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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY. 


“ Ţ T may be that,I shall leave a name sometimes remembered with 
expressions of goodwill in the abodes of those whose lot ıt 1s 

“to labour and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, 
“when they shall recruit their exhausted strength with abundant and 
“untaxed food, the sweeter because it 1s no longer leavened by a sense 
“ of injustice” 

So ın 1846 spake a great statesman, when bidding farewell to power 

“You are excited at home about an Education Bill, about temperance 
“reforms, about local finance Yes, I should be if I had remained at 
“home” : 

So ın 1903 spake a great Parliamentary leader, a great Parliamentary 
tactician Ts 

The contrast 1s striking 

Sir Robert Peel realised that his first, his highest duty was to the 
people of the Unıted Kmgdom To promote their well-being he 
sacrificed party and power To Mr Chamberlain the welfare of 
the 42,000,000 who dwell at home is but a local matter, ‘and he 
would sacrifice their interests to a dream of Empire By dream of 
Empire I do not mean the Empire as it 1s, the Empire m which the 
Mother Country and the self-governmg Colomes enjoy complete 
autonomy within their respective territories, and, free to consult their 
own special interests and special requirements, are bound together by 
the ties of common blood, common history, common sentiment, and 
common liberty I mean only that dream of a prematurely forced 
confederation which would stimulate Colonial loyalty by taxing, for 
Colonial benefit, the woiking classes of this country In pursuit of 
this vision Mr Chamberlain would reverse the, policy of Free Trade 
He would revert to the policy of Protection, abandoned near 60 Years 
ago as a failure, and in pursuit of this vision he would tax our food 
Poverty ıs only too rife in our densely peopled country It1s compara- 
tively unknown ın our thinly peopled Colonies Yet this grave change 
of policy would be adopted ın the ‘interest of the Colonies and at the 
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expense of our working classes at home, upon the poorest of whom 
indirect taxation falls most heavily May we not say that under the 
new policy, “to him who hath shall be given, and he shall have 
“abundance, hut whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
“which he hath” - . f 

Mr Chamberlain 1s confident, apparently, that a policy of Protectioh 
will have the approval of the nation If this be so, if the nation has 
changed its mind, if ıt wishes to revert to Protection, what is the 
_ reason? Has Free Trade in its turn proved a failure, and, if that ıs 
alleged, where are the proofs? Ey ' 

Let us first of all understand what Free Traders mean by Free Trade, 
and what Mr Chamberlain means by ıt. By Free.Trade we mean the 
right of the citizen to buy im the cheapest market ‘The defimition 1s 
ancient A Carthaginian crowd, as the story goes, assembled to hear 
a man who promised to tell them their secret thoughts You are all 
thinking, he said, how to buy in the cheapest and to sell ın the dearest 
market It is the definition which Sir Robert Peel himself gave, “If 
“ other nations choose to buy in the dearest market, such an option on 
“their part constitutes no reason why we should not be permitted to 
“buy ın the cheapest market” But Mr Chamberlain (May 16th, 1902) 
characterises this simple profession of faith as economic pedantry To 
buy in the cheapest market is the practice of every business man, nay, 
of every thrifty housewife m the Kingdom, and to state that practice 
as a principle can hardly be called economic pedantry Free Trade 1s 
also, in Mr Chamberlain’s opinion, “an old Shibboleth” If he means 
thereby a test which will enable Free Traders to distinguish the men 
of Gilead from the men of Ephraim, the Free Trader from the Neo- 
Protectionist, we need not object; but the choice of “ Shibboleth ” 1s 
hardly fortunate, for the Gileadites, who applied the test, brought the 
Ephrarmites, who could not satisfy the test, to an untimely and 
lamentable end The fact ıs, Mr Chambe=lain demes the night of the 
citizen to buy in the cheapest market, but he shrinks from stating the 
alternative that the citizen ıs to buy in a market made artificially dear 
by law He therefore calls Free Trade by’ hard names, and having 
thus made the water muddy, he escapes the necessity of a definition 
which, frankly stated, might not be altogether acceptable to the nation 

Free Trade, I repeat, is the policy which asserts the mght of the 
citizen to buy ın the cheapest market That this is so 1s proved by the 
fact that the Acts, from 1842 to 1860, which reversed our fiscal system, 
which abolished Protection and established Free Trade, were Acts 
simply repealing Customs duties, leaving men free to buy without 
hindfance where they pleased, making food cheap, and removing the 
shackles imposed upon trade by faulty taxation The task of reforming 
the Tariff was simple. The difficulty lay in the opposition of the 
protected classes 

In order to form a judgment on the results of the Free Trade policy, 
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let us turn to the interesting chapter ın Sir Spencer Walpole’s History 
which describes the condition of the people in 1842, and compare the 
state of the country in that year with the state of the country now 

From 1815 to 1842 Protection held the field Jt was not only on 
the face, but ıt lurked ın every corner of the Tanff If the Pro- 
fectiomists are nght, though food might be dear, trade should have 
flourished, labour should have been fully employed, and wages should 
have been high What were the facts? Th® declared value of British 
and Irish exports, which m 1815, the last year of the war, had 
amounted to £49,653,000,* amounted on the average of the years 
1840, 1841 and 1842 to a little over 450,000,000 Trade, therefore, 
judged by that test, was stationary during a period of twenty-seven 
years, though population had increased from about 11,000,000 in 
England and Wales to 16,000,000 in 1842 On the first of January in 
that year 1,400,000 persons were ın receipt of poor-law relief, so that 
one person in eleven was a pauper. One-tenth of the population of 
Manchester, and one-seventh of the population of Liverpool lived ın 
cellars In 1841 it was officially stated that 8,000,000 persons were 
dependent for their daily bread on handloom weaving, and it had been 
‘proved that the weaver had to exist on 2%d a day Out of 10,000 
persons whose circumstances were mvestigated in Manchester, 6,000 
had about 1s 2d. a week for each individual So far, then, Protection 
had not secured abundance of employment or high wages Protection 
restricted trade, and in consequence restricted employment, and thus 
made bad times worse than they need have been 

But Protection, if it had not succeeded in raising wages, had 
undoubtedly succeeded in making food dear Every article of food 
‘imported was taxed in the interest of the producer, and to the detriment 
of the consumer The imiquitous Tariff which made food artificially 
dear became more miquitous in proportion as the times were bad. Take 
the case of wheat The corn tax was devised to keep out foreign 
corn A short supply at home therefore was not made good 
by imports from abroad Wheat, which had been 41 19s 4d 
a quarter in 1835, rose to £3 and more in the years from 
1838 A quarter of wheat was then reckoned the annual consumption 
of that poorer portion of the population which lives chiefly on bread 
Thus an average family of a labourng man, his wife and three 
children, would probably require five quarters of wheat To such a 
man a rise in price of 20s a quarter would be equivalent to an increased 
expenditure of £5 a year, or, if his wages were £I a week, to an income 
tax of about 2s in the 4, or nearly 10 per cent But £1a week was 
then a high rate, and the tax would be proportionately highereas the 
wage was lower 

It was shown that the differential duties on foreign and Colonial 

$ This was a high year, the average of the two last years of the war, as given by 
Porter in the progress of the Nation, w6uld have been about 448,000,000 
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umber virtually imposed on the consumer an excess cost beyond the 
. tax of £2,000,000 a year, the differential duties on sugar an excess 
cost beyond the tax of £4,000,000 a year, while a bread tax of 10s 
on 24,000,000 quarters amounted to an excess charge of 412,000,000 
Thus, on this calculation, Protection took an additional £ 18,000,009 
from the already over-taxed people of this country, not for the 
Exchequer, but to put 1tjinto the pockets of the landowner at home, 
of the sugar-planter in the Colonies, and of the timber owner in Canada 
Thus under Protection we had stagnant trade, restricted employment, 
low wages and dear food ; 

Let us now turn to the progiess of the nation under Free Trade 
The population of England and Wales, which shghtly exceeded 
16,000,000 in 1842, reached 33,000,000 in 1903 It has risen by 
100 per cent, or rather more than doubled The value of our 
exports rose from an average of about £§0,000,000 in 1840-1-2, 
to 4283,000,000 ın 1002, an increase of,between 400 and 500 per cent 
On the Ist January, 1903, 847,480 persons were in receipt of parish relief 
in England and Wales, or only one in forty of the population against 
one in eleven on Ist January, 1842 In 1842 the deposits in savings 
banks amounted to £25,319,000 In 1901 the deposits in Post Office 
and Trustee Savings Banks taken together amounted to £206,810,000, 
including Government Stock held on account of depositors, an increase 
of 750 per cent 

During the same period the price of articles of consumption had 
generally fallen Wheat ın 1902 was nearly 50 per cent cheaper, meat 
indeed has risen considerably , tea was nearly 50 per cent cheaper, sugar 
70 per cent cheaper, coffee 17 per cent cheaper than the average prices 
of those articles during the six years 1845 to 1850 The prices just 
given are independent of duty In 1842 nearly 1,200 auticles paid 
Customs duties In 1860 there were only 418 articles on the list Mr 
Gladstone reduced these to forty-eight, thirty-three bemg merely 
supplementary duties or duties of no significance Fifteen duties of 
importance only remained, and seven of them disappeared before 1875 
The Free Trade revolution was then complete In 1842 the duty on 
sugar from British Possessions was £1 5s per hundredweight, in 
1903 the duty ıs 4s 2d The duty on tea was 2s 3d a pound in 1842, 
1n 1903 ıt ıs 6d a pound ‘These instances will suffice Actual con- 
sumption has increased proportionately Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
calculated some six years ago that where a labouring man earning 
13s 2d a week, or rather more than £34 a year, paid 43s 3d. for 
taxes in the year 1841, he paid in 1897 only 128 3%d On the other 
hand,"it ıs generally admitted that labour 1s now better paid, and that 
the hours of labour are shorter than in 1842, It has been said that a 
labourer gets now about 65 per cent, a factory operative 75 per cent, 
and a skilled mechanic go per cent more of the necessaries of glife 
than he did fifty years ago 
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Such us tne record of the period from 1842 to 1903 Thinking men 
are rot too jubilant over it. Mr Booth and Mr Rowntree have taught 
us what festermg masses of poverty are still ın our midst, what a large 
proportion of our town population 1s ill-fed, 1ll-clothed, ill-housed and 
ilJ-fitted to rear 1ts contingent of an Imperial race But compared with 
the period that preceded ıt, the record 1s striking and instructive Free 
Traders do not say that the progress recordegl ıs due entirely to Free 
Trade They do say that it is due in great measure to Free Trade, 
but whether that be so or not, ıt cannot be denied that this large 
measure of growing prosperity has accrued under the policy of Free 
Trade resolutely and thoroughly carred out Free Traders are con- 
fident that the skill and energy which unrestricted has accomplished 
such results will secure the nation in the future, and that the past 
progress will under the same policy be but an earnest of future progress 
in the same direction Would a wise statesman or an intelligent nation 
exchange a policy under which such results have been secured for a 
policy of Protection, with its disastrous record, or risk undeniable 
prosperity in pursuit of vague promises and a visionary scheme? 
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I pass to Mr Chamberlain’s scheme and the method in which he 
proposes to give effect toit He says the Empire is bemg attacked 
on all sides, and ın our isolation we must look to ourselves If we lose 
opportunities of closer union which are offered by our Colonies we 
shall deserve the disasters which will infalibly come upon us To 
parry this attack, he proposes to put a duty on food imported from 
foreign countries and to give a rebate of that duty on food imported 
from the self-governing Colonies In return the self-governing 
Colonies will certainly not give us Free Trade They will merely 
reduce their protective duties on goods which they import from us 
He hopes, it 1s to be presumed, that the reduction of duties on goods 
imported into the Colonies will stimulate our trade with them and 
compensate the: loss which must inevitably follow our penalising 
imports from foreign countries But a preferential tariff ıs only part of 
the scheme of defence against the “ attack” of foreign countries on the 
Empire Mr Chamberlain ıs not content to restrict and reduce our 
trade with foreign countries by preferential treatment of the self- 
governing Colonies He, Mr Balfour and Lord Lansdowne propose 
still further to reduce our foreign trade by imposing retahatory duties 
on foreign imports Now it is dangerous policy to run great risks, to 
incur great losses, in order to anticipate not an actual but an appre- 
hended loss of trade Let us look a little closer into this matter In 
1898 our total trade, foreign and Colomal, import and export, was 
4764,559,000, in 1902 it rose to £877,630,000, an increase of 
%113,000,000 in four years Our total of exports showed a growth 

e £ e 
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from £233,359,000 to 4283,423,000, that is, 450,000,000, or more 
than 20 per cent The returns of our trade for the first five months 
of this year show that the advance 1s maintamed and increased 
If this is the result of the attack on the Empire one might 
wish the attack were doubled At all events there are no 
signs here of the apprehended evil Out of this total trade of 
%878,000,000, £653,000@00, or nearly three-fourths, 1s with foreign 
nations The remaining quarter, or 4224,000,000, ıs with Buitish 
possessions, but only half that trade, ın round figures, 1s with the self- 
governing Colonies These Colonies are not going to give us Free 
Trade Theres to be bargaining with them for a reduction of protective 
duties, and the protected interests will fight hard, as we know from past 
experience of protected interests Is ıt even a reasonable anticipation 
that the reduction of protective duty on an export trade to' the Colomes 
of between 450,000,000 and 460,000,000 will lead to an increase of 
trade sufficient to compensate the loss which preferential and retaliatory 
duties will cause to our foreign export trade of £175,000,000 It 1s not 
common sense to expect ıt 

But what is the exact meaning of this “attack” on the Empire, 
for it 1s essential that we should avoid the language of exaggeration, 
otherwise we shall fall mto serious error Mr Chamberlain means 
that the leading nations, the United States and Germany especially, 
are becoming more and more manufacturing nations, and are 
therefore competing more seriously with us in the markets of 
the world It 1s the language of exaggeration to call this an attack 
It 1s competition which must be met by energy and skill on our 
part, by improving our methods of manufacture and our means 
of communication, and by making our labour as efficient as possible 
Mr Chamberlain takes an opposite course He begins by taxing the 
raw material of our manufacture He proposes to tax our food to 
make food dear But food is the raw material of labour Labour 
insufficiently fed will never be efficient labour He has already taken 
an important step in this direction Foreign nations were foolish 
enough to give bounties upon sugar which they export These bounties 
dhave been shown to amount to £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 a year given 
to us in the shape of cheapened sugar, a boon of great value to our 
labouring classes, for the price they paid for sugar, one of the most 
important articles of food, was reduced by that amount. Mr 
Chamberlain, by the Brussels Convention, has deprived the labouring 
classes of that boon ın order to give the sugar-growers of the West 
Indies better prices for their produce amounting to £250,000, a sorry 
bargain for a man of business to make But Mr Chamberlain 1s afraid 
of something more He fears that foreign manufacturing nations will 
“dump ” us with their goods, that by protective duties they will make 
their subjects pay such high prices fo the manufacturers that the manu- 


facturers can sell us their surplus goods below cost price This has 
° j j 
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undoubtedly been the case with sugar Will so foolish a policy be 
lasting? We have seen that foreign nations are already tired of sugar 
bounties Inthe meantime this gift ıs not of our seeking To penalise 
it by retaliatory duties ıs to restrict our trade, to damage ourselves more 
„than we damage our offendmg neighbours Free Traders do not like 
bounties, and if foreign nations of ther own initiative discontinued their 
foohsh gift to this country, Free Traders would approve such a return 
to common sense ° 

We must not forget that the Government has, ın addition, put a 
direct tax on sugar It ıs now proceeding, under Mr Chamberlain's 
scheme, to put a tax upon bread. This tax, however, ıs only part of 
the plan by which he would win the favour of the Colonies. A tax 
on bread will be acceptable to, Canada, but it will hardly affect 
Australia The chief exports from Australa and New Zealand are 
wool, meat and dairy produce If he ıs to please Austraha he must 
put taxes on those articles when imported from foreign countries 
Retahatory tariffs also are to be enacted against foreign countries 
His Majesty’s Ministers are about to enter on a war of tanffs without 
real knowledge as to its consequences, and with as light a heart as they 
entered on the war m South Afnca, without calculating the resources 
of the foe or the means by which the war could be carned on most 
effectively Retahatory tariffs mean the imposition of duties on the 
chief articles of import from the offending countries In many instances 
the chief articles of umport are food and the raw matenals of manu- 
facture A retaliatory tanff to be effective must tax them A 
retaliatory tariff would certainly tax manufactured articles, but 
those who remember the days when preferential and retaliatory 
tariffs were in force will remember also the difficulties nto which they 
plunged us, how they taxed not only fully manufactured articles to the 
detriment of the consumer, but half manufactured articles, which 
were often the raw material of other manufactures, and how they - 
shackled and impeded our manufactures ın a manner not contemplated 
or understood by our legislators Let me give one instance In 
the days of Protection there was a preferential duty m favour of 
Canadian timber This duty was originally imposed not as a pro- 
tective or preferential duty, but in order during the great war to enSure 
a supply of timber from Canada when we could not rely on a supply 
from the Baltic The war ceased, but this preferential duty in favour 
of Colonial timber was not repealed It remained as a bounty to the 
Canadian timber exporter at the expense of the home consumer 
Under ıt Colomal timber was taxed ros a load, and foreign timber 
55s a load There was a considerable import into this country of 
mahogany, a wood of Central America not produced in Canada, but 
the duty of 55s applied to all foreign timber, and mahogany paid 55s 
At that rate ıt did not pay the home manufacturer to employ home » 
labour upon it in the making of furniture It was therefore exported 
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under drawback to France and Belgium, made into furniture there, 
and brought back into England under a duty of 20 per cent Home 
trade was restricted and home labour deprived of employment by the 
ignorance of a Government and a legislature which could not grasp 
the consequences of such tinkering policy Have we any security that 
in the building up afresh of preferential and retahatory tanffs lke 
ignorance will not prevail with like sorry results to trade? Only a few 
days ago the Prime Mınıstêr stated that he had not grasped the fact that 
a duty on corn would mean taxing the feeding stuffs used by the 
farmer, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted that the 
Government had been “ done” by the miller and had granted a pro- 
tection on flour which was not intended If such blunders occurred in 
devising the details of so simple a matter as a duty on corn, what must 
we anticipate when sweeping and minute retahatory tariffs are to be 
constructed against all the leading nations of the earth Each special 
trade will know its own interest and state it effectively The Govern- 
ment will be at a disadvantage If it enters on this new policy it 
ought to understand the special circumstancesrof all the trades affected 
as well as the traders themselves That is impossible It will be 
“done” as the Chancellor was done by the millers, and the public, the 
consumers, whose interests the Government ought to protect, will be 
sacrificed. I showed ın a former part of this article how stagnant our 
export trade was in the period of Protection from 181 5 to 1842 Does 
not the instance of the mahogany—and it is but an instance—give a 
reason and a sufficient reason for such stagnation? Revolutions in 
fiscal policy are not hghtly made When once Free Trade 1s 
abandoned, and preferential and retaliatory tariffs are established, the 
war of tariffs will begin, restriction of trade will follow, and the country 
that has the greatest trade will suffer most by that restriction Protected 
interests will arse, easy to set up, difficult to abolish Moreover, the 
preferential tariffs will constitute a practical treaty with the Colonies, 
and if the working classes rebel against the taxes on their food, if 
manufacturers call for repeal of taxes on raw material, the Colonies 
will resent the cancelling of the treaty, and the union of the Empire, 
far from being strengthened by Mr Chamberlain’s policy, will actually 
bee weakened 

In considering the new policy we must not forget an important 
supplement to the scheme Mr Chamberlain sees that a proposal to 
tax the food of the people will not be popular He therefore 
combines with his project an electioneerng bribe to the 
working classes The revenue denved from the new duties 
is to þe set aside to provide a fund for Old Age Pensions 
He has already held out to them this promise He did so 
hastily without weighing the difficulties which attend its performance, 
or the charge which it volved But the promise was dropped 
as soon as the occasion which made 4t useful had passed It is now 
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revived in view of another election, and as the means of removing an 
obstacle to the new policy But the country should bear in mind that 
the expenditure of the State ıs increasing The existence of such a 
fund will encourage those who advocate still more lavish expenditure, 
and we have seen by the inroads made on the sinking fund that the 
sacredness of such funds 1s difficult‘to mamtain It ıs clear that when 
once a scheme of Old Age Pensions 1s adopted by Parliament, there 
will be no gomg back from it, and if hereafter the working 
classes rebel against taxes on food, or if in consequence of 
agreements with foreign Powers the food tax and the retahatory 
duties disappear, the revenue which is to provide Old Age 
Pensions will disappear also, but the charge will remain, and 
will have to be provided from other sources, very probably from 
mcreased income-tax The working classes themselves should 
bear ın mind that they are called on to tax themselves in order to 
provide their pensions The boon therefore 1s not so great to them, 
as Mr Chamberlain would wish it to appear They should also con- 
sider what taxes on food will mean Wheat alone will not be taxed, 
but a tax of ss a quarter on wheat will mean an enhanced price of 5s, 
say one-sixth or one-seventh, added to the cost of this prime necessary 
of life, a contribution chiefly made by the working classes to the wheat 
grower of Canada. It will mean a tax of between 412,000,000 and 
413,000,000a year In short the grant of Old Age Pensions 1s a grave 
question of terest to all classes It ought not therefore to be 
confused with the issues of the new Colonial policy It ought to be 
considered by itself and on its own merits 

But Mr Chamberlain holds out a hope that the mcreased cost of 
food entailed by his policy will be compensated by increase in wages 
This hope rests so far upon his zpse dızı It ıs confirmed by no 
facts, and I believe it ıs contradicted by expenence Retaliatory tariffs 
must restrict trade, and restricted trade means diminished employment 
of labour D:muinished demand for labour will mean lower, not higher 
wages Mr Chamberlain is not an accurate financier, as we have seen 
in his treatment of the Old Age Pension question I prefer to his 
unsupported opimon the opinion of Sir Robert Peel Sir Robert, in 
1846, dealing with the Protectionist argument that high prices imply 
high wages, said — 


My opinions have been modified by the experience of the last three 
years I have had the means and opportunity of comparing the 
results of periods of abundance and low prices with periods of 
scarcity and high prices I have carefully watched the effects of the 
one system and of the other . . I have also had an opportunity of 
marking from day to day the effect upon great social interests of freedom 
of trade and comparative abundance. I have not failed to note the 

° results of preceding years, ard to contrast them with the result of the 
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last three years . . Ido not believe, after the experience of the 
last three years, that the rate of wages varies with the price of food 

. Who can deny the fact that during the thiee years that preceded 
the month of October last, prices were comparatively low, there was 
comparative cheapness and plenty, and yet at no period were the 
wages of labour higher? If you take the three preceding years, you 
will find high prices, and co-existent with high prices you will find low 
wages Vell then f have six years’ experience I have during the 
first three years high prices and low wages. I have during the last 
three years low prices and high wages, and I cannot resist the 
conclusion that wages do not vary with the price of provisions They 
do vary with the increase of capital, with the increased power to 
employ labour, but there is no immediate relation between wages 
and provisions—or 1f there be a relation wt is an inverse ratio 


This ıs a weighty argument, and the working classes will be wise 
if they require conclusive proof that Sir Robert Peel was wrong, before 
they give implicit confidence to the hope that increased price of food 
will be compensated by increase of wages 

Such are the outlines of this revolution in finance, a revolution 
which ignores the results of Free Trade, the prosperity which has 
followed Free Trade during the sixty years that it has been in the 
ascendant. Our trade—import and export—is growing year by year, 
and at more than the normal rate, yet the Party in power 1s dissatisfied 
It ıs haunted by a dread of calamities to come Our rulers are 


“ Over exquisite to shape the fashion of uncertain evils,” 


They propose to anticipate these calamities by immediate action, by 
return to Protection in its aggravated form of retaliatory 
duties They dread the competition of foreign nations, and 
they would prevent it by protective duties In their opmion, 
foreign nations sell some goods here too cheap. They would therefore 
forbid the imports, and thus challenge foreign nations to stop our 
exports, and there 1s httle doubt that the challenge will be taken 
up The 1emedy ıs worse than the disease To cure a supposed 
surfeit our doctors would create a stoppage of trade Further, they 
propose to take by taxation part of the earnings of the working classes 
as a tribute to our brethren ın the Colonies, hoping that the system of 
Protection which the Colonies, ın exercise of their acknowledged 
right, have established may be, not abohshed, but somewhat reduced 
The self-governing Colonies are lhghtly taxed Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand have no war debt They take practically no share in 
the dtfence of the Empire, and they discourage by protective duties 
trade with the Mother Country The Mother Country is heavily taxed 
to meet the charge of a debt, the legacy of many wars, and to provide 
for the defence of the Empire, and she admits the produce of, the 
Colomies free of duty Yet the Mother Country 1s to make further 
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contributions to the Colonies, and for that purpose she must submit to 
fresh taxation 
In 1881 Mr Chambezlain said — 


A tax on food would mean a decline in wages It would certainly 
involve a reduction in their productive value The same amount of 
money would have a smaller purchasing power It would mean more 
than this, for ıt would raise the price of¢every article produced in the 
United Kingdom, and ıt would indubitably bring about the loss of 
that gigantic export trade which the industry and energy of the 
Country working under conditions of absolute freedom have been able 
to secure 


The conditions have not changed ın the interval Our export trade 
working under conditions of absolute freedom has become more 
gigantic If a tax on food meant a decline in wages then, it would mean 
it now Mr Chamberlain was then President of the Board of Trade, 
with all the mmformation before him which our Minister of Commerce 
can command He has now changed his mind, butif hs judgment in 
1881 and under all the advantages of his position was hasty and 
insufficiently considered, have we any guarantee that it 1s sound now? 
He asks the country to reverse its steps, and under his guidance to enter 
again upon the thorny policy of Protection Before it takes so perilous 
a decision, ıt should feel assured that ıt 1s followmg the guidance of a 
calm and thoughtful mnd But thoughtful men do not change their 
convictions easily, and in presence of such a volte face prudent persons 
must have some doubts as to the capacity of their leader 

Mr Chamberlain would tax the food of the people Weigh the words 
of the greatest political thinker of the 18th century on this point 
Burke said — 


Of all things an indirect tampering with the trade of provisions 1S 
the most dangerous My opinion 1s against the overdoing of any sort 
of administration, and more especially against that most momentous 
of all meddling on the part of authority, the meddling with the 
subsistence of the people 


WELBY 
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URING the last few years British towns have passed through 
a ciitical time in their history, which has imposed a severe tax 
on municipal administration As I showed in my previous articles,~ the 
period which witnessed the attack on mumcipal enterprises comcided, 
not only with the rapid development of electric traction and power— 
which partly provoked the reactionary movement—but also with the 
rise in the rate of interest, which made the opportunity favourable for 
the opposing forces We have also seen the organisation of great 
combinations, aiming at the control of electric power and traction in 
particular districts, and the amalgamation of tramway and railway 
interests m London We have, in fact, had an exhibition of Amencan 
methods ın building up private corporations for the provision of public 
services ‘These combinations narrow the field for enterprise, and 
alliances take place between manufacturing and operating concerns, 
and both are tied to financial houses—a trimity of mterests which 
have usually, and perhaps inevitably, come together ın Amenca. These 
developments are only imitations of Amencan methods 
The period which witnessed this aggressive action enabling companies 
to gain ground in England, has seen the private corporations in America 
completing their last stage of development Between 1900 and the 
present year, the private corporations which control public services in 
American cities have been busy consolidating their interests and 
tightening their grip on municipalities The same process has been 
at work all over the States, in the small towns of the west and south, 
as well às in the great cities ın industrial centres of the east and the 
e mmddle west Competition between supposed rival gas or electric lighting 


e _.* See CONTEMPORARY REVIEW (April and ,May last), "The Case for Municipal 
Trading ” e 
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companies fist disappeared, and when City Councils invited what they 
supposed to be competitive tenders for gas or electricity for the 
lighting of the streets, they received only one tender, or various tenders 
at the same price The opportunity for rıvalry between gas and 
electricity was also done away with, and oil, as a rule, was brought into 
the co-partnership, so that all towns, except a few which have municipal 
works for street lighting, have had to pay jyst as much as the unified 
forces demanded It was inevitable that a further stage ın the process 
of development should follow Informal compacts for united action 
can only be temporary There 1s always a danger of return to competi- 
tion, there 1s a suspicion that secret influences may be at work, 
undermining the “combine” The system also involves the mamten- 
ance of more than one fund for corrupting local politicians and 
orgamsing “lobby” work in legislatures What has happened, 
therefore, ıs that the series of monopolies operating on parallel lines in 
the provision of city services have been consolidated or “ trustified” 
The process of tying all those companies into one bunch has been an 
expensive and complicated one, leading to the formation of an amazing 
number of companies, involving generous renting and leasing arrange- 
ments, but on the top of all comes the avowed and undisguised Trust, 
organised under the accommodating laws of New Jersey From this 
amalgamating process, which has involved the buying-up of rivals at 
heavy premiums, guaranteeing lump sums at annual rentals, or 
debenture interest running to 30 per cent or more, bribing officials and 
members of City Councils to faciltate the deals, the Trust emerges, 
greatly over-capitalised, but the paramount power in municipal politics 
If the City authorities are obduate and have conscientious scruples 
about the welfare of the citizens, there 1s then the State Legislature to 
fall back upon, which 1s more powerful, but also more expensive to 
bribe The huge capitalisation of the Trusts prevents them as a rule 
from paying dividends on their common stock, but this failure at profit 
making is considered an advantage rather than a drawback, as it enables 
them to say that, after all, they made very httle out of the people, since 
they can show httle or no return on their capital* Their profit comes 
to them in huge lump sums, as profits of promotion, and in interest on 
bonds and preferred stock While for the time being the amalgamta- 
tion of these public services carries with ıt a great deal of corruption, 
and 1s the antithesis of municipal ownership, it 1s also an illustration of 
the inevitable trend of events It ıs a practical exhibition of Mr 
Benjamin Kidd’s doctrine of “ projected efficiency” Out of a chaos of 


companies supplying the needs of a community, all operating for their 
e 

* Out of the 92 street railway companies ın New York State, including elevated 

roads, for the year ending June, 1902, no fewer than 83 failed to pay dividends, 49 of 

these had actual deficits, and ın 9 cases the operating costs alone exceeded the gross 

receipts See the Report of the Board of Railway Commissioners for the State of 

Naw York, 1902 Z 
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own ends, grows, by dubious processes of evolution, a single controlling 
unit Handicapped as it 1s by the maintenance of numerous unneces- 
sary subordinate companies, all drawing upon its resources, and by 
over-capitalisation, the Trust 1s yet able to demonstrate the economy 
and efficiency which comes from union. All that 1s required to simplify 
the admumistrative machinery ıs the abolition of the mosaic of 
companies upon which the super-structure rests, and, in fact, we have 
already in some cities the’ subsidiary concerns wiped out of existence, 
and the one Trust, with its gas, electric lighting, and street railways 
department ın office, set up ın business as a kind of private municipality 
The obvious conclusion 1s, that all these various city services can be 
more efficiently dealt with under one management, and that the control- 
ling authority should be the City Council The issue 1s therefore being 
narrowed down to a fight between the Trusts and the Mumicupalities 
The civic conscience of the American people 1s already awakening to 
the realities and possibilities of the position The fight between Trust 
tule and Municipal rule has begun, and several notable contests took 
place recently New York City failed to secure a little freedom from 
the alied powers which control its public services, but Chicago 
succeeded ın rounding off its long reform campaign with a legislative 
triumph, enabling the City to own and operate its tramways 


I, 


The capture of American cities by Trust imterests imphes a good 
deal more than English readers, judging from our own position, would 
suppose In many cases the control of electric lighting, gas ortram- 
ways does not stop at a City’s borders Whole groups of towns are 
brought under one control, or one company operates in widely separated 
centres Frequently, too, the Company which owns electricity works 
and street railways 1s alled with a manufacturing concern. The Trusts 
. dovetail into each other in curious ways, and their financial ramifications 
are exceedingly complicated Unless there was a defensive and 
offensive aliance among the Trusts against the public, their object 
Would be defeated One would check the operations of the other As 
it 1s, their am ıs to act ın harmony Thus the two great Trusts for 
manufacturing electrical machinery are in some cases intimately allied 
to traction companies which really become “ tied houses ” to bolster up 
the Trust system In New York the traction power, gas and electric 
compamies are all controlled by the same interests, dommated by the 
Standard Oil Trust As the city was being charged an excessive price 
for pubhc lighting (all the ulumimants—oil, gas and electricity being 
controlled by the same ring), Commissioner Monroe, in charge of the 
public services a few months ago, launched an indictment against the 

Ld 
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Trust, and the city promoted a Bill in favour of municipal hghting 
Mr Monroe said — 


Within the last few years the lighting interests in this city have all 
practically united, and even in those boroughs of Greater New York 
where there has been no formal consolidation, the territory has been 
apportioned. 


He showed that the city paid excessive peices for its light as com- 
pared with towns where there was municipal competition or a municipal 
supply The City’s Bill was promoted to enable it to supply electricity 
for public purposes only, as a protection against the exactions of 
the Trust The Trust interests succeeded in defeating the measure— 
so that New York will have to pay just as much for its hight as the 
Trust lkes—and in passing a Bill strengthening their own hold on 
tramways, which was such an impudent mvasion of public nghts that 
it was vetoed by the Governor 

The system of inviting tenders for public lıghtıng ın New York and 
other cities has become a farce, since there 1s no competition. The 
towns have to pay the monopoly price, which must be high, otherwise 
the Trusts, with their over-capitalisation, could not pay the charges on: 
therr bonds The Edison Electric Illuminating Company of New York 
—a combination of nine companies, some of which were amalgamations 
of others—“ has,” says Commissioner Monroe ın his report, “by a 
“system of legerdemain, increased its capitalisation from $15,700,000 
“to $85,000,000” But the electric hghting mterests are absorbed by 
the New York Consolidated Gas Company, which, between 1884 and 
1900, took over eleven companies One of these was the New York 
Gas and Electric Light Company, which had absorbed nine companies, 
including the Edison Company, which, m turn, had previously 
swallowed up others The new Amsterdam Gas Company also brought 
a knot of five companies with ıt Most of these companies maintained 
a separate existence after consolidation, in order to receive dividends, 
rentals, etc 

The Consolidated Gas Company has also, through the Standard Oil 
Trust influences, obtained control of all the street ralways in New 
York and suburbs, a total mileage of 428 miles About thirty com- 
pamies are owned, leased and otherwise controlled by the dominating 
corporation—the Metropolitan Street Railway Company In igor the 
Metropolitan Company started another, called the Interurban Street 
Railway Company, which had a modest capital of £100,000 It took a 
999-year lease of the People’s Traction Company, a concern with an 
attractively misleading name, which had secured rights to build,a large 
system of trolley lmes in Greater New York and beyond In 1902 the 
Metropolitan Company floated the Metropolitan Securities Company, 
which 1s timed to live a thousand years, and whose purpose is to raise 
money for the Metropohtan Street Railway Company, as if that 
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colossal and successful undertaking were not powerful enough to raise 
its own loans The Interurban Company acts as an intermediary for 
no other purpose apparently than intercepting extra profits For 
instance, ın February, 1902, the Interurban Company obtained new 
stock amounting to $20,000,000, for which the Securities Company 
paid $23,000,000, and the cash received was handed over to the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, which latter has sold, for the 
money thus obtained, certain securities “ berated by the payment of 
“the unfunded debt and other assets now almost entirely unpro- 
“ductive” As part of the same plan, the Interurban Company has 
leased the Metropolitan Street Railway for a guaranty of 7 per cent 
per annum on its stock The complexity of these Trust and inter- 
Trust operations ıs not easy to unravel It seems to be necessary for 
their existence that they continue to extend and throw out new 
tentacles to promote one company to promote another, and then another 
to umite its predecessors 

In New York City the present reform administration 1s wrestlng 
with the Trusts, but its efforts are nullified by venal politicians at 
Albany Recently the Trusts were endeavouring to get nd of the full 
transfer system ın New York, so that the companies could raise the 
tramway fares Mr E B Whitney, who went to Albany as the 
representative of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation 
to oppose “ grab ” schemes, 1s reported to have said — 


This free transfer condition 1s one of the most efficient and anti- 
monopoly laws now ın operation It 1s sigmificant that the Tammany 
members of the legislature are taking the lead in an attempt to break 
it down, thus indicating that their organisation under Murphy in 1903 
1s just as much ‘owned by the railroad corporations as 1t was under 
Crokerin 1898 I am informed that litle decency can be expected 
from the Committee on Railroads of either house at Albany, but that 
there will be strong opposition to all these raihoad grabs on the 
floor of the Assembly at least, and that their fate will depend upon 
the Democratic vote If, as now appears (with one or two honorable 
exceptions), the Tammany men are owned by the Interurban 
Company, there 1s a chance that the grabs may go through, for Platt 
and Tammany are undoubtedly a strong combination —Wew York 
Tribune 


Thus the Trusts corrupt and pollute public hfe They are in alliance 
with Tammanyism and other “rmgs” Mr R R Bowker, for nine 
years a director and the vice-president of the Edison Company of 
New York, says — 


The great public utility corporations of New York have passed into 
the hands of those whose sympathies and interests are in affiliation 
with Tammany * 

e 
* Atlantic Monthly, ‘October, 1901 
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This policy of systematic plunder calls forth strong language from 
the Pulpit and the Press* Dr John P Peters, Rector of St Muchael’s 
Church, New York, attacked this year’s “sneak Bulls,” and held that 
the Traction combine was responsible He said, in a statement 
published in April’ — 


It ıs the directors of these corporations who are responsible for 
, these corrupt measures, and who have paid a “ graft” for the privilege 
of being allowed to rob the community It ıs these men whose 
names should be published ın every paper and denounced from every 
platform in the mass meetings as the men responsible for this corrupt 

and thieving legislation 


The same system of Trust rule exists in other cities Philadelphia 1s 
afflicted with a powerful trimity of interests in its gas, electricity and 
street railway “rings” The gasworks in the city were for many years 
controlled by trustees who were supposed to act in the pubhc interest, 
but did not In 1897 the plant was leased to the United Gas 
Improvement Company, a huge undertaking which has swallowed up 
thirty-four companies, and operates in several States Then there 1s 
the Philadelphia Electric Company, formed under the laws of New 
Jersey “for the purpose of consolidating the electric hght interests ” 
m Philadelphia It absorbed the entire properties of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturing Light and Power Company and the National Electric 
Company, both of which were “combines” orgamised only just ` 
previously, each controlling a number of compames It necessarily 
follows that “United Gas Improvement Company interests are largely 
“represented ın the directorate”+ The third Trust 1s a still greater 


* Recent issues of New York papers contain such headings as these — 


REMARKABLE GAS GRABS 


USE OF ALL CITY STREETS WITHOUT PAYING A CENT 
N Y Evening Post. 
THE POST ROAD GRAB. 


It 1s not necessary to rehearse the arguments against this iniquitous 
scheme There has never been proposed a worse piece of vandalism or a 
more impudent invasion of the mghts of the public It 1s wholly bad 
There ıs absolutely nothing to be said in its favour It aims at the irre- 
mediable sacrifice of a noble public possession for the ennchment of a 
sordid and selfish corporation In such a case as this the champions of 
public interest ought to be at least as alert and energetic as the promoters 
of corporate greed N. Y Tribune, 8th May, 1903 

This strong language comes from the leading Republican paper ın 
America—the V Y Tr:ġune, which (18 April, 1903) describes another Bull 
“passed at the dictation of the Interurban Company,” as a sneak Bull, having 
been so framed as to avoid a local veto, and to conceal as far as possible its 
actual purposes It would put this community still more completel¥ under 
the thumb of a corporation, which appears to deem the enormous favours 
already bestowed upon it a warrant for seeking to procure by the most 
convenient means whatever 1t wants 1n addition, without the faintest regard 
for public rights and interests ” 


P “ Moody’s Manual of Corporation Securities ” 
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one—the Union Traction Company of Philadelphia, formed to con- 
solidate the People’s Traction Company and the Electric Traction 
Company. It leased tramway lmes aggregating 449 miles for 999 
years, showing its contempt for the nghts of the citizens present and 
future Altogether thirty-five companies are ın the Trust Last 
year another company was added, to take over elevated and other 
1ailways and to increase the Union Traction Company’s interests The 
dividends guaranteed to some of the subordmate lines are 20, 22 and 
24 per cent This Trust is linked with the Electric Trust, the three, 
in fact, work in harmony, and no doubt another will be formed to 
combine them more solidly No wonder that Philadelphia is one of 
the most corrupt cities ın America The reform movement has as 
yet made no headway The City Council preferred to hand tramways 
over to the Trust for nothing rather than accept Mr John Wanamaker’s 
offer of $2,500,000 for the franchises 

The town of Birmingham (Alabama) has a railway, hght and power 
company, organised in 1901 to consolidate the other companies, and 
it now controls the entire street railway systems and lighting plants in 
the city and in seven neighbouring towns In another large southern 
town—New Orleans—a Trust was orgamsed last year, under New 
Jersey laws, to look after the tramway, lighting and power interests ın 
its towns St Louis 1s in the clutches of a Trust that has not been 
destroyed, although a dozen of the ringleaders who corrupted the City 
and enriched themselves have been sent to prison 

If we go to the west, we find town Trusts equally active The services 
im the twin cities of Minneapolis and St Paul are controlled by the same 
tng In Denver the water, electric lighting and tramway companies 
have been eating each otherup The town of Burlington, in Iowa, has 
one company doing all the busimess in gas, electricity, heating and 
tramways Seattle, away ın the new State of Washington, has, ın its 
short history, produced twelve companies, now all converted into one 
Sacramento, in California, has one electric, gas and railway company 
The object of the consoldation was not only the merging of the water 
power company into the electric company, but “ the creation of a legal 
“ basis whereon gas and other illuminants can be handled” It owns the 
electric railways Last year the United Railway Investment Company 
was added to the list of New Jersey Trusts, to link up the street railway 
and kindred interests of San Francisco on the other side of the 
continent The little town of Key West has its Trust for tramways, 
gas and electric light, and Bangor, in Mamme, has one, appropnately 
called the Public Works Company, which appears to do everything 
that a municipality ought to do 

One of the most daring Trusts ever attempted was one to monopolise 
paving throughout the country Two combines operated together, 
and represented about 66 subsidiary goncerns The Trust took paveng 


contracts of all kinds, but tried to discredit wood paving, brick, etc, in 
e = s 
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order to push asphalte I find the following description of the Trust 
m a technical paper — 


From its inception, the Trust methods have been fraudulent, 
disreputable and heartless , fraudulent, because ıt practised deceit in 
gaining its hold on some of the subsidiary companies and secured 
much of its capital under false pretences, disreputable, because ıt 
has been charged with obtaining busines? by bnbery and corruption, 
which charges it has never tred to refute, heartless, because ıt 
counted for naught the sacrifices and fidelity of the practical men in 
the business—those who had created and given to the asphalte 
industry its previous honest name—virtually casting them adrift, by 
making it impossible for honest men to do business according to the 
methods of the Trust, so that these men were obliged to get out, or 
lose their self-respect Its aim was to kill and annihilate, placing the 
municipalities of the country at its mercy” * 


The above ıs written in the past tense, for the reason that the Trust 
1s now in the Receiver’s hands 

In Boston, the electric lighting companies are umted and work m 
fnendly alliance with the gas company, while the elevated Railway 
Company looks after traction facilities In Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, and other cities, the conditions are the same, the unification 
process 1s on the way, or has been accomplished There are other com- 
panies which spread themselves over large areas, and pick up smaller 
towns, such as the South Jersey Gas, Electric and Tramway Company 
The characteristics of these Trusts are similar in all cases Their 
power for imposing on the public only vanes Anyone who would like 
to follow their tortuous movements, to note the lavish way one interest 
1s consolidated while another ıs mercilessly crushed, and see how 
abundantly they are over-capitalised, will find much useful data m 
the pages which follow the railway section ın “ Poor’s Manual,” or in 
“Moody’s Manual of Corporation Securities,” which deals more fully 
with city companies 


It 


The unification of city services brought about by the Trusts wifl 
give a great impetus to the reform movement Where strong leaders 
arise, such as Mr Carter Harrison, in Chicago, Mr Tom Johnson, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Mayor Jones, of Toledo, the reformers have 
trrumphed The two former have been recently re-elected mayors on 
the clear issue of Trust versus municipal ownership of tramways Mr 
Jones had to fight the Trust interests, the party bosses and the sews- 
papers which boycotted him, and he was victorious 

The corrupting influences of Ring Rule and the new movement in 
favour of municipal emancipon are both well illustrated ın the case 


F New York Munupat Turhal and Engineer, 1903. 
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of Chicago A few years ago this great city fell an easy prey to “ boss” 
and Trust rule, and was the worst governed community in the States. 
It was without a redeeming feature But the great metropolis of the 
west at last aroused itself from its lethargy, a civic revival took place 
which has now swept all before it, and Chicago, instead of being a by- 
word among American cities, now sets them a stimulating example 
Naturally the new movement was non-political All sections and 
parties gathered ın support of reform The allied interests of corrup- 
tion fought hard, but ultimately appeals from court to court and 
attempts to pass Bills in support of the Ring interests and to defeat 
reform measures were exhausted, and Chicago has won a larger measure 
of municipal home rule than any other American city possesses It has 
been a straight fight between the people and monopoly 

The Street Railway Companies have played a large part in Chicago's 
battle, and the transformations they have gone through illustrate the 
general tendencies ın American cities Furst there were many tram- 
way companies operating independently of each other They obtained 
their franchises easily, but they served the city badly Then came an 
amalgamation of a large section of the lmes, but the “combine” kept 
the chief advantages of combination to itself The systems were stull 
worked in sections and through fares restricted, and great efforts were 
made by the traction mterests to pass laws perpetuating their privileges 
There have been numerous commissions and investigations on the fight 
with the tramway imterests , ıt 1s a long, comphcated and sordid story 
Suffice ıt to say here that ın the process of absorption and amalgama- 
tion the tramway undertakings became greatly over-capitalised, and 
that the last state of the city is worse than the first The Chicago 
Union Traction Company took over a number of companies, giving it 
control of 297 miles It leased lines from absorbed companies, paid 
rentals, guaranteed dividends, and piled up its capital until, in 1899, 
as shown by an independent investigation undertaken by Dr 
Malthie, of New York, and accountants, the inflated capital of the 
Traction Union’s lines was 417,993,000 In 1900 the Traction 
Union Company obtained a controlling mterest in the Con- 
solidated Company’s lines, giving it a total of 502 miles of tramways in 
the city The Traction Union Company passed into the receivers’ 
hands on the 22nd of April last It was in default to the extent of 
$1,134,183 ın interest due as its bonds Thus 1s really the mevitable 
result of over-capitalisation There comes a time when it 1s not possible 
to promote any more companies or raise new capital to liquidate old 
debts The Chicago combines gave too much attention to speculation 
In a report issued at the end of 1901, the secretary of the City Councils 
Transportation Committee said — 


The management of Chicago Street Railways heretofore has been 
unbusinesslike in some cases te a greater, and in some cases to @ less, 
extent In some cases the strictly business features of the enterprise 
e . ° e 
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have been subordinated almost entirely to speculative considerations. 
In their desire to take out large profits, the business has been made 
to appear more profitable than it would be if properly managed. 
Sufficient sums have not been expended ın all cases in the maim- 
tenance of the property in good condition Service has been poor, 
which ıs another way of saying that operating expenses have been 
less than they should have been. Sgarcely anything has been 
written off for depreciation 


In the meantime the reform movement has won over the city to a 
policy of municipal ownership as opposed to company rule Most of 
the tramway franchises expire this year, and the city ıs determined to 
maintain control ın the future Not only have a Mayor and City 
Council been chosen as supporters of municipal ownership, but the 
people voted by an overwhelming majority ın favour of ıt when 
appealed to directly under the referendum last year Having triumphed 
in the city the reformers had next to get ther charter through the 
State Legislature, and here they met persistent opposition from the 
“Street Railway Lobby” Even when a majonty in the Legislature 
were in favour of Chicago’s Bill—known as the Mueller 
Bill—an imsurgent munority acting for the Trust interests 
tried to defeat it They secured the co-operation of the 
Speaker, who ıt was openly stated was also favourmg the tramway 
“Rings,” and the law was only passed by 97 members of the House of 
Representatives revolting against the rule of the Speaker, who in 
defiance of the Constitution refused to take divisions, and bundled 
him out of the char Had ıt been foreseen that such drastic action 
would be necessary to meet unscrupulous opposition, the Chicago Bill, 
drafted to make concessions, would have been a more radical measure 
It was signed by the Governor of the State at the end of May, and 1s 
the first Municipal Ownership Bull passed by an American legislature. 
It 1s the first success of a city m emancipating itself from the thraldom 
of Trust rule It places the power over tramways in the hands of the 
people Any city in the State can own and operate tramways provided 
it obtam a three-fifths majonty of the voters on a referendum. Leases 
are limited to twenty years, and the cities given full power to prescrikg 
the conditions, but the councils cannot lease the lines without a refer- 
endum if 10 per cent of the voters demand one Moderate as this Act 
1s, from the Englısh standpoint, it 1s revolutionary ın America. It stops 
long leases, protects the cities against the Trusts, and will enable 
Chicago to develop a comprehensive system of street railways owned 
by the city and ultimately operated by the municipahty P 252 

All these City Trusts in America are powerful factors in politics, 
and when they have communities firmly in their grip, they are difficult 
to dislodge They are the source from which corrupt funds come, to 
square the party “bosses,” and aereform movement, to be successful, 


has to fight the combined forces of the corrupt corporations and the 
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venal politicians At the last election, although the reformers were 
victorious in Chicago and Cleveland, boss and Tiust rule prevailed in 
Cincinnati and St Louis American cities have yet a great struggle 
ahead before they can emancipate themselves from the twin evils of 
Trust and boss rule The issue is simplified by the tendency to create 
one unit, but ıt will take many years to wipe out the legacy of wrong 
and neglect which the apathy of the community and the venality of the 
politicians has allowed to be brought into existence Until these City 
Trusts are placed under control, there can be no purity in public life. 
They go ito politics, or bribe politicians as a matter of business, and 
play off the City against the State, and succeed in maintainihg their 
hold on the politics of the one or the other 


MI. 


The excesses of company enterprises, which I have described above, 
are not without warning to us We need not fear the creation of under- 
takings which will monopolise all the common services ın our cities, as 
public ownership has saved us from that danger Conditions are not 
the samen England asin America. Dıfferent standards of commercial 
and civic morality exist We are not likely to see public opimon 
bought, municipalities subsidised, and officials and politicians bribed 
At the same time, American experience points to the need for safe- 
guarding our privileges, arming our municipalities with more powers to 
~esist attack, rather than curtailing them. We must recognise that the 
battle over municipal trading has been largely a contest between 
companies and .municipalities Centralising forces are at work here: 
Combinations of companies are formed and competition between private 
undertakings for electric tramways has practically disappeared Not- 
withstanding the great possibilities of electric traction, compames do 
not compete with each other to any extent, even when local authorities ' 
are prepared to lease While American methods do not apply, as 
regards the way of securing possession of “franchises,” we have 
been experiencing something akin to American methods of company 
byilding The tactics recently adopted for amalgamating railways, 
underground “tubes” and tramways m London are characteristically 
American, the community of interests established by the Bntish 
Electric Traction Company 1s also on American hnes Both may be 
splendid examples of organising skill, but we have to consider what 
1s the effect on the public and on future public authorities of placing 
many interests under one control The tying-up of railways, “ tubes,” 
and framways ın London by American financiers has evidently 
alarmed the London County Council, which has begun an investigation 
of the situation from the public point of view 

Parliament received its first expgrience of Amencan methods of 


fighting last session A committee had worked laboriously in sifting 
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the numerous Bills for “tubes” submitted to Parliament, and had 
evolved a dual scheme, whereby a through route from Hammersmith 
to the City was provided—which was supposed to be controlled by the 
Morgan interests—the rival Yerkes interests being given other lines 
In the Recess, the Yerkes group secretly bought up Mr Morgan's 
partner, the London United Tramways Company, and when the Parlia- 
mentary Committee met for the Autumn Session, to resume their 
dehberations, a surprise was sprung upon them, and the promoters of 
the London United Through Route from Hammersmith to the City 
dropped their Bill, to the amazement of their counsel and everyone on 
that side It was this proceeding which led to Sır Lewis MclIver’s 
protest ın the House of Commons against the London roads being made 
pawns upon the chequer board of Wall Street The London United 
Tramways Company has, so far, been a successful undertaking The 
capital of the company on the 6th of April, 1901, was £950,000 It 
was promoted in November of the same year, with a capital of 
41,650,000 

The “ Tube,” and other electric ralway schemes, brought under one 
control, form a stupendous undertaking The combination now 
controls an aggregate mileage of Tubes and Railways of 103 mules, 
with a total capital of 35 millions The parent uniting company was 
Mr C T Yerkes’ first creation, known as the Metropolitan District 
Electre Traction Company, Limited, which obtained power to 
construct a deep level railway from Earl’s Court to the Mansion House, 
at a time when Parliament was,granting powers recklessly, without 
regard to the needs of London and the interests of the public, and 
before the London County Council was awakened to the importance 
of the new developments No steps have been taken to carry out this 
deep level railway, and it 1s improbable now that ıt will be constructed 
The promoters next succeeded in obtaiming a controlling interest in the 
District Railway Another company was established to operate behind 
the parent undertaking This ıs known as the Underground Electric 
Railway Company of London, Limited, registered in April, 1902, with 
a capital of 45,000,000 , Mr C T Yerkes 1s the Chairman, and half of 
the shareholders are Americans The purpose of this company was to 
buy up the Electric Traction Company, which had only been a year in 
existence The Traction Company issued all its capital of 17,000,000, 
and ıs ım possession of that amount of fully paid up shares ın the Under- 
ground Company The former will receive, if that concern 1s 
successful, an annual income of £122,000, or over 12 per cent, less 
one-half of the remaining profits, if any Besides sharing ın the profits, 
the promoters, Messrs Speyer and Mr Yerkes, will receive anfiually 
between them 475,000, and half of the remaining profits, if any, Mr 
Yerkes getting nme-twentieths of the amount 

The financial arrangements connected with these various schemes 
are somewhat complicated Referring to them, Mr H E Haward, 
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Comptroller of the London County Council, ın a report submitted to 
that body in May last, said .— 


It ıs to be presumed that the intention ıs to make working and 

: leasing arrangements with other companies whose undertakings ıt 1s 

proposed by the Bulls of this session to vest in the Great Northern, 

Brompton and Piccadilly Company, under the new title of the 

Underground Consolidated Electric Railways, which ıs to lease them - 

all in perpetuity to the Underground Electric Railways Company of 
London, Limited, who will work them from one power-house * 


Here we have another company introduced, which will be a statutory 
company, deriving its authority from Parliament, but will hand over its 
andertakings to another company, uncontrolled by Parliament. The 
effect of this will be to make it difficult to enforce Parliamentary 
obligations on a statutory company The accounts of the subordinate 
compames will contain little information, and, as the Comptroller says, 
“the public can never know what the profit of any particular railway 
“1s, unless separate accounts of them are published” Obviously, also, 
all these promotions, agreements, transfers and complications, 
purchase-moneys, underwritings, etc, lead to an inflation of capital, 
which means higher fares The County Council fears that an attempt 
will be made to get behind the statutory conditions of Parlament, and 
beyond the control of the public, and it 1s evident that on two points, 
the imitation of the conditions for paying interest out of capital and 
the question of workmen’s fares, the scheme has been successful 
The most mmportant section of the agreement with the Underground 
Company 1s that ıt 1s placed ın the control of financiers for the first ten 
years, who are entitled to nominate a majority of the Board of 
Directors The interest of these in the undertaking 1s therefore only 
temporary, and they are not concerned ın the permanent prospenity of 
the hnes Up to now the money required for these promotions m 
capital and expenditure has been coming from Amenican sources As 
to the future of the capital and the division of profits, the Comptroller 
of the County Council says :— 


The keystone of the whole financial structure built up by the 
Underground Electric Railways Company (of London), Limited, 1s 
the probability or otherwise of the public taking at par nearly 
419,000,000 (or £23,200,000 if other companies are brought in) of 
capital, with a dividend of 4 per cent guaranteed by the limited 
company It was stated in evidence before Sir Lewis Mclver’s 
Committee, in 1902, that Messrs Speyer Bros would find all the 

ecapital required, but there ıs no contract, I believe, binding them to 
doso In any case, the public is the ultimate source from which the 
capital required 1s sought If these particular tubes are a great 
success, the profits over and above the 4 per cent rental guaranteed 
to the statutory companies will, go to the Underground Company, 


* Amalgamation of Underground Railways ("Yerkes group”) 
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which will appear, however, to be paying only 5 per cent to its 
preference shareholders, because the profits over and above that go 
to the original Traction Company, Mr Yerkes, and Messrs. Speyer 
Bros, ın certain proportions indicated above Behind the 4 per 
cent. statutory compamies, therefore, will be the Underground 
Company, and the fares paid by the travelling public will have to 
provide not merely a fair rate of remuneration on the actual capital 
cost of constructing the railways, but large profits to Mr. Yerkes and 
his co-financiers. 


It ıs probable that these shrewd American financiers, who have had 
more experience 1n the possibilities of electric traction than we possess, 
and therr English allies, foresee great profits accruing from the under- 
takings they have in hand, ın spite of heavy capitalisation, which will 
be sufficient to bring a return to everyone interested 

The community of interests thus created extends further than may 
be apparent on the surface The London United Tramways Company 
1s completing an excellent service of light railways and tramways in 
the Thames valley It has secured the right to run hight railways in 
the southern half of Middlesex for 14 years, and ıt has extended on the 
south side of the river into Surrey The northern part of Middlesex 1s 
ın possession of another large company, one of the numerous 
subsidiaries of the British Electric Traction Company There 1s an 
understanding between this company and the London United Tram- 
ways Company that the one will not compete against the other On 
the south side of London, the British Electric Traction Company 1s 
again in possession (in Croydon, Beckenham, and westward towards 
Sutton), and while the iterests of the two concerns are not now 
identical, ıt 1s quite with the range of the possibilities that they may 
combine their forces, and thereby establish a monopoly im electric 
tramways ın the north, west, and south of London. 

The interests involved in the Yerkes group of Tubes and Tramways 
are, at present, chiefly American They are connected with some of 
the greatest financial and Trust magnates on the other side The 
directors of the new Underground Electric Railways of London, for 
instance, include men on the boards of American companies closely 
identified with Standard Oil interests There are also representatives 
of such powerful monopolies as the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany, the Union Traction Company of Philadelphia, the Baltimore 
and the Cleveland Street Railway combines They are connected 
also on the American side with the great electrical manufacturing 
interests A director of the London Underground Company 1s also 
on the board of the Westinghouse Electncal Manufacturng Company, 
while another director is on the board of the General Electric Company, 
these two powerful combinations dividing between them also the entire 
bustness of the manufacture of electrical apparatus in the United 


States They þave a working arrangement with each other as regards 
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patents ın America, but the houses which represent them in England 
at the present time are all on a competitive basis There are also 
shareholders in the London Underground Companies identified with 
these various Trusts, and with others, such as the interests controlling 
the public services in New York City 


e IV- 


The movement towards the consolidation of electric tramways has 
been greatly facilitated by that very defective measure, the Light 
Railways Act In an article published ın the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW ın August, 1899, I poimted out that the Act had miscarried, 
and that 1t was being used to create new tramway monopolies. The 
instances where the Light Railways Act has been used for the avowed 
purpose of opening up rural districts and helping to develop agriculture 
have been remarkably few Under it electric tramways have been 
constructed on the cheapest system The cost of a Parliamentary Bill ıs 
avoided, and the companies are able to use the sides of the roadways for 
their connecting lines for little or nothmg No general pmnciple has 
been acted upon by the Light Railway Commissioners in granting 
provisional orders, which are confirmed by the Board of Trade All 
local authorities can do 1s to present their case before the Light Railway 
Commissioners and maxe the best bargain they can with the promoters 
They are unable to exercise any veto, as under the Tramways Act, and 
the power of purchase conferred by that Act ıs denied them Al sorts 
of entirely new conditions are introduced The company which once 
gets the approval of one authonty to its schemes has httle difficulty in 
extending the area of its operations By fanning local jealousy in one 
place, playing off one district against another, adopting a generous 
method in the matter of street widening and annual rentals to local 
authorities whose co-operation 1s required, and coercing others which 
are almost ın a helpless condition, great networks of light railways have 
been organised, linkmg many towns together on conditions which 
make future mumicipalisation almost impossible This system has 
been adopted in the suburbs of Birmingham and the towns of the 

lack Country, and the suburbs in the west and south of London, and 
in other popular centres Under the Tramways Act a company has to 
sell its plant, if called upon to do so, at the end of 21 years on payment 
of “the then value,” without any compensation for goodwill or com- 
pulsory sale This period was too short, particularly in the case of 
tramways in the more sparsely populated suburban towns It would 
be refisonable and necessary to extend the period for some years, 
maintaining the old terms of purchase What has happened, however, 
under the Light Railways Act, is that the period of purchase has been 
extended, and the cond:tions entirely altered The length of the qn- 
cessions granted to companies vanes greatly, according to local 
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conditions, the strength of the opposition, and the necessity for 
concilating local authorities Usually we find the periods fixed for 
25, 28, 32, 35 and 41 years, with purchase under the Tramways Act 
conditions, but on fair market value as a going concern This means 
that the municipality, if 1t purchased at the end of the period, would ' 
have to pay full value for a worn-out plant and an obsolete system, 
which would at once have to be discarded, ag under these conditions 
the companies have no inducement to write down their equipment and 
are not likely to mtroduce new methods There are two methods of 
purchase sometimes incorporated ın one scheme Take, for instance, 
the case of the Christchurch and Bournemouth Light Railway, where 
the Pokesdown Urban District Council can purchase the part of the 
system within its district in 25 years at a “ far market value,” but the 
other authonties cannot exercise this nght until after a period of 35 
years, when they shall also pay the fair market value In the scheme 
referring to the suburbs of Wolverhampton, the Willenhall Council can 
purchase after 28 years at fair market value, but the Bilston Council 
only after 35 years The Light Railway Commissioners have also 
permitted conditions to be introduced into the most important schemes 
which will make municipalisation almost impossible. The Christ- 
chuch and Bournemouth Act, for instance, says “that the company 
“shall not be required to sell any part of the undertaking unless each 
“ of the local authorities in whose district the tramways are situated 
“shall pass a resolution” as provided by the Tramways Act, 1870 
An exactly similar clause appears in the London United Tramways 
powers affecting some of the districts in West London, and I find ıt 
also in the Acts of the Tyneside Tramways, the South Lancashire 
Tramways, and others. It 1s reasonable, when the concessions granted 
to the company end simultaneously, that there should be united action, 
and that the undertaking should not be made unworkable by piece- 
meal purchase On the other hand, municipalisation should not be 
rendered difficult As it ıs, one local authority ın a large area can 
upset the whole purchase scheme, as 1t 1s necessary not only'to obtain 
a majority in favour of municrpalisation, but also that two-thirds of 
the members of the Council shall be present at the meeting when a, 
resolution 1s passed Over 1,500 mules of electric tramways have been 
granted under the illogical conditions of the Light Railways Act 

Were ıt not that the business has fallen into the hands of a few 
powerful companies, notably the British Electric Traction Company, 
the menace to public terests would not be so serious But the Light 
Railways are only parts of great systems tending to monopolise the 
means of transit over wide areas And not alone transit, as the object 
of the powerful companies 1s to secure a monopoly of electrical power 
as well, and in some places they have succeeded 

Tħe way the British Electric Traction Company—by far the largest 
electric combination in the country—has operated 1s illustrative of the 
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new methods It 1s really a Trust made up of a hundred or more « 
subsidiary concerns all controlled by the same group Dung its 
brief existence of seven years, it has given birth to an amazing progeny 
of tramway, electrical, and other companies, operating all over the 
country Itis ın perpetual conflict with local authorities Its effective- 
ness ın administration has not been equal to its energy as a promoter.* 
Much of the ability of sts organisers has been wasted ın its warlike 
operations and propagandist efforts. The company has been the pnme 
mover in the campaign against municipal trading 

Besides owning about 50 tramway undertakings and a large number 
of electrical power and other compames, ıt has also absorbed the 
Brush Electrical Engineering Company, which has had a chequered 
career This company still maintams a separate existence It 1s the 
“tied-house” system again The same group are largely interested in a 
financial and promoting company, so that the cycle is complete The 
Combine has no settled policy, but makes a general grab after claims 
to prospect, and probably develop Thus, in January, 1898, ıt promoted 
the Electrical Power Distribution Company, to promote power Bills and 
secure Provisional Orders It promptly produced the — 


County of Durham Electric Power Supply Company, Limited 


County of Durham Electrical Power Distributing Company, 
Lumited 


North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company, Limited 


` North Metropolitan Electrical Power Distributing Company, 
Limited. 


and other power companies for Kent, N orthamptonshire, Surrey, 
Sussex, as well as less ambitious concerns, like the Thames Valley 
Electric Supply Company, Limited, etc There 1s a subtle distinction, 
it will be noted, between “Power Supply” and “ Power Distributing ’ 
‘The promoters told Parhament one year that they only wanted to 
supply in bulk ın North London, and, two years later, claimed power to 


* Almost every balance-sheet of the subordinate companies issued this year is 
enly certified by the auditors, “subject to porer provision for depreciation” This 
applies to the Dudley and Stourbridge Electric Traction Company, Limited, the 
Greenock and Port of Glasgow Tramways Company, Limited, the Poole and 
District Electric Traction Company, Limited, the Oldham, Ashton and Hyde Electric 
Tramway Company, and the Potteries District Electric Traction Company In the 
case of the latter, which has been operating for four years, the total amount 
accumulated during that period for depreciation 1s only 1 per cent ! In some cases, 
also, the auditors call attention to the value of securities, as, for example, the 
auditors of the Gateshead and District Electric Tramway Company, who say, “The 
investments taken to cost are above the market value of the securities to that date 
Ther®is an unascertained hability on contracts not completed No provision has 
been made for depreciation, nor for lease of car shed” 

The policy has been generally adopted of starving the undertakings, and 
Squeezing as much dividend out of them as possible,—a policy which will, if the 
conditions do not improve, lead to disaster in the end They are handicapped, ın 
the first instance, by over-capitalsation, The company has suffered from its 
Inability to raise money recently, except for its guaranteed stocks, and on one 


occasion, American financiers had to come to its rescue 78 ` 
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supply in detail through another company in the same area. They 
°” were ready with a third company, the Metropolitan Electric Tramways 
Company, Limited, which bought up the North Metropolitan Tramways 
Company, and has secured the tramway nghts over the area. The 
Trust took the attitude that having pegged out its claims, the rights 
of municipalities should cease to exist, and ıt offered most strenuous 
opposition to local schemes There came a lull in the creation of 
power and supply companies, but the source$ of promotion were not 
exhausted, and last year the new Combine was swallowed up by its 
own paternal relative, greatly to the profit of the original promoters 

Naturally, a gigantic Trust of this kind, which pursues an aggressive 
policy, 1s not likely to be spared by those authorities whose help it 
requires Thus, when a town ıs ın a position to check the progress 
of one of its schemes, ıt makes the company pay heavily for the 
privilege of using its streets, or compels it to buy electric current for 
the undertaking it ıs engineering, although ıt might be much cheaper 
for the company to use its own By pursuing the policy which it 
adopted, of buying up old tramways with the object of electrifying 
them and linking up with new light railways, the Trust has succeeded 
in inflating the capital of almost all ıts concerns As the control remains 
with the parent company and a committee of the associated companies 
dominated by it, there ıs not that really local mterest in its 
undertakings which would obtain in the case of local companies 

The organisers of this combination and tts allied interests, recognised 
that, ın order to provide scope for private enterprise, they had to stem 
the tide of municipal progress To effect this object, public opmuion 
must be influenced It cannot be bought in England, but ıt can be 
misled As I pomted out in my previous articles, the origin of the 
recent agitation against municipal trading was artificial It did not 
come spontaneously from the public It has been led, fostered, ,and 
stimulated by directors of companies, who were doubtless actuated by 
a conscientious desire to promote the public welfare and to quicken 
progress, but there is also the coincidence that they are deeply 
interested—financially—in the success of the opposite system For 
the purpose of guiding public opiion, influencing local authorities, 
Parliament and the Press, organisations were formed, as it 1s mnyudicious 
that compamies should appear directly in such matters The leaders 
m the campaign, who by accident—or otherwise—were connected with 
traction power and electric hghting companies, seeking new outlets 
for capital—and profit—have been busy reading papers before various 
learned and scientific societies They took the leading part in forming 
organisations to advance their “ policy,” including the Tramway and 
Light Railways Association, which, until last year, was absolutely 
under control of the Combine, they formed the Mumicipal Trading 
Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce, and it has been most 
diligent in advancing their views They established “ The Industrial, 
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“Freedom League ” to act as a mouthpiece for the Combine,” they own | 
a weekly newspaper dealing with electrical matters and finance, they 
send free articles, through the League, to provincial papers, and, as 
occasion arises, pay for the insertion of letters m local papers—at so 
much per line—which appear as if they were spontaneous expressions 
of, local opinion An interesting example of this method occurred in 
North London, in 1901., A letter to the following effect was sent by 
the Electrical Power Distribution Company, Limited, to the local 
. Press —“ Dear Sir,—If you care to msert the enclosed in your next 
“issue, you may charge us at the rate of 2d per line Please put me on 
‘your quarterly subscription list, and charge to the Company” The 
“enclosed” was signed “True Progressive,” and was mtended to be 
taken as the contribution of a local ratepayer It was directed more 
particularly against Hendon, which, it said, “1s obviously in the same 
“case as other districts in North London It ıs quite unsuited for 
“municipal trading ın electricity, and should leave private capital to 
“ bear the risk, not recklessly pile up the rates for purposes which they 
“were never intended to meet” 

In fact, a well planned and many sided campaign has been carried on 
durmg recent years to mislead public opimion It ıs impossible to 
follow the many ramufications of a great combination of this kind, or to 
estimate the wide influence ıt may exercise ın divers ways and through 
many agencies 

One thing which the League, which 1s the acknowledged “ mouth- 
“piece” of the Combine and supporter of the allied interests, has 
tried to do ıs to injure the credit of municipalities and to make it 
difficult for them to raise money for remunerative undertakings Its 
latest contribution was a memorial to the Bank of England, drawing 
the attention of the Governors of that institution 


To the policy of commercial adventure upon which many local 
authorities are now embarking, and which, if continued, will greatly 
increase the amount and seriously affect the character of mumezpal 
stocks Trading enterprises of various kinds are now being under- 
taken by municipalities, many of them embracing inventions of no 
doubt a highly interesting character, but which are continually being 
improved, and are, therefore, unsuited for the investment of municipal 
funds, especially having regard to the fact that the mumicipal stocks 
of the larger cities are authorised trustee investments The most 
recent returns show that the debt of local authorities of England and 
Wales amounts to £300,000,000, while the capital amount of their 
strictly trading concerns (exclusive of water) has doubled itself in the 

æ last two years 


The memorial, besides being signed by the chief members of the 


* I find that the members of the Executive Committee of this League, and of the 
Municipal Trading Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, are led by the same 
gentlemen, and that in both cases the leaders are directors and officers of the El€ctric 
Combine 
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League, was also supported by many men of great reputation 
*ancluding, amongst others, Mr Herbert Spencer), none of whom had 
taken any trouble to verfy the statements which they endorsed 
These statements included the audacious muisrepresentation that the 
municipal debt, as shown by the last returns, had doubled itself ın tne 
last two years The increase as a matter of fact was from 79 millions 
to95 millons When challenged on this statement, both the President 
and the Secretary of the League were unable to substantiate it, and 
both disavowed the responsibility for it If the executive committee 
were responsible, they must have been gratified at their success 
This large electrical combination, which revolves round the British 
Electric Traction Company, comes into sharp conflict with many 
local authorities throughout the country Its greatest battle has been 
fought m Birmingham, and this contest illustrates the danger which 
arises from the growing power of combinations m connection with 
public companies which are necessarily monopolies Having acquired 
many of the tramway undertakings in the Midland towns near 
Birmingham, the combination extended them, chiefly by means of light 
tailways It thought that the Birmingham tramways should also be 
added to the group, to give a certain symmetry or homogeneity and 
profitableness to the system which, without Birmingham, it would not 
possess It therefore obtamed a controlling interest in the 
Birmingham Tramways Company at a premium, and started at once 
endeavouring to convert the City Council The acquisition of the 
tramways was, of course, a purely speculative enterprise, ın the hope 
that such a combine would be successful Unless it were successful a 
heavy loss of several hundred thousand pounds seemed inevitable, 
therefore a vigorous campaign was started last autumn The methods 
adopted in that long campaign, had they succeeded, would have meant 
a bad day for municipal government ın England and for the punty of 
public life * 


* How perilously near we have come to the adoption of American methods of 
campaigning was shown 1n the Birmingham tramway fight Witness the following 
statements from the Birmingham papers written 1n the ‘heat of the campaign — 

‘© The new comers were not long in showing their hand Little more than a 
month after the purchase was completed, letters began to appear ın certain papers e 
against municipalisation The Trades and Property Owners’ Association, which had 
expressed content with the amended property clauses of the General Powers Bill, 
suddenly developed an acute interest in the tramway question, and adopted a 
resolution hostile to the Bill, on the ground that ıt proposed municipalisation, It 
then began to issue circulars, handbills, and leaflets on the subject In this propa- 
ganda considerable expense has been incurred—far more than a bona fide associa- 
tion of ratepayers would be likely to incur, and so far as we are ‘aware the association 
has never denied that ıt has been helped by the Industrial Freedom League 
Money has been flowing freely to foster the agitation They [the Company] 
can well afford to subscribe handsomely, through the Industrial Freedom Le 
to the anti-municipalisation agitation in Birmingham It 1s worth their while to pay 
lecturers, letter writers, and various other agents to serve their purpose ut 
the simplest citizen can see the difference between genuine doubt as to a particu- 
lar line of policy and antagonism, which has been vamped up for their own ends by 
a coteme of grasping capitalists —Before this bastard American promoting rang got 
a foothold in our city, it was desirable that the Corporation should have power to 
work the tramways; now it is an absolute necessity "—Bermengham Daily Gazette. 
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The best way to arm ourselves agaist the dangers which have 
overcome municipalities in America, 1s to increase the protective power e 
of our local authorities The insidious opposition which has been 
directed against so-called “municipal trading” in recent years 1s a 
serious menace to the efficiency, stability and purity of municipal 
mstitutions Itis a subject which the Parliamentary Committee now 
sitting on Municipal Trading cannot overlook if its investigation 1s to 
be full and far Here,*as ın Amenica, it is becoming more and more 
a question of the Trust or the Town 

ROBERT DONALD 


The poll in support of municipal Bills 1s taken under an old Act, which does not 
prevent corrupt practices. Atthe Birmingham poll taken on 6th, 7th and 8th Nov last 
a great deal of money was spent ın the hope of defeating the Corporation The 
Property Owners’ Association denied that it was distributing money ın the interest 
of the company, concerning which the Bi mzngham Daily Post wrote — 

“We note, also, that there has been no disclaimer of help from the ‘ Industrial 
Freedom League,’ which is the British Electric Traction Company under another 
name We know that it is the aim and purpose of the League to work through local 
associations for the interests of the company We know that tens of thousands of 
circulars have been issued to the people of Birmingham against the Bill Who pays. 
for them? We know that scores of vehicles have been hired to bring up grossly 
illiterate voters to poll against the Bill. Who pays for these vehicles? We know 
there is far more money being spent in this fight than mere disinterested citizens 
wo: ld be willing to supply Who supplies that money? 

‘Let the simple fact be clearly grasped that we do not charge the British Electric 
Traction Company with having done a single thing that ın a legal sense it has no 
right todo It exists for zhe promotion of 1ts own interests, and it can spend as 
much as it pleases ın almost any way that it thinks fit to promote these interests to 
the greatest possible extent It can spread a false fear of ‘Socialism’ by all the 
literary arts ıt ıs able to employ It can shower circulars and pamphlets and 
bewildering miscalculations upon the citizens as freely as ıt pleases It can have a 
whole army of astute agents working ın the city on its behalf, and even if ıt hires 
vehicles to take voters to the poll, and compensates working men for the Joss of time 
in voting, it may still be well within the law What the burgesses of Birmingham 
have to consider 1s, whether they are prepared to let the control of a great public 
service pass into the hands of private speculators, who can well afford to use all 
these means to overthrow the decision of the chosen representatives of the people. 
This so-called British Electric Traction Company 1s largely financed by Mr Pierpont 
Morgan and his friends, and 1t works upon anti-British methods We have studied 

e the effect of such methods on the municipal hfe of America, and we pray heaven to 
save British cities from the degrading blight of pandering corruption, which ts their 
almost inevitable consequeace ” 

It isnot quite correct to say that the company is “largely financed” by Mr Morgan, 
althongh on one occasion ke came to its rescue, and some of his partners are share- 

olders, 

The Birmingham Datly Marl sad — 

“No thoughtful citizen could watch some of the incidents of the poll which 
terminated on Saturday, without becoming sick at heart Much more serous than 
the risk of the Bill being defeated is the other danger—that of corruption in 

ictpal life—which, if talerated, becomes like a cancer, a growth which saps the 
vitality, and in the end destroys life entirely” Notwithstanding its first defeat, the 
Trust kept up the campaiga in Birmingham with great persistency and ended ıt up 
by pubhshing a daily paper, for nine days before the council meeting, 
which finally rejected the company’s scheme by an overwhelming majority It is 
now occupied in the futile effort of trying to injure Birmingham tramways by glaying 
off the suburban towns against the city 
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N an article filling eighteen pages of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for June, Mr Ronald McNeill has constituted himself the 

vindicator of James Anthony Froude, and has, with studied bitterness, 
attacked my introduction to the “New Letters and Memorials of 
“ Jane Welsh Carlyle,” ın which I have exposed Froude’s shortcomings 
and backslidings as a biographer As it appears from announcements 
made ın this article that Mr McNeill has further attacks to make, it 
might seem well to wait until he has exhausted his stock before 
replying , but on the other hand, it 1s perhaps expedient that the abuse 
he has already hurled should be cleared away before ıt has time to sink 
in. His further revelations shall be dealt with in due course if they 
deserve an answer, but his allusions to them, together with certain 
oracular utterances of his countryman, Mr T P O’Connor, incline me 
to believe that decency may require that they should be passed by with 
averted look Even if this be so, however, a complete answer can be 
given if required before a medical tribunal to what I suppose to be 
Mr McNeill and Mr O’Connor’s questionable and preposterous 
insinuations j 

In the first place Mr McNeill ıs indignant that I should have 
ventured on what he calls “an unwonted excursion ın literary criticism ” 
(how chagrined he will feel when my collected works are published,” 
and the veil of pseudonymzty 1s laid aside) He resents my trespass on 
the domain in which he and Mr T P O’Connor are overlords, and 
thinks that I have no qualification for the work I have undertaken 
I have at least the qualification of having had some personal acquaint- 
ance with Carlyle, of having had a long and imtimate acquamtance 
with several members of his family, and of having had special Prane A 
m one branch of the subject of which I treat What qualification 


* This article was finished and placed ın the Editor’s hands before the pubhcation 
of Froude’s 4pologza “ My Relations with Carlyle” It 1s, therefore, only an answer 
to Mm MeNeill’s article A full, and ıt ig hoped, final answer to Froude will be 
given—J C-B 
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beyond that of any other writer Mr McNeill has to intrude on this 
controversy I am at a loss to surmise His present performance ıs, ° 
as I shall show, a tissue of blunders and misconceptions of which I 
should have thought no one but Froude was capable And here, 
perhaps, is the secret of Mr McNeill’s zeal m his self-appointed task 
He 1s in affimty with Froude ın his methods and shares with him that 
intellectual astigmatism that leads to confusion. Let me at once give 
an instance of the farcicél character of Mr McNell’s article He affects 
to lay great stress on accuracy and finds fault with me for my “ strange 
“ignorance of social usage” in having wnitten “Lady Harriet 
“ Ashburton (szc)” He has omitted to note that I have written the 
name exactly as it is written repeatedly in Mrs Carlyle’s letters with 
which I was dealing Willit be believed that this stickler for etiquette 
has in the course of his slipshod article thirteen times over deprived 
me of the designation to which I am not only by social usage but by 
right entitled? (Sze, szc indeed ) 

It 1s not possible in the space which can be allowed me here to 
follow Mr McNeill through all his devious courses and correct his 
manifold misrepresentations, refutation takes longer than bald and 
reckless assertion I must therefore be content with demonstrating 
the unsoundness of some of the pnncrpal beams ın the rickety structure 
he has so precipitately erected, which, left to itself, would soon crumble 
away, but the overthrow of which may be hastened by a mere breath 
of criticism. 

To begin with, Mr McNeill asserts that I have surpassed “ every- 
“thing that has hitherto been written” “in the vehemence of my 
“ mvective ” against Froude, and that 1s, as he must know, a ridiculous 
exaggeration The fact ıs that I have dealt with Froude with com- 
parative mildness and moderation I have set down my belief that he 
was in private life an honourable and straightforward man, and I 
have not been behind Mr McNeill in my acknowledgment of his 
brilhant literary gifts, and while, as in duty bound, pointing out that 
he laboured under a treacherous memory, a constitutional tendency 
to imaccuracy and to errors of judgment and the adoption of 
preconceived ideas, which once formed he defended with blind 

“obstinacy and sometimes with a rather unscrupulous employ- 

, ment of the arts of advocacy, I have stopped short of 
accusing him of that delberate falsehood which several of his 
assailants have laid to his charge, or even of intentional 
misrepresentation The worst I have said about him is that he was 
guilty of “shiftiness,” and really I do not know a more suitable word 
ery to the conduct of a man who makes an unconditional offer m 
the columns of the Tzmes, and next day refuses to implement ıt It 

1s convenient to Mr McNeill to ignore the fact that Froude has been 
the subject of invective in connection with other undertakings pf his 
besides his “Life of Carlyle” I*must remind him that there is not 
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one of Froude’s works the accuracy of which has not been called in 
* question, and that with quite remarkable unanimity all those who have 
investigated his statements have pronounced them absolutely untrust- 
worthy Pages might be filled with quotations echoing the verdict of 
Sır Leshe Stephen—the most lenient returned agamst him by any 
careful student of his wntings—that “he suffered from constitutional 
“inaccuracy, made strange blunders even ın copying plain documents, 
“and often used his authorities ın an arbitrary and desultory fashion,” 
and a long list of much severer strictures on him might be added 
Mr Iwan-Muller, who has recently examined his account of his South 
African transactions, says “ Froude was deliberately untruthful,” and 
Mr W S Lilly, who has followed him m his historical researches, 
says that he ıs “not merely untrustworthy but mendacious” “It 1s 
“ difficult,’ says Dr Richard Garnett—a man of judicial fairness of 
mind—“to reconcile his (Froude’s) conduct with the stern love of 
“truth by which he professes himself to have been actuated” 
Freeman’s dictum was, “ When we have read Mr Froude’s account of 
“any matter, we know, at all events, one way in which it did not 
“happen” 

But my “invective,” according to Mr McNeill, ıs not merely out of 
tune, but out of time I have stirred up the ashes of a bye-gone 
controversy and raised anew a cloud of noxious dust when the 
atmosphere was gradually clearing But was the Carlyle-Froude 
controversy a bye-gone one, and ıs there any pretence for saying that 
a sifting process was quietly going on? Why, the controversy has been 
renewed again and again during the last twenty years, and only five 
years ago ıt flamed up briskly on the publication of Mf David Wilson’s 
excellent book, and assuredly the need for controversial debate has 
not disappeared Froude’s grotesque musrepresentations of Carlyle still 
work their way They have permeated and poisoned public opinion, 
and of a score of biographies of Carlyle that have appeared since his, 
there are not above two that are not tated more or less by the 
venom that he distilled There has recently been some revival of 
mterest in Carlyle’s writings, but the general notion of the man, as 
derived from Froude, still ıs that he was selfish, harsh, hypocritical, and, 
guilty of shameful conduct, and this notion is not only cruelly unjust to 
his memory, but baneful ın its effects, by alhenatimg from the study of 
his teachings many who would profit by them “The crabbed moralist,” 
said Carlyle ın his “ Mirabeau,” “had some show of reason who said: 
“«To judge of an onginal contemporary man you must in general 
“ € reverse the world’s judgment about him ,’ the world 1s not only wrong 
“in that matter, but cannot on any such matter bemght One co 
“is that the world is ever working itself mghter and nghter on such 
“matters that a continual revisal and rectification of the world’s first 
“ judgment is going on.” 


The time has come for a revisal and rectification of the world’s 
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judgment about Carlyle, and im order that that may be secured it 1s, 
needful that the fictions by which Froude misled the world and 
blackened his character should be swept away It 1s ın order that they 
may aid in this salutary operation, and supply some material for the 
true biography of Carlyle which has yet to be written, that “ The New 
“Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle” have been issued 
Their réception has been in every respect what was anticipated, and ıt 
is satisfactory that they have on all hands been acknowledged to 
afford a more pleasing impression of Mrs Carlyle’s conjugal relations 
than did the “ Letters and Memorials” of 1883 But the “ Letters and 
“ Memorials ” of 1883 were those that Froude selected, and the present 
seres consists of those he rejected That the introduction to the 
present series has at least stimulated interest ın them ıs unmistakably 
attested by press-cuttings 
If Mr McNeill had full confidence in the cause he has espoused he 
ought not to deprecate but rejoice at a renewal of controversy 
“ Undoubtedly,” he says, “the prevalent belief is that Froude was 
“proved guilty years ago of every sort of iniquity a biographer could 
“commit” Mr McNeill should not be content to leave his Sir Galahad 
with his shield thus besmirched, but should eagerly embrace any 
opportunity of cleansing ıt But, after all, Mr Nels attitude towards 
the controversy ıs of no consequence, for ıt will go on whether he 
likes ıt or not, and be renewed again and again until the right be 
done It would be criminal to allow Froude’s hideous and bedaubed 
portrait of Carlyle to go down to posterity as ın any degree authentic 
Mr McNeill has obviously a profound contempt for the profession ` 
to which, I believe, he belongs He tells us expressly that Froude’s 
“mine volumes exposed him to a tempest of acrimonious reproach, 
“merciless alike ın severity and persistence,” and now he ıs arguing 
that these nine volumes were just and mnocent and worthy of all 
acceptation How miserably purblind the journalists must be! I 
recollect that Froude, in his dream of “ A Siding at a Railway Station,” 
mentions that when his own writings were submitted to the infallible 
test the few passages which survived were those “which had been 
e “selected for special reprobation by the weekly journals” And so Mr 
McNeill, discounting the whole critical judgment of the penod, actually 
maintains that Froude’s writings did Carlyle’s reputation no harm 
“No one,” says he, “ who reads these books” (Froude’s nine volumes) 
“in any spirit but that of an attorney getting up a brief against Froude 
“could venture on a criticism so ludicrously wide of the mark as Dr 
“ Crichton-Browne’s assertion that Froude ‘shattered Carlyle’s reputa- 
ae tion’ and ‘gathered a cloud of disparagement about his memory’” 
Well, all I can say ıs that if I am ludicrously wide of the mark I am in 
° exceedingly good company, and that the spirit of the attorney must 
have animated all those who havessought an explanation of the obloquy 
which fell on Carlyle’s name soon after his death, apd of the revilings 
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with which he has been assailed down to this very hour, for without 
exception they have attributed these to Froude Masson, whom I 
would rather have on my side in such a question than Mr McNeill, 
says, “It ıs these nine volumes by Froude that have done the mischief, 
“if mischief ıt be The Carlyle of the present day, for nearly all the 
“ world, 1s not that ideal sage and patriarch of letters that went to his 
“ grave in peaceful dignity and amid universal honour four years ago, 
“but ıs Mr Froude’s Carlyle, the Carlyle of these nine volumes I 
“cannot but hold Froude responsible for much of the current desecra- 
“tion of Carlyle’s memory” “That Carlyle was ‘a man of generous 
“* nature, a man genial, kind, unselfish and affectionate beyond most 
“men of his generation,” says Mr David Wilson, “is certan That 
“the majority of honourable and cultivated people believe him the 
“reverse of all this is also certan The explanation is to be found 
“in the faults of his biographers, and chiefly of the author of what 1s 
“ still esteemed by many the standard ‘ Life of Carlyle,’ James Anthony 
“Froude” But the criticism conceived in the “ spint of the attorney ” 
and “ludicrously wide of the mark” cannot after all, Mr McNeill finds, 
be so summarily dismissed, and so he proceeds to argue that if, as I have 
affirmed, it was Froude’s books that caused the extraordinary collapse in 
the pubhc estimation of Carlyle which we deplore, the blame rested not 
with Froude, but with the reading public and their want of discernment. 
But a new reading public with diminished insight was not called into 
existence for the reception of these volumes The limitations of the 
average mind were already known to Froude, and ıt was his duty to 
calculate what the effects of his representations would be The 
responsibility for the degradation of Carlyle’s reputation to such a 
degree that he has been stigmatised as “a boor and a brute” 1s there- 
fore his, and his alone, and that degradation has not been confined to 
the indiscriminating populace, but has been largely accepted by the 
cultivated classes Mr Lous Dyer, of Oxford, a man of trained 
hterary judgment, writes to me, “ Reading Froude threw me into a 
“state of wnitation against Carlyle from which I have not even now 
“ recovered ” 

That Froude was himself conscious that he was not free from blame 
1s Clear enough He was much depressed in spirits after the issue of 
the “ Reminiscences” and their universal condemnation, and when his 
Carlyle work was fimshed, he plaintively exclaimed, “I have set up a 
“statue, but they will look at nothing but the spots” But the spots 
thus admitted were not natural flaws in the marble, superficial blemishes 
or the inevitable stains of the studio, but suggestions of deep-seated 


corrosion, and were accompanied by deformity and distortion of feature", a 


The statue he set up was a Hercules, not only rugged, but repulsive 
No doubt, as I have been careful to state, Froude bestowed much 

fervideeulogy òn Carlyle, and verbally recogmsed him as the greatest 

and best man he, had ever known There could be added to the 
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passages quoted by Mr McNeill many even more eloquently and. 
earnestly paying homage to the man he was proud to call his master 
and friend But what avails all this adulation when there is bound up 
with ıt so much of calumny and detraction? A few grains of subtle 
disparagement may leaven a large volume of praise, but ın Froude’s 
“Life of Carlyle” the disparagement ıs not in grains but in bushels, 
and 1s so much more impressive than the praise, that 1t 1s remembered 
when the praise is forgotten Mr McNeill quotes Mark Antony’s 
oration over the bier of Cæsar in order to jibe at Mr Birrell and me 
as “honourable men” He might have bethought him that there we 
have a brilliant illustration of the way in which praise, reiterated praise, 
may be so blended with subtle censure as to mduce scathmg indignation 
I do not suggest that Froude’s intentions ın his parti-coloured rhetoric 
1n relation to Carlyle were similar to those of Mark Antony ın the case 
of Brutus, but the result was the same, a revolution in public feeling 

But the popular prejudice which Froude created against Carlyle was 
dependent not more upon his own words of censure or innuendoes than 
upon his way of dealing with the Carlyle papers which he was allowed 
to mampulate It surpasses comprehension how Mr McNeill can 
bring himself to say that the denunciations of Froude’s dealhngs with 
these papers were “ entirely without justification ” 

As regards the “ Reminiscences,” everything ihar Mr McNeill alleges 
n wrong and misleading “There 1s,” he says, “no ground for the 

‘assertion that Carlyle expressly prohibited the publication of the 
“fragment entitled ‘Jane Welsh Carlyle, ” and yet he must have read 
the words in Carlyle’s handwriting attached to that fragment—words 
which Froude suppressed 

“I still mainly mean to ġurn this book before my own departure, but 
“ feel that I shall always have a kind of grudge to do it, and an indolent 
“excuse, ‘Not yet, wait, any day that can be done, and that it zs 
“possible the thing may be left behind me to interest survivors— 
“ friends only, I will hope, and with worthy curiosity, not zzworthy!” | 

“In which event I solemnly forbid them each and all of them to 
“publish this bit of writing as it stands kere, and warn them that 
o “without fit editing no part of ıt should be printed (nor so far as I can 
“order shall ever be), and that the ‘ fit editing’ of perhaps nine-tenths 
“of ıt will after I am gone have become zmpossible” 

Could there be a prohibition on publication more explicit or binding 
than this? And yet within a few weeks of Carlyle’s death the paper 

n “Jane Welsh Carlyle” was given to the world as part of the 

“Reminiscences” without any editing at all! Challenged with 
= a isloyalty to the express wishes of his dead fiend, Froude explained 
that Carlyle had cancelled the written prohibition, written at a time 
when he was fully conscious of the character of his work, by subsequent 
oral communications This Mss Alexander Carlyle firmly ¢emed 
During the thirteen years she was her uncle’s constant companion, she 
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, knew of the existence of this fragment, and often heard him speak 
of it, always in the sense that it should never be published, 
and she was astounded when she accidentally learned that it 
was in print. If it was only Mrs Alexander Carlyle’s word 
against Froude’s, hers should be accepted without hesitation 
Froude’s inveterate maccuracy ıs attested by a cloud of witnesses 
Mrs Alexander Carlyle had a special gift bgqueathed to her in the 
codicil to her uncle’s will “as a testimony of the trust I repose in 
“her, and as a mark of my esteem for her honourable, veracious and 
“ faithful character, and a memorial of all the kind and ever-faithful 
“service she has done me” But beyond this there is evidence that 
Froude was mistaken, for theie are passages ın the fragment which a 
man of Carlyle’s temperament, in possession of his judgment, could 
never have allowed to be exposed to the vulgar gaze. Then surely 
ın so momentous a matter Froude should not have been content with a 
mere verbal authorisation, but should have ‘insisted on a written with- 
drawal of so stringent an obligation. That Froude did do violence to 
Carlyle’s wishes may be proved out of his own mouth, for he himself 
says that Carlyle agreed to the publication of the “ Reminiscences 4 
with “requisite omissions,” and he published them without omissions, 
save one or two trivial ones, and the very significant one interdicting 
the publication of the Jane Welsh Carlyle Memoir which I have quoted. 

It cannot be believed, say what Froude may, that Carlyle would ever 
have sanctioned the proclamation of all the acrid and stinging things 
he had, in his most dyspeptic moods and incongruous way, written 
down about his most eminent contemporaries and many private friends 
There ıs an universally recognised distinction between private records 
and printed publications, and there ıs not one of us who would like to 
see his or her dianes or familar epistles without very “fit editing” 
given to the world Society would go to pieces if practices like those 
of Froude, ın relation to Carlyle’s “ Reminiscences,” were permitted 
The least that can be said of him is that he committed an amazing 
indiscretion and showed his inappreciation of Carlyle in taking seriously 
what were often mere manifestations of temporary testiness or fantastic 
tropes Over-statement was frequent with Carlyle, and sometimes a, 
part of his humour and hard words often concealed the tenderest 
sentiments Mrs Gulchmist relates that once when he had just been 
advocating the shooting of Irishmen who would not work, he was 
affected until the tears rolled down his cheeks when Mrs Carlyle read 
aloud the account of the execution of the Italian Burnelh, and that on 
another occasion he was caught lavishing endearments on the little dog 
Nero, the uselessness of whose existence he had been strougly 
denouncing 

And not only as regards the substance and date of publication of the 
“ Reminiscences,” but as regards the date of publication of the “ Letters 


“and Memonals” also did Froude heartlessly ignore Carlyle’s 
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injunctions Mr McNeill makes hight of the provision of his testament 
“(after what delay seven—ten years)” and treats ıt as a mere 
suggestion “thrown into a parenthesis,” apparently hinting that a 
parenthesis in a will is of no validity. But anyone mpartially reading 
the will must, I think, arrive at the conclusion that seven 
years after his death was the mmimum period of delay contemplated 
by Carlyle, and that the discretion left to Froude was between 
seven and ten years after that event That Carlyle desired the 
publication to be postponed for a number of years after his death ıs 
made more than probable by Froude’s admissions in the “Life in 
“London” that on the MS, when ıt was handed to him in 18 71, there 
was a pencil note naming for the date of publication twenty years after 
his death. The “after my death,” Froude goes on, had been erased, 
but the twenty years remamed Of course, Froude as usual alleges that 
these restrictions were afterwards orally modified, but they clearly 
. Indicate that Carlyle, when best able to judge, had made up his mind 
that a long delay in publication was desirable Some part of the 
“Renuniscences” was in print before he was dead, the work was 
indecently rushed into publication before he was cold in hus grave, and 
the “Letters and Memorials ” followed in 1883 Froude was generally 
inahurry. He actually sent out an invitation to Carlyle’s funeral two 
days before he was dead 
Mr McNeill has the temerity to argue that, in mentioning seven or 
ten years in his will as the delay before publication, Carlyle was 
thinking of the lapse of that period from the date on which he wrote 
the words, and not from his death, when the will became operative ; 
but this is sophistical reasoning of the first water, for suppose Carlyle 
had hved a few years longer than he did, then according to Mr McNeill 
the seven years would have elapsed, and the “ Letters and Memonals ” 
might have been published during his lifetime which, having regard 
to his repeated and solemn monutions, is absurd The statement that 
Carlyle had expressed a wish that the “R&muniscences” should be 
published immediately after his death cannot be supported by an atom 
of proof Froude himself first made the proposal about early publica- 
fon in a letter to Miss Mary Aitken, dated 20th July, 1879, and 
received by her when she was with her uncle in Dumfnes , he renewed 
it to Mr and Mrs Alexander Carlyle when they were dining with him 
on the 20th of November, 1879, and asked them to ascertain whether 
“their uncle would be wilhng that the ‘Reminiscences’ should be got 
“ready for publication during his life-time” They put the proposal 
before him the next day, when he replied instantly and emphatically, 
ao! let me be well away out of this before anything is done” His 
answer was communicated to Froude and there the matter dropped 
Froude’s treatment of Mrs Carlyle’s letters was ın some respects 
even more objectionable than that of her husband’s “ Remuiniscenges ” 


Mr McNeill characterises my statement ın this connection that Froude 
° ` pn : 
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. laid sacrilegious hands on the holy of holies “as nonsense,” but if he 
will read Mrs Ohiphant’s indignant protest against Froude’s publication 
of Mrs Carlyle’s love-letters, he will perhaps realise that a charge of 
profanity may be reasonably sustained These letters were not 
entrusted to Froude with any license to do what he hked with them 
They were not burned by Carlyle simply because he could 
not lay his hands on them, but he had ingcribed on the onginal 
manuscript, from which the copy given to Froude was made, these 
unqualified and obligatory words “ My strict command now 1s, ‘ Burn 
“them if ever found Let no third party read them, let no printing 
“of them or any part of them be ever thought of by those 
“who Jove me’” But in spite of his peremptory mandate Froude, 
who was undoubtedly a third party, and who professed to love Carlyle, 
read these letters and made lengthy extracts from them ın his first 
volume Even had a discretion been given him he would have had no 
night to publish these letters, for he should have reflected that Mrs 
Carlyle would have been horrified at the idea of their being canvassed by 
the million, but he had no discretion in the matter, and in doing as he 
did he “betrayed his trust.” And not only the love-letters but the 
Journal contammg the most secret communings of Mrs Carlyle’s spirit 
in her hours of solitude, which she had kept under lock and key from 
Carlyle himself, and which Carlyle had no right to dispose of, was 
ruthlessly dragged into the market place, and so, as the Journal was 
kept during a penod of severe and protracted sickness, at the zadzr of 
her sufferings as her husband said, her morbid musings became an 
element m the judgment passed on him 

Mr McNeill’s allegation that there was “chagrin” on the part of 
Carlyle’s relatives with reference to the features of Froude’s portrait 
is no doubt correct, but his suggestion that that chagrm was connected 
with monetary matters 1s groundless Their chagrin had reference 
simply to Froude’s indiscretions and to his misuse of the biographical 
material placed in his hand 

Mr McNeill’s further allegations, if they are his and not those of 
some evil prompter behind him, that Froude “ generously decided to 
“ give the American profits (of the “ Remimiscences ”\ to Mrs Alexander, 
“ Carlyle,” although that “lady had of course no legal nght to a penny 
“ of it, and her uncle had never, to Froude’s knowledge, said a word on 
“the subject,” should be characterised in language which I am reluctant 
to resort to They are entirely at variance with the facts “ Will it be 
“beheved,” asks Mr McNeill, “that Carlyle’s niece (Mrs Alexander 
“ Carlyle) now had the assurance to maintain that Froude had promised 
“ her the whole proceeds of the sale of the ‘Reminiscences ’ at home and, 
“abroad?” The answer 1s, Yes, ıt will be beleved, and that she was 
amply justified ın doing so will be proved out of Froude’s own mouth 

During Carlyle’s lifetime Froude entered into an engagement to 


regard himself, as trustee for Mrs Alexander Carlyle -of the 
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copyright and whole profit to be denved from the publication , 
of the “Reminiscences” as part of the provision her uncle 
intended to make for her On the 28th November, 1879 
(Carlyle being then alive), Mr and Mrs Alexander Carlyle were dining 
with Froude, his son, Mr Ashley Froude, being present, when this 
arrangement was discussed and confirmed in the fullest sense On 
the 14th of February, 1881 (Carlyle was then dead), still before the 
publication of the “Remuniscences,” Mr Froude wrote to Mrs 
Alexander Carlyle proposing to divide with her the profits of the first 
English edition amounting to £650 To this she demurred as incon- 
sistent with Froude’s engagement, and on the zist February, 1881, 
Sir James Stephen wrote to her that Froude was perfectly satisfied 
with the note of a conversation with her which Sir James Stephen 
had himself drafted The note was as follows — 

“Mrs Alexander Carlyle says that Mr Froude some time ago 
“promised to give her the whole proceeds of the ‘Remuniscences,’ 
“and that she informed her uncle of his intention and that he 
“approved it, and that under these circumstances she declines to 
“recelve any share of the proceeds less than the whole” On the 
same day, 21st February, Froude wrote to Mrs Alexander Carlyle, “I 
“had settled in my own mind that you ought to have half of the Enghsh 
“copynght of both books, the ‘Reminiscences’ and the ‘Life and 
“* Letters’ to follow Of course, you shall have every farthing that 
“comes from the ‘Remuimiscences’” Two days later, on the 23rd of 
February, Froude wrote to Mrs Alexander Carlyle as follows — 

“Tam bound to tell you that Ashley [Froude’s son], who was present 
“ıt seems at one of the conversations about the copyright, entirely 
“confirms your account of it I am utterly ashamed of myself, and 
“can only suppose that the addition of a new volume with fresh 
“ matter [that 1s, the article ‘Jane Welsh Carlyle |, and a general sense 
“that I had been thinking a good deal about the American part of the 
“business, has confused my memory as to what had passed, and led 
“me to believe that I was free to arrange the details over again Ido 
“not wonder now at anything you may have thought of me” 

e Perhaps Mr McNeill now, lke Froude, feels “ utterly ashamed ” 

of himself, and will have some expostulations to address to whoever 

may have beguiled him into defaming a dead woman, “the woman” he 

insolently calls her, “dear httle soul” she was to Carlyle, and to all 

who knew her, as I had the privilege of doing, one of the brightest, 
~ sweetest and most amiable of her sex. 

Had monetary considerations influenced Mrs Alexander Carlyle, 
she might have “harassed” Froude effectually, for there can be no 
doubt in the minds of those who have examined all the documents 
bearmg on the case that the inclusion of the “ Jane Welsh Carlyle 
“ Memoir ” in the “ Reminiscences ” was a violation of her uncle’s wighes 
and that all the Carlyle papers, exclusive of the “ Letters and Memonals 
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» “of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” which by Carlyle’s direction had been placed 
in Froude’s hands ın 1871 and bequeathed to him in Carlyle’s 
will, were properly and legally her property Mr McNell’s pro- 
nouncement that Mrs Alexander Carlyle “declared that the papers 
“ delivered to Froude by Carlyle’s own hand in 1871 and 1873, some 
« of which were bequeathed to him by Carlyle’s will, while others passed 
“to the executors, had been given to her verpally in 1875,” 1s, even if 
possible, more hopelessly fallacious than the statements I have already 
examined 

No papers except the MS of the “Letters and Memorials” were 
ever delivered by Carlyle to Froude, and Mrs Alexander Carlyle was 
not so foolish as to make any claim to the 1871 papers, which were 
those bequeathed to Froude in the will She only claimed the papers 
which she herself lent to Froude at Carlyle’s wish and which were 
intended to be used by Froude in writing her uncle's “ Life” It 1s 
impossible within the lımıts of a magazine article to give even an 
epitome of the evidence and correspondence bearing on this claim, but 
Mr McNeill will not again venture to treat 1t as cavaherly as he has 
done when he has read the following opinion of Mr (now Lord Justice) 
Cozens-Hardy, given not on an ex parte statement, for all the corre- 
spondence and the opinion of the counsel whom Froude and Sir James 
Stephen had consulted were before him 


Mr Cozens-Hardy was asked to advise— 


“What are the respective nghts of Mrs Alexander Carlyle, Mr 
“ Froude, Carlyle’s executors and others ın relation to— 


“Firstly, the ownership of the MSS, letters, family papers and 
“ materials generally, 


“ Secondly, the nght and use of publication, 
“Thirdly, the copyright and profits, 


“and generally what course Mrs Alexander Carlyle ıs entitled to 
“take to secure what she considers due to her uncle’s memory and 
“the benefits he intended for her?” 


This ıs Mr Cozens-Hardy’s opmion— 


e 

“ Prima facie the nght to the manuscripts, letters and family papers 
“vests ın the executors of the late Thomas Carlyle I think, how- 
“ever, that there 1s good ground for contending that the ownership 
“of these documents ıs not vested in the executors, but 1s vested in 
“Mrs Alexander Carlyle, to whom they were given by her uncle in 
“June, 1875 

“Tt appears from the accompanying statement that what took place 
“amounted to an zmmediate present gift, as distinguished from an 
“intention to give, and moreover the fact that such a gift was 
“ &Rpeatedly acknowledged by Mr Carlyle in a manner which will supply 
“that corrobargtion which is necessary to support Mrs Alexander 
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“Carlyle’s clam This being so, I thmk that Mrs Carlyle ıs entitled 
“to claim the documents from Mr Froude or from the executors In 
“saying this I do not of course intend to say that Mr Froude may not 
“use for the biography the letters which were lent to him by Mrs 
“ Carlyle for that purpose 
“2 I think that the nght of publication passes with the ownership 
“of the letters and other papers, except so far as the writer of any 
“letters addressed to Mr Carlyle or their legal personal representatives 
“may interfere by mjunction to restrain the publication 
“3 I think that the copynght and the piofits to be derved from 
“the publication will also belong to Mrs Carlyle, subject, however, to 
“this quahfication—Mrs Carlyle permitted Mr Froude to have the 
'“ documents, and to publish part of them in the volume of 
““ Reminiscences,’ and I am not prepared to say that she can, as of 
“night, prevent the republication of the ‘ Reminiscences? It seems that 
“ım 1879, before the publication was resolved upon or finally 
“authorised, Mr Froude agreed that all the profits to be derived from 
“that publication should belong to Mrs Carlyle See his letters of 
“21st and 23rd February, 1881 But I understand that Mrs Carlyle 
“has agreed to allow Mr Froude to retain £ 300 out of the profits 
“arising from the sale of the ‘Remuniscences, and that Mr F roude has 
“assented to this and agreed to assign the copyright to her 


“ (Signed) HERBERT H COZENS-HARDY 


“7, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
“ July 8th, 1881” 


Mr McNeill’s averment that “no corroboration of her (Mrs 
“ Alexander Carlyle’s) statement that the manuscripts had been given 
“to her could be produced” 1s therefore incorrect Clear and conclusive 
confirmatory testimony was supphed by Mr Alexander Carlyle, by Mrs 
Aitken (Carlyle’s sister, of whom he wrote that “she was never known 
“to tell a he”), by Miss Aitken, Mr Wiliam Allingham (Editor of 
Frasers Magazine), Mr Fredman, Madame Venturi and Mrs 
Anstruther , 
Passing by several instances of Mr McNeill’s ineptitude—for 
mstance, his contention that the mistakes discovered by Professor 
Norton in the “Reminiscences” “were of the most trifling typo- 
“ graphical description ”—I come to what he has to say as to Carlyle’s 
relations with his wife In this connection he 1s in possession of a 
secret of a thrilling kind which 1s to be divulged shortly, and fo. which 
in the meantime the public interest ıs being dihgently wound up 
But apart from that secret, of which he 1s the avant courier, he has 
nothing original to say He accepts Froude’s view that Carlyle was 
after his wife’s death overwhelmed with remorse for his cruelty towards 
her, and he simply ignores the arguments which have been adducec®to 


show that ıt was not remorse that Carlyle was suffering from, and 
© . . 
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that he was on the whole an exceptionally kind husband He will 
have it that in order to shield Carlyle from the blame justly due unto 
him I have represented Mrs Carlyle as “ a mad harrigan,” but madness 
in the common sense I have not ascribed to her, and harngan—t 1s 
Mr McNeill’s word, not mine, and I suppose 1t 1s harridan he means— 
goes a httle too far Even Mr McNeill will not, I suppose, maintain 
that she was all soul and tenderness like Shakespeare’s later 
heromes, Ophela, Desdemona and Cordelia She had im her 
much of the sparkle of Beatrice, some of the shrewishness 
of Katherine, and a dash of the stiff-neckedness of Margaret of 
Anjou, but she was withal—and so I have described her—a brilliant 
and remarkable woman, witty and charming, affectionately proud of 
her husband, but weighted during a great part of her hfe by ill-health, 
which at one period took the form of mental derangement, and it was 
out of that mental derangement that her chief grievance against her 
husband, on which Froude has enlarged, arose 

Froude’s case that Mrs Carlyle was neglected and ill-treated by 
her husband rests entirely on certain passages In her Journal and 
letters, which, being cryptic to him, he employed her old friend, Miss 
Jewsbury, to interpret 

The ancient witticism, “ No case, abuse the plaintiff’s attorney,” has, 
I should have thought, served its time and become entitled to a 
retiring pension, but Mr McNeill, who seems to have a special taste 
for fusty chestnuts (he smacks his lips over the stale American joke, 
“Do not shoot the performer, he ıs doing his best ”), drags it forth 
once more and apphes ıt ın a way that entirely deprives ıt of its point. 
He-accuses me of abusing not merely the plaintiff and the plaintiff's 
attorney, but an independent witness in the person of Miss Jewsbury 
I have not abused Miss Jewsbury, but I have endeavoured to discredit 
her testimony, and that 1s, I take it, a legitimate proceeding But I 
question whether it 1s equally legitimate when a witness has been 
hopelessly discredited, to go on trying to foist her evidence upon the 
jury That is what Mr McNeill has done He has wnitten that ıt was 
“Carlyle’s own deliberate statement that, mm spite of her emotions, 
“Miss Jewsbury’s recollections of his wife’s stories were ‘ substantially 
“correct?” Carlyle did say that “ Geraldine’s accounts (not stories) 
“of her (Mrs Carlyle’s) Chilchood (mark the omission!) are 
“substantially correct,” but as regards her Narratives as a 
whole, which extend down to the time the Carlyles settled 
in London, he wrote—‘few or none of these Narratives are 
“correct in all the details, some of them ın almost all the details 
“are incorrect” He subsequently refers to the Narratives as a “ Book 
“of Myths,” and declares that they grow more and more mythical as 
they go on “ Geraldine’s account of Comley Bank and hfe at Edn- 
“burgh is extremely mythic” “ Geraldine’s Craigenputtock stories are 
“ more mythical than any of the rest,” and yet ıt is upon these Cragen- 
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puttock stones, mythical of the mythic, that Froude has founded his 
primary indictment against Carlyle for his treatment, or rather mal- * 
treatment, of his wife 

These stones of Miss Jewsbury’s were written, Froude says, m 
comphance with Carlyle’s request that she would “tell him any 
“biographical anecdotes which she could remember to have heard 
“from Mrs Cazlyle’s lps,” a statement which was, as usual, absolutely 
incorrect, as 1s proved bya note addressed by Carlyle to Miss Jewsbury 
on returning her Narratives to her, in which he reminds her that ıt was 
Lady Lothian who had sez her on to write them and lays on her 
his solemn injunction that no one but Lady Lothian should ever see 
them 

“One or two contemptuous expressions in Mrs Carlyle’s hand- 
“writing,” says Mr McNeill, “are produced in support of the con- 
“venient theory that Miss Jewsbury was not trustworthy,” but if Mr. 
McNeill has read the “Letters” which he criticises he must know 
that this is msleading It ıs not one or two contemptuous expressions 
that have to be explained away, but a long series of caustic 
denunciations of her fnvolity and folly scattered through letters ranging 
from 1844 till 1864 As I have said, Mrs Carlyle had a sincere 
affection for Miss Jewsbury, and was grateful for her kindness, 
but when we find her describing her as “all flippancy and 
“fuss,” as suffering from “outbursts of hysteria,” as being “a con- 
“siderable fool with her head packed full of nonsense,” as “the most 
“ gossiping and romancing of all our mutual acquaintances,” as “ having 
“wonderfully little sense,” and as “ Miss Gooseberry,” we can scarcely 
believe that she regarded her as anything but eminently untrustworthy 

Miss Jewsbury’s reading of the Journal was a piece of romantic 
mvention, and the true inwardness of the Journal 1s to be found ın the 
fact that Mrs Carlyle’s mind was disordered at the time she penned 
it. Mr McNeill, who must be an unrecognised expert in ‘neuto- 
pathology disputes this The theory that Mrs Carlyle suffered from 
mental derangement ıs in his opimion “extravagantly far fetched,” 
“ıs fourlded on a remarkably tottering foundation” and “on the 
ny flimsiest pretences” She was dzfficile, but ın the words of a thm 
and acidulous writer in the Tzmes, no woman of her time knew a 
hawk from a handsaw (or hernshaw as Mr McNeill learnedly prefers 
to have it) better than she Quite so The quotation ıs apposite 
When the wind was southerly Hamlet knew a hawk from a handsaw, 
but he was mad north-north-west, and so Mrs Carlyle, while in certain 
directions sane enough, was in others mentally morbid and deluded 

I am of course diffident in differing from Mr McNeill on such a 
question, but 1t seems to me that the evidence adduced of Mrs Carlyle’s 
mental derangement ıs conclusive, and the evidence so far adduced 
1s entirely derived from Froude, for I have refrained from making use 
of corroborative facts that have privately come to my knowledge I 
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still beleve that she suffered for years from one of those slighter 
* forms of partial insanity which cause far more domestic misery than 
downright madness, and the medical profession ıs, I have reason to 
believe, entirely with me on the point Since the publication of the 
“New Letters and Memonals,” I have met several members of my 
profession who have read the Introduction, and they have one and all 
expressed their concurrence with my view of Mrs Carlyle’s case Mrs 
Garrett-Anderson, no mean authority on such å matter, writes to me, “I 
“think you have done well to defend Carlyle against the imputations 
“ Froude made on his conduct to his wife I remember quite well how 
“plain ıt seemed to me when Froude’s volumes and Mrs Carlyle’s 
“Letters appeared that she was a neurotic of a very high order 
“T thmk your protest quite useful” Dr Mercier, one of the most able 
of the medical psychologists of the day, writes to me, “ The family 
“history, the story of her youth, the recurring nervous maladies, the 
“ insomma, reproduce faithfully the story with which one 1s already 
“familiar in so many cases of what ıs euphemustically called ‘nervous 
“breakdown, and the story told by herself of her depression, her 
“ appetite for horrors, her haunting fear of madness, and her meditations 
“on suicide, show incontestably that in these years her mind was 
“disordered and astray” Dr Buzzard, one of our most emient 
neurologists, writes to me, “ The case appears to be one of a congenital 
“neuropath n whom the strans and struggles of life caused ever- 
“increasing nervous exhaustion, for long of an intensity insufficient to 
“be notably apparent, but betraying itself at a critical time by obvious 
“sions The symptoms are evidently those of neurasthenia.” The 
Medical Press and Circular says, “We consider that Sir James 
“ Crichton-Browne has done both the dead and the living a great 
“service in having dealt with much delicacy but also with keen 
« scientific insight, ın his luminous introduction to the ‘ New Letters and 
“«Memonals of Jane Welsh Carlyle” with the psychological aspects of 
“Mrs Carlyle’s case” The British Medical J ournal says, “The . 
“impartial medical student of the Journal will, we think, fully agree 
“swith Sir James Crichton-Browne that, whatever ıt may be taken to 
“ prove against Carlyle, it establishes beyond all possibility of question , 
“the fact that the mind of the writer was not well balanced, and that 
“ sometimes the balance inclined across the border-line Those familiar 
“ with such cases cannot fail to recognise in the sufferings of the patient 
“described by herself with marvellous vividness, the symptoms of 
“climacteric melancholia” 

I amafraıd Mr McNeill will have to confess to an error m diagnosis— 
an error which vitiates his whole case and puts in a strong hght his 
critical incompetency f 

Mr McNeill condescends to methods of controversy which are, to 
say ‘he least, unusual, and which he will perhaps see reason to regret 


He refers to a manuscript left by Froude, giving a full account of his 
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relations with Carlyle, which has been hitherto held ın reserve, but is to 
be published shortly, and which contains, he asserts, “ disclosures of æ 
“startling nature” Mr McNeill has seen this manuscnpt, and instead 
of leaving ıt to speak for itself and to be dealt with ın its entirety, he 
hastens to extract from ıt a gross charge against Carlyle, and to accuse 
Mr Alexander Carlyle m connection with that charge of having 
tampered with Mrs Carlyle’s Journal and suppressed the incriminating 
passage, while falsely *stating that the Journal is published by him 
exactly as ıt stands and stood when it first came into his possession 
Such charges should not be lightly bandied about or advanced at all 
without full circumstantial details which will enable their value to be 
tested The charge against Carlyle, alleged to have been contaimed in 
his wife’s diary relating to an incident that occurred nearly 50 years 
ago, 1s given the emphasis of itahcs by Mr McNeill, but does not 
profess to be set forth in the words she used, and 1s not accompanied 
by any particulars as to the circumstances under which the incident 
happened It mght therefore be difficult to meet ıt with the prompt 
demal which everyone who knew the Carlyles instinctively feels ıt 
deserves, and which 1s necessary to prevent it from doing the mischief 
that a tardily contradicted slander may set in motion 

Fortunately, however, Mr Alexander Carlyle’s memory and letter- 
files supply the information which Mr McNeill has withheld, and enable 
me to say that Mr McNeill has stooped to a pitiable perversion of the 
facts By documentary evidence in Froude’s handwriting, 1t appears 
that ıt was he and not Mr Alexander Carlyle who suppressed the entry 
in the diary of which Mr McNeill has made use, and that he did so 
out of respect not for the reputation of Carlyle, for which he cared 
httle, but for that of Mrs Carlyle who had bewitched him He required 
from Mrs Alexander Carlyle, on handing over to her the literary 
control of the “Remumiscences,” an undertaking that she would not 
publish this passage, and ıt was by her hand, ın fulfilment of her promise 
to Froude, that it was cut out of the Journal which has therefore been 
published exactly as it stands and stood when it came into 
her husband’s possession on her death With reference to 
this entry Froude wrote on the 20th of April, 1886, “I 
“mtend that, if possible, this knowledge shall die with me, ’ 
and yet here we have Froude’s representatives, with as little 
regard as he himself showed for the myunctions of the dead, proclaiming 
urbe et orbt what he desired should remain a profound secret This 
violation of Froude’s wishes by his family, which Mr McNeill, appealing 
to some ethical standard peculiarly his own, pronounces “ the exercise 
“of a perfectly legitimate discretion which no nght-minded person 
“can fail to respect,” 1s no concern of the friends of Carlyle, who are 
indeed gratified that this portentous document 1s at length to see the 
hght Its recurrent invocation during the last twenty years as an 
instrument of intimidation has been treated with contempt, its produc- 
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tion now for purposes of revenge will bring discredit on those who 
‘so employ it, not on those it ıs intended to wound and injure 

But what ıs this termble charge that ıs to blast the memory of 
Carlyle and ensure the apotheosis of Froude? It is, says Mr McNeill 
with an obvious shudder, ın Zzadzcs, a record of physical cruelty Mrs 
Carlyle has put it in her diary that on one occasion her husband, in a 
fit of passion, “ zflzcted on her flesh the marks of hes physical violence” 
This sounds very shocking as we picture to oufselves the bruised and 
mangled wife, and the unscrupulous domestic Dictator emulating the 
example of that savage old grenadier, the father of Frederick the Great 
But how about the actual facts? What truth is there m Mr McNeill’s 
version of them? As far as I am informed not a scintilla The 
exact words in Froude’s letter to Mrs Alexander Carlyle are, “there is 
“a passage referring to ‘two blue marks on her wnists, ıt was this 
“which caused him so much pain in looking back” But a few lines 
further on in the same letter Froude adds, “I know also that on this 
“or on some similar occasion Mrs Carlyle had made up her mind to 
“destroy herself” The inference is obvious, that the blue marks on 
her wnists, 1f inflicted by her husband—and she does not say so—were 
finger-prints left in his efforts to prevent her from doing herself 
personal violence, and were therefore signs not of cruelty but of watch- 
fulness and tender care Is not Mr McNeill aware that Mrs Carlyle 
passed through what her husband called “a desperate time,” and what 
Dr Blakiston, of St Leonard’s, descnibed as “ hysterical mania”? If 
he knew anything of the state of affairs that these terms connote, he 
would not be so greatly scandalised over two blue marks on the wnst. 
It 1s possible that Froude, with his inventive and suspicious mind, may 
have attempted to show that the determination to destroy herself 
resulted from the indigmity done to her in the causation of these blue 
marks, but ıt must be borne in mind that Mrs Carlyle’s published letters 
prove that she contemplated suicide for months together, and some- 
times when she was away from her husband and from any possibility ot 
provocation by him 

Let us put the’ worst possible construction, however, on Mrs 
Carlyle’s words, and suppose that in a fit of temper her husband did 
roughly and even cruelly grasp her wrists—not a very likely form ot 
assault—and cause blue marks on her sensitive and very bruisable skin. 
Is ıt credible that such an mcident—not unknown even in well- 
regulated famles—would rankle in his mind after an interval of twelve 
years, during the whole of which his wife had given generous expression 
to her gratitude for his unfailing gentleness and loving-kindness, and 
fill his declinmg days with remorse as Froude would have us believe ? 
Is ıt credible that if, as Froude says, it was this mcıdent that ın the 
after years caused him so much pam, he would not have mentioned ıt 
amongst all the unsparing self-reproaches in which he indulged Never 
once ‘does he refer to it m ies wntmgs Never once did 
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he mention it to his mece, who was his confidant in his saddest 
days According to Froude and Mr McNeill, Carlyle’s nobility of 
nature was conspicuously shown forth in the penitential reparation he 
resolved to make to his wife’s memory But was this man with his 
hatred of hypocrisy and fearless sincerity likely to content himself with 
half an expiation? Was he likely to parade his peccadillos and hide 
away his mortal sins? , Is it not certain that if he had been guilty of 
what Mr McNeill finely calls “brutality” he would have humbled 
himself in sack-cloth and ashes and confessed his fault? I 
unhesitatingly affirm that Carlyle never suffered fiom remorse in 
Froude’s sense of the word, but from poignant grief ın which noble 
natures so often upbraid themselves with imaginary misdeeds and 
defaults and magnify their foibles into grievous sm Remorse indeed! 
as well charge him with pride, over-weaning pride, because he fondly 
exaggerated the virtues and talents of his loved and lost one There 
1s not to be found in all Carlyle’s writings after the death of his wife, 
when he was probing his heart and memory to their depths, any specific 
instance of an offence against his wife more serious than his refusal to 
shake hands with the dressmaker at Madam Elise’s, when she desired 
him to do so, this “cruelty” he afterwards called ıt He even denies 
the excessive engrossment in his literary labours with which Froude 
afterwards charged him His wifes writmgs in her closing years, 
when she had got over what she called her “nervous misery,” and was 
able to calmly survey the past, are the best answer to Mr McNeill’s 
attempts to prove that he was a brute Mr McNeill owes an apology 
to Mr Alexander Carlyle, and an offering to the Manes of Carlyle for 
the outrage he has done his memory 

As to the true conjugal relations of the Carlyles Mr McNeill has no 
glimmering of insight, and I question whether he has even thought 
it worth while to read the part of the introduction dealing with these 
Tennyson and Browning, with ample opportunities of observation, said 
that they enjoyed hfe together, and from among the hadbztués of 
Cheyne Row a host of witnesses can be summoned to confirm this, 
and to establish that for any jarring notes that may have disturbed the 
common concord the Herzeen Goody was more than her husband to 
blame Mr Percy Fitzgerald writes to me, “I used often of a Sunday 
“to go and talk with the late Mrs Forster who was a shrewd and very 
“observant lady She had met all her husband’s many frends and 
“knew a great deal I remember her talking much of the Carlyles and 
“their ménage, and once I said—albeit a friend and admirer of Thomas— 
“that she must have had a rough tıme Mrs Forster smiled and said, 
‘‘ Don’t you believe all that! She was rather an actress and liked to 
““pose as a martyr, talking of her suffermgs and getting sympathy I 
assure you %e was the great sufferer’” 
The temptation 1s strong to go on with the analysis of Mr MgNeill’s 


curious concoction, but perhaps enough has already been done to reveal 
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„the nature of its mgredients He has persuaded himself that 
Froude’s biography of Carlyle was “a white-washing Life ”—so he calls 
it—and the man who cannot distinguish between white-wash and tar 
and feathers ıs not difficult to convict of shortsightedness. But tar, 
like pitch, 1s apt to defile those who touch ıt, and I cannot but fear that 
Mr McNeill will have reason to deplore his handling of Froude’s 
biographic coating of Carlyle, and especially of this last pot of it, so 
long hidden away and reserved for him to apply 


JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE. 
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to live in London, 1s the fact that women may be constantly 
seen gomg into and out of public-houses They are sometimes alone, . 
sometimes carrying their babies, sometimes ın company with other 
women or with a man, and they may be observed lingering for a long 
time, often for hours, side the swinging doors. London papers, too, 
are filled with items that are never found in American papers, lists of 
female convictions for drunkenness, children cruelly neglected by 
drinking mothers, or husbands deceived and homes ruined by drunken 
wives 
And this only too obvious difference between the two countries (ror 
in America drunkenness among working women 1s extremely rare, and 
they are practically never seen in public-houses), 1s borne out by a more 
intimate acquaintance with the habits of the London poor For years, 
I have known intimately a set of brave factory girls in London, who 
have come to my club in the winter evenings, and spent long summer 
days with me in the country, and from these girls, brave because they 
have signed the pledge and have kept ıt, I have heard of the constant 
temptations to dink which surround them on every hand As httle 
children they were sent to the nearest public-house to fetch drink for 
father or mother, very often when father and mother were too drunk to 
fetch ıt for themselves, and there was always the temptation to steal the 
httle reward of a sip from the can When they left school for the factory 
at 14, proud to have their hair up, their first initiation into grown-up 
life was the beer or whisky fetched ın to the factory to fête the new 
arrival, beer that they were expected to share in dunking, and were 
to pay for entirely out of their first week’s wages Then they were 
«ned to jon the “spirit club,” paying in so many pennies a week for 
several weeks before a wedding, a birthday, or a holiday, and the money 
thus saved was spent ın one grand drinking bout, either ın the factory, 
or, af that was not allowed, m the nearest public-house Then very 


O NE of the first things that strikes an American woman, on coming 
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.soon came the friendship with some young man, the “ walking-out i‘ 
with him, and the drinks ıt was the custom for him to offer, as his one 
idea of a happy evening or a holiday 

“ But it 1s not only the young men who do the paying,” said Matilda 
to me one evening “Before holiday times girls save up their money, 
“and go into a public-house directly they are paid off Then each 
“ girl stands a 2d whisky to her friends, and € it 1s a party of five or 
“ six friends, each girl has five or sıx glasses, and pays 10d or Is. Some- 
“times they go together in even a larger party, and spend each one as- 
“much as 2s or 2s 6d” “How can they possibly afford ıt? ” I asked, 
“when their wages are only 10s a week or under?” “They pay first 
“and afford ıt afterwards,” she answered 

“Do the girls do this in your starch factory?” I asked Matilda's 
sister 

“No,” she answered, “because our forewoman 1s a member of a’ 
“Temperance Association, and most of the girls are teetotallers ” 

I had no reason to doubt all these facts told me by my gurls, but I 
thought I should lke to see and prove for myself the conditions of 
working girls’ lives, and I determmed to enter a factory for a week. 
All my friends told me that the disguise would be impossible, but my 
club girls were more sangune They said that I must disguise my 
age, but need not disguise my voice, as they often had girls with quiet 
voices in their factories, but never women of middle age 

My dress consisted of an old torn black skirt, a dirty, ill-fitting 
cotton blouse, an old green jacket without buttons, and a shabby sailor . 
hat pressed down over a row of front “ curlers,” my back hair being 
strained mto a tight httle knot. The “curlers” were the most 
important part of the disguise, six metal ones across my forehead 
completely changing my expression When I got taken on in the 
factory, 44 out of the 45 girls employed there wore these curlers, and 
many of them told me that they kept them on from Monday morning 
until Saturday afternoon, when they burst forth, I suppose, ın the glory 
of a really curly frnge Over my skirt I also had on a dirty blue apron, 
but to wear ıt 1n the street to and from work, as I did the first day, was, 
I found, considered very low ° 

“ Sy, you don’t wear your apron ’ome, do you? You didn’t ought to,’ 
at least ten girls said to me my second day 

My hands were very dirty, and on one finger I tied a dirty rag, but 
I could not manage the blue tattoo marks on my bare wrists which, I 
afterwards saw on the arms and wrists of most of*the girls in the 
factory One girl had “ Fred” tattooed on her wrist, and other girls 
had initials, or anchors, or pierced hearts 

In this disguise, I presented myself one Tuesday afternoon 
at a rope factory where I had heard that a particularly 
rough set of girls were empleyed I had also heard that 
work, was not, slack there as ın so many other factories, 
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and I was rejoiced to see, on turning the corner of a quiet street, , 
a large paper pasted on a gate with the words written across ıt ın blue 
letters, “ Girls wanted” Beside the closed gate was a little house, with 
the office in ıt. I entered this, and said to the smart young clerk, “I 
“want work” “This way,” he said, and showed me into a little yard 
“T will call the foreman.” 
After standing in the cold for about five mmutes, the foreman 
appeared, a rough workman ın a dirty blue linen suit. 
“I see you want girls,” I began, “I want work.” 
“You ought to have come sooner, I took two on after dinner. What 
“ have you been doing?” 
“House work” (This was nearer to the truth than any other reply 
would have been ) 
“You'd better not leave,” he said, not unkindly “ Better stay where 
“you are Do you understand this work?” 
“No,” I answered, “ but I should lke to come here” 
“Well, you can come on Monday and try again it won't hurt you to 
come” 
“What wages do you pay?” I asked 
“Eight shillings a week to beginners, nsing to ten shillings when 
“they gets worth ıt.” 
“T want ten shillings” (My club girls had told me to ask for ten.) 
“T am very strong.” 
“Yes, 1f you’re worth it, but you see you don’t know the work” 
“What are the hours?” 
“ Sıx to five-thirty You can come again on Monday” And with 
this final but not very satisfactory remark, he turned me out of the yard. 
The following Monday I reached the rope factory about 11 o'clock 
Again I was shown into the yard and again disappointed, as the 
foreman had only just taken on a new gurl at six that morning 
“You can come at six in the morning to-morrow, if you like,” he 
said, “and try again,” and with that I had to be satisfied. But as it was 
not a definite promise, I thought I would try for other work in case 
this failed I went to four laundries in the neighbourhood, but was 
invariably met with the disconcerting question, “ What can you do?” 
My answer that I did not understand laundry work was always greeted 
with a superior smile, and the reply that no such girls were needed, 
though in one case I was told that I mght come back and see the 
manageress after dinner Knowmg that the rope girls had dinner at 
one o'clock, I went back there to see them come out. They were 
indeed a very rough lot, in torn dresses and coarse sacking aprons and 
“curlers,” no hats, laughing very loud and shouting to passers-by Some 
of them saw me slinking along on the other side of the street and 
laughed atme I hung about until the gates shut at two o'clock, hoping 
that the foreman would take me gn, but he paid no attention te me. 
When I had ventured to suggest to him that I might be allowed in for 
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„the afternoon to learn the work, he briefly and forcibly 1ephed that 
he knew his own business best, and that I could not teach it to him. 

As there seemed no prospect of work in any laundry, I bethought 
myself of a large box factory near the “ Prince o Wales ” public-house 

I turned up a muddy lane, past another public-house, the “ Corner 
Pin,” and at the door of a huge factory I was told to ask for the manager 
in a httle office A young lady typewriter, behind a glass screen, greeted 
me politely, and told me that the manager would come presently There 
was only one chair in the little room, and that was covered with 
packages, but I managed to sit down on the edge, as I was very tired. 
After about twenty minutes, two working girls came in, having heard, 
they said, that hands were wanted, and we talked for an hour while we 
waited together The youngest was rather a pretty girl of seventeen, 
dressed in shabby black for her mother, who had recently died. Durmg 
her mother’s illness she had left the laundry where she was getting 10s 
for four days’ work, but was now anxious to begin earning money again 
Her companion was a stolid, stupid girl of nineteen, who had been a 
general servant, but not to “ sleep in,” evidently a very degrading thing 
in the opimon of both of them She wanted to make a little money 
only “ to get some clothes round her,” as her father was willing to keep 
her, and she was being over-persuaded by her friend to try the box- 
factory imstead of general service agam. They talked about the 
character of the girls ın the factory, and said that some of them were 
very rough and spent a great deal of money at the two public-houses 
at the end of the lane 

“But we needn’t go with them,” they said, “we can keep to 
“ ourselves” 

A small boy kept appearing at intervals to ask us if we were being 
attended to, and finally a smart young woman, with her hair most 
elaborately dressed, came in and asked a few hurried questions as to 
age, previous occupation and wages of my companions, who were nearer 
the door than I The younger one said that she had been receiving 
7s a week, and explained to me afterwards, “ What was the good of my 
“s’ying 10s? I knew I could not get that ’ere” 

“You would begin at 6s a week here,” said the manageress, and i 
burried away 

We commented on her dress and admired her hair, until the small 
boy appeared and announced pompously, “No new girls are wanted 
“here” So we went away, the other two very discontented at having 
been kept waiting so long Sx shillings apparently seemed to them 
a splendid sum to begin on while they were learning the work. As it 
was late, and I was very tired, I abandoned any further search for work, 
trusting that I should be taken on at the rope factory on Tuesday 

Having put my harr in curlers over night, and set my alarum clock 
for 4930, I was out of the house before five o'clock the next morning. It 
was still quite dark, and very few people were in the streets, only an 
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occasional policeman or a small group of workmen about the coffee, 
stalls. Even the public-houses were not open, though many of them 
were dimly lighted A few carts were astır, but mostly not going in my 
direction Not knowing how long the walk would take, as I had always 
gone by ’bus before, I hurried on. In the dark I was afraid of missing 
my turning, and I finally inquired the way of a man in a little news- 
agent’s cart ° 

“Its a long wy yet,” the man rephed “ Won't you ’ave a lift?” 

I got in very thankfully, and as we went along we chatted of his 
horse, his business, his hours, and so on, and I told him of the work I 
was hoping to get. At parting he called out, “I’ope you'll get the job 
“ Pll look out for you,” but I was never fortunate enough to meet him 
again. 

As ıt was not yet six o’clock I went into a little eating house and had 
a cup of cocoa fora penny It was rather thin and too sweet, but very 
warming after my cold drive At five mmutes to six, I found the 
factory doors open, and went in with some of the girls through the 
yard where I had waited twice, and through a door into a very large 
high room hghted with electric light, and filled with machinery and 
large iron bobbins of rope The girls took off their jackets and sailor 
hats, and hung them up ın a little wooden room partitioned off After 
inquiry, I stood close to the door where another girl was also waiting 
She said that the foreman had definitely engaged her, and I felt 
miserable to think that I was not so sure However, when the 
six o'clock electric bell rang, another foreman came up to us and said, 
“Come along, PIl show you what to do” I dropped my hat in the 
mess room, and followed the line of girls into a still larger room, where 
the machinery was already making a deafening noise The foreman 
placed me beside a large combing machine and fetched a gurl named 
Ethel to show me how to feed the machine with hemp 

“It’s easy work,” she screamed above the loud roar, “’taint ’ard” 
The hemp was slowly uncoiled from twelve large bins over pulley 
bobbins into the machine, and our business was to pick out any 
imperfections, knots or bits of dark grass, or rubbish, and when the bins 
were emptied to roll up fresh ones, fastenmg the new hemp to the old 
hemp without any break At 6 30 another girl named Lucy appeared 
and took Ethel’s place, and she worked with me until the fourth day, 
when I was considered competent to work that end of number 3 machine 
alone 

The hemp was combed and pressed in my room by seven machines, 
each one of which was tended by several gitls who all shared what 
httle responsibility there was, and worked amicably together, though 
with a languor and lack of interest that were plainly the result of the 
great fatigue necessarily arising from the fact that they had been up 
since 4 30, and that many of thep had to work from 6 to 8 wethout 


foad It seems to me impossible to get good work out of anybody 
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under these conditions, and I feel sure that even these rough girls 
would have worked with far more energy and interest if they had been 
less tired and better fed, and had been given some sufficient incentive 
to mcrease the output of their labours 

Shortly after I had got to work, the timekeeper came and asked me 
my name, and told me that my number would be 28 After that, three 
times a day on beginning work, I had to takg the little metal check 28 
off its hook on the board near the door and drop it into a box IfI had 
arrived too late to go into the factory at 6, I could have come in, as Lucy 
generally did, at 630, fine 1d After that I should not have been 
admitted until after breakfast at 8 30, fine 4d This happened on my 
last ‘day, and the foreman advised me not to let ıt happen soon again, as 
when fines mount up to 6d another 6d ıs put on He asked me kindly 
if I had overslept myself, and was mdeed always very kind to me, 
except when I neglected my work The gurls all voted him “very 
“cwl,” and had their jokes with him, as also with old Jack, the man 
who oiled the machines, who would sometimes chase after them with 
his can 

At 8 o'clock a bell rang, and we had half an hour for breakfast, which 
the girls had brought with them, bread and butter and tea, made in open 
tin cans, with sugar and milk that one girl went out to fetchın I went 
out myself to an eating shop and had a boiled egg and a cup of cocoa, 
and at dinner time a plate of roast beef, but the girls did not know of 
these luxuries 

From 8 30 till 1_we worked again, and this was the longest part of 
the day It seemed as if the hours would never pass There was no 
clock in the factory, and we should be “given the sack,” the girls told 
me, if we stood on the windowsill to look up at the clock ın the church 
tower just opposite The work was very monotonous, and it took me 
three days to get used to the contimuous standing The girls soon got 
hungry, after therr hight breakfast, and were constantly nibbling bread 
and butter, or eating unwholesome sweets When our machines went 
wrong or the hemp ran short we used to chat a little, roaring out brief 
questions and answers above the noise of the machinery It was very 
difficult for me to understand the shrill cockney tones at first, but J 
gradually understood and answered more intelligently 

“ Sy, ıs you going to give us a concert again at dinner time?” 

“ Sy, ’ave you got a bloke?” 

“ Sy, do you think your lydy wot you told us about will ever come and 
“talk to us at the dinner hour? We amt well enough dressed Must 
“we wear collars?” (instead of silk handkerchiefs) “Sy, will she 
“really come?” 

“ Sy, ’ow do you like it ere?” 

“ Sy, ıs you really going to give us some flowers at dinner-time? I’m 
“ passionately fond of flowers y 


From one to two we had a rest, and I spent most of the time ın the 
e ee. b 
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httle mess room with five girls who had been very friendly from the first, 
and had invited me to sit with them, and had told me not to mind if the ° 
other girls laughed.at me They had for dinner more bread and butter 
. and tea, and one or two of them would generally go out to fetch a 
ha’porth of fried potatoes and 2 ha’porths of fried fish or some pastry 
which they ate by themselves or shared with the others I never saw 
them eat any meat except once or twice in a sandwich, or a meat stew 
They were extremely generous in offering me their food, and seemed a 
little hurt when I invariably refused They talked very freely as they 
ate, about their tastes and interests and friends, and I found it difficult 
not to answer their questions as openly as they answered mine. 
Towards the end of the time, indeed, as I grew to know and like the 
girls, my necessary deceit was really painful and seemed a most unfair 
return for their generous and implicit faith n me Every girl had a 
bloke, and they wanted to know if my bloke ever “’it me,” as theirs 
constantly did, they said. 

“What does your bloke do?” they asked 

“ He's out of a job,” I was obliged to answer 

“Is ’e in one of them unemployed processions ? ” 

“No,” I answered, “ he’s too grand for that” 

“ A good job ’e isn’t,” they said, “ they’re all boozers They goes to 
“the next pub and gets drunk” 

About 130 the other girls, who had been eating their dinners in 
little groups, scattered about among the piles of hemp, began to collect 
round the mess room to listen to our conversation Once or twice I 
tried singing to them, and they listened with great pleasure, but ıt was 
impossible to start choruses they knew, as they at once joined in with 
loud, coarse voices, with an accompaniment of dancing, and made such 

-a noise that the trmekeeper complained They knew a certain number 
of hymns, but sang them ina very irreverent and boisterous manner 

At two o'clock the bell rang again, and we all returned to our 
machines for another three and a half hours I got very much bored, as 
my work of picking out blemishes was extremely easy, and did not 
nearly occupy my whole attention Once I put a couple of knots in 
guy pocket, thinking that I should nke to show them at home, and a girl 
who saw me told me that I should be “ given the sack” if the foreman 
caught me stealing string 

At about a quarter past five a curious unrest pervaded the room, and 
the girls began to slack work and to tidy their hair and put away their 
aprons The instant the bell went at five-thirty there was a bolt for the 
mess room, and the girls were dressed in hat and jacket and out in the 
street almost before the bell had stopped Those girls who hved in 
my direction walked with me until I was so tired that I had to get intoa 
"bus, Clara, my “ mate,” on one arm, pretty Lizzie, with her earrings 
and bold bright eyes, on the other, several other girls rollicking in 
front, a few more straggling behind ° They were in riotous spirits, and 
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«pulled an occasional door bell as we passed along, and shouted at every 
man we met. They saw me mto my ‘bus with many “ good-nights,” 
which they repeated with redoubled shouts and laughter as a little later 
they drove past the bus in the open cart of some kind waggoner 

My second and third days passed in a very similar manner, and the . 
better I got to know the girls, the more I admired their kindliness and 
generosity On my last day, Friday, I was tgken into the yard and 
shown the shed where the hot water for the tea was boiled. At one side 
was an old brick fireplace, and this the gurls filled with hemp rubbish 
and lighted up, and we had a splendid blaze at which to warm ourselves 
Nine weeks before one of their mates had caught fire there, through 
her own carelessness, and had been badly burnt Now she was coming 
out of the hospital, and the girls were raising a subscription “to get 
“ some clothes 10und her,” as they said There was a rumour that the 
machinery was out of order, and that the factory might be closed for a 
week, which meant no wages, but in spite of this prospect of destitution, 
these generous creatures subscribed each one 6d or 3d to the fund. 

At half-past four the machinery began acting very oddly, and the 
girls made a fnghtened rush for the door The head foreman, knowing 
there was no danger, ordered us back to our places, and soon the 
manager appeared and set us to work cleanmg our machınes But 
when his back was turned, the girls collected in excited groups to 
discuss the event. “Why wasn’t you afraid?” they asked me, “ why 
“didn’t you run? The machine might ‘ave blowed us all up 72 
“wouldn't ’ave cared if we all ’ad one leg ın the air and one in the 
“ street” 

I tried to explain the manager’s responsibility for compensation, but 
they were too excited or too ignorant to understand me 

At five o'clock the bell rang, and we were paid off and told not to 
return until the following Monday I received my wages in a little 


envelope marked— 
28 


A Russell, 
55s 4¥ed 


I spent some of my earnings treating several girls to a ’bus ride home, 
as ıt was now no longer necessary to pretend to be so poor I have 
since been told by a lady, to whose club some of the gurls belonged, that 
they only began this last day to suspect that 1 was not one of them- 
selves The first evening, they told this lady of the new gurl who was 
a “cure” (curious), and who didn’t seem up to much work and sat down 
a great deal Later on they described my singing as being “lke a 
“lydy’s, but ’er clothes ıs just like ours, muss, ‘er blouse don’t meet in 
“thesback.” This same lady tells me that the girls were out of work 


for a week, and that they came to the club every evening very much 
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excited, some of them having spent their days going about to public- , 
houses with an organ But they proudly refused any help from their 
club lady, preferring to pawn their clothes. 

The girls who belonged to clubs—and there were about ten of them 
out of the forty-five—were decidedly superior to the others in behaviour 
and ideas One of these, Ellen, who was a total abstainer, described 
her life tome She was,21, the oldest girl in the factory I believe, and 
her parents were dead She boarded with a kind landlady, to whom 
she paid 6s a week for a small room, food and washing The landlady 
called her at 430 and gave her a cup of tea and a bit of toast at 5 
At 530 Ellen started for the factory with tea, sugar, five slices of 
bréad and butter and 3d for her dinner, handed to her by the landlady 
out of her 6s Of this, Ellen only spent 134d or 2d. on her dinner, 
adding the other penny to her 4s a week spending money At 
6 o'clock in the evening the landlady gave her tea, more bread and 
butter, with occasionally a “rasher” or a bit of fish Three evenings 
a week, Ellen went out with her “bloke,” and the other evenings to 
her club She was devoted to her club ladies, had learnt a great deal 
from them, and could smg quite nicely, and tried to keep the other 
girls ın order when they yelled and shouted 

Polly was another girl who described her life to me as she worked on 
my machme She was very small and thin, with several teeth out, and 
an enormous bun of hair at the back She was 20 and had been 
married 7 months toa sober chap, who only drank beer once a week for 
his Saturday dinner On Sunday her chap gave her a cup of tea in 
bed at seven o'clock, and then she got up and got breakfast. She 
spent the morning tidying up “ My chap says I'll die with a broom in 
“me ’and,” she said Then she got dinner, generally a meat stew 
After dinner she had a “lay down” while her chap read his paper, the 
weather being too cold to go out. 

Another girl named Edith, aged 17, told me that she was going to 
be marned on Easter Sunday to her “bloke who was always drunk.” 
When I remonstrated with her, she said that she was fond of him, and 
‘that she was not a drunkard herself Anmwe, who was only 16, talked 

e of having been drunk as most girls would speak of having a headache, 
and said that she had been drunk on Christmas Day, Boxing Day and 
Sunday in the holidays, though she could drink sixpennyworth of 
whisky without getting silly Lily, on the other hand, a tall, fine- 
looking girl of 19, confessed that one glass of beer made her light- 
headed, and that she was drunk very often, “Not every might,” as her 
mate declared, “but on Saturdays and Sundays and holidays” She 
had been very drunk during the last holidays, and her mother, who 
was a teetotaller, wanted her to take the pledge, because they were 
very poor now, the father, who was a teetotaller also, being in the 
infirmary She had not touched anything for a fortnight, and asked 
me to give her a pledge card to sign, which I did the last day 

“ . 
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I did not see any of the girls drink anything or go into a public- 
house during my four days, but that was partly because they had just 
spent all their money durmg the holidays, and partly because even ın 
my short time I was able to make teetotalism the fashion I do not 
believe that all or even the majority of these girls are often really 
drunk, but I know that they think nothing of going into a public-house 
and of getting drunk occasionally The reasons for this are obvious 
As children, all these girls were constant habituées of public-houses, 
fetching the drmk for their parents The public-house was never a 
forbidden place to them, and as soon as they became wage-earners, it 
was their first resort Tired out with a long day’s work on insufficient 
food, the quickest and pleasantest pick-me-up was to be found ın their 
old haunts, “with the landlady all smiles behind the counter,” as one 
girl said, and the lower their wages, the more reckless and improvident 
their manner of spending them. Then all their social events are 
celebrated with drink—weddings, birthdays, even funerals, and all 
holidays mean a drinking bout For 6 weeks before Christmas, these 
girls each contributed 2d a week to a “spirit club” On the day 
before Christmas, this money, amounting to several pounds, was spent 
on whisky and port wine (with a httle gmger beer for a few 
teetotallers), and was drunk in the factory at breakfast and dinner time 
And then those girls who felt they had not had enough went out to a 
neighbounng public-house and got more drink 

It was nothing, they told me, for a girl to spend on drink out of her 
small earnings a shilling or even more on Christmas Day And yet 
these girls are to be the mothers and home makers of the future How 
are they being prepared for these vitally important duties? What 
habits and what equipment do they possess for exercising their vocation 
of motherhood? Are they ın any respect fitted for the solemn 
responsibilities laid upon them? 

It 1s not within the scope of this article to answer these questions, 
but I hope that my experience will have helped to demonstrate that 
the girls who work in our factories, and who are to be arhong the future 
mothers of our nation, must be better educated, better fed and better 
paid, and above all must in some way be guarded from the temptations, 
to dnnk that so fiercely beset their lives 
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LL traces of the midnight carnage ın the palace of Belgrade have 
been cleared away The Pretender for whose benefit ıt was 
perpetrated comes in. Furst proclaimed in the midst of the still warm 
corpses, the title of military acclamation has been ratified by a National 
Assembly, convened by the Pretorians almost simultaneously with the 
massacre to meet three days after that event, and in the palace where 
Colonel Maschine and his heutenants, acting in the names of outraged 
national dignity and social purity, put to shame human nature 
Karageorgevich, whose career as a Pretender ın some poimts resembles 
that of Louis Napoleon, accepts the proffered crown The telegraphic 
agencies have informed us that order reigns at Belgrade, and that 
Peter I has entered his capital amid demonstrations of public joy 
The representatives of the Press of Europe, numbermg about a 
hundred, were, through the civility of a palace official who witnessed 
the nocturnal invasion, taken through the theatre of one of the most 
revoltmg cnmes of modern history They were minutely informed 
of the circumstances connected with it, saw the smashed doors and 
floors where dynamite tubes had exploded, the pistol shots in walls 
and ceilings, the timepieces shaken by the explosion had stopped at 
five minutes past one on the morning of the 12th June The palace 
official took them into the httle wardrobe room in which the King and 
Queen had hidden themselves, and, when found, met their doom 
unshriven, offering no resistance 
The Powers do not see why they should interfere in the internal 
affairs of Servia , and indeed why should they? They allow the Sultan 
and the governors of provinces, or provincial administrators, to be parties 
to the massacres and torturings of Armenians in Turkey, of Socialists 
in Catalonia, and of Jews at Kishenev Why then should they meddle 
when subjects massacre kings? International morality makes a face 
at the monarch who mounts his throne under circumstances that Dave 
shocked us all The enigmatic Nicholas II offers up prayers to God— 
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he says ın a telegram to Peter I —for the welfare of a country having 
“the same religion as Russia, and for his Majesty personally But the 
Journal de St Petersbourg, the organ of the Russian Foreign Office, 
calls for the pumshment of the midmght murder and a full sifting 
of the circumstances under which the murderers conspired The 
Emperor Francis Joseph, while expressing good wishes as a neighbour 
of Servia and her new King, more than hints | that his friendship will 
depend on the steps taken to bring Colonel Maschine and his heutenants 
to justice 

The Journal de St Petersbourg betrays uneasiness at the example 
set at Belgrade, and well ıt may There ıs latent in the Orthodox 
Slavs, the most barbarous members of their great family, the habilty 
to run amok when a public grievance 1s to be redressed The Russian 
Slavs are extremely subject to this nervous distemper, which ın the 
last two centuries has impelled Tsars to massacre household regiments 
and military courtiers to massacre two Tsars—Peter III and Paul I— 
whom they dealt with as though they were mad dogs King Edward 
probably ıs ın line with the Emperor of Austria Without interference 
m the internal affairs of Servia, ıt would seem as if Peter I had to face 
a boycott by his brother Sovereigns until he finds some means to prove 
he had nothing to do with the Pretonan conspiracy, and to punish 
those who joined init as they deserve 

Tt 1s worthy of remark that Count Lamsdorff, through the Journal 
de St Petersbourg, considers the relations of Russia with the new King 
as “ necessarily subordinate to the fact that his election has been carried 
“ out with perfect validity and ın full conformity with the Constitution, 
“and to the trial of the regicidal conspirators like ordinary criminals” 
Now, according to the Constitution the midnight murderers have not 
suppressed the Obrenovich dynasty The Servian Constitution 
establishes the succession to the throne on the rule of primogeniture 
It prefers the male heirs to the female, but failing the former the 
throne passes on to the semor female descendant of Mulosch 
Obrenovich. The Almanach de Gotha for the present year cites this 
provision of the Constitution One would pity the woman who 
ascended as Queen Regnant the throne of Servia. But out of the five 
Empresses who reigned in Russia in the 18th century four died on the 
throne not one of them ever had to stamp out a conspiracy Queen 
Draga’s sisters, as descendants of Milosch, are heiresses presumptive 
May not the fumous violence practised towards Draga’s family be 
accounted for by the constitutional position of the women descended 
from Milosch? The semor representative of that very able man 1s 
now the Princess Nathalie, wife of Mirko, second son of the Prince of 
Montenegro, and zée Constantinovich She ıs the daughter of a colonel 
in the Austrian service, and is a native of Trieste I am not aware 
that the Constitution of Servia bars foreigners If it does, other 
heiresses are not wanting, exclusive Of the sisters of Draga, who escaped, 
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as they themselves say, miraculously, and are now said to be-imprisoned 
i some provincial fortress The whole European Press and the’ 
Governments—save, I assume, that of Russia—do not seem to be aware 
of the non-existence of the Salic law in Servia A descendant of 
Milosch’s eldest daughter would have as good a legal right to dispute 
the title of Karageorgevich as the sons of Duncan had to contest that 
of Macbeth 

The situation of Karageorgevich ıs, morally speaking, as bad as it 
can be, and its legality is more than doubtful He ıs the receiver of 
stolen goods If he had no foreknowledge of a massacre, he knew of 
the conspiracy, and whether he did or not, he 1s an accomplice after the 
fact The faction that brought him back had no power to reinstate, 
by proclamation or otherwise, the Radical (z e, Nationalist and Russo- 
phile) Scouptchina which Alexander had an unquestionable right to 
dissolve It is true that he tred out the patience of the Belgrade 
politicians and of the café-haunting officers by his frequent changes of 
the Constitution, and that whenever he made an alteration he talked 
hke a despot People generally sooner forget tyranmical acts than 
despotic words The “ Liberals” whom he brought in were as good 
Servians and as much attached to freedom as the “ patriots” of the 
Belgrade cafés They were mostly rural, or engaged ın the cattle 
exportation business This made them wish to keep on good terms 
with Buda-Pesth and Vienna, while cultivating friendly relations with 
Russia 

Servia 1s an arcadian country One sees there no high factory 
chimneys, no grimy towns, no pauperism, and none of those sights which 
after seven o’clock in the evening disgrace so many crowded London 
thoroughfares Austria and Hungary are the chief customers of the 
rural population, who are nch in flocks and herds There are more pigs 
than inhabitants These animals are fed on acorns ın the oak forests 
on the low mountains, and fattened for a short time on maize Roads 
are few and bad But there are two great waterways, the Save and 
the Danube, the former divides Servia from Sclavonia, and the latter 
from Hungary Horned cattle and pigs can be taken by steam 
e launches by the Save and Drave as far as Marburg, and by the Danube 
up to Ratisbon The duties on the Austrian sides of.the rivers are 
low But whenever the foreign politics of Servia become too 
“Radical” (read “pro-Russian”), alarmist reports appear in the 
Austrian and Hungarian papers about foot and mouth disease, ovine 
carbuncle, pigs’ measles and trichinosis ın Servia When ıt 1s time to 
act, Custom House officials along the Danube and the Save are 
instructed not to let in horned cattle, sheep, pigs, hides or meat The 
prices of these agricultural products fall with a slump Peasants have 
to go to usurers for money to pay their taxes, which grow heavier under 
the military stram, and the lean kine devour the fat kine e The 
Roumamans and the Russians*on the lower Danube are bad 
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customers:, Roumania 1s a poor country The Russians have 
ecattle of their own, their duties are high, and they utterly 
abstain from anımal flesh and even eggs and butter during 
the long fasts of the Orthodox church When Austria 
has put on the screw for some time, there 1s a political crisis in Servia 
The peasants are very patriotic They would not grudge the lives of 
their sons in a grand war of independence to recover the old Servian 
‘limits of Douchan’s Empire But they cannot endure long-continued 
“dulness” in cattle and ın pigs The rulers life ıs threatened At 
the next general elections Liberals come ın Russia plays them nice 
little tricks Café “ Radicals” are loud in their abuse of Scouptchina, 
King and Ministers, and air the very serious grievance of Servia 
having no seaport Without a seaport she must be the humble and 
obedient servant of Austria The Servian peasant in his maize fields 
and forests is an honest, excellent creature, and a patient toler But 
when his fellow rustics send him to the Scouptchina he rapidly 
corrupts and becomes the tool of some wire-pulling politician with a 
perpetually itching palm Corruption at Belgrade ıs more repulsive, 
and in thé maim worse than corruption in Paris or London The 
brutish instincts have not the restraints of education and the unwritten 
social law Human beings at Belgrade are more lke the pigs of 
Carlyle, running over each other to get to the hog wash im the trough, 
than are human beings ın countries of older civilisation, who have not 
risen to the rank of Pasha Russian agents can and do manipulate 
them as they please There ıs no internal need for an army m Servia 
But the prevailing notion that she must be ready for a scramble when 
the next crisis in the Turkish Empire takes place will oblige Peter I to 
keep up the army on its present footing The triumphal arches 
erected ın honour of King Peter by the faction of “Ins” at Belgrade 
cannot have blinded him to the fearful difficulties that stare him ın the 
face He depends on the army, which 1s 160,507 strong on the peace 
footing, with a first reserve of 126,610, and a second reserve of 66,005, 
and is formed of five divisions Miıhtary service lasts eleven years— 
that ıs to say, two years ın the effective army and nine years in the 
first reserve Liability to service in the second reserve lasts eight s 
years The officers do not know how to pass their time All Slavs 
are clever, and Servians are not exceptions, but they cannot be called - 
intellectual, their mentality ıs low, and idleness and garrison life 
corrupt them They are on a far lower plane than the Turkish 
officers who have not yet risen to the rank of Pasha It may be that 
meditating on the Koran ıs more conducive to a higher psychical state 
than pinning one’s faith to the Orthodox ntual 

Belgrade 1s less than two days by the Oriental express from Pans, 
but the psychical state of the French officer 1s hundreds of years in 
advance of that of the Servan colonel and lieutenants who tried to 
clear’ off by massacre the Obrenovich dynasty The ultra modern 
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circumstances which accompanied their work render ıt more revolting 
Officers who had studied in the Zurich Polytechnic School knew how 
to use dynamite without injury to themselves when they wanted to 
break in doors massive as those of achurch Those who had been told 
off to cut the electric wires communicating with lamps had indiarubber 
gloves They searched by the light of composite candles they had 
brought in their pockets for the hiding-place of the King and Queen. 
When they discovered the fugitives, some of the officers held high the 
candles for their comrades to lay on and not spare the unfortunate parr. 
There was no attempt to resist All Alexander wanted was “to die 
“with Draga,” and this elevated him into the region of romance It may 
hereafter furnish a theme to Servian bards Another modern circum- 
stance makes one’s flesh creep The bodies, flung out of a window, lay 
on a garden walk until dawn, when a soldier received an order to wash 
them there with a fireman’s hydrant, and when they had been 
cleansed to lay them on the tables of the palace kitchen for dissection 
The surgeons had been requisitioned to come there at five o'clock 
When they arrived they received instructions to search into the cerebral 
causes of Alexander’s incapacity and to ascertam whether Draga could 
have hoped to be a mother 

To what degree their report ıs sincere ıt 1s yet impossible to say 
They found the King had an abnormally thick and small skull and 
sclerosed and adhesive meninges He also suffered from spinal 
malformation Draga suffered from the malady which two French 
doctors some time diagnosed, but of which a Russian doctor sent by 
the Tsar to examine her could see no sign. Thus we now see that she 
did not simulate an illness, and that she may have been acting in good 
faith in announcing the hope of giving an heir to the throne of Servia 

The use made of the sword also establishes the great gulf that 
lies between the mental states of Eastern and Western Europe The 
sword in all Western armies 1s the symbol of valour, honour and 
chivalrous tone An officer guilty of cowardice or treason 1s sentenced 
to see his sword broken before his eyes In breaking his parole he 
dishonours his sword Before the Revolution an officer who went into 
business had to resign his sword Francis I, who had showy virtues, 
had a fancy on the eve of the battle of Pavia to be knighted and to 
receive the slaps on the shoulders from the sword of the Chevalier 
Bayard Well, at the post-mortem in the palace kitchen at Belgrade, 
the surgeons counted in the body of Alexander sıx revolver wounds, 
each deadly, and forty-two sword wounds Draga received two 
pistol balls and srxty-two sword cuts and slashes She had been 
cut to pieces, but they left her face unmutilated And—still more 
fnghtful—her corpse bore black and blue marks that testified to a 
merciless pounding with strong fists The regicides gave so many 
conflicting accounts of their adventure that one did not know, what 
to beleve Itis now certain that the King and Queen were defenceless, 
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that they at once on being aroused by the dynamite took refuge in 
her wardrobe room, and that they never sought to escape by the roof, 
and did not run through a long suite of rooms, slamming the doors after 
them. They had not a moment’s time to utter a prayer 

Draga’s brothers received a five minutes’ respite to make their souls 
Nicodemus, the eldest, for whom Mademoiselle Pach mourns in Brussels, 
asked for cigars and for leave to embrace lms brother He and 
Nicholas faced unflinchingly a firing party, casting away the cigar ends 
as they stood before a wall This reminds one of La Tremouille, the 
light-hearted and heroic Frenchman in Sardou’s “ Patne” Nicodemus 
hved long enough in France to imbibe French ideas He studied 
seriously the manufacture of guns at Creusot and nfle shooting at 
Havre His fidelity to Mademoiselle Pach in the face of strong 
opposition from Draga ıs to his honour Alexander had no objection 
to his brother-in-law marrying Mademoiselle Pach, but Draga resisted 
with all the strength of her character and the resources of 
her clever wits She never thought of getting Alexander to 
adopt Nicodemus, who gave offence to no man, but favoured 
Nicholas, whose arrogance offended all his military comrades 
He postured as “the Queen’s brother,” and obtained promotion to 
which he was not entitled But such things happen in most Courts 
Is a certain first-class Grand Duke to be expelled from Russia because 
he hkes to drink ın bars, or the Grand Duchess, his wife, to meet with 
capital punishment for preferrmg sky plays and music-hall songs? 

Colonel Maschine, who figures as the ringleader in the conspiracy, 
had been ın the mner circle of King Milan, who thought him a valuable 
officer Mulan, a man of considerable ability and without his match 
in playing an intricate and difficult diplomatic game, had been educated 
in his mother’s fast set ın Vienna, and at a Paris lycée Hecame to France 
Just as the second Empure had reached its zemith, and left in 1868 to 
succeed his uncle Michael, who had been assassinated The lad saw 
Napoleon III at the Exhibition fêtes of 1867 surrounded by the 
Sovereigns of Europe, who looked more like his satellites than his peers 
He attended dinners and balls at the Tuileries and reviews at Long- 
champs, heard about the coup d'état that gave Louis Napoleon the 
mastery of France, felt interested ın that event, and sought for fuller 
information about it His boyish musings on this subject bore fruit in 
due time Miltary force as a means of government recommended 
itself to his barbarous mind It may be that he saw m Maschine a 
man suitable for coup d'état work An ostensible reason for taking 
him into favour was Maschine’s bravery ın the campaign agamst 
Bulgaria and his personal fidelity to Milan, as twice evinced in saving 
his life The partiality of the King buoyed up Maschine’s hopes of a 
brilliant military career Death overtook Milan, who so often had 
escaped poison and assassin’s bullets, on his way to Belgrade, where he 
was to have set Alexander aside and remounted the throne He 
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unexpected decease blighted the colonel’s prospects, inasmuch as Draga 
gained thereby uncontrolled fluence over the King She and the 
Maschines had long kept up a bitter feud Barbarians like to brood 
over their grievances, real or imaginary Colonel Maschme could not 
forget or forgive, and his pride prevented him from trying to propitiate 
her when she let him know that he thought her more intractable than 
she really was He Mad set about the slander that she poisoned her 
first husband, and then made believe he committed suicide This story 
had been told by the Colonel to Milan Alexander, when his father 
repeated ıt to him, called it a “ machination,” the name he ever after 
gave to slanders and libels that came to his knowledge about Draga 
He refused to hear calumnious tales, but could not prevent anonymous 
letters passing into the hands of his secretary, and spoke of the Court 
of Russia as being stupidly turned against his wife by “ machinations ’ 
One can understand from this why Colonel Maschine became the soul of 
the horrible conspiracy, and bent his whole mind to carry out a plan 
which has succeeded, through his perfect generalship as to ensemble, 
the minutest attention to details, the widest prescience, the coolest 
head and an utter unscrupulousness He has given a lesson to military 
malcontents that ought to make the Tsar feel nervous Russian 
officers have the orthodox Slav mentality (so different from the 
mentality of the Polish Slav) and would think nothing of a palace 
massacre were their angry passions aroused against Nicholas 
Colonel Maschine resembles outwardly an eminent Irishman who had 
also a genius for conspiracy, but had a sentimental, tender nature, ın 
spite of his impassive exterior and the ruthlessness of the war he waged 
against his own class, the Insh landlords I mean the late C S Parnell 
Parnell, however, had a fair face and light brown hair, came of a highly- 
cultured race, had gentlemanly feeling, and held his own with the 
agitators round him not by fighting or flattering or entertainmg, but 
by standing aloof and wrapping himself up in mystery We are now 
apt to underrate gentlemanly qualities, which are really the finest 
flowers of the ages Maschine—to continue my comparison, which only 
applies to appearance—is dark as night and has a silky beard, black as 
jet, and a wolfish mouth in laughing Otherwise he might stnke one 
as a dreamer, or at any rate as contemplative He is not a gentleman, 
however, in bearing, or ın small matters that demand self-restraint or 
' self-sacrifice But Servia perhaps cannot boast of a single gentlemanly 
man in the good old acceptation of the term Servians educated in 
Paris can and often do take a varnish, but it 1s only a thin coating 
The arch conspirator with whom I am dealing had the instincts of those 
barbarians who surrounded the Greek Emperors ın all the sumptuous 
gorgeousness of Byzantine apparel They were masters, hke him, in 
the art of bringing conspiracies to successful issues If they had 
dogmatic faith, they were devdid of moral sense, treacherous and cruel, 
and found pleasure ın torturing their victims It.1sof rare occurrence in 
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West Europe for a Marquis de Sade to shame human nature. The 
feport received by the French Foreign Office of the palace massacre 
speaks of the “ Sadish” ferocity of the men who butchered the Queen 
The repoit of the surgeons who made the autopsy could only be given 
m a medical journal The consolidation of the Queen’s power and the 
economical habits of Alexander exasperated the mulitary idlers who 
haunted the cafés, and who, with a pacific King leaning secretly on 
Austria, had no career open to them in war The annual civil list 
mcome of the King amounted to £48,000 Crown estates had been 
legally mortgaged by Milan Alexander, instead of repudiating the 
mortgages, paid them off He refused to ask for an augmentation 
of income Milan had urged him to marry a grand mece of the late 
Queen of Denmark (now Baroness Von Vincke) who belonged to the 
great matrimomal International which King Christian still heads She 
had—what Belgrade officials most value—money , and if she and 
Alexander had ever been sent on their ttavels, would have had rooms 
in that vast family hotel, Rumpenheim, near Frankfort The German 
Emperor approved of an alliance which would bring Alexander into 
close connection with members of his house Alexander consented to 
see the young lady at a watering place casino, and went back 
unengaged to Belgrade Milan then, through the Emperor of Austna, 
obtained the promise of the Archduke Frederick to accept Alexander 
as a son-in-law, and to give him a truly imperial dowry, on condition 
however that the Archduchess was to be allowed a Catholic chapel in 
the palace and not asked to appear at Orthodox masses except on 
great occasions when the Corps Diplomatigue attended Alexander 
went to Vienna and was shown a whole array of archducal sisters of 
pleasing appearance, but none of them broke the spell that held hım 
The only princess that at all pleased him he saw at Athens, whither he 
went uninvited But the day he arrived happened to be the day of her 
formal betrothal to a Russian Grand Duke He had been encouraged 
to propose, ıt was said, by the King of Greece, but only in order to 
stimulate the Russian Imperial Highness to demand the hand of the 
Princess 

Alexander had no idea of the Russo-Greek courtship He felt 
relieved when he saw the Grand Duke and Princess placed side by 
side at a grand dinner to which were mvited the leading foreigners 
who had, under the auspices of Baron de Coubertin, come to witness 
“Olympic games” ın the stadium at Athens The eye in that city 
soon becomes accustomed to the statuesque standard of human beauty 
One sees the son (or daughter) o> Man deified and yet quite natural 
in the marble remains on the Acropolis, ın the museum and on the 
tomb slabs collected there The Greek soldiers who strut about in 
opera-dancers’ petticoats are magnificently built fellows, and fear no 
man e Poor, shy Alexander, with his bent shoulders, his long curious 
neck that advanced honzontally, hs head the shape of a rounded-off 
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cylinder, with black hair that looked like a skull cap, cut a poorer 
figure at Athens than elsewhere The black eyes, behind large gold- 
rimmed glasses, never rested a moment, were nearsighted almost to 
blindness, and could not fix themselves on the face of the person he 
spoke to He seemed to feel that the royal family and Court of Athens 
would burst out laughing before he left the room His uniform fitted him 
badly It was covered with gold lace and just the thing to wear at an 
orthodox grand mass at which all the clergy are dressed with the gilded 
magnificence of zcons Another detail he had curious hands that 
snatched up nervously the kmife, fork or spoon, and when he went 
` round the circle with the King fidgetted with his sword handle Mulan 
might have passed for handsome in the company of butchers’ wives and 
daughters He had a pseudo Napoleonic aur, and resembled in mnd, 
manners and appearance the late Prince Napoleon. Nathalie still 
retains traces of the remarkable beauty which made her the belle of 
Odessa She has probably some Jewish blood, and had fine black eyes, 
fine features, a mass of black hair, and a fine build, reminding one ın 
the strength of the shoulders of Raphael’s Fornarma Alexander 
resembled neither father nor mother A French doctor would have 
claimed him as ux dégeneré, and M Hanotaux as “ fin de race” He 
must have experienced the feeling, when he went back to Draga, 
which makes a return from ceremonial stateliness to well-worn clothes 
and slippers so grateful Draga’s power increased Her goodness to 
her, brotheis and sisters—one of whom is a widow—left her without 
much money to give away She also mvested money abroad I am 
inclined to believe the Servian Minister n London when he says that 
her savings have been greatly overestimated at £ 100,000, and calculates 
them at something over £20,000 Her family cost her about £3,000 
a year That would have left Alexander £45,000 She had an 
honorary household of but one member, a young lady who went about 
with her, wrote answers to ordinary notes, and went to shops to choose 
articles from which the Queen could select purchases Draga had a 
well preserved face—handsome, but to my eye not altogether pleasing 
The splendid eyes could express any feeling that boiled her blood, 
softened her heart, raised or agitated her soul Her nose inclined to 
classical regularity, with a very faint mclination to retroussé, and she 
had the prettiest, sauciest, most perfectly formed httle mouth imagin- 
able When embonpoznt began to overpower her, the mouth, I am told, 
appeared too small The laugh rang false, the smile was not always 
good It sometimes struck me as being produced by a galvanic battery 
But the poor woman had had such a hard experience of human nature 
that she could not be frank if she wanted to be generous As Mme 
Maschine she had kept company with the most corrupt people on the 
face of the earth—the crème at Belgrade, all, save the diplomatists, the 
sons or grandsons of peasants The Turks say of the Eastern Slavs- 
5 thy are like pears rotten before they are rpe” This ıs very much 
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the case ın the Servan capital, and with all barbarians who have 
suddenly nsen in the world Draga entered the Maschine family at the 
age of sixteen Her husband, a civil engineer, acted as agent of a great 
French Catholic Royalist bank, ?Unzon Général, which diddled the 
Comte de Chambord out of 5,000,000 francs, and the late Pope out of 
a hittle less than half that sum. He gambled, and drank himself, after 
the bursting of the bubble, into delirium tremense Finally he committed 
suicide, but nct until his wife had sought relief in a divorce 

Her brother-in-law’s deep-lying instincts have been boldly published 
by humself in declaring himself the ringleader of the conspiracy and the 
organıser, with a colonel and a major he named, of the coup d'état 
They calculated every possible obstacle, and were prepared to blow up 
the palace with dynamite should they fail to enter ıt They chose 
“the King’s Own ” Infantry regiment to march against ıt, because their 
appearance ın the neighbouring streets would not alarm anyone The 
soldiers imagined they were simply to release the King from the tyranny 
of Draga. For some weeks previously reports had been circulated 
that he had grown tired of being treated by her asa baby and ordered 
about The barbanan ıs more astute and artful than the civilised man 

The “Let me die with Draga” lends poetry to the awful close of 
Alexander’s life He never fell ın love until she captivated him, and 
never cared for any other woman He became acquainted with her on 
a visit to his mother’s residence, the Villa Sacchino (“ Little Alexander's 
“Villa ”), at Bédart, a fishing place three miles from Biarritz There 1s 
no more tonic air in the world than on the scrubby hill on which this 
villa stands At Belgrade they have, during the greater part of the 
year, thick clouds of dust from the plains of Hungary, and heavy fever- 
ing emanations from the swampy lowlands across the Danube and the 
Save At Bédart the atmosphere ıs vitalising from the spray of the 
Atlantic and the mountain air of the Pyrenees The south-western 
winds, at once soft and bracing, bring health and long life to all but 
people troubled with gout and rheumatism. Alexander became there 
a romping, obstreperous young fellow He every day so tired himself 
out with boating, coaching, walking, that he could not enter into the 
social evening amusements of Biarritz Had he gone more into society, 
he might have fallen in love with a young Princess of his own age or 
an American heiress ready to set her cap at him Like a sailor who 
has just returned from sea, he became enamoured of the first woman he 
met, Draga, who might have passed for—l do not say his mother, for 
she was but eleven years his semior—but an elderly aunt Her greater 
age proved an additional attraction, as we have seen He had been 
separated too early from his mother, and handed over to exclusively 
masculine tuition Meanwhile he had longed, if not for his mother 
personally, for maternal care and sympathy and—to use a familiar term 
—for the mammy He found the mammy n Draga After she became 
his wife, he had no appetite at meals unless she helped hım Hegsat 
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through the long evenings listening to her playing the piano, and hated* 
the thought of going with or without her to the theatre Her cruel 


| 
complaint became unendurable at public ceremonies, where—her face 


wreathed with smiles and head erect—she had to play the regal part 
The Servian pear not bemg type enough to fall into the mouth of 
Russia, the Tsar hoped that Alexander would grow tired of Draga and 
see the importance of m&rrying a younger wife He would have had no 
difficulty in divorcing her, and public opinion would have gone with him 
If he did not divorce her, ıt might be well to encourage Karageorgevich 
asa Pretender <A Princess of Montenegro, a Princess of Saxe-Coburg, 
ora Danish Princess, or the Grand Duchess Helen might be held out as 
a desirable match The emissary first sought to draw Mademoiselle 
Petronovich She gave vague answers He next applied to Milywich, 
who, albeit a cousin of Karageorgevich, enjoyed the King’s confidence 
and watched him closely When asked whether the rumour of an 
intended divorce was true, Miltywich said “The Hungaran papers say 
“so, but they are misinformed We thought the King’s love would 
“evaporate, it solidifies” “How do you account for his infatuation? ” 


I don’t call it infatuation He loves to be loved, and is 
deeply grateful wherever he diyines sympathy Hs father and 
mother, you see, fought over his cradle and went on wrangling over 
him as he grew older The Regents allowed no Scope to his 
affectionate sentiments, no friend of his own age, no tutor who had 
the qualities requisite to direct his heart or mind They wanted to 
bring him up for themselves A man slept on the mat outside his 
apartments He laid down at eight in the evening and rose at five, the 
same hour as the King He had orders to let nobody in after ten 
and to take the name of everyone who entered before that hour. 
The King, feeling himself spied upon, grew shy and dissimulative 
and liked to circumvent the Regents He is now with his 
enchantress, like the cellar-reared plant in the sun She gives him 
the affection he pined for With her hard experience of life and 
poverty, she wants to lead a quiet life, and to save what money she 


can She never had a child, and all her maternal instinct 1s centred 
in him, 


Nothing pleased Alexander more than to see Draga with her maid 
mspect thée”linen that had come from the wash She looked it over 
minutely, seeing where a stitch might be wanted This domestic task 
she never failed to discharge She darned herself the King’s cycling 
stockings and his socks, and knitted the former He read to her while 
she worked She checked all the house accounts once a week, and 
ordered tradespeople who overcharged to be deprived of the palace 
custom. The “Home, sweet home” sentiment accounted for 
Alexander’s constancy in the face of paternal and maternal opposition 
Alexander said to the Russian Minister, “ My father and mother are 
“agreed, for the first time in their lives, in hating Draga” Draga had 
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then so completely gained Russia that the Tsar acted by proxy as best 
man at her wedding 

Queen Nathalie entirely forgot the recent rise of the Obrenoviches 
from the peasantry, and her own unazistocratic origin Cette diablesse 
de femme se figure quelle est née princesse, Milan wrote to Prince 
Bismarck, of whom he demanded the extradition of Alexander, whom 
the mother had carried off nto Ge:many to keep hım under her own 
eye Nathalie saw that her son had not stamina to bear a mulitary 
grind and to be taught by masters all the principal languages of Europe 
She loved him dearly, but not in the way he wanted, for he had an 
obstinate temper and resented silently beg drven She was proud 
and unyielding, and yet her manner had the languor of a southern 
woman When Draga became Queen, Nathalie did her utmost and 
repeatedly to break the bond of love that had held her son One 
means to that end, I have heard, was to send unkind messages about 
Draga to the King and to enemies of the Queen at Belgrade They 
leaked out through the post-office and became public property 
Those sent to the King passed through his secretaries’ hands and 
also became public, for treason fermented ın the palace Alexander 
collected them and had them bound ın a volume with the messages he 
received from Milan on the subject of his passion for “the widow 
“ Maschme” 

The Servian impulse to revolt against the Turks came originally from 
the French Revolution, about which Czerny or Black George, or, in 
Turkish, Kara George, heard when serving ın the French Revolution 
He fought the Turks, sometimes supported by the long arm of 
Napoleon, sometimes discomaged by Sebastiam, the French 
Ambassador ın Constantinople during the first French Empe. 
Milosch, his great rival, seems to have been an abler man Black 
George aimed, hke Napoleon, at driving out the Turks to take himself 
the Sultan’s place He had none of those noble aims which 1aised 
Garbald: so far above the ordinary run of chiefs ın partisan wars 
Milosch had the intelligence to understand the Sultan Mahmoud and to 
avail himself of his ardent wish to Europeamse the Turkish Empre, 
instead of leaning entirely on Russia He fought Karageorgevich and® 
obliged him to fly mto Hungary, and obtained the title of Hereditary 
Prince, with a partial autonomy of Servia, and for himself 
a monopoly of the sale of pigs in the towns and of their exportation 
This privilege in seventeen years brought him a fortune of nearly a 
millon and a half He retired from power to enjoy it, and to raise his 
son Michael, a youth of sixteen, to the supreme post On the eve of 
his retirement he named three Regents “ın honour of the Trune God,” 
to direct, with the help of a Scouptchina, the young Prince They 
were to act on lines marked out in a Constitution which Milosch framed 
and which 1s the parent of that of 1888, and indeed of every Constitu- 


tionethat has ruded since 1868 à 
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Milosch moreover wrote a testament which ıs also a biography, and 
a document that paints the man and the mentality and morality of 
Servia in his time Mulan took the onginal from the archives of Serva 
and left ıt to his son, the grandson of Johanmich, the Sultan’s architect, 
and her on the maternal side to one of the largest Levantine 
fortunes — 


I Milosch Feofor Obrenovich, Prince Regnant of Servia, born in 
the village of qPobninza, in the district of Ouschatza, towards 1783, 
dictate these lines — 

My father’s name was Theodor and my mother’s name was 
Wischnia My father dying, my mother hired me out to drovers 
and swineherds I spent three years in their service and then came 
home to stay with my mother and plant her maize and help her with 
her pigs, and I remained with her for a year My brother James then 
came and fetched me to Brunsnitza to help him with his business 
Another brother, Milan, the one that Karageorgevich since 
murdered, had already set up as a cattle dealer, and thinking me a 
shrewd, painstaking boy took me from James and asked me to be his 
partner He went by the name of Obrenovich, which name, to pay 
him honour, I also took 

At that tıme the Dahises, who had revolted against the Sultan, 
assassinated his Vizier and were able to govern Servia They did not 
stop there, but set about murdering the little chieftains (mayors) of the 
village communities Thus they put to death three good men I 
personally knew, Valajo, chieftain of Sabatz, Milanovich, chieftain of 
Belgrade, and the Archimandrite of Bogovatz 

The Servians revolted against the cruelty and rapacity of the 
Dahises, and took up arms in 1804, electing Karageorgevich 
Petrovich, whom they named Hospodar And they named in every 
division acommande1 My brother Milan commanded in Rudnich 
We served faithfully Karageorgevich until he grew puffed up and 
became a tyrant. He sought to become an ally of a great emperor 
and to entangle us in his quarrels, Our family saw through him and 
judged him mghteously according to the course he had taken, and 
we revolted against Karageorgevich and turned him away We should 
have killed him had we caught him, for he treacherously slew our 
brother He came back twelve years later On learning that he 
was in the country, I sent word to the chief of Palanka to send me 
his head Voutch cut ıt off and I received it from him, and Servia 
has had rest and quarrelled with nobody ever since 


Milosch enjoins his son not to be too suspicious of neighbours whose 
actions speak in their favour, and to keep the Austrian market open. 
They should not be afraid to make roads lest they should render access 
to the interior easy to an enemy They can drive cattle across country, 
but they cannot get in return foreign commodities, so badly needed, 
unless by good roads Mahmoud gught be trusted as long as he Mved 
Milosch enjoined his successor to stand well with the Church without 
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„being its servant, and to do no man who had not injured him an 
injury 

Michael had to descend from power for inadvertently giving offence 
to the Emperor Nicholas I The Scouptchina recalled Alexander 
Karageorgevich, godson of Alexander I, and, the Sultan consenting, 
named him Hospodar Seventeen of his uncles and first cousins had 
been executed by the Obrenoviches This prynce had a large private 
fortune, which he vastly increased by the pig monopoly He wished to 
be the friend of every neighbour, ruled mildly, had a gentle temper and 
parsimomous habits Alexander Karageorgevich purchased large 
estates in Hungary, which Peter I and his brother Arsene, who has 
been long resident ın Paris, came into He jogged on quietly until 
the Crimean War Nicholas called upon him to jom ın a holy crusade 
against Turkey by sending armed bands into Bulgaria Alexander 
pleaded in favour of neutrality on the ground that in attacking the 
Turks there he would run his Bulgaran brethren The successor of 
Nicholas never pardoned him for remaiming neutral, and he had to 
abdicate ın 1858 ın favour of the former Prince, Michael 

That ruler reluctantly had to yield to an Old Servian movement 
which began with the Crimean War Rude peasants could not take in 
the complex policy of Milosch, but understood the showy warlike 
deeds of his rival Village bands sang these deeds The swineherds 
and drovers had no idea of the European forces that stood ın the way of 
a restoration of Douchan’s Empire Michael had to create an army. 
That led to higher taxes and discontent, and if he had not been 
assassinated his soldiers would probably have risen against him. 

Milan Obrenovich, aged fifteen, the son of an extremely fast woman 
who shone ın the sixties on the Prater of Vienna and at the German 
gambling spas, reigned in his uncle Michael’s stead. He had been 
brought up amongst gamesters, he became a gamester and remained 
a gamester to the last hour of his life Moral sense he had none Nor 
had he any perception of what others expected of him in the way of 
decent conduct Common sense may have its root ın a clear per- 
ception of things which he could not see, and an instinctive avoidance 
of conflict with well-grounded opinion, or with opinion that 1s not soon 
to be overcome The Servians have, in common with most Christians 
who have lived under Turkish rule, the virtue of chastity In this 
respect men and women are on about the same footing The Eastern 
Christian scorned the polygamous Turk, and prided himself on 
monogamous practice, not merely in having but one wife, but ın forming 
no irregular connections If he fell m love, he marred The regular- 
ising of concubinage through marriage 1s Roman Catholic in its origin, 
and wisely humane In Servia they do not beleve in a man making 
ins mistress “an honest woman” by marrying her At any rate a 
prejudice remains against both Well, Milan’s mother might be called 
without calumny a mercantile beauty, and made no secret of ıt enue 
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received at her card parties at Vienna men of the highest rank, the, 
lowest morals, and perhaps the best manners at the Austnan Court and 
in the Austrian Army The manners were lost on the gross, coarse- 
grained swineherd’s grandson, as the French manners of the 18th 
century were lost on the Bonapartes Mulan as Prince and King of 
Servia made no attempt to hid what for decency’s sake I may call 
polygamous practice He shocked the Arcadians of his State by the 
scandals of his private hfe, if private ıt could be called, for whether 
at Belgrade or in Paris there wes no concealment of anything he did, 
save that he preferred to hire a ground-floor box, which he could screen 
with a trellis, to a box in the full light of the lustre His loge grillée, 
as he could at will make ıt, lay in the part of the house known as 
Le coté des Altesses Royales, and was contiguous to the boxes of the 
Ducs d’Aumale and de Nemours and for a few seasons of the Princess 
Impenal of Brazil Not long before his death he intended to return 
to Belgrade with a wife ‘worth several milhons This lady had come 
into the largest fortune ın the Levant, and eclipsed in the ex-king’s 
eyes the heiress of the Sultan’s architect, whom he often took to the 
ground-floor box to see and not be seen. The multtmilhonaire rival 
had been her school frend ın a convent at Pera, and was, at the time 
I speak of, a widow But she withdrew her promise to marry, after 
repairing heavy losses at gaming tables, and, not too late, feared she 
might not be happy with rough, masterful Milan He then attempted 
to fall back on his twice divorced wife, who had kept her own large 
fortune A letter ın which he mplored her forgiveness appeared a 
week after date ın the papers, with her scorchingly ironical answer 

Servia, it 1s to be feared, has to go through a phase of faction fights 
or wars alternating with coups d'etat The Arcadian in the forests and 
maizefields is honest and laborious But turn him into a deputy, send 
him to Belgrade and give him a taste of middle-class luxury, and he 
becomes a corrupt and factious politician, really deserving to be cleared 
off by a Milan ora Maschine Milan admired the system of government 
by the strong fist, and rapidly dealt blows He put down with ruthless 
cruelty, and without seeking to discriminate innocent from guilty, the 
revolution of Topola and of the Baetchars He laid hands on the 
fortune of the richest trader in Servia, Elias Colaratz To bribe 
officers loth to obey him, Milan disarmed the peasants and made the 
army what ıt now is—Pretonan. The repression of the Baietchars 
was simply a military massacre of the pro-Russian or Radical party 
The families of the men shot—one may say en masse and in cold blood 
—on the hill of Kraljevitza were forbidden to erect crosses over their 
graves Soon after this event M-lan went on a Western tour When 
he came back he heard that his command had been disobeyed, and 
went himself to see the crosses torn up and carted away 

He never reigned more effectively than after he had abdicated He 
was the author of the coup d'état at the end of Alexander’ s minority in 
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.1893 This was made by the young King, but was prompted by his 
father, who had come to Semlin, where he remained until the Liberals 
had returned to office Mulan then returned to Belgrade, made terms 
with the Radicals, brought them in and received a heavy sum of money 
which he took back with him to Pars The year following he returned 
to Belgrade to ask for a fresh subsidy Meeting with a refusal, he 
upset the Government The one that succegded ıt refused to take 
high-handed measures against those who had just gone out 
Milan forced them to resign and brought im, acting m his 
son’s name, a Cabinet of his creatures which repealed the 
Liberal Constitution of 1888, voted by the National Assembly 
or Grand Scouptchma About this time he swindled the Imperial 
Bank of Russia out of four million roubles, the prce of a 
secret pact to work against Austria He never intended to act 
according to his agreement, but spent the money in the gambling clubs 
of Paris The Radicals, set on by Russia, broke away Milan—again 
in want of money—hastened back, and, tossing them out, replaced them 
by yet more contemptible politicians The Prime Minister, a doctor, 
had a nickname that could not appear ın print The Mimster of the 
Interior of this Cabinet kept lis agents provocateurs busy They 
succeeded in getting up a conspiracy to assassinate Milan and his 
Ministers, followed by an attempt A packed high court tred them 
The prisoners were laden with fetters, depnved of food and drink for 
days, beaten with bags of sand, and only relieved when a doctor certified 
they could bear no more The present Mimster of Justice underwent 
this treatment 

Alexander had a taste for laying traps for political opponents He 
believed almost to the last ın the fidelity of the Pretorians Milan 
bequeathed him Not long ago he procured letter-paper with the stamp 
of Mitrovitza the agitator, and caused a circular to be sent to the officers, 
callng on them ın the name of the Revolutionary Committee to 
pronounce for Karageorgevich They, suspecting a trap, took the 
letters they received to their commanding officer Major Lazarevich, an 
actor in the palace invasion, and one of the most able organisers, alone 
gave no sign The Minister of War, thinking ill of this, broke him. e 

Peter Karageorgevich left Servia a child and was educated in France 
He attempted to win laurels in Bourbakr’s Corps in the winter 
of 1870, and contrived to give the fullest publicity to his deeds of daring 
For some years after the war he led an amusing life in Pans and had 
plenty of money to spend He had imbibed the ideas of the gilded 
youth of the Empire, played for high stakes in the aristocratic clubs, 
kept company with pretty actresses, showed himself in some of the best 
French and Russian salons, and helped Servian malcontents who had 
come to live in Pans He spent heavily on patriotic agitation in the 
Sid States against Turkey, and has since boasted that to his efforts in 
Hegzegovina ı} 1875—6 the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 was due. He 
spared no personal effort to bring the nsing in Herzegovitfa to a 
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successful issue and spent money freely Inthe nine following years he, 
led a roving life and then married the Princess Zovka of Montenegro 
and settled down They had their permanent residence in her father’s 
httle State, but often came to Paris She died in 1894, still ın the 
flower of youth and a sombre striking beauty, too striking for the effect 
to be permanently agreeable to northern eyes Her death led to a 
breach between Peter Karageorgevich and his father-in-law, who ın his 
telegram of congratulation speaks of her as “the unfortunate Zovka.” 
Perhaps this is an allusion to het early death At any rate, her father 
and widower became estranged, and the latter went to Geneva to 
educate there his children The two sons are now—the one at a 
Pages’ School, the other at a Cadets’ in St Petersburg The girl has 
three mothers—her maternal aunts, the Grand Duchess Peter and the 
Duchess of Romanoffsky Leuchtenberg, and the Queen of Italy She 
18 now eighteen and has the characteristic dark complexion of her 
father’s family Her brothers, aged sixteen and fifteen, are also 
extremely dark I used to see Prince Peter at the house of Mme de 
Lagrenée with her nephew, who had been his classmate at St Cyr 
He had anything but a princely air, and had rather restless black 
eyes Had they been in an Insh head they would, if suddenly seen by 
a landlord behind a hedge, have ternfied him. I also remember a 
square and somewhat bony jaw and strong muscles rising under a thin 
skin near the ear The muscles rose into lumps when he chewed or 
closed his mouth firmly He made sketches, when a soldier, of his 
comrades the officers whose visages took hus fancy, and of village mayors 
and rustics among whom Bourbaki billetted his troops They were 
spoken of as clever and some of them as empayables—that ıs, too queer 
or funny 

I do not see how Peter can help becoming a tyrant Russia will 
allow no Slav State south of the Danube to become really strong Nor 
will she suffer the Slav peoples there to federate or to live in subjection 
to Austria, nor m amity with her The Servians want—if not a 
tevival of the Empire of Douchan—the extension of Servia to the 
coast of Dalmatia, where there are good ports Austria cannot allow 
ethis Germany must oppose it because Tneste belongs to the Slav 
sub-Danubian country, and would soon drift towards a greater Servia. 
The German trend towards Salonica would also stand in the way of 
an Old Servian policy The Arcadians favour this form of patriotism 
because they learned of Douchan ın old songs and have no idea what 
forces the great States of Europe can bnng into play The military 
men are for ıt for the sake of excitement and promotion, and to gratify 
their vanity The politicians have always favoured military expendi- 
ture because jobbery reigns at Belgrade Austra buys the pig that 
pays the rent or taxes What Milan wrote on this subject ın his 
biographical testament must openly or secretly govern the conduct 
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«ARMY COMMISSIONS. THE LOCKED DOOR, 
AND ITS KEY”. 
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OR some time past many parents in the United Kıngdom and 
British Colomies, who have sons keen to serve the Empire as 
soldiers, have been patiently waiting for an anticipated change in the 
pecuniary position of officers of the Army which would enable them to 
place those sons in the commussioned ranks of the cavalry and infantry 
of the line 
But ın the Government schemes of Army Reform no change in the 
\ rate of officers’ pay 1s 1n contemplation Some time ago the Secretary 
of State for War gave the following reply ın the House of Commons to 
a question upon the subject from Colonel Tufnell :— 


“J fear I cannot hold out any hope of a general reconsideration 
of the pay ” 


. Since then the Committee upon the Expenses of Officers, of which 
Lord Stanley was president, has made its excellent report, which 
includes this sentence -— 


“The Committee are convinced that any measures aimed at 
bringing Commissions within reach of men of moderate means 
should be directed przmarily to providing officers with the require- 
ments of their service” 


They recommend how these more urgent wants are to be met, and 
hope that, should their suggestions be approved, an officer “whose aim 
“45 to be a soldier first of all” will be enabled to meet the demands 
upon him, 1f m possession of a private come of from £60 to £100 a 
year in the infantry, and double that m the cavalry. 

From one to two hundred pounds a year may be termed a “ consider- 
“able” rather than a “ moderate” allowance for men with professional 
and fixed mcomes to afford their sons for the eight or more years that 
they may be subalterns, especially if there are two or three to 
provide for 

The question of an increase of officers’ pay is a large one, and lay 


outside the scope of the committee, but ıt 1s to be gathered that some 
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such further measure of legislation, completing what had to be 
primarily cared out, 1s felt to be required E 

The line which the committee adopted ın their recommendations 1s 
felt by all to have been thoroughly sound both in equity and policy 

It ıs that deductions from an officers’ private purse to meet expenses 
necessitated by his purely professional duties should cease, thus placing* 
the State in a more just relation to the young officer, and removing some 
well-grounded causes*of complaint on the part of parents 

But there seems a tendency to view the measures recommended as a 
final solution of the problem of how to bring commissions within the 
reach of men of moderate means. This ıs to be over-sanguine 

It has been recognised that, with the private soldier, ın order to 
attract recruits ıt was necessary, not only to remit vexatious stoppages, 
and improve his circumstances generally, but, m addition, to raise his 
pay to what approximates more towards a “ living wage” 

In order to bring youths of moderate means throughout the Empire, 
especially when the pay ın certain Colonial forces is so much higher 
than in the Imperial Army, to compete for commissions ın the latter, it 
may be anticipated that much the same course will have to be adopted 

Recently much has been said and written about the Army, so that 
the subject may have lost the charm of novelty Stull, now ıs the 
moment, when many contemporary measures are about to be put in 
` force with a view to opening wider the Army door, and to considering 
what 1s really required, and what effect these measures are likely to have 

In doing this, two things should be kept in vew First the object 
sought, which 1s not to make more comfortable those with large private 
means already within the door, but to open the door wider, so as to 
admit others If ıt ıs exclaimed, “ You are offered an inch and want an 
“el,” the answer 1s, “ We merely want what will gain the object” 

Next, we must look at matters as they are, and not as they 
ought to bein strict logic It may be urged that ıt ıs not logical to say 
that £5 saved by the provision of tables and chairs, or the remission 
of certain stoppages is not equivalent to £5 added directly to pay. 
This 1s admitted, but we are dealing not with logic, but with ordinary 
human nature 

I propose to show that the Army door is now practically locked 
against hundreds of qualified youths of the upper and middle classes, 
that keys, other than an increase of pay, have failed to throw it open, 
that it is yust and reasonable that a substantial increase of pay should 
be conceded, and I deal here with the pay of subalterns alone for 
reasons which I explain 

That the door 1s now locked, as I have stated above, 1s not a matter 
of any doubt The following testimony ıs borne to ıt by the late 
Adjutant-General of the Army * 


* Evidence of Sir Evelyn Wood before the Committee upon the Edueation and 
Training of Officers (1902) 
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“The officer wanted in the Army ıs only one who can command 
from £150 to £1,500 a year.” 


The Committee upon the Education and Training of Army Officers 
(1902) report thus — 


“A Cavalry Subaltern now requires a private income of not less 


than from £400 to £700 a year,” 
e 


and they add — 


“There 1s no possibility, under the existing circumstances, of 
exacting a high standard of education from Candidates for Cavalry 
Commissions ” 


In addition to general reasons why the door to commissions shoule 
be opened to others than those who have a considerable private income, 
there are some special ones which call for 1ts bemg opened at once, and 
these, I think, have hardly been sufficiently dwelt upon The war in 
South Afnca has terminated, and there are at present serving many 
Junior officers who obtained line commissions during it, under the 
comparatively inexpensive conditions of service ın the field, some 
having been promoted for conspicuous gallantry or ment With the 
return of peace, not a few of these will find themselves unable to 
contimue in the Army, in Home or Colonial stations (ze, out of India), 
without a larger private allowance than they possess If they leave, 
their war experience will be lost to the service, and their individual 
careers in many cases ruined, for ıt will be difficult for them to take up 
and succeed ın a new profession 

There has also grown up in the Empire a feeling, expressed ın many 
quarters, that the Imperial Army should be made still more widely 
Impenal—a feeling engendered and fostered by the part the Colonies 
have borne ın our campaigns in Egypt, South Afnca, etc, during recent 
years At the Empire Coronation Banquet at the Guildhall a few 
months ago, the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies used this 
language, addressing the Colomial Premiers and other representatives 
of all our Colonies — 


“Come into the fortress, and help to guard our common interests 
against a common danger . We should lke your men in the 
British Navy, your officers ın our Army ” 


This expresses undoubtedly the desire of the mother country, which 
m good faith invites Colonial youths to enter the Army in tts 
commissioned ranks , and these youths, as far as inclination goes, would 
doubtless respond to this mvitation, but they cannot force the Imperial 
Army door, which is now—though the fact may have been forgotten— 
locked 

Agaiy, the Committee upon the Education and Traming of Army 
Officers report that they have “ accepted the principle that it 1s esitan 
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“to draw candidates from as wide an area as possible” They also lay 
stress on — 


“The advisability of adding to the number of Commissions now 
offered to the Colonies, in the belief that such a course would not 
only supply the Army with officers of proved ability, but would add. 
strength to the bonds already existing between the Colonies and the 
mother country 


But ıt ıs one thing to offer commissions, and another to do so under 
practical conditions which enable them to be accepted While the 
Army door 1s locked against all who have not a considerable private 
income, many youths of the best class, the makings of excellent officers, 
cannot enter ıt 

It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that there are many 
parents ın the Unitea Kingdom of limited means, but good social stand- 
ing, who from inclination or family tradition would be glad that their 
sons should enter the Army ın the cavalry or infantry, but who cannot, 
for pecuniary reasons, allow them to do so With respect to the 
Colonies—of which I can speak from some experience—the younger 
sons (as well as some elder sons) of the English gentry, and then 
descendants, are to be found there in numbers, though not always 
among the wealthiest class , but I am convinced that, as in the past so 
in the future, ıt can orly be the very few comparatively who can in peace 
time accept Imperial commissions ın the line, under the existing condi- 
tions as to private income These conditions bar the way to the 
descendants of the gentry, both in Great Britain and the Colonies 

Let me not be misunderstood There would be no advantage in 
having an Army officered solely by poor men, and in excluding all nch 
men from ıt We want both classes If all the officers in a regiment 
were comparatively poor, they would grow narrow, and there would not 
be enough knowledge of the world and society among them, to enable 
. them, especially when they became commanding officers, to deal success- 
fully with men and affairs The true aim of the State ıs, I conceive, 
that youths with brains and physically qualified, whether they have 
large or small means, and whether they are of high birth or birth less 
distinguished, should be attracted to the Impenal Army Poor men 
have no monopoly of military talent, though they may have a stronger 
incentive to exertion than others 

To succeed in this aim, however, it ıs necessary that “the poor 
“gentleman,” who Sir Charles Napier considered made upon the whole 
the best officer, should, as well as other rıcher men, be able to make 
the Army a profession for life, and live in ıt with economy, in whatever 
stations he may be ordered to serve To place him in a position to do 
this was one of the main objects of the “ Abolition of Purchase” ın 
1870, but this object has not been attained, for reasons whigh I will 
touch upon later i 
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. Since 1870 several measures have been in force, all of which had 
largely for their aim that the man with a small private income should be 
able to live with economy in reasonable comfort, in the commissioned 
ranks of the lne In these pages I speak of “The Line,” and more 
„especially of the infantry of the line, because this latter forms the 
largest branch of the service, and ıt ıs ın ıt that, as a rule, parents of 
hmited means wish to place those of their sonsewho do not desire to 
enter, or are not qualified for, the scientific corps I would add, how- 
ever, that in the artillery and engineers, young officers, though their 
conditions of pay and service somewhat differ from those of the lme, 
also require a private income to supplement their pay All these 
measures, though they have been good, and ın the right direction, and 
of benefit to a certain extent, have absolutely failed to open the Army 
door to the poor man The proof of this is the position of matters now, 
borne witness to by official authority , and the reason of it 1s not far 
to seek A key which only gives a partial turn to the lock of a 
door 1s, for the purpose of opening the lock, no better than none 

Let us consider what these measures have been Furst of all, there 
has been the “ Abolition of the Purchase system” Now the advantages 
of this few will deny, or wish to minimise, but it has failed to throw 
open commussions to poor men because, as we will presently show, 
the gradual increase ın the cost of hving in the United Kingdom, and 
in the world generally, which has taken place within recent years has 
prevented parents with moderate and fixed incomes from affording their 
Army sons a larger allowance than they could have given them in the 
old purchase days of half a century ago To add to this, and owing 
to the same cause, the Army subaltern cannot now purchase with his 
allowance anything lıke what he could have purchased ın those days 
It has not in short been enough to reheve parents of the chance of 
having to purchase their sons’ steps (for these often went without 
purchase), because it was left impossible for those sons to live in the 


Army while they mounted the promotion ladder As far as opening - 


the Army door to the poor man was concerned, the “ Non-Purchase ” 
system required to be supplemented by an increase in the subaltern’s 
pay, and because it was not so supplemented, ıt farled to achieve this 
portion of its design 

All other measures have taken the form of concessions ın the way of 
providing, free of charge, barrack and mess furmture, the withdrawal 
or reduction of certain stoppages, some increase in allowance of 
fuel, light, etc, and regulations tending to curb extravagance and 
moderate the expense of Army Ëvıng It 1s little recognised generally 
how much the authorities have endeavoured to do in these directions 
within the last thirty years, and I may add that it ıs scarcely ever 
recognised how loyally their efforts have been seconded by the great 
majority of the senior regimental officers, though possibly not by all 

Let me enumerate some of the distinctions between the subaltegn’s 
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position now, irrespective of measures recently advocated, and that of a 
few years back, and glance at what has been done for him F oimerly 
subalterns, on appomtment, paid 20 days’ pay to the band fund, and 
8 days’ annually afterwards Now ranks under that of captain pay 
nothmg Formerly subalterns subscribed equally with the higher ranks 
to balls and other regimental entertainments Now each officer” 
subscribing to these 1s charged in Proportion to his rate of daily pay. 
The tendency of this regulation 1s, naturally, that senior officers, 
having to pay two or three times as much as ther juniors, have 
a personal interest ın repressing any excess of entertainments 
Formerly, on the arrival of a regiment at a station or its departure from 
it, 1t was the custom for other regiments to entertain it, which entailed 
a general mess charge on subalterns as well as others Now this 1S 
forbidden, and hospitality muted, by order, to making the officers 
honorary members of the mess F ormerly a commanding officer was 
httle restricted as to what regimental entertainments he sanctioned , 
but for the last thirty years, the authorities have, from time to time 
been introducing regulations to curb extravagance and reduce the 
expense of Army living 

At present no balls, race meetings, or other expensive entertainments 
can be given without the concurrence of the general officer commanding, 
and no one who has not stated ın writing his wish to share can be 
charged There has also during past years been gradually provided a 
more liberal allowance of barrack fixtures, furniture, etc 

Now the pomt I want to bring out prominently is this, that after 
thirty years of measures such as have been touched upon above, we 
remain just where we were so far as the power of the subaltern with a 
small income to live in the Army ıs concerned To turn to the latest 
recommendations of committees, what is now suggested is that officers’ 
quarters and messes should be still more adequately furnished—a small 
rent being charged to the officers—that, with respect to the cavalry and 
mounted officers, Government should provide chargers free of expense , 
that regimental packs of hounds, and polo tounaments should not be 
permitted , that initial expenses on joining should be reduced—a boon, 
especially to cavalry officers, that the equipment of regimental messes 
and bands should be borne by the public, and that umform should be 
provided at a more moderate price 

Now the provision of chargers by Government should of course be 
of material assistance to the subaltern of cavalry of moderate means, 
and would be excellent Polo tournaments, too, lead to heavy 
expenses and would be well abolished, but it appears a sanguine 
estimate that these recommendations, if approved, would reduce a 
subaltern’s expenses by some £ 300 to £400 a year, and yet ıt would 
have accomplished this, if instead of the private income of from 
£400 to £700 now reported to be required, one of £ 200, a year 
sufficed It must be borne in *hind that the cavalry regiments which 
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keep regimental packs of hounds are very few ın number Conceding 
also at once that it 1s reasonable that the cavalry should continue to 
be a more expensive arm than the infantry (as it 1s professionally 
desirable that the cavalry officer shall continually keep up his horse- 
smanship by polo, hunting, etc), still, so long as a private income of 
at least £200 a year 1s required, 1s the door of commissions in the 
cavalry opened sufficiently to the best youth ofethe Empire? Is not 
some increase of the cavalry subaltern’s rate of pay required as well? 
Putting aside the provision of cavalry chargers (which does not touch 
infantry subalterns) what strong ground 1s there to suppose that these 
last recommendations, liberal though they are, will be more successful 
in the future? How can they be expected of themselves alone ever to 
unlock the door? They do not go far enough so long as £100 to £200 a 
year ıs required in addition to meet expenses There are also these 
drawbacks to this form of relieving the subaltern from expense 
Parents do not follow these changes 1n allowances and regulations On 
the other hand the fact of an increase in pay, once promulgated, becomes 
known throughout the Empire, and its value 1s immediately understood 
by everyone with a son or relation desirous to enter the service 

Let us now turn to that key which it 1s contended ıs the only one 
which will open the Army door to the poor man—viz, an increase of 
the subaltern’s pay, added to other mmor measures of relef Let us 
see the amount of that pay , how long 1t has remained unchanged while 
social life has everywhere become more expensive ; what must be met 
out of it, and the reason why 

The pay of a 2nd Lieutenant of Infantry is 5s 3d a day, 
rising Is 3d when he ıs promoted to be heutenant In the Cavalry it 
is 6s 8d It ıs curious (though I deduce no argument from this 
coincidence, the circumstances of the time being of course different) 
that ss 3d ıs about equivalent in purchasing power now to the daily 
pay of a Roman private soldier 403 years before Christ, a rate which 
Cæsar afterwards doubled * 

Five shillings was the daily pay of a heutenant of armed horse in 
England ın the reign of Queen Mary (1557) Sir D Scott furnishes 
us with a pay list of the reign of Charles IIt In this the daily pay 
of a heutenant of foot appears as 4s , of an “ Ensigne,” 3s , but what. 
these rates then represented may be gathered from the daily pay of 
high officials, entered on the same list as “ Generall Officers ”—vız — 


£s d 
Judge Advocate of the Army O IO 6 
Secretary att War i eas o 5 0 
Paymaster of the Army Io 0 


At the close of the 17th century Wilham III raised the emoluments 
of officegs to meet the mcreased cost of living At the close of the 


* De Fonblanque’s Administration and Organization of the British Army 
+ The Baitish Army, #ts Origin, Progress and Equipment, by Sir D Scott, 1880 8 
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18th century the purchasing power of the officer’s pay had decieased 
so much that according to De Fonblanque “ the poverty of the British 
“subaltern had become a fruitful theme for the ribaldry of small wits 
“and Balladmongers,” and it was then (according to Major Arthur 
Grifiths ın “The Enghsh Aimy”) that the saying arose that a. 
“subaltern’s breakfast had to be a glass of water, and a pull at his 
“belt” This became scandalous, so in 1797 the pay was raised to 
the sum at which ıt has ever sence remained 

More than a hundred years have elapsed since then, during which 
the cost of living has doubled at least The manner of life also in our 
schools, homes, and in society generally has become, for better or 
worse, less Spartan and more expensive It 1s ın vain to expect that 
“in hfe in the Army which reflects that of society there should be no 
change It was not in 1797 what it had been in the reign of 
Charles IT, and the pay had to be raised It ıs not now what it was 
in 1797, and the inference can be drawn I place no blind faith in 
statistics, but still an accepted authority (Mulhall)* states that the 
average cost of a gentleman’s family (5 persons and 2 domestics, 
without apparently horses or men-servants) living in London in 1 792 
was £405 a year, and in 1883, £ 765 Also that the average cost of 
a tradesman’s family hving in Bnstol in 1792 was £70 a year, and in 
1883, 4120 For my purpose these figures are merely quoted to show 
that ıt rests upon authority that the cost of hving both among the 
gentry and other classes in the United Kingdom has almost doubled 
between the period when the present pay was fixed and 1883' Since 
then it has gone on increasing, and to say that it 1s now double what 
it was in 1797 ıs probably to understate the case I have seen it 
‘asserted that ıt is much more than double 

Some may be under an impression that the greater diffusion of 
wealth throughout the country since 1797, and the increase of average 
imcome among a large class may make it easier than it then was for 
parents to find a private allowance for their Army sons I must there- 
fore touch upon this pomt It 1s the case that, taking the whole 
population of the country through, incomes have increased and even 
doubled, and this ıs a reason why the country can now better bear 
the burthen of a higher rate of Army pay, but the classes from which 
it 18 very desirable that candidates for commissions should come in 
greater numbers are precisely those whose incomes have been either 
reduced or very slightly, if at all, augmented The incomes of the 
landed gentry (especially of the smaller proprietors), of officials of 
the Crown in the Navy, Army and Civil Services (from pay or 
pension), and of many professional men holding posts with a fixed 
remuneration, have not become higher, and indeed have in many cases 
been largely curtailed 

I turn now to what a 2nd heutenant’s pay has to meet e In an 
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average infantry regiment his reasonable expenditure for hving—ze, 
for meals alone, should not exceed his pay, but ıt does amount to just 
about his entire pay—ze, 5s 3d a day, ora little over £95 a year His 
expenditure 1s thus made up — 





Breakfast and luncheon (between them) 2s 3d 
Dinner 2s 3d 
Beer, coffee and other liquids s os od 

5s 3d 


(I exclude wine, tobacco, and afternoon tea, as some may say that 
these are not essentials) Is this expenditure excessive, compared with 
that of young men of civil life, at colleges or clubs? 

Then comes the expense of his uniform and plain clothes, of 
regimental moves, of the ordinary social amusements of the station he 
1s 1n and other small claims which are incident to his position 

Without entermg mto move detail, I may say that £100 a year 
private income in addition to pay, conceding the latest concessions 
recommended as granted, thus becomes an allowance on which a 
subaltern can only hve with the exercise of a most strict economy 
I do not overlook that when a 2nd heutenant is promoted to be 
lheutenant he receives 1s 3d a day more (ze, 423 a year), and after 
7 years’ service, another shilling, but my argument ıs but shightly affectea 
by this Of course many spend more than £100 or even £200 a year 
Frequent visits to London or country houses, shooting, hunting, polo, 
demand an allowance much ın excess of this, but I do not pursue 
this subject 

But some may say—youths in civil hfe, students at law, clerks in 
banks and offices and others of the age of subalterns, often support 
themselves on very little more than 5s 3d a day, and some on less 
Why cannot a subaltern ın the Army do the same? I will endeavour 
to answer this question It touches a pomt frequently overlooked 

A subaltern, having obtained his commussion, and put on the King’s 
uniform, ıs not similarly situated to those of his age above alluded to 
The State compels him to hve ın a certain way It will not allow 
him to breakfast, dine, etc, hab:tually at a cheap restaurant, as a 
civilian can, or to dress as he likes It puts him to the outlay of 
moving from station to station, often not inconsiderable, and it 
quarters him frequently in expensive towns, where his surroundings 
create calls upon his purse It msists, and most properly insists in 
the interests of the service, that he should have a regard for his 
position with its appearances and claims, and that he should live at 
mess with a body of officers of senior rank and greater age who, as 
holding the King’s commission, have a certain status to keep up The 
regiment he belongs to ıs the representative m some sense of the 
sovereign whose Colour it bears, and of the country Society P 
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parts of the world entertains it more or less, and ıt must naturally do 
something in return All this entails expense on the subaltern and 
other regimental officers, and I would add, per contra, that it mplies 
some obligation towards the subaltern on the part of the State 

I abstain from urging that a subaltern should be enabled to hve on 
his pay, though that of course would be desirable What has been 
adduced leads howeveg, at all events, to the conclusion that his pay 
should be substantially raised, and m addition all the late measures 
recommended cared out 

It may be said, what proof ıs there that any increase of pay will be 
more effective than those other measures which have been tried and 
have failed? The answer 1s that the latter, for reasons which I have 
shown, have not gone nearly far enough From their nature they 
have been inadequate A sufficient increase of pay on the other hand, 
may be confidently expected to be efficacious, because there 1s no 
profession or calling in the United Kmgdom sufhciently paid and at 
the same time attractive, for which there 1s not in these days so large 
a number of applicants, that selection of the best can be,made from 
among, them 

The Army ıs a piofession held in general esteem A commission 
in it confers a certain social standing, and on other grounds it ıs 
popular with young men It offers a very fair career to those who are 
both suited to it and can afford to live in it, and very frequently the 
chance of distinction There is not probably a reader of this paper 
who does not number among his own relations or acquaintances 
youths well qualified for the Army who would certainly have entered 
1t had no pecuniary bar existed This bar removed, there is no 
reason to anticipate any dearth of good candidates for commissions in 
the lne The inference is entnely ın the other direction The key 
of increased pay may therefore be expected to unlock the door It 
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, remains only to reply to some objections which I have heard raised, 


from time to time, against such an increase of pay 

It has been urged that we do very well as we are, that a higher 
rate of pay would introduce an undesirable class, for the sake of the 
emoluments, and drive out the desirable, also that service given 
gratuitously, or nearly so, 1s a higher stamp of service, and confers 
more dignity and prestige on the profession to which it 1s devoted, than 
a fully paid one The reply to this is that however good the work of 
the officers we now get has been, there is official testimony ın recent 
reports that we do not get as many as we want or from as wide an 
area as we desire The Empire ıs becoming vaster, and its require- 
ments are increasing Further, it will be found, if we look back, that 
in every change made ın the conditions of officers’ service, the same 
prophecy that ıt would mtroduce an undesirable class has been made 
It was so when certain regiments which had never been sent te India 
were obliged to take their turn of service there with others It was so 
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when purchase was abolished It was so when examinations for 
entrance and for promotion were introduced It was so later when 
they were made more stringent But in every case the result has 
falsified the prophecy The class of officers, speaking broadly and 
allowing for the mcrease in the Army, 1s exactly what it has always 
been within living memory 

Let those who doubt this consider whether they know a good 
family in the country, either of the aristocracy, gentry, or upper middle 
class, which 1s not now represented, as far as its members can afford, ın 
the service The truth 1s that all these families must provide for their 
younger sons, and these will naturally turn to the Army if they find 
a career there They can perfectly compete, and hold their own for 
admission, with the undesirable class as faı as that goes, but, as a 
matter of fact, Army life is not very congemal with this latter class, 
and it does not take to ıt Moreover the increase of pay which has 
here been advocated would fall far short of making the Army a 
lucrative calling Its nghest rewards must still be of an honourable 
and not of a monetary character, and it can never be a profession 
attractive from a money point of view ‘There 1s little fear then that 
a moderate and equitable increase of pay would alter the class seeking 
for commissions 

It has been urged that a subaltern on first joming his regiment and 
until he has learnt his work, is really much m the position of an 
apprentice, and that in no other calling or trade would he receive more 
than the most nommal amount of pay This, admittedly, may be an 
aigument fo leaving the subaltern’s pay at its present rate until after 
(having passed his drills and tests of all kinds) he has been certified 
by his commanding officer to be able to discharge competently all his 
duties It ıs none, however, against imcreasing the pay of the rank 
generally Subalterns are often, in peace time, ten years before they 
are promoted, and war, though it may cause a temporary flow of 
advancement for some, tends to retard it for others later on 

Finally ıt has been urged that any substantial increase to the 
subaltern’s pay would be too costly a measure to be entertained, and 
that any additional money the State might devote to officers’ pay, should 
be allotted to semor officers—zé, field and commanding officers—who 
have responsibility and heavy expenses, and that such future prizes 
would form sufficient attraction 

Unquestionably senior officers should be better paid, that we at 
once admit, but doing this alone will scarcely induce parents with 
moderate means to place their sons in the Army, as ıt will not help 
those sons to lve there until they attain field rank There ıs no use 
shutting one’s eyes to the fact that the measure we advocate, as well as 
many other important measures, must involve a certain and a consider- 
able expense, though ın this case 1t ys one which 1s definite and readily 
calculated Also that it might, and probably would, lead in the fyture 
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to applications for an increase of pay m ranks higher than that of 
subaltern and in other branches of the service, and possibly in the 
Navy, all of which would then have to be considered, and refused or 
conceded as seemed just But the South African war has shown that 
no expense can, from a national point of view, be too great to incur, in 
order to secure the best officers 

The State has often gontributed as heavy sums as this would involve 
to effect important national objects One such was the abolition of 
purchase, to accomplish which the country has paid and 1s still paying 
an enormous amount, and the design of which can never be completely 
attained until youths upon a very moderate private income can live 
in the Army The key which will open the door must, as we have 
said before, be a golden one, but this will not alter the fact that, 
until ıt 1s apphed, Army commissions must remain imaccessible to 
hundreds of desirable candidates in the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies, who are invited to accept them, and whom it is to the 
interests of the Empire to number in the ranks of the cavalry and 
infantry of the line 

It must also be borne ın mind that all half measures, such as do not 
really open the door, merely assist the rıcher men in the Army without 
effecting therr main object The authorities receive little credit for 
them from anyone They disappomt parents, and they produce no 
adequate return, in any way, for the money spent 
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A FAMOUS WAR- SCARE 


BEING a Granp HISTORICAL TRaGI-COMEDY IN SEVERAL 
SCENES 


Dramatis Persone. 


William I , German Empeior 

Prince Bismarck, his Iron Chancellor 

Prince Reuss, his Ambassador ın Russia 

Herr von Radowitz, his Minister at Athens ® 
Count Moltke, his Chief War-Councillor 


Alexander II, of Russia, 
Prince Gortchakoff, his gouty, vain and envy-bitten old Chancellor. 


Marshal MacMahon, President of the French Republic 

Duc Decazes, his funky Minister of Foreign Affairs 

General Le F16, his gullible Ambassador ın Russia 

Vicomte de Gontaut-Biron, his ballroom Ambassador at Berlin. 
Colonel the Prince de Pohignac, his Military Attaché there 


Queen Victoria of England 
Lord Derby, her ill-informed Foreign Secretary 
Lord Odo Russell, her well-informed Ambassador at Berlin 


John Delane, sceptical Editor of the 7zmes 
Stephan de Blowitz, his credulous Correspondent at Paris 


Soldiers, Citizens, Diplomatists, Jesuits and Jews (“ Bulls” and “ Bears ”) 
Chorus (very discordant) of European Journalists and War-Dogs. 


Time 1875 


Y a curious coincidence, or, rather, perhaps, Nemesis, the late 

M de Blowitz, Paris correspondent of the Zzmes, happened to 

die on the anniversary of the proclamation of the German Empire, in 
the fashioning, or controlling, of whose subsequent policy towards 
France he claimed to have once played a very important part This 1s 
what he referred to when, in enumerating his chief journalistic achieve- 
mente in the brief autobiography supplhed by himself to “ Who's 
S Who ?”, he wrote “ Revealed in letter to Tzmes, 5th” (should be,6th) 
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“May, 1875, the intention of the German military party of another 


. “imvasion of France” In its own obituary notice of its late 


distinguished correspondent, the Tzmes itself also claimed for him, 
and by implication for itself, the credit of having been instrumental in 
averting another great war between France and Germany Against 
the many shortcomings of M de Blowitz, the French Press, also, which 
was always only too eager to believe the worst about the policy of its 
neighbours beyond the Rhine, set off what it called the salient accom- 
plishment im the career of the correspondent After all, a man who hadi 
played the rôle of a beneficent Cloud-Compeller, and saved poor, 
inoffensive, unrevengeful France from the horrors of another German 
invasion—was not this an achievement unparalleled in the annals of 
journalism, and entitling its author to the lasting gratitude of his 
beneficiaries ? 

In the Spring of 1875 the relations between F rance and Germany 
had grown to be more than ordinarily stramed—so much was certain 
The French lamb and the German wolf were standing on the bank of 
the Rhine, when the wolf, ayhich was up stream, accused the poor 
harmless lamb of troubling its pellucid waters Between the two there 
seemed likely to ensue a Scrimmage—much dreaded, naturally, by the 
unwarhke lamb The latter knew that there was in Russia a strong, 
kind-hearted shepherd, Alexander Il, a Tsar peace-keeper, who by 
the mere uplifting of his hand could give pause to the cruel, ravenous 
wolf, but instead of, or, rather perhaps ın addition to, appealing for 
help to St Petersburg, the lamb turned its piteous, pleading eyes to 
London Knowing the 1mmment deadly danger which threatened the 
national flock, the Duc Decazes, then French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under Marshal MacMahon, “ sent for Blowitz, whom he knew 
“intimately ” (I quote from the Tzmes obituary), “ explained the situation 
“and told him frankly that zhere was only one way” (the italics are 
mine) “ of preventing a catastrophe, and that was by having the whole 
“situation exposed in the Tzmes” Well might Blowitz, on quitting 
the presence of the Duke, have exclaimed in the language of one of 
his own native poets “Dy Sprichst ein grosses Wortgelassen aus!” 

The task of Blowitz was thus to explain the “whole situation” , but, 
from the historical point of view, his letter now leaves much to be 
desired ın respect of comprehensive lucidity He was entitled, of 
course, to assume, on the part of his readers then, a knowledge of all 
the most recent incidents in European history, but the situation which 
he described will require some little refreshing of general outline now, 
after the lapse of nearly thirty years 

Four years, to a day almost, had already elapsed since the Peace of 


’ Frankfort (10th May, 1871), and during this interval ıt might be said 
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always far too busy and too blatant to allow anyone to believe for a 
moment that the Republic would not seize the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, when Germany should be handicapped by domestic broils or 
foreign complications, to recover Alsace-Lorraine In addition to being 
the object of implacable resentment on the part of the vevanchistes, 
* Germany had also incurred the special hatred and hostility of the Ultra- 
montanes all over Europe, but especially in France, on account of her 
“ Kulturkampf ” conflict with the Church of Rome 
At this particular time, too (Spring of ’75), Germany had shown that 
she would stand no nonsense from any of her malevolent neighbours 
by addressing to Belgium, the treaty protégé of England and other 
Powers, a very firm, not to say threatening remonstrance on the subject 
of the active encouragement which the Belgian Clericals were offering 
to the German Papists in their openly declared war against the State 
But 1t was from France that these Papists were deriving most of their 
encouragement to combat the policy of the newly-established Empire 
In 1873 the Bishop of Nancy, whose diocese included several parishes 
of Lorraine, had issued a pastoral breathing the spırıt of reconquest 
and revenge, while the Bishops of Nimes and Angers followed suit, and 
for their bellicose conduct the French Government had been compelled 
to offer an explanation in the nature of an apology at Berlin Stull, 
French provocations from the Press and other sources continued to 
pour across the Rhine, and when at last, m May of the same year, a 
mild, pacific statesman hke M Thiers was succeeded by a resolute 
soldier of the stamp of MacMahon, who had been wounded at Sedan, 
the change of Presidents was looked upon ın Berlin as vastly increasmg 
the chances of the dreaded catastrophe—the more so when MacMahon’s 
tenure of office, ın the following November, was extended to seven years, 
and when one of his first measures was tne addition of no fewer than 
forty regiments to the French army Moreover, no sooner had Thiers 
been succeeded by MacMahon, than the Clericals, presuming on the 
countenance of the latter, began to shout their war-cry with redoubled 
fury, for in their eyes Bismarck was the ruthless despoiler of the Church 
as well as the pitiless destroyer of France The interests of religion 


thus seeming to the French Clericals to comcide with the cause of 


revenge, they gave vent to their feelings ın torrents of impassioned 
eloquence, inciting the Catholics of Germany to open rebellion against 
the May Laws, and exhorting their own countrymen to prepare for the 
day of national retribution 

About the same time Cardinal Manning had expressed his belief in 
the almost immediate breaking out of a war “that would (among other 
“ things) re-instate the Vicar of Christ ın his rightful place,” from which 
he had been ousted by the occupation of Rome in 1870, as far as 
concerned Italy, and by the repressive Falk Laws as regarded Germany 
The gmimous words of the English Cardinal were hailed as gospel in 
France, and in the Spring of 1875 the French caught up from Vienna 
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the joyful tidings that the Dretkatserbund, concluded ın 18 72, Was on 
the pomt of giving way to a triple allance of a far more beneficent 
kind—for them Breaking away from the other two Empires, Austria 
was to give her hand to Italy and France, and this Catholic League, 
sanctified and made invulnerable by the blessing of the Pope, would ; 
obliterate Protestant Germany, pay off all national scores, and restore 
the temporal power of Rome to its ancient splendour This fatuous 
hope seemed only to receive fresh sustenance when F rancis Joseph, in 
April, 1875, repaired to Venice to return Victor Emmanuel’s visit to 
Vienna of two years before, so loud was now the jubilation in France, 
whose Government, appearing: to keep pace with popular clamour, had 
Just introduced the new Cadre Law, by which it was intended to give 
the French army such an accession of strength as would be measured 
m time of peace by 171 battalions more than the Germans, and by 
269 battalions more than the French themselves had been able to place 
in the field in 1870 

Germany, on her part, had not been idle—why should she have 
been so ?—ain the field of army re-organisation, and now the street cry 
suddenly arose that she intefided to anticipate the evident design of her 
neighbour by striking at her before she could complete her mihtary 
preparations, crippling her, and rendemng her innocuous for all time 

Such, in brief, was the general situation of the two countries when 
the Duc Decazes, in a fit of pamic fear, sent for M de Blowitz, to beg 
and implore him, as the vicarious Jupiter Tonans of Printing House 
Square, to assume the function of beneficent Cloud-Compeller—this 
being the “ only one way of preventing a catastrophe” 

Proud of the intoxicating confidence which had thus been reposed 
in him by so great a man as the Duc Decazes, Blowitz bustled off in an 
“about my brain! ” frenzy, but ıt was three weeks later before the 
. Times published his famous letter entitled “A French ‘Scare’” It 
had taken him from the 14th of April, when first he was buttonholed by 
the Duke, “at a soirée in the house of the Prefect of the Police,” till 
the 6th of May before he could get his momentous communication 
mserted ım his journal 

What had been the cause of this vexatious and dangerous delay? 
De Blowitz himself mvited the public of the Anglo-Saxon world to 
accept an explanation of this perzculum in moré m an article which he 
contributed to Harper's Magazine for May, 1893, after all the main 
actors in this particular scene of the drama, including the Duc Decazes 
and John Delane, were dead and out of court 

On the following evening, 15th of April, Blowitz hurned to the 
Duke—it was only nine o'clock, and not yet midmght, the favourite 
hour for secret confabulations, and the Duke, after hstening to his 
visitor’s exposé of the perilous situation, referred to the forthcoming 
visit of the Tsar to Bern as an incident which might be utilised, by 
the friends of France and of peace, in staving off the threatened war 
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But the Duke’s fear was that the question might be entirely burked at 
Berlin when Alexander II went there on his way to take the waters 
at Ems 


How, indeed, he said, can a sovereign (like Alexander IT) let 
another, and a friendly, sovereign (like William I ) suppose that he 
regards the latter capable of such an act of aggression against a 
disarmed people (who were now ın course of adding 170 battalions to 
their re-organised army), an aggression which, in the present circum- 
stances, would be little short of barbarous? So that all possible 
secrecy will be kept at Berlin during the Emperor's stay, and if the 
matter comes to the surface at all, it will be after he ıs gone. For 
these reasons I think there ıs only one way to prevent the Russian 
Emperor from being compelled, while at Berlin, to hold his peace, 
and this way I will tell you. Some authoritative journal, known 
throughout the world, should expose the entire situation, and this 
journal, I need not tell you, is the Temes i 


So far the Duke, to whom Blowitz made prompt reply — 


I am perfectly ready, as far as I am concerned, to undertake this 
work, but you will understand the matter 1s too important for me to 
guarantee its publication without previously having informed the 
Times as to the matter, and obtaining its assent. I shall wnte 
to-morrow (16th) to Mr John Delane, and act according to his 
orders. So, mndeed, I did I told him the exact situation, and 
asked explicitly for permission to write a letter publicly denouncing 
the plan of aggression against France conceived by the German 
military party. 

[Be it noted here, m passing, that De Blowitz had thus undertaken 
(on April 16th) to denounce the German plan of military aggression 
against France five days before recevuing from the Duc Decazes the 
fancied details of the progect, which were only conveyed to the Duke 
by the French ambassador at Berlin ın a despatch dated April 2rst— 
of which more presently '] 

Delane replied that “such an insimuation against a civilised nation 
“could not be risked by a paper hke the Times, unless ıt was backed 
“up in the most positive and official fashion, so that if called to 
“account, absolute and crushing proof could be adduced in reply” 
Blowitz showed this answer of Delane to the Duke, who, not 
unnaturally, “began to walk up and down ın great agitation ” How 
could he help himself, with the dogs of war already yelping loudly and 
straining at their leashes across the Rhine, and poor defenceless France 
quaking with fear? But at last a happy thought occurred to him. “So 
“what Mr Delane wants,” he said, “1s information so authoritative 
“that he may be sure he is acting on the best faith ın the world?” 
Blowitz replied that this was so “Very well,” rejoined the Duke, 
“comg back to me this evening” Blowitz failed not to do that, and 


then the melodrama reached its chifax “Do you think,” asked the 
P 
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Duke, who had been thinking over the situation in the meanwhile, 
“that Mr Delane would publish your letter on your word of honour 
“if you assured him that you referred to an absolutely authentic 
“document?” “Tam sure of it, M le Duc,” replied Blowitz, probably 
with his hand on his heart, “the day when my word of honour 1s 
“not enough for Mr Delane will no longer find me under his orders” 
“ Then,” said the Duke, very solemnly, as we can imagine, “I am going 
“to do something that 1s quite absolutely unusual only I ask 
“you to swear to me that in your lifetime you will not say that I have 
“shown you this document unless your paper’s honour obliges you . . 

“ Tf you survive me (which Blowitz did) I authorise you to speak (which 
“he also did, in the article ın Harper)” 

Blowitz then took the required oath, after which the Duke “ opened 
“a small ‘secretary’ at the right of the chimneypiece, and handed me” 
—what proved to be a despatch from the French Ambassador at 
Berlin, the Vicomte (not “Comte,” as Blowitz calls him) de Gontaut 
recounting an interview with Herr von Radowitz, “whom he had met 
“at a ball,’—a very usual place for diplomatic revelations This 
Radowitz was really German Minister at Athens, but ın the Spring of 
that year he had been sent ez mzsszon extraordinaire to St Petersburg 
—of which more anon, and now he was having a good time of it in 
Berlin during the festive season before returning to his post 

It was this conversation, zxter-pocula, with that holday diplomatist, 
which Gontaut had hastened to communicate to his chief in Paris, and 
which the Duc Decazes ın turn now confided (after exaction of the due 
oath of secrecy) to the amazed De Blowitz who “was profoundly 
“impressed by the reading of this document,” and who “in tones 
“betraying my emotion,” said, “I shall write the letter, and I swear to 
“you” (for the second time) “to do all in my power to obtain its 
“ publication ” 

Home he hurned to write his letter “ without a moment’s delay,” but 
what was his astonishment to find that his zeal in composing ıt was not 
reciprocated by a corresponding eagerness on the part of his editor to 
publish ıt His assurance to Mr Delane that he “referred to an 
“absolutely authentic document,” if such he gave with the assent of the 
Duke, did not at all satisfy that astute editor who, “ frightened at its 
“contents, took measures himself to discover the ground of truth or 
“falsehood in the ternble scheme thus circumstantially revealed” 
Thus some days went by—days incalculably precious for the peace of 
Europe, but at length, when “I began to be apprehensive ”—and no 
wonder—the letter on “The French ‘ Scare,” with its original date 
altered to 4th of May, appeared on the 6th—four days from the date 
appointed for the Tsar’s arrival in Berlin, and it must be remembered 
that the avowed object of the article was to force the Russian Emperor 
to speak Pi 

And now what said the letter—whıch had been based on an excited 
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perusal of Gontaut’s Berlin despatch, dated 21st of Apnil, though the 
text has never, as far as I can discover, been published—recounting his 
ballroom conversation with Radowitz? Blowitz began by referring to 
the uneasiness about the international situation which had been 
¿manifested by “twenty persons on a race-course,” and then gradually 
worked up through the man ın the street to what we may suppose was 
the substance of the Gontaut communication, which also formed the 
kernel of Blowitz’s revelations and accusation against the muiltary 
party ın Germany—a party, be it remarked in passing, which had no 
more influence on the policy of the German Government itself than the 
man in the moon 


Germany ıs troubled by the knowledge of having only half 
crushed her enemy, and being able to defend herself only by 
sleeping with one eye open What to-day, promptly executed, 
would only cost an insignificant sacrifice, in two years would cost 
oceans of bloodshed, for the sake of gaining uncertain victories 
Those who reason thus do not limit themselves to abstract con- 
siderations, they offer a positive conclusion The war, they say, 
ought to be promptly undertaken and settled to reduce France to 
a condition allowing Germany to indulge in a repose necessary to 
the definitive development of its greatness. It 1s necessary to enter 
France, march on Paris, take up a position on the sheltered 
plateau of Avron, whence one could destroy the capital, and sign 
a new peace, depriving France only of the terntory of Belfort, 
limiting its active army, and fining it ro milhards ın 20 year’s 
instalments, with interest at 5 per cent., and without the option of 
paying ıt off sooner Paris would only be attacked ın the event 
of France refusing to sign such a treaty 

Here was a fine kettle of fish, and, before we come to the rest of 
Europe, let us see what the Tzmes itself thought of ıt. Said the leader- 
writer, who may be supposed to have conferred with Mr Delane, who 
had received, privately, from his Paris correspondent, a solemn assurance 
as to the “absolute authenticity of his facts,” even if he had not 
revealed to his chief the exact source of his mformation, which his 
conscience might well have allowed him to do m spite of his midnight 
oath to the Duke — 


We print this morning, from a French correspondent, what would 
certainly spread uneasiness throughout Europe if the apprehensions 
which it describes were well-founded We hasten to say, however, 
that we believe these fears to be due only to the heated fancy of 
our French neighbours, but we give them publicity because it 
would be worse than folly to hide any grave misgivings which may 
be disturbing Paris . We could do no better service to the cause 
of international peace than by thus stating, ın all the crudity of 
their extravagance, the fears of these Pansian politicians 

If Blewitz had felt “ apprehensive ” at the delay in the publication of 
his momentous revelations, what must he have thought now when thete 
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revelations were thus disposed of by his own editor? Was this the way 
to treat the substance of a Gontaut despatch from Berlin, recording a 
ballroom conveisation with a German diplomatist acquainted with the 
views of the military party in that powerful Empire? “ The result of 
“the ‘Scare’ letter,” said the Tzmes biographer of Blowitz, “ was, 
“immediate and decisive” Let us see what its immediate effect was 
on the French Press jtself 

The Bulletin Frangats hastened to assure its readers that “no news 
“has arrived, and no incident has arisen, which could justify such 
“rumours and alarms” The Moniteur wrote, that while “certain 
“German publicists harmlessly agitate these terrible questions, we do. 
“not think the Berlin Cabinet encourages such controversies or adopts 
“their conclusions” “We can affirm,” said the Français, “that the 
“most recent news in the diplomatic world tends rather to reassure 
“public opmon” The Mémorzal Diplomatique “It would be 
“hibelling the three Northern Courts to believe that they wish, without 
“any reason whatever, to attack France, and to trample out themselves 
“the system of political status guo and general peace which constitutes 
“the basis of ther agreement.” Finally the Moniteur “IE the 
“ Correspondent of the Tzmes had gone to the Quai d’Orsay on the 
“day he despatched his letter, he would easily have satisfied himself 
“that the Government, while deeming the situation difficult, did not 
“share his exaggerated alarms” 

How De Blowitz and the Duc Decazes must nave put their tongues 
in their cheeks and smiled when they read that! But what must 
Blowitz himself have thought when his own journal, commenting on 
those opinions of the French Press, re-asseverated its conviction in the 
groundlessness of his fears 


“ When we consider, ’1t wrote, “the origin of these apprehensions” 
(the Gontaut-Radowitz conversation in Berlin, reported to the Duc 
Decazes and confided to De Blowitz) “they appear to be rather an 
induction from a variety of circumstances, most of them inevitable, 
than to arise from anything which ıs even remotely the act of the 


German Government .. These considerations seem to dispel 
the belief that the German Government contemplates any renewal of 
the war ” 


Here it seems pioper to remark that Blowitz had by no means been 
the first to create a scare by shouting “ fire!” when there was no fire 
Six days before he had his first casual interview—14th of April—with 
the Duc Decazes, when he told his Grace that he “ appeared to have 
“ something on his mind, but I did not wish to be indiscreet,” and there- 
fore merely bowed and was for passing on, but was called back by the 
mmister with such a load of national anxiety on his mind—six days, I 
say, before this fateful interview, the Berlin Post, on 8th April, had 
published an article which caused a great sensation throughout Europe, 
dapressing the Bourses and fluttenng all the Chancenes 
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The article in question, entitled “Zst Krieg in Sicht?” (“Is warn 
“sight? ”) took a disquieting view of the European situation, with its 
possible re-grouping of the Powers in favour of the Pope of Rome and 
the people of France , and it came to the conclusion that war “ ceitainly 
. “was in sight, though it did not follow that the clouds would not 
“disperse” It was really this article which began the war-scare of 
which I am writing, and ıt was at once attributed to the mspuration of 
Bismarck But we have his own word that he had nothing whatever to 
do with ıt Speaking in the Reichstag in the following February 
(1876), he said .— 

I never knowingly caused an article to be written for the Posz, least 
of all the one headed “Is War in Sight?” But I did not object to 
that article , for I hold that when it ıs generally felt that a minority 
1s egging the countiy on to war, people cannot make too great a 
noise ın order to attract the attention of the majority For, as a 
rule, the majority does not incline to war, which 1s brought on by 
minorities, or ın absolutist States by the Sovereign or the Cabinet 
He, however, who shouts “fire!” cannot be suspected of incen- 
diarism. Were a Minister bent upon urging the country to war, he 
would scarcely begin by kicking up a row ın the Press, for that would 
only be to call out the Fire Brigade 


The writer in the Post came to the conclusion that the bellicose 
designs of France, with its fourth Battalions and its hopes of a Catholic 
League against Germany, seemed to be commg toa head, while 
Blowitz, turning the tables on the Berlin journal, poznted to Germany 
as the likely ongin of the coming storm That was the difference 
between the two writers—and a very essential one = Blowitz had 
ranged himself on the side of the lamb, which his Berlin colleague had 
pronounced to be a wolf It was the Berlin journalist, however, who 
first set the stone of the war-scare rolling, and all that Blowitz did 
was to give it a vicious kick in the opposite direction, with a resonant 
effect upon his bigger sounding-board, so as to attract the attention of 
the Tsar, as the Duc Decazes had desired, and make him speak out on 
his arrival in Berlin 

Very well, then, let us now change the scene to St Petersburg, and 
see what was happening there, and how the Tsar viewed the situation 
which had filled the breasts of Blowitz and Decazes with a sort of panic 
fear The Times biographer of Blowitz, referring to his war-scare 
letter, said that “the result was immediate and decisive Bismarck 
“publicly repudiated the alleged scheme, the Tsar denounced it” (the 
italics are mine), “and the whole thing melted into thin air” As for 
Bismarck’s “ public repudiation” of the scheme, aż ¢hzs tıme, I cannot 
find the slightest trace, and with regard to the Tsar’s denunciation ot 
it—well, let us see what happened 

In examining this part of the tragi-comedy, I rely mainly on the 
despatches, relating to the war-scare, of General Le Flô, ex-Ministey, of 
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War, and the then representative of France at St Petersburg, which he 
~made bold to hand to the Fzgaro of 21st May, 1887 (at the time of 
the disquieting Schnæbelé frontier incident, and for a consideration, as ıt 
was said, of 12,000 francs ), as well as the supplementary and corrective 
despatches of his German colleague at the Russian Court, Prince Reuss, ; 
which Bismarck hastened to publish as a counterblast to the muisrepre- 
sentations of the French Ambassador In his autobiographical 
contribution to Harper, Blowitz “wished to tell in all simplicity the 
“story of an historical episode in which I played a certain part, an 
“episode travestied by almost everybody, and often spoken of in 
“ignorance, but one which deserves to be placed ın its true hight before 
“posterity” But so httle anxious was Blowitz for the complete 
information of posterity that he did not make the slightest allusion 
in his autobiographical article to the Le Flô-Reuss revelations above 
referred to, though (in 1893) he resorted to the expedient of putting 
into the mouth of Le Fô (who was dead when the Harper article 
appeared) a long statement on the subject of the war-scare, made to 
Blowitz in the corner of a Paris café, in December, 1878, which was 
neither more nor less than a paraphrase of Le Flé’s fanciful and funk- 
begotten despatches to the Duc Decazes in 1 875 

Let ıt be remembered that, on the day of the publication of Blowitz’s 
war-scare letter (6th of May), the Tsar was already packing up his 
portmanteau to come to Berlin, where he was due on Monday, toth of 
May, which chanced to be the fourth anniversary of the Peace of 
Frankfort ! 

We may therefore be quite certain that Alexander II had already 
made up his mind as to whether he would say anything, and what this 
was to be, on his arnval in ‘the German capital en route for Ems It 
would perhaps have been taking a rather uncomplimentary view of His 
Mayesty’s pre-occupations to suppose that he would find time, apart 
from opportunity, to peruse and ponder on his railway journey to 
the German capital the war-scare letter of De Blowitz, of which the 
primary object, in the words of Decazes, was “to prevent the Russian 
“Emperor from beng compelled, while at Berlin, to hold his peace” 

Far from there being any danger of this, the Tsar had repeatedly 
assured the German and French Ambassadors at his Court, Prince 
Reuss and General Le Fld, that he meant to talk freely on reaching 
Berin “He takes with him,” wrote the former on 2nd of May, “a 
“warm feeling of friendship which will open the way to candid speech 
“and conduct” On the other hand Le Fé, implored thereto by 
Decazes, had been persistent ın conjuring the Tsar, with tears almost in 
his eyes and distraction in his voice, to throw himself between Germany, 
the unscrupulous despouler, and “ that poor sick lon named France” 
It 1s difficult to read these despatches of General Le Fld without feeling 
a contempt for the spirit of pusillanimity and panic-fear which they 
digplay n every hne He could not have done more had he gone 
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down upon his knees before the Russian Emperor, whom he described 
to Decazes as “the arbiter of the peace of the world” “Has it then 
“come to this,” the Tsar must have thought, “ with the country which 
“ once carried its colours across all Europe, from Madrid to Moscow?” 

But what, then, had been the specific cause of Le Flô’s panic-terror? 
And in asking this, we now come to the ciux of the whole question 

It has already been said that early ın the year 1875, long before the 
outburst of the scare, Herr von Radowitz, German Minister at Athens, 
had been sent on an extraordinary mission to St Petersburg to take 
the place of Prince Reuss dunung the latter's illness Bismarck had 


. found Gortchakoff wanting in some matters of diplomatic form—which 


he specifies in his “ Reminiscences,” and sent Radowitz as “a counter- 
“move against him of a peisonal more than political character” In 
order to conceal his chagrin at this rebuff, or rather reproof, Gortchakoff 
felt ıt necessary to offer some other explanation of the Radowitz mission 
to the foreign diplomatists, and thus caused ıt to be whispered about 
that Radowitz had come to sound Russia and offer her a free hand in 
the East as the price of her neutrality in the event of Germany declaiing 
war on France! Did not this look like a serious mtention on the part 
of Germany to pounce upon and complete the destruction of her 
revengeful neighbour, now reduced to the position of “a poor sick 
“lon”?  Blowitz himself, in his Harper narrative, ıs content to 
exculpate Bismarck from all active share m the proposed scheme of 
German aggression, and yet makes him responsible for sending 
Radowitz to St Petersburg to negotiate for Russian neutrality in the 
event of war! which 1s just the sort of reasoning that we should expect 
from Press panic-mongers inspired by a Duc Decazes and a General 
Le Flô 

Eagerly gobbling down the Radowitz rumour—for sf was nothing 
more—Le F16 made haste to transmit ıt to Decazes, who refers to it as 
“ the strange doctrine ” (of German conquest over the Rhine, for which 
Russia was to compensate herself by territorial aggrandisement in the 
East of Europe) “developed by M de Radowitz, and which 1s one of 
“those that must most strongly excite the ındıgnatıon of the honest 
“and upright mind of this great monarch” 

But now, who had been Le Flô’s authority for this “strange doctrine 
“ developed by M de Radowitz? Was ıt Gortchakoff himself, who, as 
“Chancellor, must have been the first to receive the Radowitz 
“suggestion? No Wasit then the Tsar himself? Also no,” for His 
Majesty, on the contrary, continued to assure the French Ambassador, 
day out day im, of the pacific intentions of Germany Then, in the 
Devil’s name, from whom had Le Flô received his momentous 
information? It was not till the year 1887, twelve years after the 
event, that he explained this ın a letter to the Fzgaro (on the occasion 
of the eivulgence of his despatches, which resulted ın counter-revelations 
at Berlin) ın reply, to Germany’s official notification thereupon madasto 
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the Porte, “that such a statement about the mission of Herr von 
.“ Radowitz” (now at Constantinople) “ to St Petersburg, ın 1875, was a 
“pure invention” This official demal drew from Le Flô the 
following — 

What I stated respecting the mission of M de Radowitz was at e 
that tıme a matter of notonety at St Petersburg, and had been 
vouched for in the most formal manner by two persons in a position 
to be best acquainted with all the secrets of the Russian Chancellerie, 
so that ıt was my duty to make an immediate report on the subject to 
the Duke Decazes 

‘ “Two persons ın a position to be best acquainted with the secrets of 
“the Russian Chancellerie!” Not Gortchakoff himself, you see, or 
the Emperor, but a couple of diplomatic gobemouches whose legs had 
been pulled by the gouty and intriguing old Chancellor Le Flô does 
not even seem to have thought it worth while to ask the Tsar or his 
Chancellor for confirmation of the Radowitz rumour, but bolted it 
stiaight and then bustled it off to Pars No wonder the T zmes itself 
should have remarked that, “ living in an atmosphere of suspicion, 
“Frenchmen mistake the phantoms of ther own imagination for 
“realities ” 

But for this tardy confession of Le Flô, ıt would have been thought 
utterly mcredible that he should thus have committed the levity of 
acting as he did at such a cnitical time, and of repeating the fatal mistake 
of Publius Considius, Czesar’s scouting master ın the Æduan war, who, 
“struck by fear, reported as seen what, as a matter of fact, he had not 
“seen” (renuntiare pro viso quod non vidtsset) MacMahon, too, had 
a scouting master at Berlin in the person of Colonel the Pnnce de 
Polignac, who now (in 188 7), also n imitation of Le FI6, broke silence 
to say that “this so-called fable must have been quickly and suddenly 
“hatched, for a day or two after the journey of M de Radowitz it was 
“communicated to me by a foreigner, well-informed in such matters, 
“as a fact mteresting to France, and I was simple enough to communi- 
“cate ıt to our ambassador ”—Gontaut-Biron—who, in turn, hastened 
to flash it to Paris as further fuel to the panic fears of a Duc Decazes 
and a De Blowitz 

This was the “simple enough” Prince de Polignac, scouting master 
at the French Embassy in Berlin, to whom the Emperor Wilham—more 
than a fortnight before the appearance of Blowitz’s war-scare letter— 
said at a ball given by the Countess Hatzfeldt “On a voulu nous 
“brouiller, mars tout est finr maintenant Je tiens à vous le dire” 
(“Some people have aimed at setting us by the ears, but it 1s all over 
“now, and I think it nght to tell youso”) Whiting to Le Flé on 20th 
of April, the Duc Decazes, referring to this remark, said — 


Je ne vows clatrement gui etatt cet “ OW,” el je ne sais pas donner un 

nom à ce tiouble-féte, mars Je pors clairement gue c etart attitude de la 

æ ‘cour de Russe gui a ecarté de nous le danger imminent, et vous voudrez 
bien en exprimer à gut de droit notre Żrofonde recdrnarssance. ° 
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The Duc Decazes could not comprehend who was the “ trouble-féte ' 
(“ mschief-maker,” or “ mar-plot ”) who wanted to set France and 
Germany by the ears, but we, with the revelations of the last five and 
twenty years at our disposal, have now no difficulty in knowing where 
to point our finger Possibly the ball at which the German Emperor 
* spoke to Prince de Polignac was also the festivity at which Gontaut- 
Biron caught up and musrepresented the wnter-pocula and irresponsible 
remarks of Herr von Radow:tz as to the aspirations of the miltary 
partyin Germany But, ın any case, let us now consider the weight that 
was likely to be accorded to the advice of this party in the councils of 
the Empire itself 

What was to be thought of the trustworthiness of Gontaut-Biron 
as a reporter of a conversation between him and Radowitz, when, 
according to Blowitz, he sent to Paris “a circumstantial account of a 
“ munistertal council held at Berlin, in the Emperor Wilham’s presence, 
“when Count Moltke spoke as follows,” etc, mm favour of another war? 
Now if one thing more than another is certain, 1t 1s that Moltke never, 
in all Ins hfe, under any circumstances, was admitted to address a 
“ Mimstenal Council,” a purely political body in which he had no Zocus 
standı whatever But even if Moltke and the military party— 
repiesenting the bellicose minority referred to by Bismarck ın the speech 
previously quoted, and reasoning as unpoltical soldiers and not as 
responsible politicians—had counselled an immediate resort to arms, that. 
was no reason why the French Government itself should have dreaded 
the outbreak of hostilities, seeng that ıt did not possess one particle 
of proof that the Emperor himself and his ormmipotent Chancellor were 
in favour of war Indeed, all the evidence and all the facts pointed the 
opposite way Ignorance 1s generally at the root of most of our fears , 
and the French did not seem to be aware of the cardinally important 
fact that, by the Imperial Constitution, 2f 25 noć even im the power of the 
German Emperor to declare an aggressive war without the assent of 
all the Federal Sovereigns, who most assuredly would never have 
consented to anything of the kind If the Empire is attacked, the 
Emperor must mobilise the army of his own accord, but in the case of 
an offenszve, as distinguished fiom a defensive war, the will of the 
Emperor ıs not ın itself sufficient to set the ball rolling 

In the case before us it 1s beyond all controversy that both the 
Emperor and his Chancellor were moé in favour of a war with France 
“T told the Emperor the fright we had about war,” wrote the Princess 
Atice of Hesse-Darmstadt to her mother, Queen Victoria, ın July, 1875 
«He was much distressed that anyone could believe him capable of 
“such a thing” 


And now what was thought by the Tsar, the “arbiter of Europe ‘Pa 


While the French, or at least their Government, were still suffering 
from the effects of the Radowitz mission to St Petersburg—which, as 
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we have seen, was falsely accounted for by Le Flô—as well as from 

the Radowitz conversation at Berhn, which had been wrongly reported 

to it by Gontaut-Biron à la Pubhus Considrus—while the Duc Decazes, 

I say, was thus suffering from a highly-fevered imagination, and 

communicating his ailment to Blowitz, what was the “arbiter of | 
“Europe” thinking and Saying on the Neva? 

Let me answer the question ın words of the French and German 
Ambassadors themselves, as these were first divulged in 1887 On 
22nd of Apnl—a fortmght before the Blowitz trumpet-blast of alarm— 
Prince Reuss reported to Berl a conversation between the Tsar and 
General von Werder, the German Emperor's personal, as distinguished 
from his dzplomatic, representative at the Russian Court — : 


As to the French war Preparations, the Tsar told General Werder 
that General Le Flô had spoken with him in great excitement about 
the German warlike preparations, and had added, with a tone of 
sincerity, that ıt pained him to be compelled to admit that ın France 
all was still in a complete state of dissolution To admit this was 
hard for a patnot, but he could give his word of honour that all that 

- was said of French preparations was only on paper, and that much 
time was needed for the carrying into execution of the new organisa- 
ton On the other hand, ıt was known in France that Germany was 
arming with the greatest zeal, preparing new guns and much ammunt- 
tion, which could not but indicate that she chenshed hostile 
intentions The Tsar answered the Ambassador that he for hes part 
could give him kis word of honour that the Government of his Majesty 
the German Emperor was entirely pacific and by no means cherished 
plans of attack That Prussia was preparing fresh ammunition was 
due to the fact that she had adopted a new rifle and a new gun, just 
as France had done—it was, therefore, perfectly natural General 
Le Flô appeared reassured by this answer General Weider seized 
the opportunity to accentuate the importance of the new French 
Cadre law, and to point out the enormous peace strength which 
France would thus acquire in about two years 

Agan on the 2nd of May—four days before the appearance ot 
Blowitz’s “ scare” letter—Prince Reuss reported home a conversation 
between the Tsar and the Austrian Ambassador, which the latter 
confided to his German colleague, and which appeared to the latter “to 
“be a fresh proof of the Emperor's beng artificially encouraged ” (by 
Le F18) “to believe that the disquiet which occasionally takes hold of 
“men’s minds emanates from Berlin” 

As for Le Fé, he had been assured by the Tsar himself on the 1 5th 
of April, “ that if we were threatened we should know ıt quickly and 
“through him ,” while on the 20th of the same month he reported to 
his chief that the Emperor ‘had said to him “I understand your 
“uneasiness, and I lament its cause, but I feel nevertheless convinced 
“that Germany is far from wishing to go to war I knew for 
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“ certain (pes ¢enement) that the Emperor William 1s resolutely opposed 
“toa new conflict” And yet Le Flô continued to pester the Emperor 
with his apprehensions, in spite of His Majesty's repeated assurances 
that they were utterly groundless 

, These apprehensions were subtly encouraged by the wicked old 
intriguer, Gortchakoff, who, “ during the whole of this conversation was 
“lying stretched out on a sofa, severely sufferigg from a recent fall 
“fiom his carriage,” and still more severely from a wound to his vanity 
which had been inflicted on him by his “ former pupil, M de Bismarck” 
No wonder that Prince Reuss, writing on the 2nd of May, said “I 
“shall tell your Serene Highness nothing new if I predict that Prince 
“Gortchakoff will make his appearance in Berlin” (at the side of his 
master) “with flowery compliments (B/umen) on his lips, but with a 
“very cool heart” 

The Tsar and his Chancellor duly reached Berlin on the 10th of May 
—which happened, auspiciously, to be the fourth anniversary of the 
Peace of Frankfort—only to find that the war apprehensions which 
had been communicated to the pair by General Le F16 were endtzrely 
groundless, and that the French Ambassador had gone down upon his 
knees to implore his Russian Majesty to undertake a task which was 
really a work of supererogation After conferrmg briefly with his 
nephew and ally, the German Emperor, at the Schloss, Alexander II 
hastened to call on Bismarck, and this was the mood ın which he found 
the German Chancellor In reporting his farewell audience with vae 
Tsar, ın the following January, Prince Reuss wrote to his chief — 


His Majesty, I repeat, said that he had confidence ın your Serene 
Highness Last year (during the war-scare), he declared, he almost 
stood alone in the belief that you had no thoughts of bringing about 
a war with France, and to all those who subsequently thanked him 
(the Tsar) for what he had done to preserve peace, he had very 
emphatically, he said, replied, that re had been able to do nothing at 
all, seeing that you had been just as pacefically inclined as he himself 

Such, I say, was the mood in which Alexander II had found Bismarck 
and his master on arriving in the German capital (10th of May) But 
this conviction, which he had brought with him from St Petersburg, 
only to be confirmed at Berhn, did not seem to have been equally 
shared by the English Government For on this very 10th of May, 
before the Tsar had time to visit Bismarck, the latter had been waited 
on by Lord Odo Russell, the Bntish Ambassador, who had been 
mstructed by his Government to offer its good offices in the cause of 
peace What had induced our Government to take such a step, which 
Bismarck himself characterised ın a letter to his own Emperor (13th of 
August, ’75) as “so unfriendly towards us?” Bismarck, as I gather 
from the same document, thought this officious mediation on the part 
of England all the more unfriendly and inexphcable as “Lord Odo 
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“Russell himself assured me he had always reported his firm belief in 
“our peaceful intentions! ” 

Then what had induced Mr Disrael’s Goveinment to doubt those 
intentions? Was it the war-scare letter of De Blowitz, which had only 
been published four days before the Tsar’s arnval ın Berlin? No at 
appears to have been a communication from the Duc Decazes conveying 
Gontaut’s ballroom qnd znter-gocula conversation with Herr von 
Radowitz, of whom Bismarck once said that “he ceased to be master 
“of his tongue after having drunk three glasses of wine” My authority 
for the above statement ıs M Ernest Daudet, who, in his “ Hestozre 
“Diplomatique de l Allzance Franco-Russe, 1873—1 893,” amphfied his 
previous account of the war-scare incident given in his “ Souvenirs de 
“la Présidence du Maréchal de MacMahon” (published in 1880), on 
the strength of private information received from the Duc Decazes If 
anyone would hike to be enlightened as to the way in which the French 
write their own history, let them read these two astonishing perversions 
of the truth by M Ernest Daudet! 

Well, then, in spite of the perszstent reports of its own ambassador 
at Berlin as to the pacific intentions of responsible Germany, the British 
Government placed him in the truly humihating position of offering 
what was tantamount to an expression of 1ts desire to help in obviating 
a danger zx the existence of which he himself did not believe! 


‘ We found,” said Lord Derby, “that the Russian Government 
were determined to use their best efforts in the interests of peace, and 
the visit of the Emperor of Russia to Berlin furnished us with a 
convenient opportunity of supporting—as far as support seemed to be 
necessary—the representations ın favour of peace which we were led 
to believe the Emperor of Russia intended to make in the course of 

. bis visit to the German capital” There could be no doubt, said 
Lord Derby, that language had been used by persons of the highest 
authority and position, and statements made by the semt-official 
Press of Germany to the effect that the French army had been 
Increased to an amount dangerous to Germany It was said that 
Germany did not desire war, but that, if war was to be avoided, it 
seemed necessary that the French armaments should be discontinued , 
and his lordship hinted that representations to that threatening 
effect had been made by the German ambassador at Panis, 


How grossly misinformed on the subject he had been appeared from 


an officzal (not a mere sem1-official) reply to his speech in the Rerchs- 
anzerger at Berlin -— 


It 1s correct that the increase of the French cadres had created a 
certain amount of uneasiness in Berlin This uneasiness, however, 
did not ın the least lead to warlike resolves or even deliberations in 
Germany, and no intention was at any time entertained by the 
Imperial Government of addressing a request to the French Govern- 
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ment to reduce its military forces, or even to discontinue its army 
organisation At no period was any idea of such or similar steps 
taken into consideration or in any way mentioned 

Surely this was positive and explicit enough But that official 
statement, which was as much ın the nature of a reproof to the British 
Government as a challenge to that of France, evoked no effort at self- 
justification from either. It was under the influgnce of these grossly 
erroneous beliefs that Lord Derby had instructed Lord Odo Russell to 
undergo the humihation of tendering to Bismarck the good offices of 
his Government on the day of the Tsar’s airival in Berlin 

But the British Government had done far more than that, also before 
the publication of the Blowitz letter “A ce moment,’ says M Ernest 
Daudet, “cetaet la fin d'avril, une détente tout à coup se produisit” 
For that Government had actually induced the Queen to take the very 
unusual step of making a direct personal appeal to the Emperor 
Willam to keep the sharpened sword of Germany ın its sheath! “ It 1s 
“a fact,” said Mr Disraeht, in reply to the Marquis of Hartington on the 
24th of May—ze, a fortmght after the passing of the crisis, “that Her 
“ Majesty’s Government advised Her Majesty to make a representation 
“to the Government of the German Emperor respecting the existing 
“relations between Germany and France The nature of that repre- 
“ sentation was to correct misconceptions and secure peace” 

The text of this royal representation has never yet been divulged, as 
far as I am aware, either in Germany or in England, but ıt would not, 
perhaps, be very far from the mark to assume that, ın form and spirit, it 
might have corresponded with the epistolary lecture—to be found in 
Mr Sidney Lee’s “Life of the Queen”—which Her Majesty once 
addressed, in 1850, on the eve of the Itahan war, to the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, who was justly regarded by Her Majesty as the greatest 
peace-disturber of his time And now the turn of the Emperor 
William had come 

We do not, I repeat, know the precise terms of the Queen’s commun1- 
cation to her eldest daughter's father-in-law, but we may fairly well 
infer its contents from the comments thereon which Bismarck made to 
the Emperor in a letter (13th of August, 1875) when returning him 
Her Gracious Mayjesty’s letter, which the Chancellor thought was 
anything but gracious The letter, indeed, would appear from mternal 
evidence to have been the second of its kind, but in any case it 1s worth 
producing here — 


I have the honour to return Queen Victoria’s letter It would 
have been very interesting had her Majesty expressed herself more 
definitely as to the ongin of these war rumours Queen Victoria 
must have implicit confidence ın the sources of her information, 
otherwise her Majesty would not have referred to them again, nor 
would the English Government, on,the strength of them, have taken 
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such important, and for us so unfriendly, steps in the matter I am 
not aware whether your Majesty considers ıt possible to take Queen 
Victoria at her word when her Majesty gives the assurance that it 
would be “an easy matter to prove that her fears are not exaggerated ” 
It would also be of importance to ascertain from what quarter such 
extraordinary mistakes could have been transmitted to Windsor 

The allusion to persons who are to be looked upon as “repre- 
sentatives” of your Majesty's Government appears to refer to Count 
Munster It is quite possible that Count Munster, like Count 
Moltke, may academically have spoken of the advantage of a well- 
timed attack on France, though I am not aware of his having done 
so, nor did he ever receive instructions to that effect, It may well be 
that ıt ıs not conducive to peace for France to feel assured that, do 
what she may, she will in no circumstances be attacked To-day I 
would no more urge you Majesty than in the Luxemburg question in 
1867 immediately to wage war on the ground that ıt was probable 
that the enemy was about to begin One can never be sure enough 
in advance of the ways of Divine Providence On the other hand, it 
1s certainly not expedient to give the enemy an assurance that we 
should await his attack in all circumstances On this account I 
should not be inclined to blame Count Munster should he incidentally 
have spoken to this effect, but the English Government would have 
no right to make the unofficial utterances of an Ambassador the 
pretext for official measures and, without a word of warning, ‘to 
request the other Powers to bring pressure to bear upon us. 

So serious and unfriendly a proceeding leads one to suppose that 
Queen Victoria hashad other reasons to believe in our warlike intentions 
than incidental phrases said to have been used by Count Munster, 
but which I do not for a moment beheve Lord Odo Russell has 
assured us that on every occasion he has expressed his firm belief in 
our peaceable intentions On the other hand, all Ultramontanes and 
their friends have accused us privately and openly in the Press of 
being desirous of immediate war, and the French Ambassador, who 
lives in such circles, has sent these fabrications to Paris as trust- 
worthy information But even this would not suffice to inspire 
Queen Victoria with confidence in the untruths mentioned in her 
letter of June 20, after they had been personally denied by your 
Majesty I am too httle acquainted with the character of Queen 
Victoria to form an opinion as to whether it 1s possible that the 
expression “it would be an easy matter to prove” was only employed 
for the purpose of concealing instead of openly acknowledging 
Precipitancy of judgment 


In referring to the importance of “ asceltaining from what quarter 
“such extraordinary mistakes could have been transmitted to Windsor,” 
Bismarck was evidently under the unpression—though he durst not go 
so far as to mention ıt to his “old master,” who was ever considerate for 
the feelings of ladies—that the Empress Augusta, who was notorious 
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for her sympathies with the French and the Clericals, and the Crown 
Princess, who was equally notorious for her suspicion and hatred of 
himself, might have been able to throw some light on the mystery 
But, in any case, it 1s just as certain that Queen Victoria had been 
misinformed as to the intentions of the German Government, which was 
a very different thing from the military party, as that the Emperoi 
Alexander was rightly informed “ His Majesty,” wrote Bismarck’s organ, 
“did not come here under the supposition that there was a great 
“conflagration to be extinguished ” 

Le Flô and Gontaut-Biron, fancying that their nostrils had already 
been assailed by the pitchy smell of incendiary torches, had shouted 
“fire!” But the alarm proved to be a false one What had been the 
causes of their alarm? These might be reduced to two the St Peters- 
burg mission falsely imputed to Herr von Radowitz, and the military 
conversation of this same holiday diplomatist—well aware of the 
diplomatic value of fear—with Gontaut-Biron In both cases Radowitz 
was the stage villain of the piece But in the former case it 1s now 
proved by the admission of General Le Flô himself that he had 
denved his information—not from the Tsar himself, or his Chancellor, 
who were the only authorities on whom he ought to have rehed, but 
from a couple of unnamed diplomatic godemouches “in a position to 
“know the secrets of the Russian Chancellerie ,” while in the case of 
the ballroom conversation about another anticipatory invasion of 
France, Gontaut never even took the trouble to enquire at the Foreign 
Office whether the zxter-pocula braggadocio of the “ three-glass” 
Radowitz was the outcome of his extravagant wine-cup or the diplomatic 
wisdom of his chief 

With the help of the mystified Le F16 and the misinformed Gontaut, 
Gortchakoff had managed to conjure up before the eyes of an affrighted 
France and an alarmed Europe a terrible war-spectre only that he 
himself and his master—* Ego et rex meus”—1mght be covered with 
the glory of allaying it On the very evening, therefore, of his arrival 
ın Berlin, after an mterview with Bismarck, when the latter gave him 
a bit of his mind, the vain old Russian Chancellor hastened to send out 
a telegraphic circular beginning “ Mazntenant” (ze, now that I and 
my master have appeared on the scene) “Za pazx est assurée,” etc } so 
that next day our Government was able to inform the House of 
Commons of its having “ that morning received from Berlin assurances 
“of a thoroughly satisfactory character, and we are of opinion that 
“there 1s no further cause for apprehension as to the maintenance of 
“the European peace ” 

“Russia’s pacific task 1s easy,” said the Tsar, before his departure 
from Berlin “I have found the Emperor William and Prince 
“ Bismarck animated by the most peaceful sentiments ” (as His Majesty 
had known all along) “The co-operation of Germany in maintaining 
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“peace has never been doubtful, and it may now be regarded as 
“completely assured” At the same time Gortchakoff telegraphed for 
the second time to all the four winds “The Emperor leaves Berlin 
“convinced of the pacific intentions which prevail there, and which are 
“a pledge for the preservation of peace ”—of that peace which had 
never been threatened save by what the Tzmes itself described as 
“the careless blusteyng of Prussian soldiers, the strange recklessness of 
“the Berlin Press, and perhaps some empty menaces let fall by states- 
“men” (Radowitz and the lke) “who place great reliance on the 
“diplomatic value of fear ”—such as was referred to by Bismarck in 
his comments on the letter of Queen Victoria No greater farce on the 
stage of European history had ever been played, or at least never since 
a Conference of the signatories to the Treaty of Pars had solemnly 
met in London during the Franco-German war to grant formal release 
to Russia from her Black Sea engagements, from which she had already 
released herself 

Now informed by his editor—who had at first hesitated to publiski 
his scare-letter, and afterwards characterised ıt as a product of “the 
“heated fancy of our French neighbours ”—that he “had done much 
“to spare the world the horrors of another war ”—Blowitz, still mmdful 
of his nocturnal oath to the Duc Decazes, hastened to take his place 
at the side of Gortchakoff as the par nobile fratrum of peace—the 
cloud-compelling Duoscur of diplomacy and journalism, and while 
their figures were suffused by a rainbow blaze of Bengal lights from the 
Boulevards, the orchestia of the Opera Comique burst forth with the 
hallelujah strains of “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ”! 


‘ If he was anxious to be applauded in Panis,” says Bismarck of 
Gortchakoff in his “ Reflections and Reminiscences,” “ he need not 
on that account have injured our relations with Russia. I was quite 
ready to assist him and have five-franc pieces struck at Berlin, with 
the inscription ‘ Gortchakoff protége la France!’ We might also 
have ngged up a theatre at the German Embassy, where he could 
appear before a French audience—with the same legend— ın the 
character of a guardian angel, dressed in white with wings, to the 
accompaniment of Bengal fire ” 

In addition to indulging in what he called these “ cutting invectives ” 
against Gortchakoff h:mself, whose envy and vanity had led him to pose 
as the protector of an unthreatened Fiance, Bismarck further com- 
plained to the Tsar with the same frankness about his Chancellor’s 
“dishonest proceedings” “The Emperor,” said Bismarck, “admitted 
“all the facts, and confined himself to saying” (smoking and laughing 
all the while) “that I must not take this ‘ vanzté séntle too seriously 
“The disapproval thus expressed never found sufficiently authentic 
“expression to nd the world of the myth of our mtending to attack 
“ France in 1875” 
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Evidently not, seeing that the wnter of the Blowıtz obituary in 
the Tzmes concludes his account of the incident by saymg “It has 
“since become generally known, as ıt was known then in competent 
“ quarters, that the danger was a real one, but ıt was not known for 
“many years afterwards what peculiar means the Duc Decazes took to 
“conjure ıt away!” 

It is thus that contemporary history ıs written for us by a self- 
advertising Press! 


CHARLES LOWE 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE SOUL. 


“Human Personality, and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
By Fredenck W H Myers. 


F the inquuer into the nature of mind had asked a quarter of a 
] century ago what was the, view most commonly accepted by 
professed psychologists he would have received some such answer as 
the followmg Mund 1s a procession of more or less clearly outlined 
sensations and ideas succeeding one another in response to sensory 
stimulus acting from without, or suggestion according to the laws of 
association from withm Where the series is not so explicable, as in 
certain apparently spontaneous suggestions, the explanation is to be 
looked for in cerebral processes which do not enter into consciousness 
Mind ın a word ıs impression and idea, and what 1s not mind ın this 
sense 1s brain 
The notion of mind as thus a flickering light on the surface of our 
physical hfe—an eprphenomenon as ıt was the fashion to call 1t—has 
m these days been superseded by another in many respects its 
diametrical opposite According to the newer view the conscious 
feelings and ideas which were previousl¢” thought to constitute the 
soul or mind are only transient upspringings from a complex and 
enduring base of psychical hfe, extending as far below them as the 
depths of a mountain lake extend below the sunlight on its surface 
This idea of the mind, which we might contrast with the earlier as 
the Romantic with the Classic, 1s sometimes supposed to be the 
discovery of our own time, and especially of the group of investigators 
who in recent years have made the subconscious or sublimmal the 
subject of special and organised stidy Great as ıs our debt to the 
Society for Psychical Research, it 1s not to it alone that we owe this 
idea. It 1s as old as Plato, and may be said to underlie the whole of 
modern idealistic philosophy It 1s recognisable in a well-known 
passage of the Tzmeus, which ıs of interest as an anticipation not only 
of the psychological doctrine in question, but of the philosophical inter- 
pretation of it to which idealism has always leant “The Author of our 
e“ being,” says Plato, “so ordered our infenor parts that they too mght 
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“ obtain a measure of truth, and in the liver placed their oracle And 
“herein 1s proof that God has given the art of divination not to the 
“wisdom but to the foolishness of man, for no man when ın his wits 
“attams prophetic truth and inspiration, but when he receives the 
i inspired word either his mteligence ıs enthralled by sleep or he 1s 
demented by some distemper or possession” In modern philosophy 
the view in question was first formulated by Leibnitz, who saw ın the 
human soul no mere isolated trail of conscious life, but a wavelet on 
the surface of the ocean with whose life in its infimte complexity it 1s 
in touch (however obscurely) at every point But the cleaiest and by 
far the ablest statement of the existence and extent of this subliminal 
self ın philosophical literature ıs that which occurs in Hegel’s 
“Philosophy of Mind,” under the head of the “ Sentient Self” In the 
previous generation attention had been drawn to the range of its 
operation by the visions of Swedenborg These had been treated in 
a satirical and sceptical vem by the philosopher Kant in his “ Dreams 
“of a Spirit Seer” On the other hand they appealed to the founder of 
the Romantic philosophy of the Nineteenth Century as a striking 
illustration of his favourite doctrine of the priority of Mind to Matter 
They seemed, moreover, to supply the missing link between the concen- 
trated basis of our life in the sensitive organism with its inherited 
instincts and attachments and the looser aggregate of our conscious 
ideas and developed purposes For our ordmary self-possessed 
consciousness, he writes, “ the merely sensitive soul serves as an under- 
“lying material, including not merely the purely unconscious congenital 
“disposition and temperament, but all further ties and essential 
“relationships, habits and principles in whose elaboration conscious 
“ activity has effectively participated The sensitive soul is thus one in 
“which the whole mental life ıs condensed in a region distinct from 
“the existing and actual play of consciousness, secular ideas and 
“ developed interests and inchnations This form of individuality is a 
“man’s genius, whose decision 1s ultimate whatever be the show of 
“reasons, intentions, means, of which the more public consciousness 1S 
“ 9 liberal It may also assert itself when the waking consciousness 1s 
“under a veil, in an mward vision and an inward consciousness as of a 
« monad which beholds itself This perception 1s a sort of clairvoyance, 
“seeing that consciousness here lives in the very heart of its inter- 
« connections with the rest of the world, and can dispense with the 
“conditions which lead up to the result But such clairvoyance, just 
“because its dim and turbid vision does not present the facts in a 
« rational interconnection, 1s for that very reason at the mercy of every 
“private contingency of feeling and fancy, not to mention foreign 
“ suggestions that intrude themselves upon it”* While on this ground 
Hegel, in contrast to our own modern mystics, deprecates any attempt 
to treat these visions as a sublime mental condition, or as representing 
* Loc cit. condensed ? 
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a truer phase of personality, he eagerly welcomes the testimony in 
favour of the genumeness of spiritualistic phenomena, and even fore- 
casts a tıme when, besides a complete verification of the facts, a clue 
may be found to their baffling complexity, and a much-needed 
correlation effected 

While the theory of subconscious personality may thus be said to 
be the common property of modern philosophy, recent research has 
added enormously to the evidence on which ıt rests, and n F W H 
Myer’s recently-published book on Human Personality, and its 
Survival of Bodily Death we have a first vintage of its results The 
book 1s significant not only as the first attempt at a correlation of 
precisely the kind that Hegel at the beginning of the last century 
demanded, but as advocating an interpretation with which it is to be 
feared that philosopher would have had scanty sympathy 

The general outline of the contents has been so frequently referred 
to in reviews, and 1s so easily accessible in several parts of the book 
itself, that I do not purpose to occupy the reader with it, but go on to 
note that the author comes before us in these volumes in several 
different hghts which for the purposes of this article it is desirable to 
distinguish In the first place, as already mdicated, he appears as the 
brilhant investigator of the obscure and bafflmg phenomena of the 
subliminal self His book is a courageous attempt to review and 
co-ordinate the best attested facts in this field, and to emphasise the 
enormous practical importance which they may come to possess as we 
extend our grasp over them From this point of view it has been 
attacked by several critics as obscure and chaotic I do not find ıt so 
The facts that ıt thes to co-ordinate are a veritable jungle, and jungle- 
work must always to the outsider appear confused Mr Myers works 
under the guidance of an idea, and personally I feel indebted to him for 
many a pathway through what before seemed impenetrable mystery , 
and—even where I have been unable to follow him—for the cheery 
ring of his pioneering axe 

In the second place the writer comes forward as the exponent of a 
particular view of the relation of these facts to our personality as a 
whole His contention is that the exceptional powers revealed in such 
phenomena as telepathy, spirit excursion, possession and spirit-control, 
although ın certain of their mamfestations representing abnormal and 
morbid conditions of loose-compacted souls, yet taken generally are 
an advancing proof of the existence of a higher, more spiritual life from 
which the soul has m part descended and which it is destined to regain 
They thus he on the side of the evolution, not of the dissolution of the 
soul—representing the high-water mark that has been reached by the 
spring tides of our bemg, not the beginning of its ebb and decay In 
the detailed grounds and analogies on which the argument here relies, 
there 1s much that the student of general philosophy will find te qualify 
end criticise Yet he will probably have httle difficulty m accepting 
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the general conclusion that the facts here dwelt upon throw a valuable 
light upon the relation of mnd to matter He will find in them a 
forcible illustration of how (to use Myers’s own words) “the shaping 
“forces which have made our bodies and our minds what they are may 
“always have been partly psychical forces, from the first hving slime- 
“speck to the complex intelhgences of to-day ” He will merely 
remind us that the view here so admurably stated is ın itself no new 
discovery, but has been the common property of philosophy from the 
earliest times “Man,” said Anstotle, “has hands because he 1s 
“inteligent, he ıs not intelligent because he has hands” And as to 
the ultimate nature of this creative force he will ask whether it ıs not 
safer to interpret it ın terms of what ıs most real ın our own life—viz , 
our intelligent Wul and Purpose—than in terms of what 1s most 
shadowy and elusive ` 

But the book has a third sıde—to the general pubhc probably by far 
the most interesting The reality and continued existence of spirit 
seems to Mr Myers to be implied in the whole group of facts with 
which his book deals, but he treats them throughout as only finally 
proved if ground can be shown for the belief ın the existence and 
operation of discarnate spirits This he clams to have been done and 
to have brought us to a “crisis of enormous importance 1n the history 
“ of hfe on earth” Henceforth we shall know even as we are known 
The foundations of religious belief will no longer be sought for in the 
mouldering records of a bygone uncritical age, nor in the mumblings of 
metaphysical philosophy, but in the ever-accumulating mass of 
experimental evidence for an encompassing spirit world 

These are high-sounding claims for the facts and methods here 
advocated, and if established would go far to justify those who regard 
his book as a veritable revelation It 1s here therefore that criticism 
1s likely to concentrate itself and to press the inquiry upon what ° 
conditions and within what limits ıt seems to be possible to accept — 
them. 

The question divides itself into two — 

(x) How far may the fact of the alleged communication with 
discarnate spirits be regarded as established by the evidence? 

(2) Assuming that ıt may be so regarded in the fullest sense, what 
is its significance for human hfe? What light does it throw upon the 
true nature of our life here—our “ position ın the universe oe 

In venturing an opmion on the first of these questions I desire to 
speak with all diffidence The President of the Society for Psychical 
Research has warned us against taking the “ man in the club,” “ with all 
“his conspicuous ability,” as our authority in a matter on which the 
trained specialist alone has a right to an opinion I cannot claim to 
speak for more than the man in the club, or even for him with “his 
“conspictious ability” But I thik Myers would himself have been the 
last to deprecate czificism from the point of view of unprejudiced 
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common sense It is for the man ın the club among others that his 
great gift (if it 1s mdeed a gift) ıs meant AIT that common sense 
requires ıs such proof as the character of the facts admits as to its 
substantiahty The test ıt proposes, allowing for the more elusive 
nature of the facts, ıs that by which any other great scientific hypothesis 
is tested its continuity with the world of man’s actual expenence and 
its indispensableness, for the explanation of accredited phenomena. 
Thus tested, ıt 1s difficult to resist the impression that the evidence 
here stands on quite a different level from that which can be claimed for 
other theories with which it has been compared Granting that :f 
reasonably supported the operation of discarnate spits might offer an 
explanation of many phenomena at present imperfectly accounted for 
and so acquire additional probalnlty, we cannot help being struck with 
the extreme narrowness of the basis on which so much 1s made to rest 
The case for the possession of the hving body by souls of the departed, 
as readers of the remarkable chapter on “ Trance, Possession, Ecstasy ” 
are aware, comes to rest in the main on the two instances of alleged 
possession of which we have anything like a continuous record, those 
of Mr Stanton Moses and Mrs Piper In his discussion of the trances 
of Mr Moses, Mr Myers furnishes us with an analysis of the phenomena 
into several groups Of these he claims evidential value only for the 
last, seeing that ıt alone consists of communication of facts which cannot 
reasonably be supposed to be within the knowledge of the medium or 
any living person, or to be recorded anywhere on earth Yet he 
acknowledges with admnırable candour that even this group is extremely 
small and ambiguous This brings us to the case of Mrs Piper as the 
main source of the evidence of which we are in search On many of 
the phenomena of her well-known and in some instances carefully 
observed and:recorded trances Mr Myers’s book throws a flood of light 
by its demonstration and ample illustration of the range of subconscious 
sensitivity and the factors that may be operative init But just in 
proportion as it does so does it make it all the more mcumbent on us to 
hesitate before admıttıng the existence of residual phenomena wholly 
inexplicable on the same principles and requiring the introduction of a 
new cause Granting, as we very well may, the success of the long 
prologue in establishing telepathy, telesthesia, spit excursion and 
Possession as true causes, we might expect to find every resource which 
these put into our hands exhausted before they are rejected as 
insufhcient in favour of a new, otherwise unknown, cause If ever 
there was occasion to remind ourselves of Newton’s warning against 
admitting causes which are not “true,” it surely 1s here, where the 
evidence 1s at best so slender, and the issues so important But it 1s 
Just here that the impression of a leap in the reasoning 1s most insistent 

Let me take an instance which may serve to make my meaning clear 
It 1s quoted by the author himself as in many respects crucial and 
shonoured with a place im the text It 1s claimed as a case of successful 
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communication from beyond the grave, ıt ıs experimental (ze, the 

message was arranged beforehand, its nature being such that ıt could 

not have been anticipated), the object ıs sufficiently important to 

redeem it from the charge to which so many of the communications 

ated are exposed of irredeemable triviality In full expectation of 

death, Mr B arranges with his sister to conceal a part of a brick 

symbolically broken in her presence in a place Which he alone should 

know Several months after his death the message arrives to his sister 

by means of table-tiltmg that ıt ıs concealed in a certain shell in a 

cupboard, where it 1s immediately discovered The facts were carefully 

investigated by Dr Hodgson, and leave no doubt in the reader’s mind 

as to their genuineness and complete accuracy Primé facze they 

suggest communication from the dead, and prominence 1s given to the 

case pour encourager les autres n devising similar experiments Yet 

the whole preceding argument seems to have been designed to suggest 
quite a different explanation At this stage in the book the reader has 
probably been convinced of telepathy not only ın the form of conscious 
voluntary communications and apparitions, but of unconscious involun- 

tary leakage from one mind to another He ıs probably further 
convinced of the possibility of retarded telepathy ın the sense that the 

results of such leakage may not manifest themselves til long after, and 

finally of the real place that table-tilting holds as one of the best 

authenticated methods of tappmg the subconscious area of mund. 

Combining these causes, a sufficient explanation of the present mnstance- 
seems ready to hand without recourse to spirit intervention. 

In this and other instances where there appears to be a departure 
from scientific method, we seem to see evidence of the two characters 
which were so strangely blended in Mr Myers’s own striking 
personality the keen investigator with his high ideal of intellectual 
sincerity and of the restraint that has to be laid upon the emotions by 
its requirements on the one side, and the ardent spurit of the mystic with 
its longing for intuitive apprehension of things that concern 1ts peace 
and felicity upon the other It ıs the alternate domination of the 
writer by these two personalities that seems to me at once the fascina- 
tion and the weakness of the book he has left behind as his legacy 
to his fellow-mortals 

I have hitherto been discussing the nature of the evidence on which 
the writer relies for the proof of survival of the individual spint But 
this question ıs of minor importance as compared with the second of 
those indicated above Granting the validity of the evidence ın proof 
of intercourse between the spirits of the living and the dead of the kind 
here adduced what, we may ask, 1s the bearing of it all on the 
problems of our lfe? To Mr Myers, as we have seen, ıt seems all- 
importent as evidence (to use ns own words) of “the dignity, the 

“meaning, the endlessness of lfe” The defence that Novahs puts 
forward on behalf of philosophy that “it bakes no bread but gives us 
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“assurance of God, Freedom and Immortality,” 1s here advanced in 
the name of Psychical Research This ıs no casual claim, but the 
inspiring thought of the whole book Yet when we come to ask 
wherein precisely the connection hes, there is a curious absence of any 
attempt at a reply, and even a naive assumption that no reply 1s needed 
To begin with the first of the ancient trad One would have 
thought that the Existence of God, the evidence of His Goodness and 
His answer to our prayers and aspirations was the fundamental and 
vital fact of a spiritual religion The present writer remembers when 
a very young man approaching a distinguished teacher and writer in 
philosophy with the question what philosophy had to tell us upon great 
religious questions He asked in reply what was meant by a religious 
question, and when the immortality of the soul was instanced, opened 
his mild eyes and inquired with a look of some wonder “Do you call 
“that a religious question?” Jam not one of those stoical philosophers 
who set aside the hope of the continued existence of the soul in another 
world as of no sigmificance for us here On the contrary, I hold that it 
appeals to the deathless desire for life which is the most powerful factor 
mm the whole of nature But I also hold that it must always be 
secondary both in logic and ın importance to the nature and meaning 
of the world ın which the soul at present lives If that is ultimately 
intelligible to the mind and good to the will of man, then have we a 
ground to desire and perhaps also to believe ın immortality But we 
wholly reverse the true order of proof 1f we seek to found belief in God 
and in goodness upon the immortality of the soul Todo Mr Myers 
justice, though this view of the order of proof seems implied throughout, 
and underlies especially his chapter on “ Religious Synthesis,” ıt would 
be difficult to find any passage in which it 1s distinctly stated 
What 1s true of the belief in God 1s true of the belief in human 
freedom and the priority of mind to matter Here also there is a 
curious hiatus n the argument This belief must follow, if it follows at 
all, as a consequence of what we know of the nature of incarnate 
spirit The proof of the existence of discarnate spirits along with other 
phenomena of the Sensitive Soul may, as already said, form an interest- 
ing confirmation of the idealistic theory of the nature of reality, but 
it 1s difficult to see how it can form the foundation of ıt The survival 
of wraiths is in fact quite consistent with materialism and has actually 
been held by some materialists, as by Lucretius and the Atomists, who 
taught that the images of souls might hold together after death as 
they might break away from the body while living* It ıs doubtful 
whether the very language which Mr Myers uses steers clear of material- 
istic suggestions He appeals thoughout to the phenomena of the 
subliminal! self ın proof of the existence of a “ metetherial” world, which 
seems to be conceived of as standing ın the same relation to the ether 
es ether stands to terrestrial matter But no one, I suppose, argues that 
* De Rerum Natura w 26 foll . è 
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ether 1s not matter, and however we may thin ıt down (and matter, as 
Hegel said, ıs getting very thin of late), so long as we conceive of ıt 
on the analogy of the ether, as of parts outside parts, ıt 1s matter still 
If on other grounds materialism be proved an impossible creed, it 1s 
open to us perhaps to believe in a form of psychic life apart from the 
body Without such grounds ıt 1s difficult to see how the phenomena 
of post mortem appearances can establish it ° 

On the subject of immortality little need be said. We have seen 
that Mr Myers claims for these facts an intimate bearing on the 
belief in the endlessness of life But when the question of immortality 
is actually raised ın connection with them, ıt ıs put aside as one of the 
infinities with which science, even with the enlarged outlook here 
claimed for it, has nothing to do All that he aims at establishing is 
the survival of some form of psych:cal life after what appears to us 
the death of the body What ıs actually established in the great 
number of cases (granting ıt 1s established) suggests, I confess, to me, 
the prolongation of death rather than of hfe Whether such a form 
of existence 1s desirable, and granting its desirableness, whether it 
satisfies our religious longings, are further questions of which in the 
immediate future we may expect to hear a good deal in connection with 
such contentions The answer to them must largely depend on the 
nature of the life itself So far as we may judge from the facts already 
before us the outlook ıs not favourable Some of the messages indeed 
are of the peace and happiness of the surviving soul, but they are by 
no means uniformly of this character,* and in them all there ıs the 
same weird suggestion of imbecility which has been so often used as an 
argument against the authenticity of the messages The explanation 
given by Mr Myers and others ıs the imperfection of the instrument, 
“the strange biain, the alien voice,” and other to us unimaginable 
obstructions, but the critic will wish to know how far this carnes us It 
is sufficient, we might admit, to render comprehensible the rare and 
broken character of the messages, but st 1s difficult to see how it could 
be held accountable for their essential triviality An untuned instru- 
ment may turn a sonata into an unmeaning jangle, ıt can hardly 
transform it into a nursery rhyme 

Here also to seek for evidence of the living among the dead seems 
to be a reversal of all true method The proof that time and space 
are forms of our apprehension, and that the true lıfe of the soul must 
be timeless and placeless, has an ımportant bearing on the doctrine of 
immortality, and may well find illustration in the phenomena of the 
subliminal soul, but ıt must itself rest on the known character of 
incarnate intelligence 

Our general conclusion therefore seems to be that for the purpose of 
a new,“ religious synthesis ”—a new conviction of “the dignity, the 
“ meaning, the endlessness of life »__the whole argument 1s a reversal gf 

* Se the case of Captain Gurwood (par 861) 
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true method It puts the cart before the horse Granting that the facts 
have the scientific value claimed for them by Mr Myers, all the questions 
that are important for religion sull remain to be asked and answered 
on other grounds If you already beleve in the spiritual nature of 
your world these things may have a sigmificance for you If you do 
not they cannot of themselves impart significance to life They may 
even have the effecte of bringing it to confusion by turning men’s 
attention from what 1s simple and satisfying to what 1s ambiguous and 
delusive Mr Myers himself warns us against short cuts to the soul’s 
deswes We agree, but we hold that the high way to its ends is the 
way of its experience of what 1s best in life We have the best authority 
for this to do of the Will and—we may add—to apprehend of the Mind 
and to feel of the Goodness ıs to know of the doctrine This can 
appeal to the test of the world’s experience Viert ster durum pietas 
1s the motto Myers takes for his last chapter We accept it, but read ıt 
m another sense Faithfulness truly wins its way to the end, but it 
1s the faith or the faithfulness that underlies all effort and aspiration, 
that of science not less than of morals and rehgion Let science do 
her best for us in this new field asin the old ın helpmg us to understand 
the conditions of our hfe, psychical as well as physical, but when she 
has done all, there still remains that life itself, inspiration for which 
must come from acceptance by faith of its own deepest promptings— 
justification from the response ın love and knowledge which the world 
of man and nature supplies 

The author of these books would probably be the first to admit that 
this 1s so, but he would claim that the facts he holds to have been here 
established are an aid to such a Fazth Tam far from denying it My 
contention however has been that they can only be an aid Apart from 
Glaube in the sense explained they are only an Aberglaube By all 
means let us approach the great question of Human Personality by 
every path that ıs open to us To Science as to Religion nothing ıs 
common or unclean But let us remember that it is not m facts 
hke these that “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
“things unseen” is in the last resort to be looked for There 
may even be a danger in the continuous Occupation with them, 
and the attitude of detachment from present day interests 
and needs that it may encourage This seems to have been 
strikingly illustrated in Mr Myers’s own case With him, 
as with the Catholic saint and the Buddhist ascete, there seems to 
have been a shifting of the centre of interest from the human to the 
unseen If all this ıs true, he asks in the concluding chapter, “ what 
“signifies ıt whether this or that earthly perl be averted or earthly 
“benefit secured—whether through this or that petty channel shall 
“flow some stream of mortal things?” It 1s to the unseen world that we 
are to look for our marching orders—for the friendly summofis to a 
Welcome home It is only a further consequence that m the Epilogue 
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we find ourselves caught up mto the third heaven of neo-platonic 
mysticism and directed to the ecstatic vision as the flower of the soul’s 
lfe on earth, “the fight of the one to the one”. . “How may 

“this thing be for us? Let all else go” 

.In an age where old faiths seem to many to be crumbling about 
us, our sympathy 1s clumed for any genuine attempt to regain a 
foothold on the old peace and confidence, to nd a raft, as Plato 
would say, to which we may cling in our voyage through life 
I have tried to show in this paper how uncertain the foothold here 
offered ıs when taken by itself As part of a wider philosophy the 
results of Psychical Research seem to me to be of the greatest theoretic 
interest, and may even turn out to be of the greatest practical impor- 
tance Taken as the basis of such a philosophy they can only bring a 
disappointment which will be the deeper im proportion to the 
expectations that have been excited 
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E have not yet, I fear, arrrved at a period when ıt 1s possible 
to look back on the late war with an entirely impartial mind , 
nevertheless it 1s now a year since ıt was happily ended, and we 
are sheddmg some of our prejudices ın respect to the whole matter 
We have heard, for example, Mr Chamberlain’s declaration that he 
believed the war was due to a misunderstanding on both sides, which 
I believe he subsequently explamed by saying, so far as the Republics 
were concerned, that he intended to convey the idea that they would 
never have entered upon the struggle if they had realised the true 
sentiments of the Cape Colonists Undoubtedly there was a gross 
misconception as to the feeling in the premier colony However, as I 
hope to show, this was not a mistake made by the Boers alone Agam, 
the Colomal Secretary has, as a result of his recent tour, arrived ata 
more just conception of the relations between the Boers and the native 
races, stating that there was much exaggeration in descnbing that the 
former tyrannised over the latter As a proof of the contrary—and 
what argument could be more convincing—he pointed out what we all 
knew, who had served m the war, that ıt was customary for the farmers 
who went on commando to leave their women and children m charge of 
ther Kaffir servants and labourers When I first returned from the 
war and stated that there could be httle cruelty in the deahngs between 
the Dutch and the natives, mstancing the fact that dunng the first 
advance practically none of the Boer transport dnvers deserted from 
the enemy to us, I was instantly informed that it was only the power | 
of the syambok which held the native im thrall I further asserted that 
m my expertence the blacks would generally rather give the enemy 
information than they would give ıt to us, the reply was that of course 
this was due to the loyalty of the bondslave to his lord However, as 
now we have it stated out of the mouth of Mr Chamberlain that this 
belief ın the cruelty of the Boer was an exaggeration or a mistake, we 
may reasonably hope that this delusion has been dispelled æ 
e I have given these two examples to show that at any rate we are 
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gradually getting into a more scientific frame of mind, and are therefore 
better able to review and to criticise some of the war myths which have 
heretofore obscured our judgment 

{t will possibly not be very long before other more lingering errors 
im respect to the Boer character will go the way that these others have 
gone 

I propose to show later the fallacy of some of these, but must in the 
first instance point out some of the more direct fiuits of the war both 
favourable and unfavourable to our Imperial interests 

On the credit side of the Empire, we must put first that we have 
demonstiated to the Dutch our superiority in force of arms Though 
it was not altogether true to say that the Dutch ın South Afnca believed 
that we could only put a small army into the field, 1t was certainly 


believed that we should be very reluctant to put a large one The, 


belief ın our reluctance was due to the great faith they had in the 
justice of their cause They believed that 1t was only necessary for 
them to show a united front for the British Empire to force us to 
reconsider and to re-study our position, and that having done so we 
should, as at Amajuba, recognise that we had been misled If 1t were 
fair to copy from the public letters which ıt has been my business to 
censor, I could convince any ordinary man that this is so Letters 


_ written after the Modder River fight from Boer husbands to thew wives 


breathe through every line this innate belief. “ We have had a fight or 
“two, we have, thank God, beaten the Roieneks We shall soon be 
“home, for they will now see that they are wrong” This sentence 
expresses the general views of the people I have personally never 
read in any of the many letters I have perused any hint that they 
thought the might and power of the Republics capable of permanently 
defeating the Empire It was rather a strong conviction of the justice 
of England, and an equally strong one that we were extremely easily 
deceived in South African matters?” The latter no doubt the result 
of their past experience of us Personally, I am acquainted with 
farmers in the district of Albert, who jomed the Boers and thereby 
became rebels, fought gallantly in the battle of Stormberg, and then 
quietly returned to their farms with the conviction that it was all 
finished, and that Britain would tardily discover herself to be in the 
wrong, and would come to an honourable understanding with the 
Republics These men never rejoined the enemy 

Tt will be seen then, as an asset, that we have now demonstrated our 
power which, if used well, may prove to our advantage , if used 1] to our 
disadvantage Another advantage gained by the war 1s that we have 
now the whole of South Africa under one flag, and we should therefore 
be in a better position to attain a federation of South Africa This 
fact also enables the Dutch Cape Colonist to be on much more friendly 
terms and in closer intercourse with, his brother or cousin in the 
Transvaal, in that he now can be so without incurring any suspicion o$ 
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disloyalty In this up-country village in Cape Colony in which I am 
now writing, every family save one among our Dutch fellow subjects 
living in the main street of the town has either a first cousin or a 
brother domiciled in the Transvaal or the Orange River Colony 1 
can say so without fear of contradiction, for I am well acquainted with 
them all, that these people see more of their relatives and hear oftener 
from them now than hey did before the war 

Now this ıs a subject worthy of some consideration This closer 
intercourse may be to our advantage, ıt should under ordinary circum- 
stances be of immense benefit to the Impenal cause, but—and there 1s 
a big condition—it may not be. This also will appear later The 
advantage of this state of affairs is that a people, such as the Cape 
Colonists are, who have lived under a rule which they have heretofore 
considered just and free, and with which they were perfectly contented, 
might easily reconcile the new subjects of the Empire ın the annexed 
Colonies to an alen rule They would reasonably show their brothers 
and their cousins that it 1s by no means difficult to hve under the British 
flag, that this rule does not attempt to alter their customs or their 
ideals , indeed, ıt allows them to govern themselves in their own way 
according to tradition and past policy. As they are ‘convinced taat 
they understand South Afnca better than we do, and with some 
reason in that they have been here longer, they would show the Trans- 
vaaler that we also recognise this and allow them to carryon Just as 
an officer who finds a sergeant dealing wisely with his men, though 
his methods may not entirely coincide with his own, will leave the 
sergeant to carry on in his own way, so the Empire has dealt with Cape 
Colony 

Again, the prestige of the Empire has gained not a little through 
Tommy Atkins, and sometimes through the actions of Tommy’s 
officer Tommy—lI here speak of Imperial Tommy—has everywhere 
made friends While they looked upon him as ignorant at first 
because he was especially ignorant of all those matters which the Boer 
considers knowledge, yet he soon adapted himself to his surroundings 
and convinced the Dutchman that he could become a man in an extra- 
ordinarily short time Then, too, his good nature and his pluck 
commended him to the Boer, and though he strongly objected to his 
oaths, he bore with these, ascribing it to the fact that he was not a 
member of the Dutch Reformed Church The officer, when he was 
placed in admuistrative posts, often commended himself, more 
especially if he was a man who had experience in dealing with men. 
The landed propnetor of England, as an officer in the Army, was 2 
revelation to the South African farmer Here was a man of his own 
breed, a Roienek notwithstanding, who took an interest ın the soil, who 
dealt with knowledge, with fairness, and with a wide courtesy to all 
the people under his control Sych men did good, for the Boer rough 
and ill-dressed as he often is, ıs innately a gentleman, formal in his 
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intercourse with his fellows, respecting authority, yet independent in 
thought to an extraordinary degree. The Dutch seldom pass each 
other without touching their hats, and the greatest offence against 
etiquette in their eyes 1s not to have a hand ready to shake his with. 
The simple greeting of the farmer when you land at his house, “I am 
“Jan Van der Merwe,” touching his hat and stretching out a huge 
palm, breathes a spirit of digmty and simplicity which mght well be 
copied by men more travelled and of greater experience than he has 

These officers have done good, for they have corrected his opinion 
im respect to Enghshmen just as Tommy ın another way has corrected 
1t The Boer had been more accustomed to have intercourse with the 
Enghsh of another class The small trader or commercial traveller, 
ignorant except in respect to his business, arrogant, bumptious, in mter- 
course msular to a degree which would shame even the bank-hohiday 
tupper in Pans, set the Dutch against us by his manners and by 
his self-assertion To be patromsed by a man towards whom you feel 
nothing but contempt is annoying enough, when you moreover know 
that with one hand you could carry him into the nearest pond and give 
him a washing, 1t becomes exasperating When he accepts your 
hospitality and you find that ın your dealings with him he has cheated 
you m every way, your views as to his Imperial race would not probably 
be published ın the Przmrose League Gazette, 

While, however, the Imperial officer has in Many instances done 
Imperial service ın convincing the Boer that the nation is not all of 
the same kidney as the trader with whom he has been accustomed to 
deal, unfortunately there have been many examples of others who have 
rather confirmed his opinion Many officers in the Army have had 
little or no experience in admimstrative work outside their regiments 
The mess system, as tllustrated by the recent Grenadier scandals, does 
not encourage extraneous learning, and 1s rather conducive to torpidity 
m all matters outside the mere regimental route and the sporting 
interests connected with it. Unfortunately, too, the Colonial or 
Irregular officer, m the latter part of the war at least, has been confused 
with the Imperial Now it ıs unfortunate, but there ıs no person on 
earth that the Dutchman despises as much as he does the Colonial 
soldier, whether he ıs an over-sea Colonial or one of his own breed 
The reason ıs not, as some have tried to show, that he resents the 
mterference of these outsiders in Colonial affairs, and all the more 
resents the action of his brother Africander Anyone who accepts this 
version of the story will be misled The Dutchman does not object 
to the Colonial soldier simply on account of his Colomalism, though in 
respect to his own compatriots he wonders why they took up a hne 
against him But he strenuously objects to the manner ın which the 
Colonial has waged war We who have been through it know that 
our Colonial comrades were ın fact little better than English-speaking 
Bashi-Bazouks They were totally urfdisciplined, and had no respect, 
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for their officers, and these latter had no experience or knowledge of 
civilised warfare What of war they knew was such as can only be 
carried on against a savage foe, who respects the honourable conduct 
of war no more than they do 

A colonel of Colomals, with whom I fraternised lately in the Orange 
River Colony, expressed himself in these words, “You do not know 
“how to carry on awar, you should have taken no prisoners” I 
mildly remarked, “ Then what about our own soldiers who were taken ? 
“Would you suggest that the many thousands of them who were captured 
“by the Boers should also have been put to death?” He did not seem 
clear on that point, but I think that he only expected that such forcible 
measures should have been adopted by the Bntish troops I after- 
wards ascertained that he had himself been captured, and had been 
exceedingly well treated by General Delarey It ıs generally 
admıtted that the conduct of our Irregulars ın this war has not been 
all that might have been desired 

Again, as an asset on our side, we can justly claim the rapid repatria~ 
tion of the Boers While it 1s easy for us to claim too much, it 1s not 
quite so easy for us to accept the view taken of it by the Dutch 
farmers As I know them intimately, as I am acquainted with most of 
the leadeis, it 1s possible that I may give a fairer view of their opmion 
than many others Lately I have been with them ın their shanties 
built outside their destroyed homesteads, and I know Many a time 
recently have I talked the matter over with them on their lonely 
farms, and they realising, owing to letters from their leaders, that 
while I fought agamst them I felt for them, they opened their hearts to 
me Remembering, therefore, what I have said before of their absolute 
belief in the justice of their cause, a behef which no miracle could 
dispel, what ıs their position now? They say that we were cruel in 
burning their farms, and cruel m our treatment of the women in the 
concentration camps These farmers, perhaps, do not take as vicious 
a view of our burning action as a European would, and are not as 
spiteful, for example, as a certain F rench farmer, in whose house I 
stayed in 1875, whose outhouses had been burnt by German Artillery 
But, nevertheless, they all appreciate that we were not justified in the 
burning, and their constant answer to all our arguments 1s, that when 
they invaded Natal and Cape Colony no homestead was destroyed by 
their troops This is of course a well-known fact, and the one which 
was burnt near Dundee, 1t 1s now proved, was set fire to by the careless- 
ness of niggers, for which they were punished by the Boer commandant 
(Lucas Meyer) 

But especially it 1s the losses in life entailed by imprisonment ın the 
concentration camps upon which they harp Nearly all of them have 
lost a wife, a daughter, or some other female relation, and it only 
requires a superficial knowledge of the Boer family hfe to reayse how 
seriously they take such losses 
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What then is their opinion of the general situation? Simply they 
view it as a tardy recognition of a wrong done, partial now, but in 
the future they hope for full restitution. Do not let us imagine these 
people thank us for our generosity, about which we are constantly 
pluming ourselves Notatall They take as part payment what they 
have got now, agaist an overwhelming debt due to them. I can see 
for myself the good English taxpayer holding up,his hands in horror 
and saying, “Oh, these ungrateful people, after all we have done for 
“them” Indeed, I heard much the same expression made use of by 
Mr Chamberlain at the Volksraad in Pretoria, before the Boer 
delegates, and again at Bloemfontein before the Free State 
commandants, when he, not quite so ingenuously, made a very simular 
remark But as we have undertaken to govern these people, it is 
necessary for us to understand them 

But what we seem incapable of realising 1s that the Boers look upon 
the sums of money we are paying as a tardy recognition of the justice 
of their cause, one which, had it come before, might have prevented 
the war, the bloodshed, and the huge financial expenditure It is no 
matter what the leaders may say ın their public utterances, this is 
the ingrained belief of the people, as it 1s no less the private opinion of 
their chiefs 

Now I have mentioned the three advantages we have gamed. 
firstly, the demonstration of our power, secondly, the better under- 
standing between the two races due to the Dutch having, on the whole, 
seen better representatives of Britain than they had heretofore 
encountered, thirdly, they see in the expenditure in repatnation an 
effort being made by us in the direction of justice 

Let us now see what 1s the account on the other side of the ledger. 
Undoubtedly and most obviously the spimt of Africanderism has been 
enormously stiengthened The gallant defence of the Republics has 
made the blood stir in the veins of every Cape Dutchman from the 
Zambesi to Cape Agulhas Photographs of De Wet, of Botha, of 
Delarey, of Dame Theron are to be found in every homestead in Cape 
Colony These have become national heroes and are creative of 
nationality If a South African poet arose now their deeds would be 
sung throughout the length and breadth of the continent 

Alongside of this purely Dutch spirit there 1s no less another new 
gromh—the Afrcander spirt among Enghsh Colomals Ths of 
course has been germinating for decades, but ıt has not boldly forced 
its way through the earth, heretofore, owing to the fact that the two 
races had been m antagonism, and therefore the more purely insular 
patriotism had been worked as an antidote to the South Afncan one 

But the war has fostered this as perhaps no other event could have 
done The causes of this roughly speaking are two-fold Firstly, the 
English , official 1s not sympathetic to the more freedom-loving, 
independent Colomal He ıs formal in “demeanour, and 1s surrounded e 
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by an exclusiveness due greatly to his traming in the atmosphere of 
red tape The Colomal is accustomed to being on at least drinking 
acquaintanceship with his ministers It was not uncommon to see the 
Ministers of the State chatting at a restaurant with the tradesmen and 
the farmers, and not above accepting a drink or offenng it Every 
Government Office was open to any respectable person, and the official 
was not enshrouded, by an air of mystery and of Aauteur It was a 
happy-go-lucky country, but now all this is changed. The official 
manner 1s repugnant and ascribed to “side” The formal methods of 
Parliament Street are repellent to the people I will quote from a 
petition signed by some 170 leading British professional and 
commercial men, which was presented to Mr Chamberlain at Johannes- 
burg, and which illustrates my meaning more clearly than I can 
explain 

“South Afncans, as a result of environment and past history, have 
“characteristics peculiar to themselves shared equally by Dutch and 
“Enghsh, and these are jealously guarded It 1s necessary, therefore, 
“to adopt a procedure well understood by the people The public 
“servants should be called upon to use tact, diligence, civility, and 
“kimdness Moreover, mcapable men have been appointed in the 
“Civil Service It ıs of paramount importance to establish at an early 
“ date representative institutions if the discontent 1s to be arrested” 

I have copied enough of this petition to show that there 1s a strong 
feeling among the British Colomals even in Johannesburg against the 
present system of governance In other places a more pronounced 
feeling has grown up The speech at Pretoria at the banquet given 
to Mr Chamberlam, m which Mr Greenlees voiced the opmion of the 
unofficial English in saying, “In this Crown Colony Government we 
“want less Crown and more Colony,” 1s only one expression of it The 
feeling in all the towns ıs the same. A great deal of this 1s due, ıt 
must be confessed, to the mal-administration and harshness of martial 
law In Bloemfontein the sight of khaki ıs abhorrent to the people 
from this cause, though this latter town has always been reckoned 
the most pro-English place in South Africa, excepting of course the 
purely British centres 

So ıt now may be said that while a strong national feeling has grown 
up among the Dutch, so also a strong spmt of local patriotism, 
unfortunately somewhat antagonistié to Impertal mterference, hag#also 
been engendered among the Englısh On the whole, South Afncan 
patriotism has arisen on non-racial lines, and only by wise guiding can 
this sentiment be directed to strengthen and not to weaken the Empire 

Again, another adverse fruit of the war 1s the present position of 
Cape Colony So few writers have ever placed this matter correctly 
before the British public that I am asking the favour of my readers to 
carefully consider what I am about to say In 1899 the Cage Dutch 

«Colonists were among the most loyal of the subjects of alien blood in 
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the Empire It 1s true they were thoroughly surprised and shocked 
both at the Jameson Raid and at ou conduct in hushing the matter up 
and in suppressing official papers In spite of this, however, they were 
in all essentials loyal, respecting our flag and holding ın reverence the 
late Queen to an extent which is almost inconceivable I have no 
hesitation ın saying that this sentiment has now to a very great extent 
disappeared They are now loyal because they must be, and not 
because they wish to be It will be worth while to enguire what it 1s 
that has caused this change of feelmg There ıs one explanation, and 
one only, and that ıs the extraordinary way in which they have been 
treated under martial law Perhaps it may be of interest 
for my readers to know how many British subjects were imprisoned 
for periods varying from 6 to 18 months in this httle town 
of Ceres, the total population of which so far as whites are 
concerned cannot exceed three or four hundreds No less 
than 48 people were imprisoned, against none of whom any 
charge was made Many were incarcerated, having to share their fate 
with black criminals, and had to eat out of the same dish with these, to 
share the same cells, and live the same hfe Now this number includes 
the town only, and has no reference at all to the district In this 
particular place there was at no time any fighting, and therefore ıt 
could not be advanced that military exigency required such precautions 
to be taken It must be remembered that these people never knew 
what offence they had committed, and do not know to this day 

The Englishman will naturally say But how about Habeas Corpus, 
the Petition of Rights, and Magna Charta? I do not know, but these 
did not exist for them And the imprisoned were chiefly leading 
townsmen who were, and I know nearly all of them, as loyal as I am, 
and I fought on the Buitish side throughout the wai It _ will be 
said, But they can get redress now at any rate They cannot, for the 
Commission of Enquiry has been vetoed by Mr Chamberlain 

However, now they are getting up a Petition of Rights on their own 
account to be presented to both the Colonial and the Imperial Parlia- 
ments as soon as possible This may have an effect—at least, ıt will 
open men’s eyes But what has happened here has happened to my 
personal knowledge everywhere in Cape Colony, except in the seaport 
towns So you have thousands and tens of thousands of people who 
havessuffered imprisonment and every conceivable insult for no reason 
whatever except that they were Dutchmen Moreover, the financial 
loss has been enormous Not only have horses and mules been 
commandeered from them, not only has their household furniture been 
destroyed, but their shops and stores have been closed during their 
absence 1n prison, and any tradesman will know what a loss that would 
entail, both m respect to actual loss of profit, and also through 
depreciation in the value of the goods 

Let us see then what we have done*by this action These people e 
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before the war believed in British justice and fair play. They believe 
mm it no longer. The majority of them honestly beleve that the 
Imperial Government does not care what their Dutch subjects suffer. 
These Dutch, as I have before said, are all closely related to Transvaal 
and Orange Colony burghers They do not now, as they would have 
done before, preach to these that British rule ıs just On the 
contrary, they tell them that it is unjust, and that the sooner it 1s 
shaken off the better, by constitutional means 

Now the real question for us to consider ıs, How can this anti- 
Impenal feeling be allayed? How can the propagation of these 
mnumerable grievances be prevented? I say with the fullest know- 
ledge of these people, that this can only be done by a sincere effort 
being made to redress these injuries on the pait of the Imperial 
authorities Not the wash-out proposed by Mr Chamberlain, where 
people who have been grossly maltreated, myured in their persons and 
estates, are expected to go home and quietly forget all they have 
suffered This 1s not even conceivable, knowing human nature as it 
1s Anyone who thinks that this can happen must be as ignorant of 
history as he ıs of his fellow creatures At whatever cost a complete 
investigation must be made, and those persons who have been 
umprisoned must be acquitted, if guiltless of wrong doing Without 
this we shall be, indeed now we are, ın an infinitely worse position than 
we ever were before the war, and even in a worse one than if we had 
given in after our first defeats 
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SERVIA AND THE RIVAL DYNASTIES 


OR the few who follow the crooked course of Balkan politics ıt 
was no secret that young King Alexander, the last of the 
Obrenovitches, stood a more slender chance of ending his unhappy days 
as ruler of Servia than any of his predecessors on that shaky throne 
And even the newspaper reader may have heard that the hfe of no 
modern Servian prince or king has yet run smooth, none having kept 
his precarious seat without drifting into exile or suffering a violent 
death Thus, Black George (Kara Georg), the founder of the first 
dynasty, was brutally murdered Michael Obrenovitch was hewn to 
pieces ın the Toptshider Park, near Belgrade, Milan IV. died in 
banishment, hated, feared, forsaken, and even Milosch, who closed his 
eyes more or less peacefully in the Konak of the capital, had merited 
his exceptional boon by undergoing twenty years of exile The very 
utmost one could hope therefore for Alexander, given the conditions 
under which he had obtained the reins of government, was that Fate 
might not deal with him more cruelly than with his father, and that 
his punishment might consist in gnawing remorse: the harrowing 
knowledge that his nval was utilismg the opportunities which he had 
wantonly wasted. Over the Servian throne there seems to hang a 
heavy Damocles sword, which 1s certain one day to fall on the head of 
the occupant, and the only doubt felt in Alexander’s case was whether 
it would merely hurt or kill him. 

And yet it would be a mistake to attribute the recent catastrophe 
to mere fatality or to affirm that the ill-starred kmg was the victim 
of circumstances Fate, ıf one may use the term, chose the man himself 
to work out its decrees and he did so with his eyes wide open No 
network of outward circumstance wove its meshes around him, out of 
which escape was impossible He courted his destiny with fatuity, 
provoked ıt with perseverance For latter-day Servia is inhabited by 
a people of coarse, hard-headed swmeherds and farmers who, though e 
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passionately fond of license which they take for freedom, are, like most 
Onental races, easily led by the night ruler But Alexander, far from 
being equipped by nature or education as a ruler of men, was, like his 
father, utterly devoid of self-mastery, the first condition of all good 
leadership His government was the embodiment of contraries, the 
practical outcome of political paradoxes to-day he would proclaim a 
veritable Saturnalia, to-morrow a regime of absolute despotism, one 
month a batch of Cabinet Ministers would be cooped up in dungeons 
or tried for their lives, and another month would see the criminals 
whose execution had just been declared to be a State necessity raised 
to the Inghest offices in the realm His political maxims, if one may 
give this name to uncontrollable ımpulses, remind one of the simple 
notions of the Hibernian farmer who fed his pigs to excess one day 
and kept them wholly without food the next “ın order that the fat 
“and the lean of the bacon might be properly mixed” Alexander 
thus used up every party ın the State, he mortally offended the people’s 
representatives, leanmg on the support of the army, and finally 
humihated the army at a moment when he had no support at all He 
scorned all advice, ignored warnings, misinterpreted unmustakable 
tokens of the commg storm And at last educated officers, men who 
had sworn to offer up their hves to preserve his, organised the 
blood bath of the 11th June, defiling the annals of their country with 
an indelible stam and mvolving in a common but unmerited obloquy 
the mass of the Servian people 
Ever since the halcyon days of the South Slavonic Hercules— 
Stephen Dushan—the waves of European culture have left the Servian 
people untouched Of the five millions who still speak the soft musical 
language of Marko Kralyevitch hardly more than two live in the little 
kingdom, and even these two millons are not the men their fathers 
were They have indeed beaten their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruming hooks, and have ceased to cultivate 
the art of wa1 This change might doubtless be a blessing 1f they had 
also ceased to covet the spoils of war But this they have notdone They 
still dream of a great Servia which will make the glories of the ancient 
kingdom hve again, when Servia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina and Macedonia will be united under one sceptre and governed 
from Belgrade That is the national idea Socially the common people 
are neither better nor worse than other Eastern races They still retain 
many of their ancient habits and customs, and observe the old and 
pretty susperstitions which throw a haze of poetry over the sordid prose 
of everyday hfe The village brook ıs still the gathering place of all 
the village maidens, who discuss the gossip of the neighbourhood until 
their mothers are hoarse calling them home And of a summer’s 
evening, when the day’s work 1s over, they sally forth in groups arrayed 
in costumes of many hues, singing melancholy songs aboyt heart- 
* broken lovers or daring heroes And from the national “ gusle” the 
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Serbs of to-day can stnke soothing harmonies and revive the faded 
glories of the half-forgotten past : 

But life nowadays ıs made of sterner stuff than poetic listlessness, 
and the Southern Slav has not yet adjusted himself to modern condi- 
tians The average Serb ıs either a tough, sinewy farmer who would 
fain scratch the earth lightly with a wooden instrument and have ıt 
laugh back in yellow harvests, or else a 10ugh cattle breeder or swine- 
herd who takes hfe easy and loves his tobacco, and vegetates He 
watches dieamily the tuft-grass waving to the wind ın spring and the 
dead leaves falling ın autumn, while his cattle are growing and fattening, 
and he leaves Providence to do the rest And the body politic 
resembles the body physical in this that ıt ıs virtually soulless The 
State parties, which seem ready to sacrifice each other for power, 
would fain reap where they have never sown and build up lasting 
edifices without laying the foundations 

Radicalism ıs the political creed of the great bulk of the Servian 
people Roughly speaking the programme of that party 1s friendship 
with Russia and hostility to Austra in foreign politics, all careers 
thrown open to (voting) talents at home, the reduction of taxes to the 
verge of abolition on the one hand, and the pursuit of a spirited national 
policy on the other which will lead to the annexation of all Serbs of 
every nationality and to the restoration of Great Servia The Liberals 
are more reasonable they hold that if the State machine ıs to be kept 
going the expenses of working ıt must be paid in the form of taxes, 
which they levy accordingly They admit cheerfully that their country- 
men have good reason for not loving Austria, but they urge that they 
have still more cogent grounds for not quarrelling with her, seemg that 
their revenue depends upon her custom The staple exports of the 
kingdom are pigs, sheep, horses, prunes and wheat And the most 
important of these five categories are the pigs All those ammals and 
products find their way to various countries, but Servia’s best customer 
is Austria, the closing of whose markets would reduce King Peter’s 
subjects to the verge of starvation The Liberals would therefore 
cultivate friendly relations with their political patroness, Russia, and 
also with their customer and next-door neighbour, Austria, while the 
Radicals are bent on provoking Austria to cut off their supplies and on 
maintaming a numerous army, while relieving the people of nearly 
the entire burden of taxation Those parties have long been at daggers 
drawn with each other, and whenever the country was not torn by 
their disastrous quarrels, or impoverished by their follies, 1t was well 
nigh ruined by the mad impulses of ıts monarch Servian history 1s 
thus a record of rebellions, murders, squabbles and violent leaps with 
hardly any progress 

Kara (Black) George, the founder of the dynasty called by his name, 
led his @ountrymen against the Jamissaries ın 1804 and achieved 
Servia’s independence ın 1807, but would have lost all he had won had ° 
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he not been supported by Milosch Obrenovitch, the peasant founder of 
the rival dynasty whose brief annals have just closed for alltime Black 
George returned to his country only to lose his life by assassination 
Milosch Obrenovitch, who succeeded him, became hereditary prince of 
Servia, relied upon the support of the army, trampled his subjects 
under foot, and provoked a rebellion He saved his life only by 
solemnly swearing *fidelity to a constitution which he violated 
systematically after he had sanctioned it, whereupon he was forced to 
abdicate ın favour of his son Milan, who, after a reign of some weeks, 
was succeeded by his brother Michael under a regency The regents, 
however, were no better than mere monarchs, and their methods of 
mding roughshod over the common people were so primitive that the 
common people swept them and their young ward off the scene and 
raised Black George’s son Alexander to the throne of the principality 
But they gained little by the change, which was a case of “ out of 
“the frying-pan into the fire” The new prince cultivated Austria’s 
friendship, sought Turkey’s help, and forfeited the love of his 
people in consequence The loss of his throne and bamshment from 
Servia were, however, deemed a sufficient punishment for his offences. 
Old Milosch Obrenovitch, then eighty years of age, was thereupon 
recalled, ın the hope that he would do better than in his younger days 
But he had not much time left now to do his country either harm or 
good Still, he enjoyed at least the satisfaction of knowing that his 
son Michael would succeed him. This prince, Michael III, completed 
m 1867 the independence of Servia, for, strange though ıt may sound, 
the Turkish flag was still floating from the Belgrade fortress when the 
present generation of educated Serbs were going to school To sweep 
away the last vestige of Turkish misrule was undoubtedly a service to 
his country, but in the following year the prince who had rendered ıt 
was hacked to death by conspirators egged on by the Karageorgevitchs 
Murder 1s an ancient and primitive method of turning out a govern- 
ment Most countries change their customs with the times, but Servia 
1s very conservative in all such matters, even when Christianity and 
humanity counsel a wholesome change Still, to the honour of the 
people, ıt should be remembered that im this case they refused to put a 
premium on assassination, and instead of Karageorgevitch, who 
expected to be called to the throne, the Skuptshina elected the last 
scion of the house of Obrenovitch, Milan IV, to the dignity of Prince. 
Indeed, the reaction against the Karageorgevitchs was so violent that 
Peter, who is now Servia’s king, wrote a letter from Bosnia some years 
later offering his services to Milan and offering a wish to let bygones 
be forgotten and friendship take the place of enmity It 
was a cry of despair, and had Milan listened to it he mght have 
changed a troublesome pretender into a loyal subject But clever 
„ though he undoubtedly was, Milan was, figuratively speakurfz, colour 
* blind ın some respects, and he fondly imagined, among other delusions, 
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that the interests of his house were indissolubly interwoven with those 
- of his country and for all time—a disastrous error which he engrafted 
on his son. Peter's letter he therefore left unanswered And although 
he never fully realised the extent to which he had thereby damaged 
the future of his house, he hved long enough to regret bitterly his 
mistake, and even to desire the patriotic help of Peter Karageorgevitch 
against his own son, Alexander $ i 

Meanwhile undisgussed hostility prevailed between the two dynasties, 
and mme and countermme gradvally and imperceptibly endangered 
the throne of the Obrenovitchs The story of the intrigues, con- 
spiracies, abortive risings, murders, imprisonments and tortures which 
characterised the underhand struggle that went on during those long 
years would, if names and dates were suppressed, be taken for a 
fragment of a Chronicle of the Middle Ages Ponsoning, strangling, 
drowning in subterranean wells, deaths by starvation and various 
methods of torture are all well represented The generation of 
Macchiavelli and Alexander Borgia mght have used those means more 
deftly, but they would not have sought for any more efficacious 
Violence, however, advanced the cause of neither, diplomacy was 
equally ineffective, even errors of judgment damaged but httle the 
prospects of him who committed them ıt was the lack of moral fibre 
in the last representative of the Obrenovitchs which finally turned the 
scale Thus Karageorgevitch’s frends, few and scattered at the tme, 
fancied that he had done a very clever stroke of policy when he 
repaired to Montenegro and married a daughter of the reigning Prince, 
afterwards Russia’s “ only friend” He had increased his chances, they 
said, and gained two powerful allies In truth he had but taken an 
estimable young lady to wife and left his prospects just as they had 
been 

The Servian people, who, after all, were the umpires of the game, 
neither showed nor felt the faintest sympathy for the Karageorgevitchs, 
and all Peter’s endeavours to awaken it were bootless Thus when 
he raised the standard of rebellion ın Milanovitz (1878), ıt waved over 
cornfields and pastures, but failed to draw peasants and swimeherds, 
and the baffled Pretender hurned back to Austna, hoping to gain 
through the folly of his enemy what his own courage and ingenuity 
had not availed to secure him But he had long to wait Six years 
later a genuine msing took place, this time ın the Timok Valley, where 
15,000 peasants, led by Russophile Radicals, tried to get md of Milan 
and proclaim a Republic The partisans of Karageorgevitch afterwards 
declared that loyalty to him was the ruling motive of the insurgents 
However this may be, the revolt came to nothing, and the exle was 
forced to wait until the ground should be prepared by his rval Milap’s 
tactical blunders were few , but they were all the more baneful that their 
source awas the heart, not the head „Nature had bestowed her gifts 
upon him ungrudgingly - insight, judgment, suasion and an eagle-like 
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sharpness to see through make-believe and to discern human motives 
when, like his own, they were born of selfishness and lack of moral 
purpose, constituted the chief characteristics which won for him a name 
for cleverness But incapable of conceiving, he was equally unable to 
appreciate noble ideas which have their source in the heart Too young 
to govern when his predecessor died, he had been placed under the care 
of a regency which for selfish ends strove to please instead of educating 
him He was allowed—not to say positively tempted and urged—to 
indulge in sensuous pleasures, in the quest or refinement of which he 
employed and sharpened his intellectual gifts Selfishness, sensuous- 
ness, crookedness were the traits which distinguished the young Prince 
Milan, and their fruits seemed to invoke the cruel fate which hung like 
a cloud over the House of Obrenovitch Into this self-centred lıfe, 
' governed by sordid motives and regulated by cold calculation, his 
marrage brought the first and last element of romance For Milan 
loved Natalie—or fancied he did—and was, as they both believed for a 
time, loved by her ın return 

Whether the best possible woman could have breathed a soul into 
such a man is questionable Certainly an angel could not change 
his characte: Still a selfless wife mght have modified his actions by 
making him sensible to nobler motives But Natalie Keshko, then 
a beautiful girl of sixteen, had cultivated self-abnegation and 
altruism as little as her husband, and time revealed the fact that 
ambition was the spice which lent zest to her existence Five years 
after the marriage ceremony the first drops of wormwood tinctured the 
happiness of the princely couple But the storm-cloud which then 
threatened to break was dispelled by the success of Milan’s genial plan 
to raise Servia to the rank of a kingdom Queenship was a 7éZe which 
delighted Natahe, and she forgave much to the husband through whom 
she was enabled to assume 1t—until the golden edge wore off In 1885 
the aspiring lady began to tire of a crown which gleamed with borrowed 
lustre, and she conceived a strong desire to wield the sceptre from a 
throne which she need share with no partner The temptation came 
from without, and the lady made no-effort to withstand it Onientalists 
are fatalists for whom temptation is sm Mulan had made war on 
Bulgaria, and the result resembled on a small scale the upshot of 
Napoleon’s declaration of war against Prussia in 1870, or, rather, it 
would have resembled this, had not Austria interfered and delivered her 
protégé from the meshes of the net which he had woven for his neh- 
bour Sıck at heart, humbled to the dust, on the brink of despair, 
the King harboured the intention of abdicating at once, and he probably 
would have carried it out, had not his own wife set her heart on his 
disappearance from the public scene Her motive was ambition Her 
husband’s retirement into private life would, she believed, raise her to 
the rank of Queen-Regent during the nonage of their only sen, thus 
Jifting her to the summit of attainable human greatness <A plan was 
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thought out for influencing Milan before he should recover fiom the 
effects of the blow he had received, the iron was to be struck while it 
was yet glowing, and Queen Natalie gave the signal to stnke it A 
document announcing the fact that he -was resigning his crown in 
favour of his son, and setting forth his motives for this step, was sent 
to Milan for his signature That step was taken with his wife’s 
knowledge and assent ° 

No greater tactical blunder than this could have been committed 
A more practical psychologist than Natalie would have half-heartedly 
consoled the King and bade him hope that in ten or fifteen years 
Servia’s defeat would be repaired or forgotten, and added that as 
she was his wife for worse as well as for better*she would die rather 
than fail to stand by him now that his whole people had turned against 
him But the lady was impulsive And the sight of the act of 
abdication ready for signature touched a chord in Milan’s nature more 
sensitive still than that which the national disaster had sounded His 
anger was roused He would deny his shameless enemies the tnumph 
for which they were intrigung He would teach his ambitious wife 
to feel that he was the sole source of her rank, influence, title He 
therefore hurriedly quitted the camp where he then was and rushed 
off to Belgrade There further details reached his ears and 
harrowed his soul The intrigue was well planned but clumsily carried 
out The accredited representatives of a Great Power were said to 
have had a hand ın the plot Diplomatic negotiations had been very 
secretly carried on respecting the attitude of the States most nearly 
interested in Servia One Great Power would bestow its blessing on 
the undertaking, but another was resolved to protest All these details 
lashed Milan’s passion to fury But the sharpest pang of all was that 
which was inflicted by the knowledge that his own wife was the 
centre round which all those hostile forces moved, and that she had 
consented to violate the Constitution of Servia, which forbade her as a 
woman to assume the office of Regent, as well as to forget her duty 
to her husband Milan gave vent to his indignation ın wild elemental 
forms, and tore the loathed paper into shreds That was the Queen’s 
share of responsibility for the unseemly family quarrel through which 
she ultimately lost her husband and Milan forfeited his crown 

Four years later Milan Obrenovitch caused a flutter of excitement 
throughout Europe by giving Servia a most hberal Constitution, helping 
his bitterest enemies, the Radicals, to power, and laying down the 
crown ın favour of his son  Self-sacrifice was the name which many 
gave to the King’s sudden resolve, while others held that ıt was merely 
a cunning man’s way of stooping to conquer The war with Bulgana, 
his friendship for Austria, and his treatment of Natahe had rendered 
hım intensely unpopular In what form the people’s indignation would 
break oué no man could foretell, but Milan could make a shrewd guess, 
and not relishing the perspective he made a merit of necessity, and at ° 
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least made sure that the crown would remain ın the family Moreover, 
he was still quite a young man, and he expected, nay believed, that he 
would be sent for again and requested to take the reins in his experi- 
enced hands anew, nor did he make a secret of this conviction 
Foreign diplomatists in Belgrade held the same opinion, and many 
unbrassed outsiders regarded this forecast as probable. But Milan’s 
calculation was belied by events the clever diplomatist had over- 
reached himself, he never ascended the throne any more. 

His son and successor, Alexander, was meanwhile being educated 
by that worst of royalty’s pedagogues, a Regency One fairly good 
tutor he undoubtedly had, Dr Dokitch, who helped him later on to 
wrest the power from the hands of the Regents, and who thereupon 
received the post of Prime Minister Dokitch took a strong liking for 
his pupil, and let his feelings shape his opimons He spoke of 
Alexander as an uncommonly clever and well-read prince He 
exaggerated The last Obrenovitch, with whom I had more than one 
opportunity of conversing later on, was an intelligent, fairly well 
instructed lad utterly devoid of education Besides a sound know- 
ledge of French and a serviceable acquaintance with Russian and 
German, Alexander had little to show for his school years At one 
time indeed he had a taste for history which relaxed into a love for 
memoirs and finally degenerated into a passion for French novels 
His hbrary, which I looked over a couple of days after his death, 
contains some thousand works told ın various European tongues - 
French, Servian, German, Russian, but the bulk of them are French 
His ill-starred wife shared his hterary tastes, and ım order to indulge 
them more easily she subscribed to a lending library in Belgrade, 
changing the books very quickly A paper was found on her writing 
table the morning following her death, on which she had wnitten 
down the name of the work which she wanted to borrow next It was 
the story of the favourites of Lous XIV In the bedroom of the royal 
couple on the Queen’s table lay a number of books which I examined 
Most of them were French novels, among others, “Le Mariage de 
“ Gertrude,” “Une Trahison,” “La Duchesse, par Arsène Houssaie” 

And not only was the instruction imparted to young Alexander fitful 
and fragmentary, but the teachers—often needlessly changed—to 
whom ıt was confided did much, wittingly and unwittingly, to sterilise 
the soil on which alone self-discipline and morahty can thnve Respect 
for his elders, distrust of his own natural impulses and even filial 
affection which ıs the most universal and permanent of natural instincts, 
were slowly but surely choked out Before the boy was twelve years 
old he was the unwilling witness of the bitter and demoralising 
quarrels which blighted the home hfe of his parents who, despite the 
warm affection they cherished towards him, appomted him judge of 
their respective causes At the age of twelve he was torn from his’ 
mother’s arms in Wiesbaden by his father’s orders, which were carried 
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out by the German police At the age of thirteen he became an 
involuntary actor ın one of the most harrowing scenes of his unhappy 
hfe On the 6th of March, 1889, King Milan summoned the Ministers, 
Officers, and State Dignitaries to meet himself and his son, and without 
previous hint or warning read to them the deed by which he laid down 
the crown in favour of Alexander, who was forthwith proclaimed King 
Thereupon he fell upon his knees before the fnghtened little boy, and 
ın presence of the Metropolitan Archbishop swore allegiance to hım 
Twelve days later the ex-King left the country, and Alexander found 
himself alone ın the power of strange men who always appeared before 
him with serious countenances, and never displayed the slightest 
sympathy for his sufferings or care for his intellectual and ethical needs 

The next four years were a period of training in the art of State 
intrigues One of the young King’s teachers was M Hitrovo, the 
Russian diplomatic representative, a man of charming manners, a most 
captivating talker, a cynical paradoxist and a consummate intriguer 
Another was Dr Dokitch, who imspired the boy with a feeling of 
intense dishke for the three Regents, and helped him to plan the first 
of the senes of coups d'état which characterised Alexander’s reign. 
The secrecy and circumspection with which this dangerous plot was 
conceived, and the swiftness and determination with which ıt was 
carried out, bore witness to the remarkable progress which the lad, 
then only seventeen, had made ın the school of Milan, Hitrovo and 
Dokitch Having invited the Regents to supper, persuaded them to 
come, and welcomed them with gracious smiles and honeyed words, he 
suddenly declared them all his prisoners, dismssed them from their 
posts, announced a new Cabinet, and proclaimed himself King in 
reality as wellasinname A strong will and steady nerve were needed 
to carry out this dubious and dangerous enterprise, and Alexander 
possessed both in a superlative degree Other qualities less desirable 
from an ethical point of view were equally essential to success, and 
the seeds of these sown by his pedagogues had thriven and borne 
frut It 1s but just to assume that the young King was animated by 
the best of motives or at least fancied that he was, for his mentor, Dr. 
Dokitch, assured him that this revolution from the throne was an act 
of patriotic duty From that memorable might down to the hour of his 
death Alexander may be said to have cultivated this duty with assiduity 
to his own destruction 

During the first period of his reign the coups d'état were mspired by 
political motives, during the latter by conjugal affection m both cases 
the young King regarded his mumisters, officers, and advisers as mere 
pawns to be moved whithersoever he wished And they wandered 
from the palace to the prison, exchanged their portfolios for iron 
shackles, and were often in danger of death by strangling or drowning, 
and wete sometimes tried for their Ives Torture was occasionally 
employed against political prisoners, some of whom died mysteriously” 
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in the Servian Bastille—the Fortress of Belgrade—or the horrible 
prison of Posharnvats I was well acquainted with one of the best 
known demagogues of Servia, the peasant-orator, Ranko Taisitch, who 
belonged to the extreme left of the Radical Party He was often 
invited to the royal palace, treated with the utmost consideration, anel 
assured of the fiendship of his royal master Then he was suddenly 
arrested one day on% charge of high treason—such sudden changes 
are frequent in Servia—and imprisoned But he was not immured in a 
dungeon He was thrust into a lavatory of a more primitive type than 
any untravelled. Englishman can conceive of A man could barely 
stand inside, his legs wide apait, owing to the wide opening which 
extended over three-fourths of the whole area Sit or lie he could not. 
And there this wietched man was kept, not for hours, or a day, but for 
several weeks! When he was finally released he had become almost 
blind and could scarcely movè his hands or arms, and the Herculean 
form was broken for ever He died in exile four days after the 
murder of Alexander 

The young King distrusted every Party and every Minister, and 
hated most intensely of all the Radicals who form three-fourths of the 
population of the realm Ever after his jouney to Berlin it was his 
aim to make his will supreme And ın this he succeeded admirably 
The Ministers, therefore, might say what they hked, the King did 
what pleased himself, and insisted on thew carrying out his decrees 

18 views Were sometimes wrong, kis action was occasionally inoppor- 
tune, but ıt was his method more than his policy which estranged the 
people and irritated the Paities But despite all his political blunders 
he might be still King of Servia to-day had he, lke our English 
historian Gibbon, had sufficient self-mastery to heaiken to the dictates 
of reason when they contradicted the voice of passion 

The young King made the fateful acquaintance of Draga Mashin at 
Biarritz, where she discharged the duties of lady-in-waiting to 
ex-Queen Natalie She was then the widow of an engineer who had 
died somewhat mysteriously, rumour said, and bemg without adequate 
means of subsistence had appealed to Natalie for assistance, and 
received the office of lady-in-waitmg A lady of extremely prepossess- 
ing appearance, captivating manners, and good education, she made a 
deep impression on the heart of the young Prince who was at once 
ignorant and greedy of human sympathy and love At first the 
Queen made no objections to the close friendship which suddenly sprang 
up between her son and the beautiful lady-in-waiting, but when Milan 
heard of Alexander’s passion, he left nothing undone to root it out But 
it was a case of the scythe strikıng stone neither yielded The young 
King resolved to raise his favourite to the throne irrespective of gossip, 
calumny, counsel and warnings To the Council of Ministers, the 
President of the Skuptshina and the Metropolitan Archbish8p, who 
“besought the King to abandon his project and wed a foreign princess, 
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Alexander cuitly replied that he would rather abdicate On the 22nd 
of July, 1900, he mformed his people of his betrothal to Draga Mashin, 
whereupon the Cabinet resigned, and Milan laid down his post as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces Of the marriage which was 
celebrated a fortnight later Milan remarked “It ıs the suicide of the 
“dynasty The fall of our house 1s henceforward only a question of 
“time, and of a very short space of time” From,that day onward the 
King of Servia virtually disappeared from view, and his place was taken 
by an uxorious husband who dwelt in a Buen Retiro of conjugal happi- 
ness, to the perpetuation of which everything else was subservient The 
royal apartments, which I visited more than once, were so many little 
shrines consecrated to the worship of the Queen, who on her side 
devoted all her thoughts, time and labour to the work of preserving the: 
affection of her spouse 

Like the Empress of China, Draga Mashin had by dint of her own 
unaided efforts exchanged a precarious and, ıt may be, humiliating 
existence for a throne Not yet satisfied with her triumph she strove 
to draw her kith and kin after her, and was never tired of asserting 
that her family was equal in social rank and ın patriotic services to 
that of her royal husband—a boast which, despite the scornful denials 
1t called forth, was literally true Her dream of glory, however, 
included the power of conferring royalty as well as of receiving it, 
and in default of children she had a brother whom she would fain have 
proclaimed heir-apparent The enamoured young King, who would, 
have sacrificed his crown in order to marry the lady, was still resolved 
to risk ıt in order to fulfil her overmastermg desire Young Lunevitsa 
was detested by the army, where he offended his superior officers by 
his haughty bearing, his ostentatious contempt of discipline, and his 
intolerable air of superiority He refused to salute commanders and 
generals, who, 1f they reprimanded him for the neglect, were compelled 
by the King to apologise 

Alexander thus drew upon himself the odium provoked by his 
worthless brother-in-law, and soon his friends m the army might be 
counted on the fingers of his hands He made an attempt, despité 
this Jack of support, to have young Lunevitsa proclaimed heir to the 
throne by the army The result was a miserable failure and a serious 
warning High officers refused to obey the King and were dismissed 
on the spot Then Alexander, instead of acquiring friends among the 
deputies, had recourse to a new revolution from the throne, suspended 
the Constitution, dissolved the Chamber, ordered new elections, and 
obtained by terrorism a Skuptshina, every member of which was ready 
to do his will 

The day was drawing near on which the momentous Bill regulating 
the succession was to have been laid before the Chamber The result 
was a foyegone conclusion Friends and foes united in beseeching the 
headstrong youth to bethink himself while there yet was time The e 
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post brought him numerous letters every mornmg warning him that 
he was on the edge of an abyss, and that another step would cost him 
his life and his throne But he was blind to signs and tokens, deaf to 
advice and warnings Come what might he would give his adored 
wife this supreme proof of his boundless love It was doubtless one of 
the brightest and most ideal resolves ever taken by the young King, 
perhaps, too, the wogthiest of admiration. Yet by the cruel irony of 
fate ıt proved his undoing. 

One of the King’s murderers, an officer who gave me his name 
and made his confession—I had almost said his boast—in the presence 
of several witnesses, told me on Wednesday, 17th June, under the 
window through which the dead body of Alexander was flung into 
the garden, that he had a friend who wrote a warning letter ‘to the 
King three days before the mght of blood The following passage 
occurred in that anonymous letter. “You are irreparably lost. 
“ Momentous events are ın preparation which will culminate in your 
“destruction There 1s still, however, one chance of escape, but only 
“one Proclaim young George Karageorgevitch heir to the throne and 
“you will thereby save your life and your crown Otherwise you are 
“lost” This letter was duly received and utterly disregarded The 
Queen, informing her court ladies of the tenour of the anonymous 
communications addressed to her husband, said- “They are a set 
“of vile cowards they threaten terrible things, but they do nothing 
“at all” What they did on the memorable night of the roth June 
will not soon be forgotten A graphic version of one scene of the 
tragedy, which was given to me by one of the murderers, Adjutant N, 
1s as follows .— 

“We were wild with passion, trembling with excitement, incapable 
“of receiving any impressions from the things and people around us 
“ Hence we cannot say who shot the King ın the head, who in the heart 
“But I have a vivid recollection of some things I remember turnng 
“out the electric hght and gomg to fetch candles to hght my comrades 
“on the way That done I remained together with them to the end. 
“I remember our breaking into the King’s bedroom, finding it empty, 
“and then looking into the Queen’s wardrobe room, where we found 
“the pair Who fired first? I don’t know, nobody knows At first 
“we did not fire at all We drew our sabres and cut off the fingers 
“of the King and Queen, four fingers were hewn from the King’s 
“hand Then we fired” - 

Characteristic of the unfortunate King’s distrust even of his most 
loyal servants—and he possessed a few—were the remarks he is said 
to have uttered when dying “ Markovitch! Markovitch! I never 
“thought you capable of such treason!” The man of whom he thus 
spoke reproachfully had just died a heroic death in defence of his royal 
master’s life e 

e In the course of international politics, the heinous crime committed 
by the army and glorified by the National Assémbly will have no 
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influence The only effect ıt has as yet had, ıs to damage seriously 
the cause of the Macedonian Christians “ All these Eastern Slavs, 
“whether they happen to be Christians or Mohammedans, are a set 
“of bloodthirsty, treacherous cut-throats, no better than the Turks, 
“and it may be even worse They deserve little sympathy and no 
“help” Such 1s the hasty and unjust judgment which followed on 
the news of the awful massacre in the royal Konak of Belgrade It 1s 
to be hoped that this verdict will not be allowed to go unchallenged. 
Still, ıt must be admitted that Chnstianity and humanity are at a 
shockingly low ebb in a country where such horrible deeds of savagery 
can not only be perpetuated by the few, but also be praised and 
glorified by the many 
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HE third volume of Dr H F Helmolt’s “ World’s History,” just 
published by Mr Wilham Heinemann, 1s devoted toa survey of 

the history of mankind in Western Asia and Africa from the earliest 
times to the present day This English edition of a famous German 
work ıs something more than a translation, it is a revised version 
specially adapted for English readers, and contains the latest results 
of historical and archeological research The present volume is a 
monument of German thoroughness Beginning with the ongins of 
the old civilisation of Nearer Asia, and of the Negro in Africa, ıt traces 
the history of human development m these regions down to the domina- 
tion of the Turk in our times, the British occupation of Egypt, and 
the late Transvaal War Yet, so far as I can speak from a superficial 
examination of this monumental record as a whole, and a more carefu] 
reference to some points of special interest, the treatment 1s adequate 
throughout, the great masses of matenal involved being handled with 
a scholarly care and a grasp of main issues which make the work invalu- 
able to students Itis obviously impossible to mdicate here more than 
the general plan of this volume The survey 1s divided into four main 
sections, each the work of an eminent German specialist Under the 
heading, “ Ancient Nearer Asia,” Dr Hugo Winckler deals with Babylon 
and Assyria, Elam, the Hittites, Media and the Persians, Phoenicia and 
Carthage, Israel, and Arabia before Islam The account of Israel is, of 
course, written strictly from the historical standpoint, and enables the 
reader to take the exact bearmgs of the “ Higher Criticism” of to-day 
Dr Winckler’s treatment of the relations of Judaism to the religion of 
Babylon 1s of special interest at the present time, when the subject has 
been brought into prominence by Professor Delitzsch’s lectures before 
the German Emperor* Dr Winckler’s position may be summed up ın 


* An English translation of Prof Dehtzsch’s lectures on “Babel and Bible,” 
with an introduction by the Rev C H W Johns, has recently been published by 
Messrs Williams and Norgate The same publishers also issue, m pamphlet form, 
Prof Harnack’s “Letter on the German Emperor's Criticism,” a version of which 
appeared ın the April number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW | For the other side of 
the question the reader may turn to a oe entitled “The Babylonian Excava- 
tions and Early Bible History,” by Prof Kittel of Leipzig—one of the most striking 
of the “replies” to the now famous lectures A translation 1s publish€d by the 
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asentence Referring to the influences of the Babylonian Captivity, he 
says “This much 1s clear—it was in Babyloma that Judaism first 
“became that which ıt was and stillis , and ıt could never have reached 
“ this stage unless ıt had come into touch with that great civilised world ’ 

Of the remaining sections, Dr Heinrich Schurtz contributes that on 
“Mohammedan Western Asia,” tracing the nse and progress of 
Islamism from the tıme of Mohammed, througl? the period of the 
Caliphate to the coming of the Turk, and onwards to the Ottoman 
Empire of to-day The same writer 1s responsible for the survey of 
Africa, in which he makes skilful use of ethnology in a very interesting 
account of the primitive races of the continent The section on Egypt 
is the work of Carl Niebuhr It should be added that the volume is 
well illustrated with a number of interesting plates of the various races 
and countries dealt with ın the text 


* * * * 


My fiction-reading during the last few weeks has included three 
notable volumes of short stones—* The Untilled Field,” by Mr 
George Moore (Fisher Unwin), “In the Guardianship of God,” by 
Mrs F A Steel (Hememann), and “ The Twilight of the Gods,” by 
Dr Richard Garnett (John Lane)—and Mr A T Quiller-Couch’s new 
novel, “ The Adventures of Harry Revel,” published by Messrs Cassell 
and Company 

Some three years ago Mr Moore announced to all whom ıt mght 
concern that he had shaken the dust of England off his feet and 
returned to his native land And now we have a series of Irish stories 
from his pen which plainly show that he ıs even less satished with his 
own people than with the stolid Saxon In these studies of the Irish 
peasantry, gathered together under the significant title of “ The Untilled 
“Field,” Mr Moore gives us his impressions of the Ireland of to-day 
as viewed after an absence of years The dommant note throughout 
is that of profound melancholy. “Treland has always struck me,” he 
says, through one of his characters, “as a place that God had intended 
“to do something with, but He changed His mind, and that change of 
“mind happened about a thousand years ago Since then the Gael 
“has been wasting” He has lost faith in the Celtic renaissance “The 
“Celt ıs melting like snow, he lingers in little patches ın the corners 
“of the field, and hands are stietched from every side, for 11 1s human to 
“stretch hands to fleeting things, but as well might we try to retain 
“the snow” Looking round on the joylessness and decay of his 
country, and seeking a cause, Mr Moore, hke Mr Michael McCarthy in 
“Priests and People in Ireland,” finds ıt ın the rule of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which, he thinks, has sapped the will-power of the 
people, and so long as the priest 1s in power he sees no hope for Ireland 
His pictfire ıs too uniformly gloomy to be accepted as more than a 
temperamental view, but ıt 1s drawn with such direct simplicity and F 
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earnestness, and with so sympathetic an insight into Insh hfe and 
character, that though the reader may not be convinced by the whole 
he cannot fail to be intensely interested in the parts of which it 1s 
composed Considering these stories as pure fiction, Mr Moore has 
never, ın my opinion, done better work. There is still present that 
occasional coarseness of detail—“lack of artistic reticence” ıs, I 
believe, the conventienal term—which has marred his novels, and one 
or two of the stories seem to me scarcely worthy of their companions, 
but in the best there ıs a pathos and wistfulness, and a feeling for the 
poetry of his native land, that raise Mr Moore’s book to a higher level 
than any he has previously reached ` 

Mr Quiller-Couch’s new romance, “ The Adventures of Harry Revel,” 
suggests a parallel between the author and Mr Barne Each has 
deservedly won for his work an enthusiastic body of admurers who 
welcome a book from his pen as a new pleasure in life, yet neither Mr 
Barrie nor Mr Couch can be said as yet to have really satisfied the 
judicious among his readers They have given promise of the highest 
achievement , but the years go by and they are still experimenting, stıll 
giving the impression that they have not yet “found themselves” Their 
books are a delight to lovers of literature, but with the delight there is a 
certain sense of disappointment, of expectations unfulfilled So it was 
last winter with “ The Little White Bird,” and so 1t is now with “ Harry 
“Revel ”—“ A delightful book, but ‘Q’ can do better than this” Mi 
Couch has attempted to graft a story of rollicking adventure—with 
alternate passages of comedy and melodrama—upon a novel of 
character, and the result 1s not wholly convincing The action takes 
place in Devonshire ın the days of the Peninsula War, and the hero 
makes his first bow to us as a foundling ın a Plymouth hospital Thence 
he 1s speedily promoted to chimney-sweeping, and, after a few compara- 
tively uneventful years of apprenticeship, begins his adventures in 
earnest as the mnocent witness of a murder and a fugitive from the 
terrors of the law The rest of the book 1s concerned with the story 
of his flight, packed with exciting incidents by flood and field, and 
among the oddest of Devonshire “ originals,” with whom the reade: 
would fain tarry in more leisurely fashion But “Q” allows no halting, 
and we are carned breathlessly along until Harry has been enlisted as- 
a bugler in Wellington’s a1my and has fought his first campaign Here 
the present adventures end, but with a promise of more to follow, if the 
public be kind I doubt not that the public will be kind, for every 
reader who 1s a boy, young or old, will find in “ Harry Revel” a story 
after his own heart Those unhappy readers who have ceased to be 
boys, or have had their boyhood sickled o’er with the pale cast of 
criticism, may complain that there are almost too many adventures for 
a novel which 1s primarily something more than a novel of incident, 
that the ingredients of comedy, farce, and melodrama are net always 
well mrxed, that the story lacks balance, and so on, as captious critics 
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. will To all such I would say, Leave the story to go its own way, and 
enjoy the atmosphere, the charm of literary style, and, above all, the 
character-drawing 

Mrs Steel’s new volume of Indian stories, “In the Guardianship of 
“ God,” fully maintains, 1f 1t cannot enhance, the author's reputation as 
a faithful and sympathetic portrayer of Indian life and character In 
this particular province of hterature Mr Rudyard Kipling ıs the only 
writer that approaches her, and the author of “On the Face of the 
“Waters” loses nothing by the inevitable comparison It has been 
said that Mrs Steel gives us the woman’s view of India, Mr Kipling 
the man’s view, and that while Mrs Steel’s interpretation of the native 
mind and ideals ıs the subtler, Mr Kupling ıs more successful in 
depicting Anglo-Indian hfe This estimate of the respective powers 
of the two writers 1s not altogether convincing While Mr Kupling 1s 
nothing if not virile, and has the defects of his qualities, Mrs Steel’s 

_work shows a far wider outlook than that generally connoted by the 
term “a woman's view,” and though it ıs, perhaps, in her pictures of 
native hfe that she ıs at her best, she 1s scarcely less successful ın 
dealing with the European Indeed, one of the most notable features 
of he: work 1s the skilful manner in which she contrives to bring 
together the Eastern and Western worlds in one picture, showing us 
how they meet but never mingle, and contrasting their vital differences 
with a hundred subtle touches All these qualities are present in her 
latest volume—a series of seventeen stories, not one of which should 
be passed over 

To many readers ıt may come as a surprise to find Dr Garnett among 
the wniters of humorous short stones, for the author's work has been 
done, for the most part, ın graver fields “The Twilight of the Gods” 
was first published so long ago as 1888, but the book has never attracted 
the notice ıt deserves In the present reprint a dozen new tales have 
been added to the original sixteen, the whole making up a delightful 
volume of quiet and scholarly fun, teeming with droll situations and 
amusing mcidents As befits an ex-Keeper of Printed Books, Dr 
Garnett wntes with the pen of a scholar, but he 1s never “ donnish,” 
and his learning never gets the better of his sense of humour Tn its 
new and augmented form this entertamng book should find many 
appreciative readers 

* * * * 

Two volumes from Mr Justin McCarthy’s pen—* British Political 
“Leaders” (Fisher Unwin) and “Ireland and her Story” (Horace 
Marshall and Son)—show that the author has lost none of that 
pleasant facility which has gained for his writings so wide a circle of 
readers Onginally written for an American periodical, Mr McCarthy 
would probably be the first to admut that the sketches brought together 
in “Brstish Political Leaders” are essentially journalism But they 
are good journalism, and can be read both for pleasure and information® 
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in book-form The thirteen statesmen selected as the leaders of 
British political hfe comprise Mr Arthur Balfour, Lord Sahsbury, Mr 
Joseph Chamberlain, Mr Henry Laboucheie, Mr John Morley, Lord 
Aberdeen, Mr John Burns, Siz Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr John 
Redmond, Sir Wilham Harcourt, Mr James Bryce, and Sir Henzy 
Campbell-Bannerman—a fairly representative list, though with some 
notable omissions ow both sides of the House Dealing exclusively 
with hving politicians, and from the standpoint of Party, the author’s 
judgments are necessarily influenced by his own political opinions , 
but he wntes with unfailing good humour, even of those most opposed 
to his views, and with an air of personal knowledge which should make 
his book interesting to readers of all parties Especially so, at the 
present juncture, are the chapters on Mr Balfour, Mr Chamberlain, 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach While duly observing “the couttesies 
“of debate,” Mr McCarthy makes it clear that he regards Mr Balfour 
as merely a “stop-gap” in the Conservative ranks, and suggests the 
possibility of the Prime Minister's retirement to the House of Lords as 
a refuge from the “pushfulness” of the Chamberlain party in the 
Commons For Su Michael Hicks-Beach he has nothing but parse 
His conjectures as to the causes that led to the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s sudden resignation prove well-founded m the hight of the . 
latest political development “My own theory,” Mr McCarthy says, 
“is that Hicks-Beach could not stand any more of the reaction towards 
“protection principles” Indeed, there are passages m this chapter 
which might have been written to-day, mstead of before “Mr 
“ Chamberlain’s proposals” — 


Some of the members of the Cabinet became to all appearance 
suddenly possessed with an inspiration that the tıme had anved for a 
bold movement of reaction against the long accepted doctrines of 
free trade The Chancellor of the Exchequer had already receded 
so far from the estabhshed policy as to propose the imposition of a 
tax on the imported materials for making bread, and why, therefore, 
should we not take advantage of this tempting opportunity to intro- 
duce a system of preferential dunes and an imitation Zollverein for 
England and some of her colonies? These proposals must have 
opened to the eyes of Hicks-Beach a vista of financial heresies into 
which he could not possibly enter . What may have happened 
in the private councils of the Government we of the outer world were 
not and are not permitted to know All that we actually do know 1s 
that Lord Salisbury resigned his place as Prime Munster, that Arthur 
Balfour was called to succeed him 1m office, and that a new admuinis- 
tration was formed in which the name of Hicks-Beach did not appear 


Zl reviendra, no doubt, and in the late Tory minister Mr McCarthy 
seems to scent a future Liberal leader — 


The admurers of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach may take it foe granted 
that he will some time or other return to a high position in an English 
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administration. Whether that admınıstration is to be Liberal or 
Conservative we must wait for events to show One can imagine the 
formation of a Conservative Government which might rise to the level 
of Hicks-Beach, or one might imagine the formation of a Liberal 
Government in which Hicks-Beach could see his way to take office , 
but I think ıt would be hard to realise the idea of such a man being 
left out of office or kept out of office for many years. He was, 
according to my judgment, the most efficient and capable member of 
the Conservative Government now in office, the Government from 
which he felt himself compelled to withdraw, or ın which, at all 
events, he was not pressed to continue 


Obviously a detailed examination of these sketches would carry me 
into political morasses which are happily beyond the province of these 
notes Ihave explored them privately, and with interest if not always 
with conviction Among other things, I have wondered why Mr 
McCarthy, ın marshalling the Liberal leaders, has not awarded to Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr Asquith so much as a corporal’s stripe between 
them, 

Mr McCarthy’s httle volume on “Ireland and her Story” 1s 
contributed to Messrs. Marshall and Son’s “Story of the Empire’ 
Seres, and tells ın concise yet teresting form the history of the Insh 
people from the earliest records to the present day All things 
considered, the book ıs surprising ın its historic impartiality The story 
of Ireland under Cromwell, and under the Stuarts and Hanoverians 
down to the Act of Union, 1s particularly well told It 1s, for the most 
part, a terrible record of outrage and repression , but wherever a bright 
spot can be found Mr McCarthy dwells upon it, as in his account of the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Chesterfield, to whose humane and enlightened 
policy he does full justice Tt 1s a strange freak of fate that this 
benevolent statesman—whose Irish administration 1s one of the few 
redeeming features of English rule in Ireland before the 19th century— 
should be known to the majority of Enghshmen merely as the author of 
the brillant but morally detestable letters to his son Coming to later 
times, the chapters on “Catholic Emancipation and O’Connell” and 
“The Young Ireland Movement” are excellent summaries As an 
accurate and lucidly-written compendium of Irish history, published in 
a popular form, Mr McCarthy’s volume deserves a wide circulation 
among English readers We are too apt to shrug our shoulders at the 
ever-present “ Irish question » without considering the past that gave ıt 
birth 

I may here note a new and revised edition, ın two volumes, of Mr 
W E H Lecky’s authoritative work on “ Leaders of Public Opinion in 
“ Ireland ” (Longmans, Green and Co) Mr Lecky has made consider- 
able additions to his work as it appeared in the 1871 edition The 
sketch ofeSwift has disappeared, and will now be found as the mtroduc- 
tion to Mr Temple Scott’s edition of Swift's Works, published by 
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Messrs Bell It has been replaced by an introductory sketch of the 
earlier phases of Irish history since the Revolution, while the studies of 
Flood, Gratton, and O’Connell have been greatly enlarged 


* * * % 


Two recent books dealing with the slums of London—“ The 
“Hebrew,” by MreJohn A Steuart (Hodder and Stoughton), and 
“ Britain’s Next Campaign,” by Miss Julie Sutter (R Brimley Johnson) 
—may well be read together In “The Hebrew,” Mr Steuart draws a 
terrible picture of the evils of overcrowding ın the East End, and of the 
manifold miseries arising from the rapacity of a certain class of slum 
landlords The author has cast his work ın the form of a novel, but its 
underlying purpose ıs so strong that the reader 1s scarcely disposed to 
judge it by the ordinary standards of fiction One feels that both the 
story and the characters are but secondary matters The “novel with 
“a purpose ” finds its justification in the plea that a large section of the 
public can be reached ın no other way, but ıt 1s a literary makeshift at 
best, and, ın dealing with the present subject, has obvious drawbacks 
The writer of a “slum novel” 1s, zpso facto, a literary artist His art 
may be good or 1t may be bad, but, in any case, he can never take things 
just as they are—he must select and idealise, touching up this and 
toning down that, always with an eye to artistic effect * Thus, though 
his novel may stimulate and move, ıt cannot give that sober and 
uncoloured view of the whole subject which 1s essential to the nght 
consideration of reform It was so with “A Child of the Jago,’ and the 
criticism applies equally to “ The Hebrew” I do not doubt that Mr 
Steuart wished to give an absolutely faithful impression of the condition 
of the East End as ıt 1s to-day, or that he has made a close and earnest 
study of his subject That he has not altogether succeeded may be 
attributed to the medium he has employed One cannot help expressing 
regret at the strong anti-Semitic tone of the book, which, in the 
manner of its expression on the cover as well as in the story itself, 
seems to me wholly unjustifiable But, apart from these points of 
criticism, “ The Hebrew” 1s a strong piece of work, well written, and 
containmg many striking passages both of narrative and description 
If ıt succeed ın awakening in its readers an active sense of the vital 
urgency of the housing problem in East London, ıt will not have been 
written in vain 

Miss Sutter’s book, “ Britain’s Next Campaign,” 1s new only in the 
sense that ıt 1s now published ın a cheap shilling edition, with prefaces 
by Canon Scott Holland and Sir John McDougall In its present 
popular form it ıs to be hoped that ıt will have a very wide circulation, 
for ıt ıs emphatically a book that should be read throughout the length 
„and breadth of the land The issues it touches upon are universal and 


* What 1s the so-called realism of Gorky and Zola but another form of 1dealiem— 
the idealisation of the ugly? 
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fundamental No such book could be written without contammg many 
statements and views which challenge criticism, even from those who 
are in full sympathy with the author Our whole existing system of 
social economy is weighed in the balance and found wanting, and the 
fact that the author's views may, in particular cases, be only half-views, 
and some of her remedies impracticable, ın no way detracts from the 
real value of her work, which hes in-1ts moral and suggestive force and 
in the spint in which at 1s written—“ a book wrung, at white heat, from 
“the furnace of pity” She puts her finger on the weak spot of our 
Poor Law system, which ig not preventive, and can only help a man 
when he 1s absolutely destitute—not before, and contrasts it with the 
Elberfeld system, as it is successfully worked in Germany The one 
great point of the Elberfeld system, which is fully described in the 
first two chapters, 1s to keep the poor from becoming destitute It as 
essentially a preventive system There are no workhouses as we under- 
stand them, only poor-houses for the aged and others who are past 
work Those who can work, but are m need of temporary assistance, 
are helped to keep a home for themselves While recognising the 
difficultres in the way of working such a system in England, Miss Sutter 
earnestly pleads that ıt might be adopted ın a modified form—that it 15, 
indeed, the only spimt in which Poor Law rehef can be effectively 
administered Turning to the slums of our great cities, the author 
nghtly insists that there can be no real solution of the Housing Problem 
until the land question is solved The erection of industrial dwellings 
by Town Councils, and the opening up of the suburbs by electric trams, 
are but temporary palhatives at best Under present conditions, the 
much-vaunted trams will merely increase the area of slumland, turnmg 
pleasant semi-rural resorts into wildernesses of mean streets—have 
already done so, indeed, in districts where, less than five years ago, I 
listened to the mghtingales There can be no radical cure for the ever- 
growing evils of overcrowding that does not keep the rural population 
on the soil, and restrict the abnormal] growth of our great cities That 
can never be done under our present land system, 

I have, perhaps, sufficiently mdicated the controversial side of Miss 
Sutter’s book—or rather, the matters of controversy it contains, for Miss 
Sutter 1s no controversialist She has written her book, “not as an 
“indictment, but as a plea ”—simply because her heart prompted her to 
do so, and its moral enthusiasm, its absolute sincerity, its boldness of 
Suggestion and freedom from dogmatism, are alike remarkable 


* * * * 


Messrs Rowntree and Sherwell have given us a very useful and 
convincing handbook on what 1s called the Gothenburg system (“ Public 
“Control of the Liquor Traffic” Grant Richards) It 1s largely a 
reply toea book by Mr J W Walker, “The Commonwealth as 


“Publican,” attacking the system Messrs Rowntree and Sherwell ° 


- 
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subject Mr Walker’s statistics to a very severe criticism, and cite 
numerous statements of his which they describe on the authority of 
Swedish and Norwegian experts to be absolutely incorrect The 
benefits of the system they sum up under four heads — 

1 That point profit being estimated, regulations can be introdueed 
or modified quickly and easily and can be readily enforced There 1s 
no pushing or stimelating of sales either by the man at the bar or by 
the owner who directs the policy of his house 

2 That the traffic loses its political influence 

3 That the control enlists the co-operation of all good citizens and 
answers to public opinion 

4 The profits go to public purposes, and can be used for providing 
public recreation in lieu of drinking habits 

The Gothenburg system has undoubtedly led to a great dimmution 
in the consumption of spirits, although in Sweden spints are 
abnormally cheap 1d. will buy as much as costs 3d in England It 
has not been apphed to beer, though this ıs asked for by temperance 
reformers Messrs Rowntree and Sherwell cite the opimons of the 
Labour Department at Washington, founded on the reports of their 
commissioners, Dr Gould and Mr Koren, in favour of the system 
They also point out that the political influence of the spint trade 
m Scandinavia has been destroyed, whereas that of the brewers remains, 
a clear indication that the Bolag system does free politics from the 
hquor influence At this moment it is useful to ask what has been 
done in the way of compensation in Scandinavia There were two | 
classes of licences, most of them ran for three or five years, but there 
were some which were perpetual or for life Compensation was only 
given for the latter class 

As soon as the British public can compel Parhament to take up the 
drink question in anything like earnest, the Gothenburg system will 
have at least to be tried We have always deeply regretted that when 
Mr Chamberlain argued for ıt many years ago he did not persevere 
until some trade or other had been empowered to work the experiment 
He might, we think, have insisted on its tral ın Birmmgham A 
success in reducing by half the amount of drink consumed ın the 
United Kingdom would remove more than half the difficulties of our 
Government The Pubhc House Trust plan, though sound in 
principle, labours under the tremendous disadvantage of a want of 
monopoly There ıs no real control of the traffic, and not sufficient 
given for providing the counteracting attractions which must enter 
largely into any scheme for the serious reduction of drinking We 
wish this book a large reading public and a wide influence 
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EDLEVAL piety and that spirit of implicit trust ın the Church 
on which the late Cardinal Newman set such store are noted 
characteristics of the people of Carpineto, among whom Joachim Pecci 
was born on the 2nd March, 1810 His family was noble, and counted 
a bishop among its most celebrated members in bygone days, but was 
slenderly provided with worldly goods It was a tradition therefore 
among the Peccis that one son should enter the papal service, while 
the others remained on the land and earned their living as farmers 
Joachim, the fourth child of Colonel Pecci, spent the first years of his 
lıfe under the care of his mother, a person of intense piety and an 
active member of the Third Order of St Francis, until at the age of 
eight he was sent, together with his brother Joseph, who afterwards 
became a Jesuit and a Cardinal, to a College which the Jesuits had. 
founded in Viterbo a few years before for the sons of noblemen. 
From the very outset, therefore, his mind was cast in the mould 
from which ıt never afterwards departed, and his education, which was 
thorough and methodical, was “essentially ecclesiastical Personal 
temperament was eliminated so far as was feasible in young Nino’s* 
case almost completely, and book lore substituted for mdependent 
thinking which, without powerful correctives, too often leads the 
young astray His intellectual superionty over the bulk of his 
comrades had been recognised at Carpieto by the Jesuit father who 
had first advised his parents to send him to the College at Viterbo, 
and this judgment was amply confirmed by the brillant successes 
which marked almost every stage of the lad’s educational career 
Prizes, praise and prophecies of a great career awaiting him were 
among the rewards which his indefatigable industry and rapid progress 
in learning won for him at Viterbo Huis inborn talents spoke for them- 


* Nimo or Vincent was the name given him by his mother in honour of St Vincent 
Ferrer, and he bore this name until 1830, when he changed it to Joachim, which had 
also been bestowed upon him at the baptismal font, together with those of Raphael 


and Louis. 
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selves At the age of twelve he composed a very pietty quatrain 
in honour of the Provincial of the Jesuits, Pavani, and a couple of 
years later was allowed as a mark of signal favour to deliver a Latin 
discourse ın presence of scholars and professors comparing heathen 
with Chnstian Rome* But in those early days, as ın these, his health 
was frequently breaking down, it was never quite satisfactory, and 
sometimes was so peor that his chances of hfe seemed very slender. 

The Jesuit fathers had rece:ved from Leo XII the direction of the 
Collegium Romanum, to which young Pecci was sent to continue his 
studies of rhetoric m 1824, and the instruction which they imparted 
to their scholars was marked by the thoroughness and also characterised 
by the tendencies which one 1s wont to associate with the teaching 
of those zealous and learned men Pecci, who was accustomed to write 
home very often during his schooldays, found it difficult to keep up 
the habit after he had begun the absorbing study of philosophy, but 
his letters, although less frequent than before, are often interesting 
and always characteristic “ My spint has turned,” he writes, “to the 
“ difficult calculations of mathematics I am studying the laws which 
“divine wisdom has ımposed upon bodies in physical nature. In 
“ chemistry I observe natural phenomena In astronomy I am engaged 
‘ in measuring the distances of the planets and the orb of the sun, or 
“else I am lost m wonder at the vastness of their courses and the 
“majesty of their regular revolutions” And so successfully did he 
pursue those interesting studies that in 1828 he was awarded the first 
prize m chemistry and physics, and another prze m mathematics 
And when his three years’ course was at an end he received a certificate 
from his college declarmg him to have been found worthy to defend 
publicly a number of theses selected from the entire domain of 
philosophy and to have been hindered from reaping this reward of 
diligence by illness 

In theology his success was as brillant as in philosophy: two prizes 
were awarded him for his thorough knowledge of dogma, later on 
he was allowed to defend publicly a selection of theses touching on the 
doctrine of the sacraments, and at the close of the discussion the 
young student expressed his gratitude to his teacher, the Jesuit Father 
Perrone, in a well-written Latin poem. 

Ill-health threatened to deprive him of the fruts of all those well- 
deserved tnumphs, for nearly a twelvemontht he lay a helpless invalid, 
able at most to write a few Latin verses ın honour of a saint or m 
praise of a protector But this year of enforced idleness won him back 
to literature, and in particular to poetry, which he had definitely 
abandoned at the outset of his scholastic studies He now applied for 
admission to the literary club known as Accademza degl: Arcadz, and 
was elected a member 1n 1832 under the name of Neander Heracleus. 


H aoe was In the Collegium Romanum, also under the direction of the Jesuits. 
1831—32 
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This recognition of his merits was a great stimulus to young Pecci, 
who says, ın one of his letters, that ıt “does me honour and was 
“indispensable to me for the career m which I had begun to take the 
“first steps” 

This scholastic instruction and peculiar education, which left an 
indehble mark upon all who received it, lasted for fourteen years Its 
greatest advantage in one respect, and disadvantage in others, lay ın 
the circumstance that ıt detached the young mind entirely from the 
present and fixed 1t firmly on the past All problems submitted to the 
human mind are solved by an appeal to the philosophical and 
theological teachings of bygone times All have been foreseen and 
provided for Nothing remains for mdependent thought to do. 
Booklore therefore rather than untrammelled thinking 1s the necessary 
outcome of the system And Leo XIII was so saturated with 
erudition when yet a mere lad that, on the death of his beloved brother 
Ferdinand (1830), he gave expression to his poignant grief not in his 
own words emanating from the heart, but in passages taken from 
Ambrose and Chrysostom which he had committed to memory An 
education of this kind may be abhorred or belauded, according to the 
point of view from which 1t 1s regarded, but ıt must be admitted that 
it 1s the only efficacious mental and moral traming which can be given 
to one who 1s destined to defend the doctrines of the contemporary 
Catholic Church 

Absolutism 1s the essence of those teachings absolutism in science, 
in faith, ın obedience to ecclesiastical authority Scholastic philosophy, 
through which Joachim Pecct imbibed his knowledge of the scheme 
of things human and divine, fixes thought m unchanging formulas, 
classifies all inanimate thimgs and hving beings in kinds which are 
divided from each ‘other by an abyss once and for ever What we 
know we know with entire certainty, it 1s true to-day, to-morrow, and 
for all tme, what we cannot discover by research and reason we can 
ascertain by faith, and our certitude ıs, 1f possible, more absolute still 
in this sphere of the invisible, the supernatural Diametrically opposite 
to this theory 1s the modern spirit of relativism, fostered by the 
sciences of observation and borne out by the facts of our daily 
experience Here there 1s no sharp immutable outline enclosing every 
object of imtuition As hue melts into Hue, so does type insensibly 
merge into type by almost imperceptible gradations of change Not 
only 1s the absolute bad or good a chimera, not only 1s the contact 
between the two certain and demonstrable, but the entire moral world 
is closely connected with the social and physical sphere and largely 
dependent upon them for qualities which were heretofore classed as 
if wholly of the domain of ethics 

To this view of nature and man the latter-day Catholic Church is 
frankly and ruthlessly hostile For if the one be accepted, the other 
must be cast aside, and the tendency of strictly Orthodox Catholicism 
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to-day 1s to combine the absolutism of medieval thought with the 
centralisation of contemporary organisation The result is expected 
to be a church which will keep its two hundred million worshippers so 
well in hand that they will unite, advance, retreat, attack and generally 
obey the word of command the moment 1t is uttered, laying aside their 
personal velleities, political aspirations, and even national strivings 
Now no such implicit obedience could be asked for or given except 
in the name of the absolute Once let the Catholic believe that the 
enemies of his Church are not necessarily imquitous, that the truths 
which that Church is defending are capable of modification, correction, 
change, that the aims which she ıs striving after are imperfect, perhaps 
even harmful, and that the obedience which he owes to the Head' of 
the community ıs limited to matters of faith and morals, and the 
essential difference between Catholicism and Ultramontanism will have ’ 
evaporated 

Duly imbued with the pmnciples of what may be termed the 
Ultramontane doctrine of absolutism, young Pecci endeavoured to 
enter the papal administration, but the road to the career ran through 
the Academy of noble ecclesiastics, and admission to this seminary 
of diplomatists could be obtained only by scions of really noble families 
And it took some time and much trouble to prove that the Peccis 
were of sufficiently high extraction for this honour The proof was 
however finally brought, and Joachim Pecci began his course of five 
years’ study (1832) Here he was true to himself, faithful to his 
method, tent upon his am to come to the front and dis- 
tinguish himself above his fellow-students Before he had 
been eight weeks in the Academy he was presented to Pope 
Gregory XVI, and five months later was preparing to defend theses 
on all theology ın presence of the Sovereign Pontiff But, as usual, 
ul-health appeared like a deus ex machind, upsetting his plans and 
blasting his hopes An affection of the throat, which lasted over six 
months, compelled him to put off the grand ceremony on the realisation 
of which he had set his heart In one of his letters written at the 
time he says that he intends to dedicate the learned: disputation to the 
Pope—this being one of the usual means of gaining a powerful 
protector “the plan is of such importance and interest that it would 
“change my whole position at a stroke If I succeed in holding the 
“disputation with due energy, and if a certain external brilliancy adds 
“to the appearance of the sitting, the advantage that would result 
“would be certam Add to that how the name would be at once 
“made known I am firmly convinced that the sitting will be held, 
“when I reflect that this first move will open to mea brilhant career ” 

That was the central aim of Leo’s life, a brillant career which should 
shed lustre on his family at Carpmeto A natural and praiseworthy 
object of desire ıt certainly 1s, but there 1s nothing supernatymral, ascetic, 
self-sacrificing about ıt Joachim Pecc: was conscious from the very 
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first of the part which ıt behoved him to play m hfe, of the ideals which 
it was his duty to seek to realise, and to his credit be ıt said that from 
his boyhood onwards he never lost sight of the goal, never let shp any 
chance that might help him to draw nearer to it This wonderful 
subordination of every personal wish, this mortification of every natural 
instinct for the purpose of gaining the end once marked out 1s as much 
the result of the tranmg he had received from the*Jesuzt fathers as of 
his own natural disposition, from which even great passions seemed to 
have been wholly elimmated [In 1837 he wrote to his brother as 
follows “It 1s my intention to enter upon the career of the Prelacy 
“ Sound reason and the good opportunity which now offers have moved 
“me to choose this I have no doubt that you, with your sober 
“judgment and your lively desire to raise the lustre of the family, will 
“approve my resolve.” 

Some three years before he penned that letter, and while still a 
student of the Academy, he received the minor orders, a few months later 
he held his disputation (May, 1835), and shortly afterwards he held 
another, dedicated to the powerful Cardinal Sala, whose protection he 
thus secured. Cool, calculating, “ pushing,” young Pecci was at the same 
time resolved really to merit any promotion that might come in his 
way, and however one may look upon his motives when gauged by a 
high and samtly standard, one cannot but admit that he richly deserved 
his rapid advancement and was keenly conscious of the fact In 1837 
he left the Academy and was made domestic prelate to his Holiness, 
“owing,” as he naively puts it in one of his letters, “to the powerful 
“intervention in my favour of his Eminence Cardinal Pacca, which my 
“conduct and my studies obtained forme” In December of the same 
year he was ordained priest, on the first day of the new year he 
celebrated his first mass, and a month later he was appointed to the 
responsible post of Apostolic Delegate to Benevent This is the 
beginning of his official career, which would have been mcomparably 
more brilliant and rapid ın its intermediate stages had his protector, 
Pope Gregory, not died before conferrmg upon him the Cardinal’s hat 
But with his appomtment to Benevent, Pecci was already in sight of 
the goal for which he had striven from his earliest years 

During that entire period of Pecci’s mental and moral development 
one 1s struck with the fact that the qualities implanted by themselves 
are those which his teachers specially set themselves to unfold, rather 
than those gifts with which Nature had amply endowed him from the 
first The old Adam was systematically uprooted, and the maxims of 
the Jesuit fathers—pious and edifying, no doubt, but insufficient to take 
the place of Nature’s abundant equipment—were poured into the 
receptive soul of the docile child  Receptivity was thus the chief 
quality relied upon to make the lad an efficient defender of the latter- 
day Church, his mind, turned into a vacuum, was filled with the 
thoughts or words of other people, of Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, 
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Peronne, Ignatius, which he was taught to regard as adequate expres- 
sions of immutable truths Onginal research, independent thought, 
fair criticism, philosophic doubt were regarded as ways that lead to 
perdition. Hence in the numerous portraits we have of him painted 
in the letters of Pecc: himself, we seek in vain for any evidence ðf a 
growth of the soul, of a struggle with the powers of darkness, of the 
vicissitudes of the Combat described by the author of the “ Imitation of 
“Christ.” One feels tempted to speak of an embalming of the young 
soul, of its preservation ın theological spirits rather than of a natural 
growth. And ın truth the Pecci of mineteen speaks, writes, and 
doubtless thinks as did Leo XIII on the throne of St Peter Thus as 
a boy of eighteen he obtains a copy of Thomas Aquinas’ works which 
he studies assiduously, giving to that great scholastic the title of 
“ Archimandnite of all theologians” This ıs undoubtedly precocity, 
but not that spontaneous precocity which bespeaks the development of 
natural gifts, much more the precocity of those quick-witted children 
who, observing their elders, repeat words which they cannot understand 
Is it likely that a boy of seventeen, whose intellectual autonomy was 
intact, would write a letter to his uncle in which he penned the following 
passage. “Profit by your sojourn in the country Or ıs ıt not pleasant, 
“in the midst of cheerful distractions, to recollect that ‘time flies and 
“< comes not back again, not even a single hour,’ and that death with 
“seven-mile boots hurries after it”? 

Before taking holy orders he again placed himself under the spiritual 
direction of the Jesuit fathers, whose “retreats” or spiritual exercises 
are nghtly regarded as efficacious means of ridding oneself of natural 
desires and freeing the soul from other spiritual tares For fourteen 
days then he remaimed busied with this close study of his soul, this 
minute examination of conscience, and at the end of the fortnight he 
wrote to his protector, Cardinal Sala, his directors having permitted 
him, “to think of matters which have but an indirect bearing on 
“religious,” “I desire to become a true priest, to serve God with zeal, 
“to labour for His honour I wish to do that smcerely, in the sense 
“m which St. Ignatius understood 1t, and in which his spiritual children 
“understand, among whom I have now the happiness to hve” “My 
“inclinatıon and admration for the Jesuit fathers, who have nourished 
“me with their milk from my tenderest years onwards, are so great that 
“I would have announced my desire to enter their order, 1f besides the 
“disposition to live the mner life, I could also discern within me that 
“special vocation which one must feel for existence in an order before 
“one declares for ıt” 

‘ All this ıs doubtless edifying and sincere But one can hardly help 
feeling that it 1s not quite spontaneous It is largely the fruit of the 
seed sown years before, and carefully tended ever since by the most 
experienced and clever spiritual gardeners of the Church * That all 
those rehgious aims were compatible with others of a less spiritual 
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order—much as throughout the life of Cardinal Pecci and Leo XIII 
theology seldom seriously interfered with diplomacy—is evident from 
some of the young prelate’s letters which bear this date (1837) 
“Thanks to the favour of his Holiness, I am now on a new road on 
“which I will stnve with all my might to meet the wishes of the 
“family and contribute ın every way to what may mcrease its honour 
“andglory” Or take this: “I can assure you withethe frankness which 
“I am wont to display in my affairs, especially towards my kindred, 
“ that from the day on which, in order to comply with Father’s wishes, 
“T entered upon my present career, I have pursued only one am- I 
“ endeavoured to do my very utmost to render my conduct praiseworthy 
“sn order to advance ın hierarchical posts, and thereby at the same time 
“to raise the well-merited consideration which our family enjoys in 
“the country If I compass this end I think I shall have acted in 
“conformity with the intentions of Father Those intentions 
“ constitute a law to me, and I should feel remorse were I ever in the 
“course of my hfe to run counter to them As I am still young, I 
« shall doubtless win such a career as will redound to the family honour, 
“always provided that my conduct remains blameless, and that I do 
“ not lack interest—two indispensable conditions in Rome, as you know, 
“in order to rise surely and swiftly” 

This ıs a plan unvarmshed statement of the ends which he had in 
view and the admirable means by which he proposed to attain them 
His conduct was, ın truth, blameless to such a degree that it might well 
be termed a shining example to many of the great prelates who 
surrounded Pius the Ninth, and in particular to Pecci’s own arch-enemy, 
Cardinal Antonelli But ıt would be a grave mistake were one to 
accept the estimate of those enthusiastic and uncritical biographers of 
the Holy Father who stamp his every act, intention and word as that 
of a canonised saint, with the hall-mark of absolute selflessness and 
entire resignation to God’s will Throughout the long and eventful 
career of Cardinal Pecci and Leo XIII two currents seem to emanate 
from him without either neutralising the other the cool calculating 
current of diplomacy, and absolute devotion to the interests of the 
Catholic Church, ın seeking to promote which he cared httle for the 
shadow, but set his heart upon what appeared to him to be the substance 
Suaviter in modo, fortiter ın re, was the maxim on which he never ceased 
to act, and to which he owed most of his success He knew how, as 
only an Italian can, to throw himself into the position of an adversary, 
to listen attentively, almost approvingly, to an argument ın favour of 
a proposition which he abhorred, to repeat all that could be said ın 
favour of ıt, and then by gentle and almost imperceptible gradations to 
turn his lucid exposé into a gentle zon possumus. He knew how to 
make himself all things to all men, and to agree with them all the more 
fully ın gecondary matters the more completely he differed with them 
m essentials In this respect there was probably no more perfect ° 
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embodiment of Robert Browning’s Ogniben ım latter-day Italy than 
Cardinal Pecci In Benevent, for mstance, whither he was despatched 
at the age of twenty-eight to put an end to the reign of brigandage 
and lawlessness which had rendered that fraction of the Papal States 
Synonymous with anarchy, he ingratiated himself with the masses who 
had theretofore sheltered and assisted the highwaymen, and it was with 
their help quite asemuch as by dmt of extreme measures that he 
accomplished his arduous mission to the complete satisfaction of Pope 
Gregory XVI Taken away from Benevent just when the fruits of his 
administration were becoming ripe, he found himself charged with a still 
more difficult task as Apostolic Delegate first in Spoleto—the city which 
had once repulsed Hanmibal, and was now conspiring to overthrow the 
papal monarchy—and soon afterwards as Delegate to Perugia 
Pecci was a brilhant and sohd admuustrator who went to work 
systematically, as he had been wont to do ın the educational establish- 
ments of the Jesuits He first learned the factors of the problem 
which he was set to solve and the nature of the instruments which he 
must employ, and having carefully thought out his plan, he executed 
it with rapidity and resolution, and with an eye to the law of economy 
of force When severity seemed essential he employed it, and no 
-supplications could turn him from his course , but the moment he felt 
able to dispense with it, he was mild, indulgent, paternal Security of 
hfe and property were among the first fruits of his rule, he then bettered 
the conditions of social life, had good 13ads constructed, furthered 
trade and industry, hghtened the burden of taxation, especially among 
those who could least support it, and left nothing undone to win back 
the people, whom Mazzim’s doctrines had filled with disaffection, to the 
paternal sceptre of the Pope Nor did his activity end here His 
sense of justice, as well as his diplomatic vein, prompted him to remove 
the real causes for discontent. Genume grievances were removed, acts 
of nyustice set aside, and the case for the Holy See was always stated 
with that moderation which characterised Pecc1 and befitted the 
representative of an institution which has time for its ally 
Gregory XVI was enchanted with his young protégé, to whom the 
highest posts in the gift of the Pope now lay open In January, 1843, 
he was made titular Archbishop of Damietta and Papal Nuncio in 
Brussels Here he possessed ample scope for the exercise of those 
diplomatic talents which have marked his activity throughout his entire 
hfe The apple of contention which was just then causing bitter strife 
between Belgian Catholics and Liberals was the direction of the 
schools, and it was the Nuncio’s duty to take command of the Catholic 
legion without offending its enemies or appearing to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of the realm The zeal of the Church party burst all 
bounds That of the diplomatic Nuncio was well withm control “The 
“substance, not the shadow, is important,” he was wont to say to those 
° who feared his gentle methods would culminate ın a defeat For tact 
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was as much his cardinal virtue as ıt was that of Confucius Hence he 
never pursued an argument to its last conclusion nor overstated a case 

King Leopold I, himself a consummate statesman, who recognised a 
diplomatist when he saw one, was enchanted with the Nuncio, in whom 
he’ found a man after his own heart They used to talk for hours 
together on all the political questions then moving Europe, which they 
generally contemplated from the same point of view After a sojourn 
of five years m the Belgian capital, the Nuncio, on whom a Cardinal’s 
hat was about to be conferred, presented his letters of recall Leopold, 
hearing that he desired to visit England, furmshed him with letters for 
Queen Victoria, Prince Albert and several men of mark In London 
he was mvited to dine with the Sovereign, was well received by Lords 
Palmerston and Aberdeen, and was so pleased with the welcome 
accorded him that he ever afterwards looked back with pleasure and 
regret to that short visit pleasure because of his admuration for the 
English people, and regret because he never succeeded in breaking 
down the barners which divide them from his flock 

On his return to Rome, where a brilhant career awaited him, he 
found his master dead and the future dark During the Conclave he 
made the acquaintance of Cardinal Masta: Ferrett:, a character the 
very opposite of his own, and on the election of this prince of the 
Church to the throne of St Peter, Pecci, now Archbishop of Perugia, 
was buned to the world For eight years the Cardinal’s hat was with- 
held from him it was finally conferred ın 1853, when he was created a 
Cardinal Priest This, however, was but a streak of the false dawn 
im Archbishop Peccr’s career For over thirty years he remained 
isolated from the grand theatre of the world on which he was expected 
to play a brilhant part, for Antonelli, then the virtual ruler of Rome, 
entertained a strong dislike for the ascetic, pale-faced Cardinal whose 
intellectual force was hidden behind velvety forms and provocative 
humility Meanwhile the Perugian Archbishop lived entirely for his 
clergy, his flock, his theological studies and his Latin verses At times 
he would be found sittmg on a bench in the Seminary assisting the 
students in their work, or supervising the professors who had a whole- 
some dread of the inexorable taskmaster who would have everything 
done thoroughly and in his own peculiar methodic way But this long 
period of retirement had no evil effects on the character of the prelate, 
on his charm of manner or his inflexibility of purpose As he had been, 
so he remained Raffaele de Cesare tells us that he was implored by 
many of his flock, at the tıme when Perugia was being stormed by the 
papal troops, to exert himself to keep them back Mazzin’s principles 
had just then begun to bear fruit, and a desperate attempt had been 
made by the people to shake off the papal sway Hence the onslaught 
by the troops of the Roman See, and the supplications of innocent and 
guilty aħke that the archbishop would raise his hand and check the 
bombardment of the city which was being carned out by the Swiss 
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troops The Archbishop refused As soon as is decision was 
announced, the people, boing with indignation, determined to treat 
him as a hostage “If he does not put an end to the bloodshed, he shall 
“suffer the penalty and lose his life,’ they said It was a stirring 
moment. But Archbishop Pecc: had made up his mind, and neither 
prayers nor threats could induce or force him to alter it All they got 
from him was this brief explanation: “I have no right to hinder the 
“ Pope from recovering his property” Some time afterwards Perugia 
again became the battlefield on which Italan volunteers and papal 
soldiers tried tssues On this occasion it was the Mazzinists who led 
the attack on the city, and the papists who were being trodden under 
foot The leader, General Somaz, was holding a summary court 
martial, and a man named Santi, from whose dwelling a perfect rain of 
bullets had been directed against the soldiers who were entering the 
town, had been tried, and was being condemned to be shot. A deputa- 
tion hurriedly sought out the Cardinal and implored him to intercede 
for the hfe of the wretched culprit—af culprit he could be called But 
he declined to interfere “Poor Santi,” he remarked, “will swell the 
“army of martyrs,” and the sentence of the court martial was duly 
carried out 

The long years Cardinal Pecci spent as Archbishop of Perugza, 
absorbed in rehgious duties, studies, and the trammg of the young 
generation, extinguished n his breast all hope of that brdhant career 
to which he had long looked forward, as ın some sort his birthright, as 
it would certamly have been a fitting recognition of brillant gifts and a 
well-deserved reward of his high sense of public duty But time and 
tide wait for no man, and Archbishop Peccr’s earthly pilgrimage seemed 
to be drawing toa close Fazling health, a frail constitution and sixty- 
four years are calculated to damp the most generous ambition In 
1871 Pius IX had offered him the See of Frascati, which would at last 
have brought hım to Rome, but he preferred to remain in Perugia To 
the eternal city, however, his duties as Cardinal brought him from time 
to time, and in 1877 he had his vicar appointed bishop, and he came to 
Rome to settle there for good 

For the turning pomt in the long and dreary road of isolation was 
reached the moment Peccrs inveterate enemy, Cardinal Antonelli, 
quitted this hfe Frends who knew the Bishop of Perugia and 
, appreciated his merits, now insisted on his coming to the capital of the 
Catholic world, where men of action were sorely needed For the 
condition of the Church, as a political institution, was deplorable The 
Pope was old, feeble, on the brink of the grave Bismarck was 
persecuting the Catholics in Germany, the Italan Government was 
credited with destructive plans nearer home, Austria was the ally 
` of the arch-enemy, interference with the hberty of the comme Conclave 
was said to be one of the items of the programmes of Bismarck and 
* Cnsp1, in a word the Church was, humanly speaking, in the direst 
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straits The Cardinals, too, seemed to have lost their wits , they seriously 
contemplated quitting Rome and holding the next papal election m 
Malta, Innsbruck, Valladolid, in any Catholic country which might offer 
them an asylum and guarantee them freedom of deliberation They 
concerted plans to-day which they would throw aside to-morrow 
Disorganisation was visible everywhere Pius IX, who felt and even 
said that his successor must undo much that he had done, in order to 
adjust his policy to the changing needs of the tıme, appointed Pecci to 
the post of Camerlengo, an office of which the holder 1s president of 
the triumvirate which governs the Church durmg the ensuing 
interregnum and usually destroys his own chances of election 

Cardinal Pecci set to work at once without flurry, but also without 
interruption. He seemed to grow young again under the weight of 
serious responsibility and on the scene of the world-theatre which he 
had reluctantly quitted a generation before He took his measures 
carefully, was quick to decide, prompt to act and ready to meet any 
emergency Pius IX died, and to many intents and purposes the 
emaciated, pale-faced Cardinal, who was virtually a stranger to most 
members of the Sacred College, became for a short time at least his 
successor Before Pius had expired, Monsignor Lorenz remarked to 
Cardinal Pecci tentatively, as ıs the way of Roman prelates “The 
“advanced age of his Holmess the Pope 1s ın truth a divine miracle 
“wrought for the benefit of the Church,” whereupon the bright eyes 
glistened in the pale face, and on the thin bloodless lps played a barely 
perceptible smile “Who knows,” was the reply, “ whether ıt is not for 
“his own punishment that the Pope has to live so long?” And as the 
irreconcilable Pontiff lay dead on hus bed, the shrunken hand that with 
the silver hammer thrice struck the temple of the corpse showed no signs 
of trembling, and the voice, too, was firm, which thrice addressed the 
dead “Johannes Mastai, art thou sleeping? ” And then turning to 
the bystanders announced _ “ In truth the Pope 1s dead!” 

But that ceremony over, the reaction made itself felt He grew 
nervous, excited, sleepless, foreseeing, 1t 1s said, his coming election, 
which more than one of his colleagues had already hinted at But 
he maintained his reserve as far as possible, although signs were not 
wanting that ın the Conclave too he would not willingly lose any 
opportunity of furthering the will of God, even when it called him to 
the most arduous post ın the Church Thus when standing’ before the 
body of Pius as it lay im state in the Sistine Chapel he uttered the 
words of absolution at the close of the mass for the dead, Cardinal 
Oreglia, the present Camerlengo, whispered to Cardinal Guibert 
“Ts he not beating ims own drum and rallying his forces? ”  $rxty-one 
Cardinals were gathered together to choose a successor to Pius IX 
There were several excellent candidates, so many indeed that fifteen 
names ĉame out as the result of the first scrutiny Time was precious, 
and ıt seemed as if the Conclave might last for weeks, perhaps months 
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In view of this possibilty and of the dangers ıt involved, Cardinal 
Franchi, the most influential Pope-maker in the assembly, was asked 
by Cardinal Bartolnı to unite their forces and rally them round Pecci 
For shortly before the elections, as chance willed 1t, Bartohm had 
fallen ıl] Pecci, of whom he then knew little, nursed him with a degrte 
of self-abnegation which astonished the patient Nearly all day long he 
would sit by the sick man’s bedside, ministering to his wants, diving 
and executing his wishes Bartolim, who could appreciate the 
charming manners and msinuating graces of the forgotten diplomatist, 
declared that Pecci was a pearl of great price Franchi, who was 
soon won over, was understood to have a certain claim to the State 
Secretaryship, and the coup was definitely arranged Bartobn: had 
mentioned the possibility of his election to his friend before the 
Conclave had met It was mm the Falcomern Palace, 1f I remember 
aright But Cardinal Pecci answered that he possessed neither the 
degree of holiness nor the force of authority requisite for the exalted 
office And when Cardinals di Pietro and Nina msisted—informally, 
of course—he replied sadly- “To accept the Pontificate under the 
“present lamentable conditions would be my death” And curiously 
enough this presentment of death never once left him dumng his long 
and eventful reign After two attempted elections which led to 
nothing, forty-four votes were given to Peca “ Acceptas ne electionem 
“de te canonice factam in Summum Pontificem?” he was asked 
Eye-witnesses aver that his cheeks became white, his figure rigid, the 
soul seemed to have left the body as he answered in the affirmative, 
adding that he was unworthy to bear the burden “As it 1s God’s will 
“that I should be Pope, I will not withstand it” “ Habemus papam! ” 
was thundered forth from the loggia of St Peter’s, and the son of 
Colonel Pecci of Carpineto had deed done credit to his father and 
increased the lustre of his family 
“We have a Liberal Pope!” exclaimed many laymen, priests and 
prelates who possessed a superficial knowledge of the successor of 
Pius IX They knew his gentle manner, is winning ways, his 
readiness to give way—ain secondary matters Besides, was not his 
nival, Cardinal Biho, an ascetic, a fanatical monk? Was ıt not Pecce, 
people asked, who in 1848 had received the hberal, the republican, 
Gioberti? Was he not the friend of Carim? Was ıt not he who had 
given permission to celebrate in the Church of San Domenico, at 
Perugia, masses of the dead for the repose of the soul of Cavour? If 
he were not a Liberal, surely he would not have entertained a man like 
Gioberti ın his own palace, he would not have won Carmrs friendship 
And no less a person than Bonghi confirmed this estimate, and the 
Spaniards who had accepted ıt from the first were almost imconsolable 
Almost, for both ranks of the malcontents found some comfort in the 
knowledge of his frail health The long, bony, pallid heafl of an 
* ascetic, the thin, almost transparent lips, the wasted body, seemed ready 
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for the winding sheet On the very day of his inauguration prelates 
whispered to each other, “ we have a dying Pontiff!” “He 1s wasting 
“away like the tapers” 

In these estimates of his physique as well as in those of his morale, 
public opinion was at fault, and many a time since then has the venerable 
old Pontiff smiled at the expectations of his Cardinals to bury him “It 
“15 God’s will that I survive many of them yet,” he sweetly remarked 
some four years ago after the dangerous operation that was then 
performed on him And ıt was God’s will—for all his electors have 
disappeared from the scene, excepting Oreglia, who exerted himself to 
the utmost during the Conclave to keep Pecci from the papal throne, 
and whose duty it will now be to break up the fisherman’s ring which 
will be taken off the finger of Leo XIII, who never would have worn 
it 1f the present Camerlengo had had his will His liberalism, too, was 
as imaginary as his short lease of life But not because Leo XIII held 
principles of which the Cardinal Archbishop of Perugia would have 
disapproved Not because the Pope saw fit to make a compromise with 
the Order of the Jesuits or the leaders of the reaction But simply 
because people who knew httle or nothing of the Bishop and the 
Cardinal fancied that they could form an adequate estimate of the 
political principles of the Pope 

The truth 1s that Joachim Peccr’s life was rounded asa dewdrop It 
was one, and without facets The end harmonised with the beginning, 
and the middle differed ın no essential from either His views indeed 
developed as all men’s do, less however than those of most public men, 
fo. they took the only possible direction: that imparted by his early 
training His horizon broadened with the years, but the sky-line was 
ever bounded by the Church, never by the earth His letters to his 
kindred written as a boy, his theses set forth as an ambitious student, 
his pastoral letters, promulgated as bishop, his verses composed at all 
times, and his bulls and encyclicals issued as Head of the Church, all 
breathe the same spit His whole life was a manful, a never-ending 
struggle against the modern spit ın thought, in word, ın action, and its 
pathos hes in the perspicuity with which he saw the revolution come, 
and the utter, the inevitable failure of his efforts to withstand ıt 

From his boyhood onwards Pecci has been a devoted follower of St 
Thomas Aquinas, whose teaching he has restored to honour in the 
Catholic Church, to the detriment, as many good Catholics hold, of 
clear thinking and of fruitful research The scholasticism of St 
Thomas 1s the algebra of theology , the Summa ıs an arsenal of quick- 
firmg guns against heresy and error Error is divergence in essentials 
from the teaching of the Church, as it always was, but since Cardinal 
Pecci donned the tiara, essentials have come to include everything 
which his Holiness may deem advisable to teach, command or desire in 
the interests of the Church as he understands them Faith in the 
doctrine taught—even though it be taught for a time only—and e 
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obedience to the word of order issued, even though ıt deal with politics 
or social hfe, are now among the xecessarza of which Augustine said 
that they imply unity among Chnstians The Church must be free to 
teach, therefore she must enjoy that political independence of which 
the temporal power 1s a corollary To deny that proposition ıs to show 
oneself Jacking ın the true Catholic spint 

In bke manner «the remarkable revolution from above, which 
culminated in the centralisation of the Church’s admunistration, 1s no 
sudden leap on the part of Leo XIII It is the logical outcome of the 
doctrine which he always held and was prompt to act upon as he wielded 
the power As far back as 1860, in an address to Pius IX, he spoke of 
the Sovereign Pontiff as the Head on whom bishops and priests are 
dependent for ther power, inasmuch as they are merely his executive 
ministers Take them all together, all the bishops in the world cannot 
issue a decision on matters of faith or morality which, as their decision, 
will be characterised by infallibihty The moment the Pope confirms 
it the doctrine 1s as true as if ıt had been revealed directly by God, 
nay, without the co-operation of any member of the Episcopacy, he 1s 
qualified.to issue such decrees In the address to Pius IX, on the 
occasion of his silver jubilee, Cardinal Pecci, who drew ıt up, says “We 
“ believe all that thou behevest, we condemn all ‘that thou condemnest 
“ Foes of every mnovation in religious doctrine, we regret with Catholic 

, “contempt all the so-called conclusions of science, of that varied false 

“science which self-seekmg men, presumptuous enemies of religious 
“unity, chronic calummiators of the Holy Roman See, foolishly 
“endeavour to oppose to the unchanging dogmas of Chnistianity ” 

This Church which draws the hnes within which science may expand 
and political States develop, possesses a natural right of wielding the 
sword of justice and punishing those who disobey her behests, and so 
far back as the year 1841, as Apostolic Delegate to Spoleto, young Pecci 
voiced the demand that the Pope, as soon as the troubles of the moment 
had subsided, should reinstate the Holy Inquisition Thus the Church 
becomes ın very deed a sword whose handle 1s in Rome and whose 
blade 1s everywhere This may be nght or wrong, but that a man who 
publicly professed such doctrines should have been classed'as a Liberal, 
1s one of those extraordinary yet frequent errors which characterise this 
age of reading while one runs 

That Joachim Pecc: and Leo XIII was firmly convinced that all these 
and sundry other propositions were corollaries of divine revelation, :s 
not open to serious doubt He imbibed them with the milk on which, 
as he himself picturesquely put ıt, he was nourished from his boyhood 
onwards by the Jesuit fathers, who hkewise inculcated in him those 
peculiar notions of piety which seem so entirely out of harmony at once 
with inborn human needs and the spirit of modern civilisation. It js 
that prety which cannot be satisfied with the old forms of devotion, with 

ethe traditional methods of domg homage to the embodiment of purity 
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or holiness It 1s ever seeking to create new forms and to discover 
fresh objects of devotion. Peccrs love of the Virgin Mary was a 
distinctive trait of his religious life, and one which no good Catholic 
will find fault with That he and the other Umbrian Bishops should 
haye adopted the dogma of the immaculate Conception, at a Provincial 
Council held in Spoleto, as early as 1849, 1s one of many proofs that 
the Catholic Episcopate was ripe for the defimtion But that in 
dedicating his diocese to the Virgin Mary (1873) he should speak of her 
as the “ Co-redeemer,” 1s a step further than many of his own colleagues 
then or now could be reasonably expected to go Less surprise will 
be caused by his firm faith ın modern miracles, more especially those 
wrought by contact with relics, which are said to have restored to him 
his health at a time when illness threatened lus hfe It was this 
absolute faith which moved him ın 1853, when the sluice-gates of heaven 
were opened, and rain poured down unceasingly, to organise a solemn 
procession ın which the bridal ring of the Virgin Mary was reverently 
carried round the city, while her name and help were invoked by the 
people ın their need They besought their protectress to cause the 
rain to cease and the sun to shine And it ıs a well-established fact 
that while Bishop Pecci was uttering the words of the Benediction, 
holding ın his hand the precious relic, the sun burst through the dense 
mass of clouds, the rain ceased, and the long wished-for dry, warm 
weather was at hand. 

Before passing ın review his political activity, it 1s only fair to say 
that, asa bishop, he regulated the finances of his diocese with extreme 
care and perfect success, he made serious financial sacrifices ın order to 
raise the status of his clergy, paid out of his own slender purse the 
salaries of some of the professors of his Seminary, founded a fund for 
old and invalided ecclesiastics, came generously to the aid of the famine- 
stricken population (1853), opened a school for the education of girls of 
the working classes, to whom, when their conduct was satisfactory, he 
had dowries given on their marnage day, and last, but not least, he 
had homes founded for fallen women desirous of leading clean lives and 
regaining a position in society In a word, his purse was ever open to 
succour the poor and sufferng This generosity ın money matters has 
been frequently objected to by cardinals and prelates as being at once 
much too injudicious on the one hand and much too restricted on the 
other The personal frends of the Pope were raised to various 
dignities or allowed to enrich themselves, while the claims of really 
deserving persons were very oftenignored Thus on the one hand the 
penniless and unmtelligent priest Marzolim, whom Cardinal Pecci 
employed in Perugia as his amanuensis, became under Pope Leo XIII 
a personage of influence, who used his position to acquire wealth and 
further power This Monsignor Marzolim, who to many Cardinals hke 
Oregla and Gotti became a veritable eyesore, 1s said to have scooped 
ım the shekels until he accumulated a fortune of one million lie, and 
purchased vineyards, villas and other property. 
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In lke manner the Pope’s nephews prospered Huis Holiness was 
ever extremely attached to his family, and his first care was to better 
their material status as soon as his own resources allowed him, and in 
the course of his long pontificate millions of lire are credibly asserted to 
have passed from the coffers of the Sovereign Pontiff to those of, his 
kith and kin 

On matters religious and ecclesiastical, Archbishop Pecci and 
Leo XIII looked from what may be aptly termed the dogmatic point 
of view He was wont to consider what is as identical with what was 
from the begining and therefore to set aside the conception of a 
gradual growth, a regular evolution Roman Catholicism of the 19th 
and 20th centuries was consequently for him identical with the religion 
preached by Jesus The relations between Church and State 
naturally engaged his attention from the time when he first set himself 
to study theology, for despite his inveterate meduevalism in theory, 
Joachim Pecci, as Bishop, Cardinal and Pope, always kept an open eye 
for the application of his principles to the burnmg questions of the 
day His views on the subject are embodied in two Encyclicals 
Diuturnum illud (1881), which deals with the source of civil power, 
and Immortale Dez (1885), which treats of the Christian State. 
According to those authoritative utterances all political power 1s from 
God, not from the people the latter may choose an individual to wield 
the power, but it 1s God alone who bestows it, and as He cannot wish 
it to be used against His Church, ıt departs from the ruler who thus 
abuses it and his subjects are freed from the obligation of obeying 
hım. Moreover, whenever Church and State are m disaccord, the latter 
1s always in the wrong, because :t is liable to exceed the limits marked 
out for ıt, whereas the Church is not Applied to the dispute between 
the Quirmal and the Vatican the consequences of this doctrine are 
obvious 

The Papacy requires perfect liberty to exercise its functions, and 
therefore ıt must be independent Such 1s the justification, the razsox 
d’être of the temporal power Hence the Italian State laws which 
curtail the mghts of the Pope are unjust, and the Pontiff’s claims remain 
intact m spite of the circumstance that he no longer possesses the 
means of making them good. Those who hold a different view are 
in grave error, and Bonomelli, the present Bishop of Cremona, was 
compelled to retract his opimion for that reason Hence Leo XIII 
could not possibly make peace with the Itahan Government—not even 
uf he had held hberal views on the subject before his election to the 
Chair of St Peter But as a matter of fact his ideas on this, and 
indeed on all other theological and political questions, were fixed since 
the time he was a student of the Jesuits in Rome 

Science and Catholicism bear the same relations to each other as do 
State and Church Catholicism, being the repository of truth, cannot 

e possibly err, science, being human and fallible, frequently gdes astray. 
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Hence ın all conflicts between the two the true Catholic will reject the 
assertions of science and yield implicit trust to the keeper of wisdom 
and truth It follows from this that the task of educating the young 
generation belongs of right to the Church, which cannot recognise 
the claims of civil governments to take its place, and another practical 
consequence ıs that all Catholic historians are bound to concentrate 
their efforts on the defence of the Papacy 

The Church 1s universal and claims authority not oi over Catholics, 
but over all Christians who have been laved in the waters of baptism, 
be their sect what ıt may Nay more, it ıs the principal source of 
blessings, temporal as well as spiritual, for the entrè human race * 
Hence all rulers should hearken to the voice of the Church, as to that 
of a teacher and helper Moreover, the authority taken away from 
Catholicism by civil governments 1s so much power cut off from them- 
selves They are sawing away the bough of the tree on which they 
themselves are sittng The Church disposes of far more numerous 
and more efficacious means of destroying the Socialist pest than all 
the States of the globe taken together Hence it ıs their mterest 
that she should be free to employ them. Socialism ıs but the outcome 
of false doctrines taught in modern schools of philosophy The 
remedy ıs simple and infallible give the education of the young to 
the servants of the Papacy, above all, let science be taught in harmony 
with the rule of Catholic faith, as exemplified in the Summa of St 
Thomas Aquinas t 

Those were the views held by Cardinal Pecci a generation before 
he was chosen to succeed Pius IX., and the moment the election was 
completed he signified his intention of assuming the name of Leo XIII 
in memory of Leo XII, under whose auspices the needy young country 
boy had entered the Eternal City, in whose presence he recited his 
first hexameters, and from whose lips he had heard words of encourage- 
ment and prophecies of a brilliant career Since then he has not 
departed by one hair’s breadth from the way marked out for him by his 
early teachers and constant advisers, for his convictions have, so to 
say, become part and parcel of his very nature 

When Leo XIII ascended the throne the Church was hard beset by 
unrelenting enemies A brutal persecution was raging ın Germany 
and Switzerland Italy seemed preparing to follow the dangerous 
example Russia was deporting priests and dethroning bishops 
Catholic Spain was torn by internal dissensions, the Church favouring 
the losing side of the Carlists Catholic France was menaced by a 
similar danger; the temporal power of the Pope had been wrested 
from his grasp, ın a word, the gates of hell seemed on the very 
point of prevailing Pius IX had fulminated excommunications, 
anathemas, censures, but refused to entertain the idea of making any 

* Encyclecal Quod apostolec: muneres, 28th December, 1878. 

t Encyclical Letern: patris, 4th August, 1879 
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compromise with the powers of darkness “ My successor,” however, 
he remarked, “will have to begin all over agam and pursue a very 
“different policy from mne” And to fulfil this prophecy was Leo’s 
first care 

It was vain to think of recovering the papal States “Weare here, 
“and here we will reman,” said the Ministers of the King Against 
Italy’s conduct theyefore the new Pope was bound to protest, although 
he must have often thanked God for having relieved him of a charge 
which would have taxed even his brilhant administrative capacities 
and brought no glory—rather discredit than anything else—to the 
Church In Germany, however, the deplorable condition of the 
Cathohcs called for immediate succour Negotiations were begun 
with Bismarck, the papal Nuncio in Munich, Masella, Opening the 
pourparlers, and Prince Reuss continuing them, an understanding 
was reached after much parleying on both sides, much bullying by the 
German Chancellor, and a brillant display of diplomatic finesse by 
the Pope himself Gradually the anti-Catholic May Laws, which were 
unworthy a civilised nation, were repealed, the German Crown Punce 
paid a visit to the Holy Father, but was compelled to accept all the 
prelimmary conditions, to drive to the Vatican in a common cab, 
later on the Pontiff was chosen by Bismarck as umpue between 
Germany and Spain, who had quarrelled over the Caroline Islands, 
and finally the Pope, appealed to by the Government of the Kaiser, 
actually interfered in the domestic politics of the Fatherland and 
called upon the Catholic Centre to vote for the Septennate Bull in the 
Reichstag (1887) Of this diplomatic success and the further practical 
consequences that flowed from ıt, Leo XIII always spoke with visible 
pleasure and natural pride Not that the Pope had won everything 
and lost nothing He was far too astute a diplomatist to imagine 
that an empty hand is a_lure for a hawk Do ut des was the principle 
on which he went to work, and it was one of his chief claims to 
distinction and one of his most efficacious means of success that he 
gave as much as was feasible under the circumstances, and gave it 
quickly, too It was thus that he yielded to Prussia’s demands (1880) 
that the Bishops should ınform the State beforehand of the names 
of the persons to whom they tended to confide the care of souls in the 
various parishes of their diocese Nor was it until a long time had 
elapsed after this important concession that peace was finally 
concluded 

His action ın Spain was equally resolute and successful Rampolla, 
who was then Nuncio in Madrid, recerved instructions to detach the 
clergy from the Carlist movement, to rally them round the throne and 


„thus to show the dynasty that it had everything to hope and to fear 


from the Pope When Cardmal Lavigerie greeted the French Squadron 
‘m Algiers and in a memorable speech declared that Cathokcism was 
compatible with every form of government, the old legend of Leo's 
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hberalsm was revived, and many a Cardinal shook his hoary 
head ın disapproval But the Pope had crossed the Rubicon and was 
not now minded to turn back All those questions of forms of 
government were but the shadow, the substance was political influence, 
an@ to sacrifice the former to the latter was an elementary maxim of 
statesmanship which the shrewd diplomatist of the Vatican was not 
the mantoignore Throughout Europe the Cathokcs had everywhere 
made common cause with political reaction, had associated their 
rehgious beliefs with old world prmciples of policy, and were therefore 
incapable of making themselves felt as a power. To these imprudent 
tactics Leo XIII endeavoured to put an end His'spiritual children 
were to take things as they found them, combine their forces and 
employ such political rights as were theirs to acquire more and benefit 
the Church They were to become the organised, disciplined, devoted 
army of which the Holy Father would be the commander-in-chief 
He could then offer war or peace to the governments as he had done 
with such signal success in Germany, and if he could not then actually 
dictate his own terms, he might reasonably hope to obtain very large 
concessions, and in some cases deliver over the civil government into 
the hands of the Catholics as in Belgium 

Diplomacy and the Press were the two powerful levers by which the 
optimistic Pontiff hoped to raise the Church into the commanding 
position which is hers by nght As a diplomatist, it 1s no exaggeration 
to say that he had not his equal ın Europe or the world To find 
another statesman worthy to rank with Leo XIII as a clever mover of 
human pawns on the chessboard of the world, one must hark back to 
the Italy of the Middle Age From the Press, too, he hoped much and 
realised not alittle In Rome alone he had for a considerable time no 
less than five journals in his service, the editors of which were absolutely 
dependent on his nod Above all things he required that they should 
display prudence, foresight and moderation m form A blunder he 
never pardoned The French editor of one of those journals, having 
attacked with excessive bitterness and unpapal brutality the Itahan 
Goveinment, was accused by the Government Press of abusing the law 
of hospitality and threatened with expulsion He replied by saying 
that Rome being the patrimony of the Pope, he, as a Catholic, had a 
better nght to be there than the supporters of a dynasty which had 
entered its gates by force The Pope on reading that article dismissed 
the editor on the spot and silenced the journal for ever The Pontiff, 
who may without any exaggeration be described as the modern of the 
Cardinals of Rome, possessed a very clear notion of the value of money 
as a means of influence, and he was not chary of using ıt Indeed, ıt 
was on his own inihative that a vast politico-financial enterprise was 
called into being many years ago, the arm and object of which was to 
supply mative power to the Holy See Owing to circumstances which 
it 1s needless to discuss here, the undertaking proved disastrous, the 
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Holy See lost some fifteen million francs, and a thorough reform of the 
papal finances was imperatively called for and organised 

During the longest pontificate known to history, diplomacy has thus 
had a splendid field for organised activity ın the service of the Catholic 
Church Conciliation was the means employed, a stooping in trivial 
matters in order to conquer ın great The most clever diplomatist of 
modern times, assisted by a staff of shrewd practised statesmen and an 
influential Press has fought the Church’s battle against States and 
Science with a degree of vigour and perseverance perhaps unparalleled 
in history. And the upshot of it all is that, setting aside certain 
temporary successes which were hastened rather than obtained by the 
diplomacy of the Pope, the Church now stands where she stood when 
the unsophisticated country boy, Nino Pecci, entered the Jesuits’ School 
in Viterbo, eighty-five years ago His glorious dreams of the union of 
the Churches, of the clericalisation of France, of the conversion of 
England and Russia, of the mobilisation of a Catholic democracy, of the 
supremacy of the Church, have proved to be but dreams Leo XIII 
played with the surface of things, and the reSults he obtained were 
superficia. Thus he advocated the cultivation of science while 
trammelling its most zealous ministers, he summoned all Catholics, 
excepting those of Italy, to take an active, m order to acquire a 
preponderant, part in the political hfe of their respective countries, while 
reserving to himself the nght of directing that activity on lines which 
he far beyond the political sphere, he belauded the masses, greeted 
their arrival on the political scene, uttered the significant words 
“Christian democracy,” but meant no more than a vast army of the 
working classes ready to use the tactics of Socialism in order to help 
the Church politic to score a trrumph over governments and governed. 
He thus played the game with mere counters, and it 1s not to be 
wondered at that he netted counters not coins as his gams A purely 
religious institution cannot reasonably expect to maintain itself by 
political triumphs, just as a political corporation cannot hope to kindle 
in the hearts of the masses the fire of true religion And a community 
which attempts to score triumphs in both domains 1s certain to succeed 
in neither The history of the pontificate of Leo XIII affords con- 
clusive proof of this proposition France is lost to the Papacy, Europe 
listened respectfully to his sweet voice, but remained deaf to his earnest 
appeal, Italy’s prosperity belies his pessimistic forecasts; the world’s 
democracy ıs gathered ın the anti-clerical camp, science 1s divorced 
from religion, and the era of papal diplomacy ıs over One genuine and 
possibly lasting success Pope Leo XIII gained the gratitude of the 
Spanish dynasty, which owes its position and ıt may be its very 
existence to the conciliatory policy of the Sovereign Pontiff 
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OOKING out at the opening of the twentieth century upon the 
nations of Europe—the enemies of England as they have been 
described, and not unfitly—it ıs impossible not to feel that of all 
peoples on the Continent the Germans are the most vital Already 
the characteristic of the new century has been found As Count 
Goluchowski has said, ıt will be the struggle for national existence 
fought out on economic political hnes Assuredly Germany will be 
foremost in the combat, which may be a peaceful one, waged without 
gunpowder, for all that we can foresee, yet not a whit the less earnest 
“La réflexion,” wrote Madame de Stael in 1810, “calme les autres 
“ peuples, elle surexcite l'Allemand.” Which judgment, as so many 
another of that penetrating, delicate mind, 1s as true of the German 
of to-day as ıt was in those days of German national abasement, hope 
and endeavour between Jena and Waterloo The impetus which 
Frederick the Great gave to freedom from the shackles of an effete 
social and political system was not grasped by the Germans, who left 
it to the French to fight out What Baron von Stein, ın many respects 
the founder of modern Germany, so passionately wrought for, but in 
the rank atmosphere of reaction, autocracy and national Philstinism 
failed to call nto bemg, Bismarck gave life and substance to The 
history of the Mark Brandenburg of Prussia, is the history of Germany 
—the German Empire of to-day Throughout a continuity of aim 1s 
noticeable From the Silesian wars to Komggratz , from Rossbach and 
Waterloo, to the “crowning mercy” at Sedan, Germans fought for 
nationality and, without knowing it, for freedom They won it as 
Cromwell of Worcester “at push of pike” 

And now for thirty-three years Germany, armed to the teeth, has 
been at peace with Europe, who dishkes and distrusts her Bismarck 
gave Europe a new statecraft, a new code of political ethics at once 
destructive and constructive , Moltke showed Europe what the armies 
of the future would have to be Since then the German merchant 
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bas made Germany a world Power, has given her wealth and prestige, 
colonies and a fleet, and an interest and share in almost every corner 
of the globe The most reflective, simple people in Europe have 
become the most militant, the most critical, the most powerful ın arms 
and in aggregate brain power on the Continent The intoxication 
following on success has given way to the conviction of ıt When the 
German Emperor, ‘on taking farewell of his Imperial Eastern neighbour, 
arrogates to himself the title of “ Admural of the West,” and pronounces 
Germany’s future to be on the seas, Germans are ready to follow, 
believing as in some revealed call of destiny Nor ısıt any uncommon 
thing to hear Germans maintain that Germany’s place in the world 
is controlled by two agencies by geographical position and by the 
historical part she 1s destined to perform there In almost every public 
political utterance of the Emperor, of his ministers, ambassadors, soldiers, 
officials, professors or Pan-German agitators, who, on all national and 
international questions, vie with one another in pyrotechnical display, 
the idea of a mission that Germany has to fulfil is illuminated It 1s 
taught ın the schools, believed in by all classes the Socialists alone 
excepted Needless to say this mission of culture (des Deutschtums) 
is to weld together and consolidate Germans in Europe and across the 
seas, ethnologically, economically, and therefore politically, so that 
where the German language ıs spoken there too may German interests 
and authority be paramount It ıs known as Pan-Germanism In a 
word, Germany is a bold bidder for the hegemony of the world’s 
trade (as Germans call 1t), and it behoves us, who are vitally interested 
in the issue, carefully to consider her position, her prospects and her 
policy, and to shape our course accordingly 

Except that German wares were said to be “cheap and nasty,” 
that students gashed one another's faces, that the Emperor had a 
passion for soldiering, and oratory, and for draping his moustache ın 
a particular fashion, and that the morphology of the German language, 
as De Quincy said of it, was the greatest nuisance that the mind of 
man was capable of conceiving, with a slight acquaintance with 
Wagner’s music, Hegel’s dialectics, and Goethe’s Faust, and a few 
topographical data as to the castles on the Rhine, the average English- 
man, till very recently, was supremely ignorant both about the Germans 
and about Germany His first political troduction to Germany was 
in the year 1896, when the historical, but now much-regretted, telegram 
to President Kruger drew his attention to the nationality of the 
itinerant German bandsmen, who immediately had to suffer for it The 
year following the ingemious work “Made ın Germany” introduced 
Germans ın another aspect From that moment our eyes have been 
riveted upon Germany, nor has any crowned head commanded so 
much attention as has the German Emperor, who, since his original 
début in world politics as the most unpopular man in ¢he British 
Empire, has generally come to be admired as gentleman, sportsman, 
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and King But of German politics, aims and ambitions we have taken 
little account It was not till the outbreak of the Boer war that the 
real state of German feeling towards us became known, when ıt was 
all the more disquieting because so utterly and so universally 
unexpected Even then we believed that all the nasty things said 
about us were only the vapourings of an irresponsible, perverted and 
envious Press, which in nowise represented public opinion or plied 
other than for sensation The speeches of Count von Bulow taught 
us the truth Reaction naturally followed , and when the public learnt 
of the alliance with Germany against Venezuela everybody, outside the 
Butish Cabinet, felt indignant, and not a newspaper could be found to 
support ıt And rightly so, for ıt was no pleberan recrimmation 

The Governmental apology that Englishmen were raining brimstone 
upon the Germans because the Germans spat at us was a totally 
incorrect one If the outcry against co-operation with Germany had 
any significance at all, ıt was because it denoted not that the people, 
incensed at the cartoons and libels of the German Press, were 
simply resentful—that would have been puerile—but that Englishmen 
had come to see that political subservience to Germany ıs not only 
wholly unnecessary, but positively myurious to the interests of the 
Empire To line British interests with German in a common venture 
against a South American republic, which must, by the very nature of 
things, brmg England, allied with Germany, more or less into clash 
with the great weight of American public opmion and the unwritten 
laws of the Monroe doctrine, was a capital error in international policy 
That the “ mess” remained a “mess” and did not develop into some- 
thing much more serious 1s no defence of reason of state , nor 1s 1t very 
palatable to learn—as there 1s good cause for believing—that the 
Cabinet could not help itself, had to do something for Germany ın 
return for the good offices of the German Emperor, who, during the 
dark days of humiliation after the battle of Colenso, caused for our 
service an elaborate plan of military operations to be drawn up by his 
General Staff—which led to the relief of Kimberley If that be so, 
then cadzt guestio, but we had rather ıt had been otherwise The 
affair 1s over now, and we have repaid our debt The tuture, at any 
rate, will find us with a clean conscience towards Germany 

To understand aright the basis of German foreign policy it 1s neces- 
sary to keep ın mund the economic conditions of the Empire , and some 
acquaintance with the literature of modern German economists 1s indis- 
pensable The great maker of modern Germany could never entirely 
be brought to view favourably a greater Germany across the seas, for 
which he evinced little understanding Treitschke, whom the late 
Lord Acton once described as the greatest historian ın Europe after 
Mommsen, belonged completely to the old and narrow school of 
Prussian thought, and never dreamt of such a thing To-day it 1s the 
dream, the ze/os of German policy Commercial interests are now 
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generally recognised as eminently political, and by political interests 
must be understood force as the xultoma ratio behind them without 
which State policy, n an international sense, 1s devoid of all meaning 
That 1s the great legacy which Bismarck bequeathed to Europe The 
armed peace of Europe has been the result But Germany has 
developed so rapidly that what a decade ago was axiomatic of her 
position in Europe &nd of her policy 1s now an anachronism Since the 
foundation of the Empire German foreign trade has developed far faster 
proportionately than the trade of Europe, and especially so since the 
eighties, when she went over to Protection In the middle of the last 
century Germany supplied her own agricultural wants, could feed her 
own population, was sufficient unto herself At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century three-quarters of the German people were engaged 
m agriculture To-day merely a third are employed on the land 
About a third of Germany's raw foodstuffs come from abroad About 
one-quarter of the people are now fed with Imported cereals She has 
become an industrial State Her former economic self-sufficiency has 
been broken by the rapid and regular increase of her population and 
consequent increased demand, by the extraordinary development of 
technique and applied science She has been forced to become a sea 
power—indeed about 75 per cent of her foreign trade 1s now sea 
borne Her most important industries are in great part dependent 
upon the import of raw industrial products, which with marvellous 
technical skill she turns into commodities to sell at a profit 
What Cobden said of England in 1864 ıs equally applicable 
to Germany now —A blockade of any length would reduce 
Germany to submission As Germany can only pay for her 
mcreasingly high demand in raw products and foodstuffs by the 
exports of her highly-developed industry, by the proceeds of her 
shipping, and by the interest accruing from capital investments abroad, 
' it 1s obvious at a glance that this would be the case The problem 
with her ıs one of population It has been estimated that her soil can 
turn out enough to feed 22 milhon people not engaged in agrarian 
pursuits, to suppoit the 60 milhons which ıt 1s generally calculated 
will be the German population in 1904, German agriculture must 
increase its output in raw materials by 45 per cent —which ıs technically 
impossible According to Professor Voigt, if German agriculture be 
allowed to go to ruin, as has been the case in England, Germany will 
have to pay no less than £ 500,000,000 annually in imports to feed the 
population Another practical economist and statistician, Dr Vosberg- 
Rekow, has admitted that ın the case of war and stoppage of the 
Atlantic export trade in raw products from the United States, German 
industry would fall to the ground like a house built of cards In a 
word, the vitality of the body politic and of German industry 1s 
dependent upon the imports, and the realisation of thise fact has’ 
revolutionised German policy, and directed it into an entirely new 
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channel It has led, primarily, to the construction of a powerful Navy 
to protect the over-sea trade routes, secondarily, to the acquirement 
of colonies, and to a policy of expansion across the seas on economic- 
political lines 

This new order of things has been brought about, argues Professor 
Semng, not by the capitalist policy inaugurated by England, nor by 
the Protectionist policy imtroduced by Bismarek in 1879, “thus 
“ demolishing the idea held by the Englısh liberal school of peaceful 
“ economic relations and commercial camaraderie among the peoples,” 
but by the development of events in Russia, and by the American War 
of Independence The victory of the North—that 1s of the bourgeoisie 
over the Southern slave-keepmg aristocracy—brought about the 
prohibitive Customs Tanff of 1864 Since then an all-powerful 
capitalist policy has obtained in America agamst foreign competition, 
and now threatens England and Germany in the most vulnerable 
quarters ‘ 

It comes finally to this 1f the mcreasmg population which Germany 
1s every year less and less able to feed and find work for 1s not to 
emigrate, and so become lost to the country, land must be found to 
settle them on, and a navy must be built to protect them Had 
the vast sums, which it ıs calculated the sıx to seven milhons of 
Germans who have emigrated have up to the pomt of emigration cost 
the country, years ago been laid out in acquiring colonies and building 
a fleet, these emigrants would now be German subjects * Which 1s 
mdeed conceivable Undoubtedly of the two the fleet ıs the better 
investment This, then, in outlme 1s Germany’s position With 
characteristic adaptability her policy has been shaped accordingly 

The moment the situation was understood it was immediately seen 
by the hawk-eyed intelligence that directs Germany’s affairs that a 
powerful Navy was a necessity The tendency of the times towards 
the creation of self-feeding, self-sufficient Empires has once more made 
commercial envy and economic rivalry the most potential reasons of 
State policy In the opmion of an able professort of the German 
nautical school, the old idea that exchange of international trade 
accrues finally to the good of both sides 1s “dead” But the great 
mass of Germans had not grasped the new order of things, and 
strongly objected to mcur additional taxation to pay for what they 
then considered to be a mere toy for his Majesty, and so, as 1s 
invariably the case in Germany, to enlighten the masses recourse was 
had to the professors There arose as if by enchantment a bewildering 
mass of publications pomting out the imperative need of a German 
Navy on grounds political, economic, chauvimstic, sentimental and 
zesthetic—-which ıs now known as the Fleet hterature It 1s very 
interesting, and when read and collated with the hterature on the 
Customs tariffs, and the publications of the Pan-German League, a 
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clear conception may be obtained of the aspirations and of the policy 
of the Empire Together they form a complete programme The 
most remarkable feature about it is the aggressiveness of the views 
enunciated Making all due allowance for the excitement naturally 
generated in a people by a navy-building “boom,” and ignoring the 
vauntings of mushroom patriots, and the “Thrasonic” verbiage of 
German nautical enthusiasts, it 15 impossible not to be struck by the 
language of the sober school The most staid and approved economists 
are as combatant as any Pan-German Allover Germany professors were 
found to plead for the fleet from every conceivable standpoint Like the 
talented daughters in the old song, one of whom “ could play, the other 
“sing, and another perform on the violin,” there was no lack of 
variation , 1t would seem as if all had found their vocation in the cry 
for a great fleet Difficulties with England and America over Samoa, 
and the detention of German mail boats by Englısh warships during 
the war, gave the necessary political afflatus, and the Naval Bull 
became law 

Now the writings of these buccaneer economists, as they may be 
styled, of such men as Professors Wagner, Schmoller, Serng, Voigt, 
Schumacher, Halle, Dr Vosberg-Rekow, and many others, are 
highly important to the student of foreign politics Not only do they 
contain the sap and flower of the thought of the most eminent German 
economists, but they form the foundation upon which German forward 
policy ıs established For the professors, as Defoe said of his wife, 
are the “ stay ” of German affairs Moreover, they one and all say the 
same thing, plead for an active policy of expansion, economic or 
territoual acquisition Here is the gist of their opimons* If 
Germany cannot obtain some great territory in reserve for her growmng 
population, from which, ın the 20th century, she can satisfy her need of 
products grown in temperate and tropical zones in the best possible 
conditions, either by commercial treaties or by political power, then she 
must artificially check her population and lower their standard of living, 
or resume her former humble place in the Concert of the Powers In 
the future treaties will be made between Powers of equal strength only 
Germany must take her share in the development of foreign trade in 
those parts where the greatest crease of trade has taken place in 
the last few decades, that ıs, primarily, in South and Central America, 
in such African and Asiatic empires as are still independent, and ın the 
Balkans, and secondarily, ın the colomes of those Powers that do not 
oppose Germany with closed doors Professor Schmoller 1s equally 
precise If Germany, he contends, 1s not powerful enough at sea to 
keep open the corn trade routes, and, in given circumstances, to 
exercise pressure upon corn exporting countries, her existence as a 
nation is threatened Without a fleet Germany must become a one- 
sided industrial State, dependent on foreign favours He goes further. 
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Is commercial policy, he enquires, dependent for its ultimate success 
upon force? And he contends that it ıs only “ Peace enthusiasts, 
“Radicals and Socralists” thinking otherwise He concludes that 
Germany must be ready to be the centrepoint of a coalition when the 
“final struggle between England and Russia takes place” Without sea 
power no great commercial and dustrial development is possible, no 
alliance with Holland conceivable, finally he recémmends Germans to 
colonise Brazil Professor Voigt advocates the same progressive 
policy 

To these buccaneer professors Free Trade is an anachronism For 
England, all-powerful ın trade and on the seas, says Dr Vosberg- 
Rekow, Free Trade was the nght system But to-day, when England 
1s but premus inter pares, the system ıs no longer suitable England 
has made many mistakes ın colonial policy, now she has to pay for them 
Germany must have raw materials and she must acquire ground to 
grow such products upon She must capitalise those foreign countries 
that are still left to Germany These are, Professor Sering thinks, 
Turkey, China, Japan, non-British Africa and Latin America We now 
take another view It must be the aim of Germany to preserve the home 
market intact With the possible exception of bread, Germany cannot 
replace raw imports by her own products The Customs Tariff must 
preserve the character of a compromise between industrial and agricul- 
tural interests The danger to Germany lies in her small compass of 
home territory, from which follows the necessity of acquiring colomies 
Germany’s existence cannot depend on a European Customs Union 
which none the less ıt must be her object to bring about, she must 
expand over the seas Her future welfare depends on her ability to 
obtain firm hold of additional territories or to prevent territories being 
appropriated by countries that are more powerful In the great 
settlement which 1s to come, Germany will need a strong fleet 

Again, Professor Wagner endorses the view that the most important 
task that Germany has to perform ın the future consists ın obtaining 
control of regions where the raw products necessary to her life and 
industry are produced It is a vital question, he thinks, for Germany 
to transfer a great part of her material power into force as a means of 
protection Some professors seem to believe that Germany has 
actually acquired these regions Shantung, writes Professor 
Schumacher, from the standpomt of railway and mining enterprises may 
be described not only de zure, but already de facto, as a German sphere 
of interest And evidently carried away by the exhilarating sea air of 
Kiel, where he has a chair, our breezy professor would have no paper 
treaties but conclusions with guns He opines that Kiao-Chau ıs an 
important military basis from which “all China” may be kept open to 
German enterprise , lastly, he regards ıt as an imternational interest 
to see that Sir Robert Hart 1s not succeeded as head of the Customs 
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administration by another Englishman The future task of Germany 
1s to fight for freedom on the seas, that is the policy laid down by 
Professor Ehrenberg, while Dr Ernst Francke 1s responsible for the 
singular phrase that Germans are the “culture manure” of the world 
from which all good ın the future ıs to emanate—which 1s rank Pahn- 
Germanism But to continue would be tedious People who are 
curious may turn te the series of letters* recently published on the 
subject m The Spectator by “Vigilans sed Æquus” , but vigilant as 
the writer undoubtedly 1s, he has by no means exhausted his literature, 
or troubled himself much with the second-rate political publicists whose 
lucubrations in the Press and in the more popular pamphlet form an 
important contribution to the subject 

Enough has been said to show that what 1s known as the Pan- 
‘German conception of an All-German European Customs Union and 
a Greater Germany across the seas, seli-feeding, self-sufficient, and shut 
out to all foreign trade, 1s no fantastic 1dea confined to a small class of 
Jmgo politicians, but is the avowed aim of modern German economists 
who make the music for the pohticians Looking mto the future 
they see a huge Russian Empire stretching over the whole of North 
Asia, barring the entry to German goods, a self-sufficient Amencan 
continent, with unlimited economic possibilities, threatening the 
European market, finally they see a self-contamed British Empire 
which taxes the foreigners’ trade in efficient occupation of one-fifth 
of the entire surface of the earth So long as Germany can sell her 
mdustnal products to those States from which she receives such 
products ın the raw m corresponding quantity, she will thrive and grow, 
economically, upon her nyals But if the world 1s parcelled up and shut 
out from her by the Slav and Anglo-Saxon races, conjomtly number- 
ing 1n the year 1980, according to an estimate,t 1,280 millions of souls, 
what ıs Germany to do with the 180 milhons who will be German? 
If then she still has to procure her corn from North America or from 
Russia, with her cotton and other raw mdustrial products, necessary 
to her existence, dependent on the same countries, upon Britain and 
the British Colonies, what ıs to become of her? If m some 20 years, 
reasons Professor Sering, Russian industry can satisfy the home market 
as the United States could do if ıt chose, and if Great Britain, by the 
establishment of an Impenal Customs Union, shuts out German 
exports, then a great part of German industry would become super- 
fluous, emigration on a huge scale would be mevitable And the 
emigration question goes to the root of the whole problem According 
to an official return no less than 3,125 Germans emigrated im the first 
two months of the present year, as against 2,736 for the same months 
m 1902, and 1,578 in 1901, showing an increase of 14 per cent over the' 
same period of the year preceding The majority of these German 
emigrants will be lost to the Empire, for in the parlous state of the 
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German Colonies nothing can induce them to settle there, nor indeed 
are they encouraged so to do except those who go out with a certam 
amount of capital which, naturally, very few of them possess Nor do 
the Germans, like the Russian peasants or the Slavonic races of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, emigrate for a couple of years to find 
work and fortune ın the new world with the fixed intention of returning 
to their native homes when sufficient savings have been amassed 
Anyone who has been among the steerage passengers on the great 
liners returning from America can attest the Babel of tongues and 
the gaiety of the motley throng there, but few among them are 
Germans Against 183,093 emigrants, v:4 Hamburg and Bremen, in 
1901, we found 67,771 immigrants, or time servers, who had gone out to 
make a small fortune, and were returning to found a new home, but 
of these but a trifle were Germans Well! the fleet which 1s to be, the 
European Customs Union, the acquisition of Colonies in tropical zones 
are the logical reply The danger, thinks Dr Schultheiss, which 
threatens German hopes on the threshold of the 20th century 1s that 
commercial rivalry with England, employed politically and with 
political means, may prematurely bring the matter to a head, the issue 
of which could hardly be doubtful The three life enemies of Germany, 
maintains another Pan-German,* are England, America, and Russia 
In fine, doubtful as the more serious German economists deem :ts 
realisation to be, the aim of German policy, it 1s felt, must be to 
establish a central European Customs Union with the mouth of the 
Rhine—and the Rhine ıs to the German what the ocean is to us— 
under Germany’s protection, and the ports of the Adriatic manned by 
her marines Then with some tropical colonies and a navy to scour the 
seas and keep the trade routes open, her existence as a great nation is 
assured England, America and Russia could be defied 

Viewed in this hght, Pan-Germanism is divested of some of its 
terrors We see that Pan-Germanism 1s an honestly intelligent effort 
to forecast the future, based upon a study of the economic conditions 
peculiar to Germany, to which, too, ıt owes its origin Stripped of 
its flummery, 1t seeks to assure Germans a comfortable home in the 
future, and a reasonable share in the good things of hfe; or as Count 
von Bulow in his peculiar but well-balanced diplomatic language has 
put ıt, a humble “place ın the Sun” Of course, officially, and indeed, 
in practice, the policy of Germany has little to do with Pan-Germanism, 
which is still but a plank of a small but noisy political section But 
ın theory they are practically identical The Navy League, the 
“ Schulverein ” or school association for the purification and preservation 
of the German language, the Protestant Emigrant Association, the 
Catholic St Raphael’s Association, which has done splendid work 
abroad, the Colonial Society and the Associations for Organising and 
Directing Emigration, not to speak of the many home leagues and- 
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unions, such as the association for Germanising the Polish provinces— 
all these make for a national policy which ın the spirit 1s now impenal- 
istic The idea of nationality, which Bismarck gave to Germans, 1s 
vested in the “Kaiseridee ” or imphicit faith in the Emperor who has 
led them to the sea . 

To the sea Germans now look They have the fastest steamshıps 
afloat, and ther mexcantile marme ranks second to that of England 
During the Continental Blockade, in 1806, German shipping was 
ruined, and their fleet sank to one-third of its former dimensions 
Unquestionably the Naval policy of the Emperor 1s a sound one, for 
“behind the tradesman must stand the Navy”* The house which 
Bismarck built ıs not big enough to harbour all It 1s the policy of 
modern Germany to find room for them elsewhere 

Having enquired into Geimany’s position in the world, it is only 
natural ıf we consider for a moment what the chances for the realisation 
of her plans are, and see whither her gaze ıs directed And here 
again there is no lack of information One of the peculiarities, as ıt 
1s also one of the fascinations of modern Germany, 1s that the moment 
any subject becomes talked about, a literature immediately grows 
around it, and in no case has this been more so than ın the discussion 
of Germany’s ambitions, and ın vaticinations as to her future The 
Fleet literature, the Pan-German publications, the Customs Tariff 
polemics, and innumerable stray pamphlets, political and economic, 
afford to anyone who has the leisure and the curiosity to look through 
them a wealth of mformation about Germany’s “ mission” ın the world, 
as bewildering in scope as it 1s pellucid in matter There, German 
aims and ambitions are set forth with an openness that ıs perfectly 
amazing Russia has never yet informed us what she intends to 
do with Persia or Afghanistan, with China or Asia Minor, or even with 
India , perhaps it would be as well that she shoulddoso But Germany 
has let everyone into all her secret musings, and has even drawn the 
lme where her ambitions are to cease To leave out of the question 
Europe, with its not altogether iconceivable future German 
Zollverein, we find every other portion of the earth suitable to German 
mterests ear-marked as a German sphere Thus the future importance 
of the Bagdad railway 1s that ıt will open the way to German trade and 
German interests vzá Bagdad to the Indian Ocean What the Suez 
route 1s to the English, so, it 1s hoped, will be the Ormus way to 
Germans. If the Bagdad scheme has collapsed, it has not been 
abandoned It will reappear in some less pronounced German form 
‘There was a time when even the British Colomies, under the banner of 
Free Trade, ıt was thought, mght be captured by German enterprise , 
but this, owing to the Protectionist trend of things, has been abandoned, 
even by the Pan-Germans, as no longer realisable Much had been 
-hoped for ın South Africa, and one of the main causes of Germgn anglo- 
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phobia was the fear that so splendid a field for industry and endeavour 
should be closed to Germany. And now that Mr. Chamberlain has 
raised the issue of Imperial Union, there 1s much concern in the Father- 
land Fight us Germans cannot, a tariff war with England would 
dislocate German trade, upset the financial system of the country, 
ruin industry, and drive the proletariate to desperation with its thiee 
milion odd votes behind :t At ths moment Germany, “spe 
“ pendulus horae” 1s watching every development of our great Free 
Trade struggle, which she has always anticipated, yet done so much to 
provoke When Mr Chamberlain, seconded by Mr Balfour, made his 
second statement about Canada, Germany understood Her threatened 
reprisals against Canada, ready for publication, were promptly pigeon- 
holed, and the Press described an “inspired” somersault Mr 
Chamberlain Germany knows to be a fighting man And Germany is 
in nearly the same position as ourselves as to food stuffs, and has no 
colomes But I am digressmg With her own colonies requiring 
icreasingly large grants in State aid from the Mother Country, 
Germany’s economic ambitions have naturally been drawn to the South 
American Continent, where a vast region of virgin soil and forest courts 
the axe and endeavour of the pioneer settler And of all the States in 
South America Brazil 1s considered to be by far the most promising, 
and not without reason 

Very little being known about German enterprise in Brazil, 1t may be 
as well to give here some account of it, and see to what extent ıt has 
gone Asin German shipping, so in colonisation, the men and skippers 
of the Hansa lead the way In the year 1897 the Hanseatic Colonial 
Society took over the business of the former Hamburg Colonial 
Association, then msolvent, which since its foundation in 1850 had for 
its object the orgamsed colonisation of Germany in Brazil Up to 
1896 the German Government had endeavoured to check emigiation ; 
but with the repeal ın 1896 of the von der Heydt rescript prohibiting 
emigration to Brazil, the Government has observed neutrality, and, if 
anything, now passively supports ıt On the 13th of November, 1808, 
the German Government conceded a patent to the Hanseatic Colonial 
Society, which now comprises some 3,500 membeis and publishes an 
organ of its own It took over some 657,255 hectares of land, or a 
property about the size of Delaware or Northumberland (2,053 square 
miles), ın the State of Santa Catharina, having obtained the land from 
the State on condition that ıt should be colonised in 20 years’ time 
with permission to settle on the land as many as 6,000 immigrants 
yearly Since then the two former independent German Colomies, 
Dona Francisca to the north, and Blumenau to the south of it, have 
been incorporated in the original property; and the whole colony 1s 
now called “ The Hansa” Statistics as to its population and area are 
unavailable, but ıt may be taken to be about the size of Yorkshire 
This colony now forms a complete state within a state, and is divided 
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unto admunistrative districts, German influence being everywhere 
paramount In the German municipalities, as they are called, of Joinville, 
Blumenau, and Sao Bento, there are German schools, churches, beer- 
houses, theatres, concert halls, gymnasia, choral societies, etc, and ife 
there ıs much the same as in the Fatherland The Hanseatic Socety 
sends emigrants out by the North German Lloyd steamers and by the 
Hamburg South American Steamship Company’s boats It sells 
land to the emigrants in parcels on an average of about 100 acres apiece 
at three different prices according to the quality of the soil, the choice 
of ground being decided by lot Credit ıs granted for seven years, and 
a 10 per cent. rebate 1s accorded for ready payment for the land, which 
is exceedingly rich, as an example of this ıt will suffice to mention 
, that the cotton grown in the Blumenau district obtained a first prize 
at the Paris Exhibition 

As yet Germans have accomplished little ın the shape of political 
organisation, a former attempt to found a “German Party” having 
collapsed owing to the hostility evinced towards it by the Brazilians 
Most of them, too, are no longer German subjects owing to their 
unwillingness to inscribe their names ın the consular books which entails 
hability to serve ın itself a powerful deterrent But in all other 
respects they are German to the core Brazil ıs the only country over 
the seas where German settlers have preserved their nationality in race 
and language Want of affimity with the exotic Latin type has kept 
them from intermarnage, and with the natives they have nothing in 
common In IgoI a rough estimate puts the Germans in Santa 
Catherina in and out of the colony at 80,000 to 100,000 

But the Hansa Colony, which ıs unique ın its way, 1n no way represents 
the sum total of Geman interest in Brazil, of which, indeed, it forms 
but an infinitesimal part In the rich province of Rio Grande do Sol, 
for example, German interest is predominant Out of a total popula- 
tion of 897,000, a full quarter are Germans, and German capital 1s 
largely invested in railways, mines, and similar enterprises, in electricity 
andın business In Parana, too, out of a population of 249,000 a large 
proportion is German Among the reasons put forward by the German 
Government three years ago for the necessity of increasing the Navy 
was this very question of German capital and interest in Brazl Itisa 
very real interest , clear to everyone when 1t 1s realised that two-thirds 
of Brazil’s national debt 1s in the hands of Germans 

Doubtless a good many people will be surprised to learn that the 
Disconto Bank and the Deutsche Bank of Berlin have come to an 
agreement between themselves with regard to South America. To 
facilitate trade and promote German interests, the iwo banks in 
question have divided South America into economic spheres of interest 
The Deutsche Bank has Peru, Chile and Argentina, while the Disconto 
Bank 1s concerned with Venezuela and Brazil They have agreed not 
to establish branches in each other’s “spheres,” and their object ’s to 
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capitalise the country, and to emancipate German merchants from 
dependence on Enghsh money markets and bankers They finance 
railways, municipal loans, and other propitious enterprises Recently 
they have become tired of financing railroads, as the States ın those parts 
of the world have a way of not paying the interest And only the other 
day, as will be recollected, the Disconto Bank’s clam of 30 milhon marks 
in Venezuela formed the second line claim put forward by the German 
Government Now the Brazil Bank for Germany belongs to the 
Disconto Company’s Bank, has a capital of 10 millon marks, with its 
headquarters at Hamburg, and branches at Rio Janeiro, Sáo Paolo and 
Santos, and 1s about to open a new one ın the nsing town of Portalegre 
The bank has been ın existence some sixteen years and pays 74 per 
cent dividends Its object ıs to open up trade As in Venezuela, so 
too in Brazil, this bank has a difficulty about a railway. Some years 
ago the bank financed a Brazilian railway in Oest de Minaes, and the 
interest on the loan—23 milhon marks—was paid up to 1898, since 
when it has been in default The matter deserves attention, because 
1t threatened to become a second Venezuela affair, which, however, has 
taught prudence More will be heard about it ın the future So much 
for the banks 

The future of this part of the world—Santa Catherina—said an 
eminent German pioneer,* “should belong to Germans” In no other 
part of the world has Germany such good prospects for the future as 
in South Brazil, 30 per cent. of whichis peopled by Germans North 
America, ıt seems, has no particular interest in Brazil as, with the 
exception of coffee, cacao and indiarubber, she can grow everything 
else that Brazil itself exports With three large steamship services 
monthly, Brazil 1s in closer touch with Europe than with the United 
States, which has only one such service Moreover, Brazil is 
bound to Europe by commercial treaties far more than with America, 
whom she has no special reason to favour. The Brazilians themselves, 
as Don Quixote said of Sancho Panza, are people of “ muy poca sal en 
“la mollera’”—slackbaked as we should call them—and German 
capital could gradually absorb the country Cotton plantations could 
be grown, concessions could be obtained to run German steamers on 
the tributaries of the Amazon to carry down the indiarubber to German 
export firms, who could then ship it ‘to be sold in Europe Witha 
powerfully capitahsed German export syndicate, with warehouses 
established at Rio, Bahia, Pernambuco, Sao Paolo, and possibly Para 
and Portalegre, the Brazilian market could be practically secured for 
German industry t The efforts of Dr Sellin, director of the Hanseatic 
Colonial Society, of Hermann Meyer, in Rio Grande do Sol, of Karl 
von den Steimens, of the German Brazilian Society, are all directed 
manifestly to that end , and only the other day a Berlin newspaper sent 
a capable correspondentt to travel through Brazil and study its economic 
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conditions ın order to enlighten Germans as to the Arcadia that awaits 
othem there. The heavy ground tax umposed by the Government on 
colonists in Rio Grande do Sol has quite recently been repealed, so 
that the future seems full of hope. Nor is there anything unreasonable 
in Germany’s position. If no one anticipates them, there 1s no reason 
why Germans should not colonise, capitalise, and eventually hold Brazil, 
just as we hold Egypt, or Russia Manchuna And although the 
German Government ıs careful to dissociate itself officially from the 
German “invasion” of Brazil, or any other, State ın South America, it 
stands godmother to its promoters, and has never yet censured 
Professor Schmoller who openly advocated such a policy The “ vanity 
“of self-denial” ıs not a modern virtue, and for Germany the issue 1s 
umportant. What are her chances m South Amenca** Unquestion- 
ably the Monroe doctrine which, as a former American president 
significantly expressed ıt, “grows with our growth,” ıs an obstacle in 
the way It would seem insuzmountable 
Five years ago the thing appeared feasible; not so to-day The 
danger exposed by the cry, “made mn Germany,” has been superseded 
by the American one, which 1s by far the most serious, both to us and 
to the Germans, for with American methods and means Europe cannot 
cope No people have recogmsed this more clearly than the Germans, 
who now candidly proclaim that England ıs no longer ın the race, and 
that the great rival to Germany ıs without a doubt the United States 
Europe ıs called upon to awake out of her hypnotic state and to fight 
America, the common enemy of allt In this commercial rivalry there 
hes the seed of future pohtical trouble. Unfortunately, the megalo- 
, mama which 1s afflicting modern Germans has precipitated them mto 
indiscretions which are not easily forgotten, or forgiven, or remedied 
If during the Boer War German anglophobia outraged all decency 
and alienated all sympathy hitherto entertained for them by 
Enghshmen, so too, dunng the Spanish disaster, did it go forth 
against Americans with a like disastrous effect As in England 
now, so m America then, and ever since, Germans cannot 
be said to be popular It ıs ther own fault On both 
sides of the ocean they have drawn attention to German aims, and 
to the growth of the German Navy, and the mevitable consequence 
has been that the navies of both countries have been correspondingly 
mereased So much so indeed, that, according to an estimate of 
Captain Sigsbee, formerly commander of the torpedoed “ Maine,” the 
navy of the United States, when the present programme is completed, 
will rank third among the fleets of the Powers Nor can it be said that 
the policy of “ petits sos” and small presents which the Emperor has 
adopted towards the United States has so far proved successful. 
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Englishmen cannot forget the efforts made by Germany to discredit 
Lord Pauncefote, although they ended in conspicuous failure In 
all this philandering with America there ıs a decidedly anti-English 
tendency, which, for all Germans may say to the contrary, Americans 

neither lke nor understand. The flush of freedom that animates 

Americans and American hfe ıs not understood by the Germans, to 

whom liberty is still a strange word It may seriously be doubted 

whether there ever can be any real interchange of popular sympathy 
between the freest people ın the world and a nation which passively 
countenances Russian police methods, a végzme honeycombed. with 
class prejudice, and the chicanery of mihtary offictaism The future 

of South America undoubtedly will depend on the Monroe doctrine and 

on the navy which is behind ıt There will come a time, not so remote 

in the future, when the economic absorption by the Germans of Brazil 

and other South American States may lead to political supremacy 
which, if questioned, must be abandoned or contended for If at such 

a juncture, the German Navy 1s strong enough confidently to engage 

the Amencan fleet, then conceivably the issue will be a fighting one 

Quite recently a number of German professors and publicists expressed 
open hostility to the “Monroe Doctrine,” which they described as an 
“empty pretension.” This is what one of the most serious American 
newspapers, The Journal of Commerce, rephed — 

“The last German professor to fall foul of the Monroe Doctrine 
“seems to show the usual Teutonic incapacity to understand what it 
“means He assumes that this ‘empty pretension’ on the part of the 
“United States ıs to control the destiny of the South American 
“countries and to keep Europeans out of them Professor Wagner 1s 
“anxious to maintain the Romanic element as a complement to 
“* Germanic culture,’ and thinks the predominance of the United States 
“in South America would not help the case He cannot see that the 
“United States seeks no predominance, but only objects to such 
“ European predominance as might suppress the Romanic element The 
“German mind fails to see that our policy 1s to leave South American 
“ countries independent, to develop on their own lines, and all we ask of 
“ Europe 1s that it shall leave them independent and not undertake to 
“appropriate their territory or suppress their sovereignty Professor 
“Wagners bluster and Professor Hartmann’s science are both 
“predicated on the assumption that the United States seeks to control 
“ım South America instead of merely insisting that Europe shall not 
“control It wishes South America to do its own controlling ” 

Rave agaist ıt as the German professors may, the Monroe Doctrine 
1s destined to bar Germany’s way Already, there are unmistakable 
signs that Americans have become cognisant of German aims and 
ambitions in South Amenca. They may be trusted to take care of 
themselves South Amenica 1s for the Americans The German 
conception of a greater Germany—with or without political dependency 
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—in South America is gomg to fail , for Americans would never tolerate 
it The great fleets which the two countries, watchful of each other’s 
growth, are building, may one day decide the issue, but the probabil- 
ties are that they will not German power has nsen too late in the 
world to outstrip America On the creation of a great American feet 
the fate of South America depends And Amenicans are aware of it, 
aware, too, that in proportion as it grows, Germany’s hopes fall, and that 
m its existence les one of the greatest possible securities for the 
maintenance of the British Empire 


RUSSIA, MANCHURIA AND MONGOLIA. 


HEN, in December, 1902, I discussed ın this REVIEW the 
meaning and the consequence of the somewhat mysterious 
arrangements concluded last year between the Governments of the 
Tsar and of the theoctatic King or Dalai-Lama of Tibet, I was 
mprudent enough to say that, ın presence of these considerable events, 
the Manchunan and Mongolian questions, settled as they were in 
reality, did not offer any further serious political interest Now, to the 
great astonishment of Europe, and, one may say, to the great trouble of 
the Manchu Dynasty, these questions have been reopened by the very 
Power that might have been thought to have the greatest possible 
interest in observing and imposing the strictest silence 
If Russia herself thinks fit to open a new discussion concerning her 
expansion over Manchuria and Mongoha, if now, after two years 
actual administration of these countnes, she wants China and the 
Maritime Powers to acknowledge officially as a change of the status 
guo what they have obstinately refused to admit as a simple faz 
accomplz during the whole period of the hideous war in Chi-h and the 
ridiculous negotiations at Peking, ıt must be supposed that Russia 
has imperative reasons for unrollmg once more the plans of her 
designs Her audacious step is a sign either of a very unsatisfying 
state of things m Manchuria and Mongolia, or of the definitive and 
indefeasible success of her admunistrative policy m these countries 
In the first view, she must have met with serious difficulties ın the 
orgamisation of her protectorate, obliging her to appeal to and to rely 
upon the “European Concert” and thus to obtain an increase of 
authority in her new provinces, 1n the second view, she ıs now feeling 
strong enough to thrust her schemes upon the Mantime Powers, to 
show the Manchu Dynasty her uresistible ascendancy over all her 
rivals in China, and to discredit the latter in the eyes of the Chinese 
official world, 
The twoprincipal pomts of dissent put forward ın the recent Russian 
proposals to the Manchu Dynasty consist, ın reality, m a mere demand 
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for the ratification of two concessions granted by China herself m the 
famous non-official Canton Convention, and acted upon (as I shall 
point out further on) even before the outbreak of the Boxer troubles, 
that 1s to say as early as May, 1900 These two points are, in short, 
the annexation of Manchuria and the protectorate of Mongolia. 

The Chinese Government, ın order to save their difficult situation in 
the “Eighteen Pr8vinces,” had assented to these conditions without 
any serious resistance But, having thus acted in connivance, and even 
im common with Russia, the whole of the subsequent policy of China 
with respect to the Maritime Powers could, of course, only be intended 
to hide away that unfriendly act, and to prevent dangerous inquiries 
and menaces But the Dynasty has not been saved from this humilia- 
tion By-and-by, a great number of details concernmg and proving 
the Russo-Chinese complicity were divulged, and the Maritime Powers, 
very uneasy in their new rôle of dupes of Russia, uttered loud but 
platomic protests Forced by this indignation—not quite sincere, ıt 1s 
necessary to say—the Manchu Government refused categorically to 
enter into negotiations on the subject of the new Russian proposals, 
and they are risking now, as it may seem, the loss of Russian friendship 
without gaining Western sympathy Good luck will have ıt, however, 
that China’s refusal 1s as platonic as Europe’s protest, the isolation 
of Manchuria and the Russian cıvıl administration ın that country and 
in Mongolia will doubtless go on as before And the sole question of 
interest now left open is to examine what political or economic con- 
sequences China’s refusal to acknowledge the actual status quo 1s likely 
to have bearing upon the further development of European expansion 
in the Far East 

These consequences, if there are any, concern two distinct orders of 
facts which are almost entirely independent of each other, and should 
be explained separately On the one side there 1s the special question 
of the force and the durability of the Russian régzme in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, and this question brings on again, on the other side, the 
great and perilous problem concerning the situation of the several 
Maritime Powers with regard to the Manchu régime in the “ Eighteen 
“Provinces” of the Middle Kingdom I shall endeavour to deal with 
the first of these questions, which 1s of great immediate consequence 


* * * * 


The Mongolo-Manchurian question, as it presents itself at this 
moment, ıs a very plun one The system of admunistration which 
Russia has established in those countries 1s to consolidate Russian 
military, political and economic sway In any one of these three 
departments ıs there any possibility left, ın the present state of things, 
of preventing by any means, short of war, the complete execution of 
Russia’s monopolising designs? e 

I think there ıs no such chance left Three years’ undisturbed and 
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gradual progress of pacific admınıstratıve policy has now brought about 
a marvellous work of ethnic assumilation which cannot be undone by 
mere diplomatic decision. The new organisation set up in these 
countries by Russia has been joyfully accepted by the native popula- 
tions, and all hope 1s vain that Russia, on a simple demand of her rivals, 
and in spite of her numerous and plausible pretexts for continuing her 
enterprise, should abandon the splendid fruits of thirty years’ anxious 
efforts 

A plain description of this policy will pomt out the actual situation 
much better than any discussion of general politics would do The 
method of orgamsation applied to Manchuria and Mongolia 13 not so 
well known as it ought tobe Russia, of course, wanted to keep secret 
her wonderful success until a moment should arrive when, her power 
being well consolidated, she could openly avow her intention to keep 
the Chinese “Outer Dommions” as new dependencies of the Tsar 
But it is really a curious matter of fact that up to this moment—when 
her task 1s accomplished—Russia has found her best accomplice ın her 
policy of silence in the absolute reserve of her nvals Most of the 
facts that are beginning now to excite the astonishment of the European 
statesmen and public were, indeed, well known as early as 1900 Iam 
sorry to speak of myself in connection with this matter, but ıt may be 
interesting to state, as an example, that in 1900 and 1901, when I 
travelled on the very chess-board of Russo-Chinese politics, I had an 
opportunity of following, step by step, the laymg out of the Russian 
administration in those countries, and sent over to Europe substantial 
statements concerning the Russian proceedings, statements which are 
now largely proved correct by the natural development of events, and 
which almost up to this moment have, with excessive caution, been 
considered as mere products of the imagination, although many other 
travellers, in the meantime, have corroborated my observations 

Europe, in the Manchurian matter, was the victim of a self-suggestion 
that has not even now ceased to bear upon the minds of our diplo- 
matists It consisted ın supposing Russia to be obliged to proceed ın 
Manchuria and Mongolia by brutal military force, against the will of the 
Chinese Central Government and the native authorities, and profiting 
merely by the utter disorgamisation of these provinces, even where the 
Manchu régzme had failed to disappear at the beginning of the Boxer 
troubles It 1s not necessary to evoke once more the spectre of the 
Canton Convention in order to point out the unusual naiveté of this 
conviction The facts speak for themselves ; as to Manchunia, at least, 
they are not unpublished. I published myself part of them, two years 
ago, in different papers, but ıt may be useful to summarise them in 
order to show the progressive assimilating action of Russia. 

We need not insist on the fact that in the spring of 1900, at a moment 
when nobody ın Europe seemed able to foresee the terrible events 
that were to take place in Chi-, the greater part of the Siberian forces 
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were mobilised, and considerable bodies of troops sent down to Vladi- 
vostok and to Manchuna, in order, as was said, to-protect the coast and 
the Manchunan railway, then unfimshed, agamst an imminent 
Japanese mvasion This artful misleading of pubhc opmion in her 
Asiatic possessions enabled Russia to concentrate beforehand an ariny 
of about 80,000 men on the borders of the countries which she wanted 
to invade ° 

But there is another fact that shows how well not only Russia but 
even the native population were prepared to accept the considerable 
changes that were to be accomplished some months later In Man- 
chura and Mongola, people were perfectly well-informed as to events 
that had not yet occurred, but which came to Pass soon after, and, what 
is more, they were informed by semu-official reports Thus, for instance, 
in July, 1900, a Chinese official in Mongolia was m a position to discuss 
with me at length all the reasons which had led the Manchu dynasty to 
have Peking occupied in a friendly way by Russian auxihary troops , 
and the letter from Shan-si that contained this curious information 
explained, besides, very important details concerning the “alliance of 
“the Tsar with the Bogdo-Khan agamst the Transoceanic Powers” 

A short time after, when the situation at Peking was sufficiently 
serious to excuse the adoption of military measures, when, in other 
words, Russia got hold of a pretext for occupymg—as a duty of self- 
protection—in the eyes of all Europe the territories she wanted to 
consider her own, the Commander-in-chief, General Grodekoff, printed 
a proclamation that was sent out all over Manchuria, Mongolia and 
the Amur Province This mamifesto, takmg up officially the story of 
a Russo-Chimese alliance, prevented in due time all possible warlike 
resistance on the part of the natives whose countries were soon after 
peacefully invaded by the Russian Army The Chinese text of this 
important proclamation runs as follows — 


Viceroy Grodekoff publishes and posts up a proclamation, 
saying The old tradition of unalterable friendship between the 
White and Yellow Tsars exists now as much as ever. The minds of 
some of our subjects have been troubled by the news of a revolt in 
the Middle Kingdom The fraternal friendship of the Russian and 
Chinese emperors having never been closer than at present, and the 
Chinese Court being now in a somewhat embarrassed position, the 
White Tsar, in continuance of old amicable traditions, obliging him 
to lend fraternal aid, comes to assist the Chinese Government ın the 
re-establishment of order, and, to this end, puts troops at his 
disposal There ıs therefore no state of war 

The subjects of both Emperors, therefore, should be in as good 
relations as their masters Quarrels and insults between them will 
be severely punished Any obstacle to pacific trade, except as 
regards the Russian troops, will be considered as brigandage Its 
thus to be hoped that the alhed Governments will sRortly re- 
establish order and complete tranquillity 
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The excellent and decisive ımpressıon made by this proclamation on 
the natives was marred three weeks later by the notorious and horrible 
diowning of Blagovestchensk This criminal act provided Russia with 
the pretext for occupying Manchuna The principal question for the 
Rusian Government, indeed, was how to find a means of convincing 
Europe that an acute state of war existed, and was likely to exist for 
several years to come, in Manchuria. For, in spite of all official 
Russian assertions, there have never been Boxers in Manchuria, nor 
even, since the Japanese war, Chinese regulars There were only 
Hunhuses (not Tunguses, as European papers have been writing for 
years) These Hunhuses (in Chinese hong-ho-tze—robbers) are not 
of Tunguse but of Chinese origin For more than a decade they were 
the uncontested masters of the commercial routes of Manchuria, so that 
not only private caravans, but even the highest Chinese officials, when 
making their tours, had to arrange with them for free passage and to 
travel under cover of the Hunhuse flag 

When Russia began the construction of the Manchurian railway, their 
power fell into decay , but though represented as Russia’s enemies, they 
have, ever since the year 1900, saved the world policy of the Tsar At 
the instigation of Russian agents, a few hundreds of them ciossed the 
Amur, near Blagovestchensk, and sacked two (Chinese) peasants’ hovels 
on Russian terntory China attacked Russia! The army was officially 
mobilised, and a series of 1magmmary hostilities began ın Manchuria 
By a strange misunderstanding, all Chinese immigrants at Blagovest- 
chensk were treated as invaders and flung into the Amur When thus 
heroic, warhke and profitable crime was accomphshed, Europe 
understood the necessity for Russia to make a great war on China. 
Grodekoff, then, peaceably traversed Manchuna. From time to time 
his valiant battalions met with one or two dozens of Hunhuses, who 
were gloriously and repeatedly defeated, and who offered Grodekoff 
numerous opportunities of sending splendid telegrams of victory 
In realty, his Cossacks, almost all of whom were of Buriate or 
Mongol race, and Buddhists, were received as friends and brothers 
by the population, and everywhere as hiberators from the Hunhuse 
tyranny Towards the end of September, Grodekoff got up splendid 
reviews, and, in his order of the day, which I heard read to the troops, 
he thanked God and the soldiers for “having valorously acquired 
“for the Russian Empire the old Chinese province of Manchuria, now 
“the province of the Right Bank of the Amur” 

But this glonous display of the conqueror’s power was not yet funny 
enough The majority of the Hunhuses had retired southward There 
they took occasion to destroy the vast non-existing material stocks of 
the Manchunan railway, which, ıt is strange to say, were not protected 
by the grand Russian army This misfortune filled the engineers with 
an immense joy , 1t paralysed, in fact, the possible control of an inquiry 
commission which had already been named im St Petersburg for the 
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purpose of discovering the gigantic frauds committed on the construc- 
tion funds Nevertheless, these industrious financiers were ungrateful 
enough to demand a severe punishment of their saviours Moreover, 
the friendly sentiments of the population, composed almost exclusively 
of quiet and pacific Chinamen, could but increase as fast as the Rusšıanś 
hunted the Hunhuses out of the mhabited districts These were 
reasons enough fox sending against the precious authors of the trouble 
divers expeditions, the news of which spread all over Europe the 
warlike renown of the Russian soldiers 

In the meanwhile, very friendly relations were formed between the 
invaders and the Chinese inhabitants And on both sides the sensation 
of being ın a state of war disappeared rapidly Russia was now apply- 
ing principles such as were likely to induce ın the people sympathy as 
well as admiration She no more showed the peaceful inhabitants 
her military superiority, but the superiority of her civil administration, 
which evidently guaranteed the calm and security of life and property 
much better than did the Manchu or the Hunhuse régime 

‘In order to secure the lasting possession of the occupied country, in 

military, political and economic respects, three tasks had to be accom- 
plished to clear the country of the Hunhuses and maintain Government 
authority, to forestall commercial competition by the introduction of 
Russian colonists , and to establish the clear and ngorous Russian fiscal 
organisation ın place of the continual vexations of the Chinese tax 
collectors The accomplishment of these essential tasks, long in 
preparation, was effected in the summer of 1901 

The military measures which Russia has taken in her new province 
will doubtless appear as the most important from the European point 
of view They are, in fact, closely connected with the famous evacua- 
tion clause of the so-called Manchurian Convention 

The Russian army, after October, 1900, held all the inhabited 
districts of Manchuna , it soon succeeded in pushing back the Hunhuse 
bands to the borders of the Mongolian deseit It was wise enough, on 
the contrary, not to destroy them, which would have been a much easier 
task But the existence of the Hunhuse bands was the sole possible 
pretext for leaving strong garrisons all along the commercial roads and 
in most of the Chinese towns They were an inexhaustible source of 
new troubles and of new victories Russia was enabled by means of 
those wretched people to prove, in the eyes of Europe, the absolute 
necessity of her presence, and, in the eyes of the Chinese, her excellent 
peateful intentions For extreme distress periodically drove the 
Hunhuse bands from the barren steppes of the Gob: down to the rich 
and industrious centres guarded by the Russian troops, just as ın winter 
the wolves approach the peasants’ hovels It would have been disastrous 
for Russia if these periodical nots had failed, while, as things are, the 
complete pacification of Manchuria, and consequently the possibility of 
Russia withdrawing her troops, cannot take place until the very moment 
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when it will be for the interest of Russia herself to retire Up to this 
time—I am sorry to make use of this expression—it has been mere 
bluff on the part of the Maritime Powers to remind Russia of the 
platonic evacuation clause embodied in the Manchurian Convention 
If a’ moment should come when Russia would feel obliged to answer 
her nvals’ protests by better arguments than courtly diplomatic notes, 
there would suddenly break out ın South Western Manchuria a furious 
explosion of “Boxers’” or Hunhuses’ terrorism , and the Maritime 
Powers would have to thank God and the Tsar that there were troops 
enough to prevent a fnghtful pamic in Chi-h Russia, ın this case, 
would doubtless obtain as a peace-brokerage the uncontested possession 
of the country I daresay that this is the chief reason for Russia’s 
disdainful treatment of her rivals’ vain interventions The Hunhuses 
are reserved for this grand occasion They are once more to save 
Russia’s world-policy at a critical moment í 

As for the rest, the Manchunan Convention, intended to tranquillise 
Western panic and not at all to organise Manchuria on a new basis, 
cannot make any change ın the military position Russia has the right, 
if not the duty, to guard the Manchurian railway The Moscow agree- 
ment—or “Cassini Convention,” as ıt is sometimes called—which 1s 
a real contract concerning the construction and the admunistration of 
the railway, concedes that nght to Russia, indeed, no Power could 
undertake such a task upon other terms This fundamental stipulation 
has never been revoked, and could not possibly be revoked. Russia, 
therefore, in spite of all Manchurian and other conventions, and in 
spite of all vain protests, 1s perfectly authonsed to keep military forces 
in sufficient number at any place where the security of the railway 1s m 
question And, I may at once add, such protection 1s perhaps as 
necessary agaist the Maritime Powers as against the Boxers or 
Hunhuses And even 1f the Hunhuses had disappeared , even if Russia 
“evacuated” the towns, villages and districts which her army has 
occupied since 1900, the railroad with its numerous stations, buildings, 
work-shops, etc, would afford Russia the strongest possible strategic 
position on the flank of the Marıtıme Powers 

It 1s well known that in order to calm Europe, Japan and America, 
a small part of Manchuria has recently been “evacuated” according to 
this principle The troops have left Mukden and some other towns 
But on Russian lines, the railway stations are often a mule or two distant 
from the places they belong to, and this 1s the case throughout 
Manchuna. Before evacuating the towns, vast barracks had been 
built at the stations, and the Russian army withdrew from Manchuria, 
only to settle om the ground of the so-called East-China Railway This 
“evacuation” will be profitable to the health of the soldiers , unfor- 
tunately, its effect may prove to be quite different on the diplomatists 
of the Marıtıme Powers 

Too little attention has hitherto been paid to the czvz/ occupation of 
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Manchura Troops are not—above all in the eyes of the Chmese— 
a salutary element, nor even a sign of a permanent régzme Commercial 
establishments and peasants’ colonies alone seemed able, ın the midst of 
Chinese populations, to guarantee peaceable possession Russia had 
thought out such a policy of colonisation long before the outbreak of 
the war As early as May, 1900, there were about 80,000 Russian 
emigrants, all peasant families, at the terminus of the trans-Siberian 
railway on the Amur These poor people, it was said, were to get 
grants of land in the Amur province, m the meanwhile they were 
hterally starving at Stretensk because there were no means of communt- 
cation The whole of the European Press descnbed the distress of 
these pioneers of Russian civilisation In fact, they were parked at 
Stretensk like beasts ready for export, for purely political reasons 
They were not destined to remain in that barren country where all their 
efforts would have been fruitless Their grants could not yet be made, 
as they were situated sn central Manchuria In November, 1900, when 
Russia was able again to make use of the Manchurian railway, the 
emigrants were conveyed to Harbin Part of them got land along the 
railroad, where numerous Russian villages suddenly sprang up, others 
were, by-and-by, sent down to the Argun valley, the best agricultural 
district of the country, and settled near the banks of that river The 
places inhabited by these Russian colonists of course got Russian names, 
Russian police, and Russan admimustration, and they are now in the 
centre of Manchuna, the very heart of future Russification These 
proceedings are, I think, an absolute proof, 1f any proof be needed, of 
Russia’s intention to incorporate Manchuria in her Asiatic Empire, and 
of the vanity of all Western efforts to have this country evacuated on 
a simple demand 

But there ıs a still more important point ın the Russian policy 
which requires clear explanation, the more so as it 1s hardly known 
to her rivals The fiscal reorgamsation of the country gives to the 
Tsar absolute contiol over the whole of the commercial, financial and 
pohtical hfe Hitherto, the Maritime Powers, when they approached 
the Manchurian question, have based their oprmons on what they had 
observed on the coast and in part of the Mukden province Their 
views have been confined to the Russan policy at New-chwang and in 
the small districts where, up to 1900, their commerce had found tts 
way They have not considered this policy as being an apphcation of 
general principles already in vigour throughout the country New- 
chwang 1s a free port, and the so-called Russian taxes collected in the 
place may be plausibly explained by the suggestion that Russia 1s, in 
fact, the mere executive agent of the Chinése authority, the taxes 
collected berg employed in behalf of the security of Chinese hfe and 
trade in Manchuria. Some other measures of Russification in the mari- 
time province, such as the removal of Protestant and Catholicemissions, 
are, I daresay, just as well based on consideration for Chinese feeling , 
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the Russian orthodox church has no missions at all Russia wants to 
leave the Chinese with their national religions, in order simply to avoid 
contest and quarrels and to afford no pretext for troubling the calm 
And, in the present state of things, ı1f Russia were hberal enough to 
admit non-Russian missionaries to Manchurta, she would merely secure 
one more opportunity of having order disturbed and consequently 
proving the need to have considerable forces at hartd 

My own observations, however, as well as the declarations of high 
Russian officials, show that the Tsar expects much more from peaceable 
financial control than from military renown ‘The introduction of 
Russian-fiscal polity was, of course, a very difficult matter The public 
organisation of such a civil Goverament was hkely one day to open the 
eyes of Europe as to the real character of the Russian conquest The 
issue of this dilemma had, however, long been obvious Russia 
possesses in the Far East, for the accomplishment of everything that 1s 
permitted to private individuals but forbidden to States, an agent of 
extraordinary cleverness and power—namely, the Russo-Chinese Bank 
It was created with reference to the Manchurian railway’ It acts, 
however, as the real executive of the political schemes of the Govern- 
ment From its very foundation the bank had succeeded in organising 
throughout the Russian sphere of interest a marvellous system of 
economic influence It opened a great number of unavowed agencies, 
managed by clever Chinese bankers, ıt employed, ın behalf of Chinese 
encumbered merchants and compamies, enormous and mysterious 
resources, 1t controlled, after two years’ subtle activity, most of the 
big Chinese firms ın Manchuria, and, besides that, the rapidity with 
which tt gianted discounts and transferred cheques quickly brought 
it general sympathy And in the case of the Chinese, among whom 
economic organisation, to a large extent, takes the place of politics, 
patriotism, and morals, the bank was bound to be, through its numerous 
branches, a political agent of the greatest importance 

Now, the Russian fiscal organisation 1s summed up 1n the eyes of the 
peoples of Asia in the existence of kaznatcherstvos, or Imperial 
treasury offices, which are practically the symbol of Russian domination 
These establishments receive the taxes, pay the salaries, and are at the 
same time the agents of the Savings Bank Their employés are, of 
course, officials appointed by the Ministry of Finances Such treasury 
offices, which, for the Chinese, are the sign of a definitive and pacific 
domimation, ın contradistinction to the military occupation peculiar to 
mvasions of short duration, were organised in Manchuria as early as 
December, 1900 This was very skilfully done The staff of the 
Russo-Chinese bank was simply increased by stealthily adding a number 
of Government officials, so that each agency might be at the same time 
a Rhagnatcherstvo A school had already existed for the past five years 
at Urgaein Mongolia, where the Chinese, the Mongolian and the 
Manchu languages were taught to young Russian students These 
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men were trusted, at big salaries, with the new semi-official posts where 
it Was necessary to remain in contact with the native people The 
Chinese administration being wholly disorgamsed, the bank took up 
the fiscal work of the unfortunate mandarms who—of course—assented 
to this modification People therefore went now, to pay therr taxes, 
to the agencies of the bank, just as they did before to the governor’s 
yamen Russian “taxes, except imposts on alcohol, etc, are not yet 
mtroduced , but there are now high officials of the assessment depart- 
ment and of the survey service working on the problem of the 
introduction of Russian contributions It 1s certain that, under the 
present system, the Chinese find themselves better off than under the 
awful financial oppression of the mandarins Russia, at this moment, 
does not want to get financial profit from this fiscal orgamisation, she 
1s only endeavouring to have Manchuria existing by herself and 
attached by public sympathy to the régime of the Tsar This 
she has obtained People are delivered from MHunhuse and 
mandarin oppression Taxes are equitable Russian paper 
money, with a fixed rate of exchange, 1s legal tender Russian 
county-courts, applymg a cheap and well-intentioned junsdiction, 
are preferred everywhere to Chinese tribunals And—lI feel obhged 
to say, although I am not at all a friend of Russian expansion—this 
wonderful policy has succeeded so well, that at this moment, I am 
firmly convinced, a sincere Manchunan plebiscite would decide plamly, 
by an immense majority, against the Manchu Dynasty and for the Tsar 

I willingly grant that this Russophile disposition of the natives ıs a 
poor consolation for the Maritime Powers But, as matters stand, ıt 1s 
doubtless much more judicious to save our commercial situation in the 
country than to make useless diplomatic efforts, or to msk a war, to 
regain a very disputable (and expensive) political sway. I think that 
with respect to Manchuria only one question ıs left open, and that the 
most mteresting one—the open-door policy 

It 1s worth while to insist here upon the fact that the economic 
motives of Russian expansion m the Far East are of quite a different 
nature to those which are guiding the other Powers in China. Russia 
wants to make herself master of the North China provinces, not in the 
hope of finding there new markets for her industrial products, but, on 
the contrary, new centres of industrial products She wants an 
amalgamation of Chinese industry with the Russian peasant system, and 
not a mere commercial conquest This is the reason why—to speak of 
Manchuria only—she 1s obliged to prevent the immigration, colonisa- 
tion and fixed settlement of non-Russians and non-Chinese, but remaitis 
willing and even eager to patromse the import of foreign goods and 
the investment of foreign capital in the country, being herself unable 
at this moment to stock the Manchurian market or to work the natural 
resources of her new province ° 

In these circumstances, it is useful to state, the Manchurian question 
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offers two opposite aspects according as it 1s considered from the 
Japanese point of view or from the Western Japan not only wants to 
sell goods in Manchuria, she wants to colonise the country, and this 
Russia cannot possibly permit Even before the occupation of Manchuria, 
Rusgia had remarked the danger of Japanese immigration into 
the Amur province, and had taken severe measures (passports of short 
validity, refusal to authorise the managing of industreal establishments) 
in order to avoid the presence of a settled Japanese population She 
has, recently, applied the same measures to Manchuria, and has thus 
given a death-blow to Japanese emigration The “open-door” in 
Manchuria ıs for the Japanese an open-door for men, and for the 
Europeans an open-door for goods It would be very dangerous to 
confound these two meanings of the word 

The present exasperation of Japan against Russia 1s justified by the 
total failure of her expansion policy on the Continent But, in case of 
a serious conflict, I am afraid that, at least as concerning Manchuria, 
Russia is very likely to have on her side, at least in secret, the common- 
sense of the Powers In mooting the “ open-door-for-men” question 
just now, Japan is late, anda httle too bold She wants, ıt would seem, 
simply to reap the fruits of Russia’s labour It would be a fine success 
for Japan, indeed, to conquer and work by an immense immigration 
movement a country which she would have been absolutely unable to 
colonise, if Russia had not toiled and paid for it for long years 
past Russia has spent, in Manchuria, at least sixty milhons 
sterling, and this enormous expense, we must avow, has 
profited that country much more than Russia—at least, so 
far Japan may obtain free immigration into Manchuna by 
war, but ıt ıs impossible, in the present state of things, to 
allow her the nght to clam such a favour as a matter of international 
justice If Russra destroyed her East-China railway, if she resuscitated 
the Hunhuse tyranny and the oppressive system of mandarin govern- 
ment, 1f she brought back the general misery of unemployed workmen 
and the impossibility of trade between different towns and districts , 
if she again fortified Chinese authority, and if Manchuria were again an 
mtegral part of China, then Japan might be admitted to show her 
civilising force, but, then, she would not do so, because the risk would 
be too great, and even if she were willing, the same European Concert 
that now mcriminates Russia would compel her to abandon her 
ambitious plans This Japan ought to consider before adding fuel to 
the flame of a most dangerous agitation 

Neither England, in spite of the Japanese alliance, nor America, in 
spite of her commercial interests, can possibly discuss the open-door 
question on the same basis as Japan If they declared their solidarity 
with Japan on the “ evacuation” or immigration point, they would not 
only prove the imsincerity of the Peking negotiations and of the 
Japanese alhance clauses, but also re-open the awful question of the 
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“ Eighteen Provinces,” a question in which England and America have 
everything to lose and nothing to win 

As matters now stand, England and America being commercial 
Powers, and defending exclusively commercial interests m Manchuria, 
I cannot but maintain that the Russian 7ég2me in that Country will cause 
no injury to the further development of their enterprises As I 
stated some months ago in this REVIEW, Manchuria is one of the most 
obvious instances in favour of the modern pmnciple, that economic 
invasion, far from needing military or political support, may bring about 
the virtual conquest of foreign colomies On the commercial battle- 
field, even ın Manchuria, Russia 1s condemned to surrender And at 
this very moment, in spite of all political efforts, Manchunia is really 
being conquered by English and American economic expansion. 
Russia has not manufactured goods enough to make Manchuria a 
market for exclusively Russian productions If she wants to civilise 
economic life m the country, she must needs apply to England and 
America Sheis, and will be for a long time to come, absolutely unable 
to establish in Manchuria any kind of commercial or industrial 
monopoly Of course, customs duties, taxes on concessions and other 
imposts will be collected by Russia , but 1f Manchurta were to remain a 
Chinese province, such taxes would probably be as heavy as they are 
under Russian admimistration. All mining concessions as yet agreed 
upon are in the hands of English and American firms, they have been 
signed, ıt is true, in Peking, but they have been granted, it 1s quite as 
true, in St Petersburg Export and import trade by sea are at the 
mercy of non-Russians The overland trade by railway, except as to 
what 1s called caravan-tea, is tempting almost exclusively English 
commerce, it 1s, indeed, a stupendous fact, that the bulk of manu- 
factured goods coming from Russia and sold in Manchuria are English 
products forwarded first to St Petersburg Except as to tax-paying, 
therefore, and perhaps a limitation of the number of foreign commercial 
managers and agents, Western trade will meet with no obstacle in 
Manchuria, and on the other hand, this trade, which was almost nil 
before the Russian occupation, may now avail itself of the re-establish- 
ment—an fact, the creation—of order and security I have no mtention 
of belauding Russia, nor of espousing her cause in the present quarrel 
I only want to explain the actual situation and to point out, in this way, 
that the preyudice caused to the Maritime Powers (except Japan) 1s not 
so great as ıt may seem, that this injury, at any rate, bears no reasonable 
proportion to the awful risk of a conflagration, and that, 1f there are 
any means of stopping Russian expansion, they are certainly not to be 
found in platonic protests agaist what 1s done, but in opposing economic 
methods as preventives of what Russia hopes to do 

The harsh discussion which 1s going on as to clashmg interests m 
Manchuria has absorbed the whole of the public attention, apd Russia’s 
accessory demand, addressed to China, on the subject of “ Government 
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“reforms” ın Mongola has, in the meantime, receded into the back- 
ground of the Asiatic political stage The Mongolian question, it is 
curious to say, 1s hardly known even to Western diplomatists It does 
not bring on, indeed, immediate problems of commercial nvalry, nor 
does it offer any opportunity of causing serious vexation to Russia 
It 1s, however, from the purely political point of view, at least as 
important as the troublesome Manchurian puzzle 

Russia had been practically prepared for her expansion over Mon- 
golia ever since 1898 Mongolia has always been the great road of 
conquerors to China The modern great road of conquest, of course, 
was to bea railway And this railway question was the starting-point 
of one of the most gigantic farces ever concocted ın history 

By-and-by, indeed, Russia became aware that Mongolia was not so 
poor and barren a country as most of the Western geographers suppose , 
and among the variety of natural wealth that Mongolia might afford, 
there was one that inflamed the spint of the Russian Government: 
Mongolia ıs one of the richest gold districts in the world The 
Treasury wanted the Mongohan gold, and this gold, as yet hypothetic, 
became at once the real lever of the whole of Russian expansion over 
the country There 1s a law, introduced in China ın the 13th century by 
the Mongol Dynasty, and officially still ın force, which enacts that 
“under pain of death, no private person shall dig for precious metals or 
“treasures hidden in the earth” The Russian Government, therefore, 
wanted a special authorisation, while the Ministry of Finances could 
not possibly undertake to orgamise mining enterprises ın a foreign 
country except through the medium of a lay-figure depending 
on its orders Now, the special conditions of the Chinese 
Emperor’s rule over Mongolia would have it that the Manchu 
authority was not an immediate one in that country, the 
Manchu Emperor is the suzerain and not the sovereign of Mongolia, 
he cannot dispose of the ground nor of any branch of the internal 
administration, except the collection of one special tax The 
Mongol law depends solely on tradition and on the will of the Khans 
The Manchu Emperor and his Chinese State-Council, therefore, had 
no nght to abrogate, in behalf of the Russian enterprise, the gold- 
statute concernmg Mongola Such a right appertained exclusively 
to the three Great Khans, Tsetsen-, Tushet-, and Jassakt-Khan, and in 
this special case to the chief of the Khalkhas in Central Mongolia, 
Tushet-Khan, who resided at Urga 

The agent of the Russian Government in the matter, as ıt has been 
im Manchuria, was the Russo-Chinese Bank The manager of its 
Urga branch office, Mr Grot, a man of remarkable skill and intelli- 
gence, was not only the banker of the Russian Consulate and the 
Russian merchants, but also, of course, a large creditor of the Khan , 
he was chasged with the establishment of the Mongohan gold mines 
The Bank, agaist its better judgment, apphed for Mr Grot to the 
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Emperor at Peking, and asked for an authorisation conferring on hima 
privilege to dig for gold in the mountaims to the North of Urga. The 
Emperor, for reasons which ıt would iead me too far to explain here, 
granted this illegal concéssion Forthwith, without even informing 
the Khan, gold-washings were established, about eighty miles from 
Urga 

Tushet-Khan protested, prohibited the laying out of the washings, and 
insisted upon the ancient gold-statute The Bank produced its Peking 
concession and continued ostensibly to fit up its engines, which had 
been made beforehand ın America The Khan, highly irritated, gave 
his subjects a strict order not to sell any provisions, fuel or timber, to 
the Russian staff at the mnes The situation became critical The 
manager of the Bank and the Consul, Mr Shishmanieff, paid a visit to 
Bogdo-Gigen, the Grand Lama, whose orders are often better obeyed 
than those of the Khan Bogdo-Gigen spoke kindly to them and 
accepted a tip of 15,000 roubles, for which he was expected to annul 
the decision of the Khan But, having received his present, he 
immediately issued an edict punishing by all the pains of hell those 
who would disobey the Khan 

The Bank made an official complaint to the Consul, and the latter, 
as had been arranged beforehand, applied to Manchu-Amban, the 
Imperial Chinese High Commissioner in Mongolia, who also resided 
at Urga This poor fellow, having never been informed of what was 
going on, either by his Government, or by the Khan, or by the Consul, 
was at a loss to understand what this quarrel was about, but seeing 
the Imperial seal on the concession, he could not but disapprove the 
action of the Khan and the Lama The Khan, msisting upon his 
right, supported, as 1t was, by a sufficient force of militia, would not 
submit to Manchu-Amban’s decision On the contrary, he conceived 
the good idea of summoning the High Commissioner to intervene as the 
natural defender of the satus guo, and to take us part against the 
Consul Manchu-Amban, furious at the negligence of his Government, 
which left hım alone with opponents whose arguments he could not 
even understand. declared, ın an access of bad humour, that he would 
not trouble himself further about the matter, and that the Khan and 
the Consul had better arrange this rıdıculous mcident by themselves 
With this declaration of the High Commussioner, the Manchu Dynasty 
vittually resigned thew suzeramty over Mongolia The effect was 
immediate Tushet-Khan took the audacious step which Russia 
secretly expected him to do He put himself out of the sphere of 
Chinese authority and convoked the Great Kumilta, the general 
assembly of the Mongol nobility, and the highest Court for all State 
affairs 

The first meetings of this assembly, which took place in January, 
1900, were altogether turbulent They decided to mobilise the whole 
of the Mongol mbtia “to defend their country from foreign pre- 
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“tensions.” In fact, they seem to have believed that the Emperor 
mtended to cede their country to the Tsar by a simple act of disclaimer, 
and they knew very well that ıf the Manchu Dynasty resigned, they 
might possibly form an independent lot of small States, and ın this case 
—they could not know, but Russia was well aware—Mongolia would 
have been a dangerous gulf between China and Siberia, and, in case 
of a Manchurian war, a dangerous enemy on the flank of Russia’s 
strategic position This could be prevented only by persuadmg the 
Khans that the Tsar’s suzerainty would be better, not only than the 
Emperor’s, but even than complete independence 

For this end, Russia was obliged to show her cards Mr Shish- 
marıeff, the Consul, accomplished this difficult task with admurable 
diplomatic skill He pointed out how the recent complications had 
arisen, not by the fault of the Tsar, but by that of the Manchu Emperor. 
The Tsar had neve: shown any intention of opposing, or treating with 
disrespect the will of the Khans, he confessed that he was wrong, but 
he insisted upon the fact that the responsible author of these troubles 
was the Emperor himself. The Russian trade was enriching Mongolia, 
whereas the Chinese trade was ruming the whole of the Mongol nation 
Thus, the piteous situation of Mongolia, economic as well as political, 
was the fault of the Chinese Emperor The Tsar’s opmion was that 
the establishment of gold mines could not but be attended with splendid 
results, the prosperity of the country would necessarily increase, and 
Russia’s co-operation was inevitable, the Khans being unable to work 
the mines, as all machinery came from Russia. The greatest benefit, 
however, for Mongolia, would be the construction of the great railway 
from Kiakhta to Kalgan The Tsar, therefore, offered them entire 
independence in their home affairs, and by way of reward for their 
authorisation of the gold mines, he was willing to charge himself with 
protecting the Khans from all Chinese or other invasions at his own 
cost In these circumstances, the Tsar would be very glad if the 
Khans accepted his “ uncleship” 

All this, frequently repeated and explained at length, was, 1f not 
correct, at least very plausible. The anger of the Khans agaist their 
suzerain was great And one hundred thousand roubles apportioned 
as presents to some of the noble lords did the rest, the more so as, ım 
reality, the sympathy of all Mongols—who compared their bad con- 
dition with that of the Russian Buriats—was with the Russians and 
against the Chinese The Mongol militia were dismissed Some 
time after, an immense panic (very skilfully brought forth, as I can 
state, having been on the spot) arose all over Mongolia about the 
Boxers, who were falsely said to be in the South of the Gob: The 
Russian Government, in order to calm popular fright, was kind enough 
to send over to Urga, from Kiakhta, four sotnias of Cossacks, who 
assembledethere two months before for this very purpose These 
troops, all Buriats, speaking a language the Mongols understand, mostly 
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Buddhists, were welcomed, after a splendid mde of 250 mules, by the 
Urga people with an outburst of enthusiastic joy This was, if I 
remember right, on May 5th, 1900. 

The capital of Mongolia, with the Mongol pope and the chief Mongol 
king, was now in Russia's hands. Practically the cause was gained, 
but the question of organising a Russian Protectorate was still far from 
bemg settled At any rate, Russia had good reason to be satisfied 
for the moment During the Boxers’ troubles and the European inter- 
vention in Chi-h, peace reigned throughout Mongolia, and this “ sandy 
“sea” might serve, just as had been supposed, as a wide road to 
China The caravan-trade from Kalgan to Kiakhta was suspended 
for political reasons, all Russians and foreign travellers (I was one of 
the latter) were by artful or energetic measures prevented from residing 
any longer in the country—in order, as I was told later on, to give no 
opportunity of reporting to Europe the progress of the Russian policy 
This policy, strange to say, consisted chiefly in the caravan-transport 


of enormous quantities of silver mgots across the desert. I had’ 


numerous opportunities of checking the Kiakhta post account-books, 
and assisting at the discharging and re-charging of thousands of large 
consignments of silver, and I finaliy stated that from August, 1900, to 
February, 1901, an amount of about 20 million roubles had passed by 
Kiakhta. I was able to state that a small part only of these 
considerable sums, ın crossing Mongolia, was left behind at Urga, the 
balance disappeared to the South 

The Urga funds were employed in building some defences around 
the Consulate and the Bank, these fortifications were not very 
imposing; they consisted of earthworks, trenches and wire-network 
They were, however, quite sufficient to make any serious Mongol 
revolt impossible The Mongols, on the contrary, believed that these 
works were intended to protect them from Chinese invasions The con- 
struction, moreover, gave many Mongols, occupied chiefly in tea trans- 
port, and out of work for some months, an opportunity of edrning their 
bread, and led them to consider Russia as a saviour When the 
fortifications were finished (November, 1900), barracks and store- 
houses were built m order to afford healthy dwellings and subsistence 
to the future permanent Urga garrison, which was composed of one 
regiment of infantry, four sotnias of Cossacks, and three field batteries 

Meanwhile the Russian Government introduced into Mongolia a cıvıl 
régime copied from that which was succeeding so well in Manchura— 
with the sole difference that in Mongolia this system was only formal, 
and had not to prove its merits by actually taking ın hand the adminis- 
tration of the country All politicel and economic privileges that the 
Khans had possessed under Chinese domination were maintained 
Except roads, means of communication and gold-muning, Russia did 
not deal with Mongolian matters, and the Protectorate did aot cost the 
Government a penny The slight expense of officials and troops was 
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soon compensated for by the marvellous yield of the gold mines I 
remember that within one week, in the month of November, 1900, 
there was an output of nearly four poods of pure gold, worth some 
£9,900, and, as ıt seemed, the yield was likely to be still greater 

In December, 1900, the Government recurred to the mıtıal object of 
their Mongolian policy the trans-Mongolian ralway Two gigantic 
automobiles of special construction, with steam engines, wood fuel, 
and enormously large wheels to prevent the monsters from sinking 
into the sand, served to survey the track between Kiakhta and Kalgan 
They made at the same time a highly interesting experiment as to 
the possibility of a railway without rails across the desert The engines 
made about three miles an hour I was told, later on, that the survey 
was finished in July, 1901, and that in December, 1901, the real 
construction work was begun near Kiakhta 

While in Chi-li the Russian allies went on fiom one vain effort to 
another, the Tsar’s supremacy was so well and so peaceably 
established ın Mongolia, that in December, 1900, the Government 
thought fit to proceed to a solemn setting up of the Imperial Standard, 
a joyful festivity that could not but leave a deep impression on the 
minds of the Mongol people General Matsieffski, then Governor of 
Transbaikalia, was charged with the honourable task of representing 
Russia and the Tsar on this great occasion He proceeded from 
Chita to Kiakhta, where I met him on December 9/22nd, he set 
out in state for Urga on that date, and on December 13/26th, there 
was held at the Urga “ Consulate,” now the Resident’s palace, after 
setting up the Russian colours on the bulwark, a great banquet, where 
General Matsieffski, ın proposing the health of the Tsar and the 
Khan, said he was glad “ to announce that within one year the confines 

“of the Empire would certainly | be removed still far more to the South 

“than Urga” 

This hope was soon realised with the unconscious help of a poor 
South Mongol tribe, which from that moment was suddenly credited 
with playing ın Mongolia the same vôle as the Hunhuses ın Manchuria 
A iumour was spread that these Mongols, called Tsakhars, had 
taken advantage of the panic of 1900 to steal enormous quantities of 
tea dispatched, as was said, from Kalgan, and which had not reached 
Urga Although it was evidently a mere joke to pretend that three 
hundred robbers, known for their cowardice, could have carried off 
about a hundred thousand pounds of tea, three hundred carriages, four 
hundred oxen, a hundred horses, and a hundred armed men, the 
Government was kind enough to declare that such a state of things 
could not be allowed to continue, and that an expedition would be 
sent over from Kiakhta to the southern frontier of Mongolia, in order 
to “secure peaceful trade by the caravan-road, and occupy and 
“fortify fof this purpose the terminus of the road” 

There was evidently not the slightest msk in this extra- 
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ordinary expedition The sotnia of Cossacks that had the honour 
to perform this splendid raid was accompanied by the same 
engineer who had laid out the Urga defences He was charged with 
establishing fortified barracks, a kind of small detached fort (how 
much detached!) at Si-wan-tsze, at the top of the pass Cossacks 
were destined to remain m that place, thus holding the whole of the 
Mongolian commercial route at the mercy of Russia As a matter of 
course, Russia may now, just as well as two years ago, offer to Europe 
a plausible excuse for this bold enterprise by reporting rumours or 
stating the presence of mysterious troubles in Southern Mongolia. 
No control ıs possible in that part of the world But it ıs certain that, 
1f troubles should come to pass ın that country, they will have arisen 
only by Russian connivance, ıt must not be left out of view that the 
greatest possible luck for Russia is the outbreak of rebellions in 
districts where Russia alone 1s able to quash them, to save China and 
to work for Europe, and ın a word to find plausible pretensions to the 
gratitude of the whole world 

The pass of Si-wan-tsze, however, has an importance quite other 
than that of an essential point on the overland commercial road It 
commands the descent towards Kalgan, towards Siuan-hoa, towards 
Peking It commands, if used as a strategic basis, the whole tract 
of country between the Great Wall and the Yellow Sea The only 
question 1s whether 1t may, some day, become a strategic basis for 
Russia. The original construction of the trans-Mongolian iailroad is 
the immediate answer to this question 

At the very moment when the Si-wan-tsze expedition was about to 
set out to complete the actual occupation of the whole of Central 
Mongolia, Russia finally thought fit to associate the joy of the 
invaders with that of the natrves, and so to celebiate the proclamation 
of the official protectorate as a national festival New Year’s Day, the 
greatest Mongol holiday, offered this opportunity, and thus, on 
February 19th, 1901, the pacific conquest of Mongolia obtained a 
definitive and festive public ratification 

We may now remark that Russia, contrary to what might have been 
supposed, 1s not content with her actual success, she wants to have 
it acknowledged by her unfortunate friend, the Manchu Dynasty, and, 
implicitly, by her disappointed rivals The accessory demand which 
Russia addressed recently to China, together with the two famous 
conditions concerning Manchuria, are in reality nothing but a demand 
of ratification of the actual declaration of independence of the Mongol 
Khans, implying, of course, Russian suzerainty 


a * * * 


Concerning Russia’s formidable strategic and political position in 
Manchuna and Mongolia, such as I have endeavoured te explain it 
by precise details, and in consideration, on the other hand, of the 
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irresistible ascendency which the Tsar ıs exercismg aver the Manchu 
Court, it 1s not difficult to answer the question, which I 
have referred to, as to the motives that have led Russia 
to reopen at this moment the Manchu-Mongolian affar If 
we’ remember by what means Russia succeeded last year ın 
having her special arrangements with the Dalai-Lama acknow- 
ledged by the Manchu Dynasty, we cannot but suppose that 
now the Manchu-Mongolian question is intended in the same way to 
strengthen Russia’s influence in Peking, and the more so as Yong-lu, | 
the artisan of the Tibet Convention, has disappeared Yong-lu had 
become a mere agent of Russia, his unayowable dynastic designs, 
which could not possibly take form without Russian consent, forced 
him to buy Russian favour, the Tibet Convention was the prize 
Now, Yong-lu having died, Russian ascendency 1s all the more lkely 
to increase There are now again certam Princes who, pursuing 
personal or dynastic mtrigues at the Court of the Emperor, want 
Russia’s friendship, all other Powers being the natural defenders of the 
status guo And for those who have observed closely the stupendous 
art of Onental dynastic policy, it will not seem at all impossible that 
the ratification of the new clauses which Russia demands may be con- 
sidered as the price of Russian support offered to Manchu Princes who, 
for therr personal ambition, are willing to delver over their political 
influence in their own country to their foreign protector All decaying 
dynasties, history teaches, show a similar discouraging spectacle 

Be this suggestion nght or wrong, there 1s another pomt which 1s 
free from doubt If Russia is risking at this moment a conflict with 
her rivals, she 1s sure, ın the present state of things, that such a conflict 
cannot but turn out for her own benefit Either the Maritime Powers 
will be obliged to make war upon Russia, in this case the Far East— 
the continent, and, above all, Peking—would be at the mercy of Russia, 
and a disastrous general European war would be inevitable Or, Japan 
alone will try to save her continental immigration by war, supported at 
best by America, and by English money, in this case Russia would at 
once place the theatre of hostilities on Chinese terntory, and the other 
Powers either would have to jom Russia’s adversaries, or to impose a 
peace which, being more necessary to those Powers than to Russia, 
would probably sanction the Tsar’s supremacy ın the Far East Or— 
and this 1s most probable—the present conflict will not bring on a 
general war or a Russo-Japanese single combat, im this case all 
European, American and Japanese protests must have for their sole 
effect to point out to the Manchu Dynasty the utter 1mpotency of the 
Maritime Powers in face of Russia, and to strengthen more and mare 
the virtual suzerainty which the Tsar 1s already exercising in the 
eyes of Europe over the unfortunate Emperor of China 

Europe's just fear of a general war 1s Russia’s best weapon If this 
war must be avoided—and no European can have any doubt about 
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the disastious effect of this awful contingency, especially on the fate of 
the highly civilised commercial nations of the West—if peace is to be 
maintained above all things, the present Manchu-Mongohan affair will 
doubtless leave the Western Powers in a somewhat ridiculous position , 
the anti-Russian, and ıt must be said the anti-European popular dis- 
position in Japan is likely to increase, the Chinese internal admınıs- 
tration, and, abovesall, the egoistic and unscrupulous class of cringing 
mandarins, will more and more reckon with Russia’s influence at Court, 
and the commercial Powers will become aware that their methods of 
economic expansion in China hitherto employed are no longer 
sufficient Railway policy, mandarin favour and official negotiations 
will more and more prove to be dilatory methods favouring future 
Russian expansion And even the recent creation of Chinese high 
schools for mandarin candidates (which are, I think, due to Dr Timothy 
Richard’s mmitiative, he having organised the first of these Colleges, at 
Tai-yuan-fu) will work against European interests by fortifying the 
intellectual position of the mandarins im regard to the people and 
consolidating their corrupt sway 

The real enemy of Europe in China 1s neither the people nor the 
dynasty, but the mandarin The mandann’s power 1s ın direct ratid to 
the ignorance of the people, and ın inverse ratio to the people’s thirst 
for Western knowledge and principles It is likewise in direct ratio 
to the impotency of the dynasty, and ın inverse ratio to the people’s , 
confidence in the dynasty’s decisions The mandarin ıs a parasite, 
hving by the weakness of the surrounding elements To admit the 
contact of these elements with the fortifying intellectual weapons of 
Western civilisation, would be the suicide of the caste And for this 
reason nothing 1s worse foi Europe than to flatter the mandann class 
at the cost of Government and people 

If the complete dismemberment of China ıs to be avoided at this 
moment, the Western Powers cannot, under pain of destroying their 
future in the Far East, but adopt a policy preparing the people them- 
selves to feel the want of modern civilisation and modern products, 
and proving to the dynasty that outside of Russian oppression and 
mandarin corruption there ıs a way left to salvation. 

Such a method of self-acting intellectual expansion and political 
re-elevation 1s possible The Manchu-Mongolian quarrel will perhaps 
oblige our diplomatists to make attempts in this direction I cannot, 
in this place, make any serious proposals on this quite different 
subject, but I say firmly that the Manchu-Mongolian question as such 
should no longer occupy public opmion and the thoughts of statesmen. 
It 1s-a well-settled question We are too late in discussing ıt now. It 
is a matter of history, and no longer of politics 
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FRANCOIS DE CUREL AND HIS WORKS. 


ONSIEUR DE CUREL has been called the French Ibsen, 

and not inappropnately He holds a unque position among 

French playwnghts, and can be compared to no other Unlike 
M Brieux, who is pre-eminently the man of his time, a democrat by 
birth and education, and whose intellect 1s mfluenced by the social 
problems around him, M de Curel’s mind 1s that of a man who carries 
the stamp of hereditary individualised culture, that 1s to say all the 
traditions of a noble race, alhed to the rational philosophy taught in the 
schools of his time His works may be divided into two distinct groups 
Of his eight plays, four are comedies and four are dramas The ' 
comedies are concerned with psychological studies and sentimental 
situations The four dramas deal with social or philosophical questions 
of the day, and have little of love interest For M de Curel’s genius has 
two distinct sources of inspiration which correspond to the dual nature 
of the man—the culture acquired by the aristocrat of leisure, and the 
rat.onal philosophy and thought which are the result of his modern 
education Of his two sets of plays, those concerning the social 
questions of the day are perhaps the more passionately discussed and 
admired, yet one is bound to admit that when those great social 
questions shall have been solved and posterity have said its last word 
about them, the plays, though still perhaps possessing some historical 
mterest, will cease to attract large audiences Jt will, therefore, 
probably be through his comedies that M de Curel’s reputation as a 
L:itérateur will survive, for the emotional problems set forth m them 
will possess eternal human interest, long after the philosophy of such 
plays as Le Repas du Lion or Les Fossiles has ceased to exist And 
yet ıt ıs because M de Curel’s four great dramas concern questions of 
vital interest to all thinking men and women of our time, that they stir 
us the most deeply now Taken as a whole, his entire exvre appeals 
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rather to the intellect than to the emotions of his audience, and what 
there is of human passion in it 1s mvariably subordinate to a central 
idea 

A close study of the works of any great man will generally reveal 
the author lurking behind the characters, even behind those whith at 
the first glance might seem to be wholly the result of observation 
And certainly ın? M de Curel’s plays, be they comedies or dramas, 
many of his own moral and mental misgivings are clearly apparent In 
each, one realises the fight that has gone on in the author’s mind 
between his inherited code with ifs time-worn theories and its class 
prejudices, and his own more modern and reasoned opinion 

M de Curel himself declares—and will have ıt so—that when once 
his brain has conceived certain characters, he allows them to evolve 
entirely upon their own lines, quite apart from his own personal bias 
He affirms that none of his own personality influences them, and just 
as at so-called spiritualist séances the medium will announce that he 
1s only the instrument in the hands of the “intelligence” he 1s about 
to call up, so the playwright says that he 1s but the medium through 
which his characters live But what is more likely to be true ıs, that 
each character has its germ in the author’s personality, and the special 
genius of the artist has been directed to amplifying and extending that 
germ into a moie complete and developed existence 

Among the /zttérateurs of the Boulevards, the Vicomte François de 
Curel is considered an amateur of gemus, because he 1s not obliged 
to write for his hving, nor does he consider himself a playwright by 
profession His family ıs one of the oldest and richest of France, and 
owns the largest smelting works in the country He was educated in 
a religious college, and afterwards became a pupil in the Ecole Centrale, 
where he was trained for an engineer He was a brilhant pupil and 
promised to be a specialist of some value He had no aversion for his 
scientific traning, but on the contrary took to ıt better than most 
poetical or hterary youths would have done, and indeed ıt has served 
him in good stead in the delineation of many of his characters On 
leaving the Centrale he mtended taking up the direction of one of the 
family manufactories, but circumstances evidently caused him to decide 
otherwise, for after travelling a httle he took to scribbling, and soon 
was as much engrossed ın that as in hunting He began by writing a 
couple of novels which were in no way remarkable, and which would 
certainly never have won for him the attention of the public His 
principal fault was diffuseness, which is deemed the worst of all faults 
among the Latin races, whose aim and :deal ın hterature is conciseness 
But the wnting of plays soon corrected this, by forcing the young 
author to compress his characters and action into a more lımıted space 
From childhood he had been interested ın playwriting, and he relates 
that often—as a boy ın his early teens—when his tutor’s back was 
turned, he would take a number of pencils from his desk, and endowing 
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each with a name and a peisonality, would amuse himself by 
performing little plays in which each pencil bore a part Of course 
none of these impromptu plays were ever written, they were the 
spontaneous production of his childish, 1magmative brain. 

It ıs related that m 1891, the year before M de Curel’s first play 
was performed, André Antoine, the founder of the Théâtre Libre, 
carried off a batch of plays to read at leisure at the seaside during his 
summer vacation Out of the number he chose three which he decided 
to put onat once He wrote to the three authors accepting the plays, 
and to his astonishment received ın reply a letter from the Vicomte 
de Curel, who confessed that he had sent him the three plays signed 
by three different names, and had dispatched them from different 
addresses m the hope of getting each of them read more easily The 
first of these was L’Envers d'une Sainte, which was produced in 1893 

M de Curel’s four comedies are L’Envers d'une Sainte, L'Amour 
Brode, La Figurante, DInvitée The first ıs the story of a nun who 
_ returns from her convent to live agam with her family Eighteen 
years before the play opens, Juhe, the nun, had taken perpetual vows 
and had retired from the world to expiate a sn In a moment of 
passion and jealousy when crossing a bridge with her cousin’s wife, she 
had attempted to throw her into the nver Her cousin, Henn, had 
been engaged to her (Julie), and had then married another woman, 
Jeanne, and Jule had never been able to forgive bis desertion After 
18 years of convent life, she now returns once more to her old home, 
because Henri 1s dead, but his wife and daughter are still beneath the 
family roof, and the play shows the action of these three women now 
thrown together 

La Figurante 1s the story of a-strange marrage between Henri de 
Renneval and Francoise who has been married to him almost against 
his will to hide his Zzazson with Hélène de Montville The play shows 
how his wife, who loves him, wins him to herself There is fine delinea- 
tion of character in the play, Francoise and her old uncle Theodore 
being very special types 

L'Amour Brode illustrates the principle which underlies all human 
love, and which consists in the pretended heroism of all lovers What 
De Curel wished to prove was that so long as a man will fall ın love 
with a woman that man will always wish to appear more heroic and 
better than he is ın the eyes of the beloved, and the woman too will 
exalt herself into a more perfect being in the opinion of the man she 
loves This play has been entirely revised and greatly altered by its 
author When first performed at the Comédie Francaise it was a 
distmct failure The author had evidently not made his thesis quite 
clear to the audience, who failed to understand the idea However, 
it 1s shortly to be revived in its changed form 

L’Invitée is a strange play The Invitée, who is a mother (Anne de 
Grécourt) parted for twenty years from her children, 1s invited by 
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her husband to return to his home and make the acquaintance of her 
own two daughters Anne de Grécourt, broken-hearted by her 
husband’s unfaithfulness, had allowed herself to pass for a faithless 
wife because she cou'd no longer live in the same house with jum 
Proud and unforgiving, for these twenty years she has lived apart from 
her children who believe her to be shut upinamadhouse Time having 
somewhat calmededown the ill-feelig between husband and wife, Anne 
consents to return to her own home as a stranger and as her husband’s 
guest, but gradually she regains the love of her children by her 
goodness and intelligence 

These, lightly sketched, are M de Curel’s comedies Exquisitely 
, Written and well composed, each play 1s in a measure an artistic gem 
But it 1s his dramas which are most discussed in Panis at present, and in 
them one finds the man himself 

The Repas du Lion treats of the great social question which divides 
the thinking men of our time into two distinct groups On the one 
side are those who have inherited all the honourable convictions as 
well as the prejudices of the past, and on the other those who maintain 
the no less worthy claims of the future Yet, though the author has 
made the social question the basis of his work, ıt is interesting to watch 
the great psychological interest of the play as represented in the 
development of the principal character, Jean de Sancy Not only are 
we initiated into the nghts and wrongs of the working man, as the gros 
and cons of the problem are with equal justice laid bare before us, 
and the subtle reasoning of the author leaves us less inclined than we 
were before to generalise upon the subject, but we are also interested 
m the history of a great and restless soul—that of a young aristocrat, 
who, having assumed a part in hfe’s comedy and devoted himself to 
what he considers his duty, discovers later, as his conscience develops, 
that the part he has chosen to play ın no way comcides with his true 
nature But after having—so to speak—re-adyusted his own ideals of 
duty to correspond more closely with his temperament, he 1s again 
overwhelmed with doubt, suffers terribly at the loss of his abandoned 
ideals, and finally ends ın despair This character 1s, according to 
Jules Lemaitre, a very interesting modern variation of the fundamental 
idea of Hamlet Here is the story — 

Jean de Sancy, a young boy of fifteen, impressionable, ardent, and 
passionate, loves the home of his ancestors and the free life of the 
woods, and, beyond all, Za chasse The only son of the Comte de 
Sancy, who owns enormous domains which have been handed down to 
him by his forefathers, he 1s the type of the young feudal lord The 
family has lost much of its wealth, and the Comte finds himself obliged 
to sell a portion of his estate to Georges Broussard, an industriel, who 
intends.starting a steel and iron foundry on the property For this he 
will employ several thousand workmen At the time *when the 
play opens, the mines are being exploited, and the foundry has begun 
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to work Jean de Sancy is a pale, nervous child, profoundly imbued 
with religious convictions and filled with the pride of his race He 
has concetved a violent hatred for the work of Broussard, which he 
considers 1s a desecration of the estate When his sister consents to 
marry Broussard, his sorrow knows no bounds Determined to frustrate 
the work of Broussard, he steals out of the chdé¢eau one night ın the dark- 
ness and silence and unlocks a dam. The water ruses into the mine, 
ruming the entire works The next day, in the cottage of Mme 
Charher—a peasant-woman whose three sons, Paul the abbé, Robert 
the artisan, and Prosper the gamekeeper, are types of three modern 
social groups—Jean learns that not only is the mine ruined, but that 
a drunken workman who lagged behind his comrades has been 
drowned He suddenly realises that he is a murderer Remorse and 
despair seize upon him, and as his youthful mind begins to expand he 
becomes conscious of the magnitude of his crime Over the body of 
the dead man which 1s just being carried in, Jean makes a solemn vow 
to devote himself henceforth ın atonement to the cause of the working 
people “These men die for us,” he says; “I will devote my life to 
“ them ” 

In the next act Jean 1s twenty-six years old He has carried out his vow, 
and under the auspices of the Catholic Club has become one of the 
best known and most loudly acclaimed orators of the Chnstian Socialist 
Party He preaches and practices love and chanty, giving all his 
enormous revenues to the poor, living quite simply and without luxury, 
waited upon by his old- housekeeper and by Manette, the daughter of 
the man who was killed in the mne Jean considers this girl as his 
victim, and ever propelled by the same idea of atonement, he has given 
her an excellent education and every care When the act opens, we find 
Jean disturbed greatly in mind, and most melancholy His sister 
Louise and her husband, Georges Broussard, have come to stay a few 
days with him, and his sister, noticmg his sadness, undertakes to 
“confess” him From their conversation we gather that Jean—although 
he has not hitherto fully realised 1%:—has undertaken a task which has 
proved too hard for him, and 1s unsuited to his real temperament The 
example of his brother-in-law convinces him that he has been mistaken 
in preaching empty words to the multitude, and that he would have 
been better employed in setting them the example of action He now 
realises for the first tıme that mere rhetoric produces but little real 
result compared with the useful and productive energy of a man hke 
Broussard His oratorical efforts have brought success only to himself 
They have won for him personal glory and renown, and'have been of 
no real or practical use to those who have heard him “I have served 
“only to convince honest workers of the necessary bitterness of thet 
“Jot,” he says sorrowfully On the other hand, Georges has said little 
but achiewed much It is true he has himself grown rıch, but in so 
dong he has also enriched others His mmes and foundries, which 
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“have largely developed in these few years, employ no less than 12,000 
workmen, and these men’s interests are dependent upon his own, their 
work being, as ıt were, a corollary of his H1s1is the head which directs 
the hands of thousands of workers His activity has therefore been 
of more practical use chan Jean’s speeches Jean now perceives’ that 
true charity consists ın producing 2zfe around us, and that the only way 
to really serve humanity is to open up fresh paths for human activity 
With the growth of these new ideas the transformation of Jean’s soul 
begins He sees that hitherto he has been a philanthropist benefiting 
only himself, and as soon as he becomes conscious of this change ın his 
own mind, he feels that the old feudal soul of the aristocrat, which has 
always been latent ın him, must reassert itself once more 

Yet he cannot quite reconcile himself to the fact that whilst providing 
work for so many thousands of men, Georges has won for himself a 
large fortune He is far more eager to save his neighbour than 
himself “That,” says Broussard, “ıs an impossible ideal, it cannot 
“be attained Each time that a man of superior intellect mixes in the 
“affairs of others he gains something for himself He may approach 
“the subject without any self-interest, but he ıs bound in the end 
“to get the best of the profits, because his own activity 1s of a superior 
“quality to that of his collaborators ” “You know the forest 
“well,” continues Broussard, speaking to Jean, “and you will have 
“noticed that if a young tree surpasses the others ever so slightly, 
“those others can never overtake ıt again It will grow upwards into 
“the light, an unconscious thief of the sun So it ıs with humanity 
“ Superior men are necessary, for they are the leaders and thinkers 
“Tdeas and actions must be suggested to the immense majority of 
“men, and all artists, sevants, and philosophers, all leaders of thought 
“or of action do but give out their own theories to the masses who, 
“like a troop of apes, merely copy ther movements They are the 
“benefactors of the apes because ın reality they Zzve in their stead 
“Tt ıs great to become a force—even if that force be egotistical— 
“provided your work be fruitful, for the prosperity of others will be 
“the outcome of your own” ; 

The conversation between Georges and Jean is of paramount 
interest It contams the very pith of the problem viewed from 
opposite sides Finally Jean is convinced that his rhetoric—* words, 
“idle words ”—s of no true use 

Fully convinced of his error of judgment, in the next act Jean de 
Sancy returns for the first tıme for twelve years to his old home. He 


has promised to speak before Broussard’s 12,000 men Rumours of a': 


strike are afloat ın Broussard’s factory By dint of his own energy and 
spirit of enterprise, Broussard has developed his industry enormously, 
and now the workmen are clamouring for a further share of the profits 
Hitherto one of Jean’s pet theories has been the nghts of the employé 
versus those of the employer, and he has been always on the side of 
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the strikers But since his talk with his biother-in-law in Paris, he 
has visited not only the manufactory and the mines, but also all the 
schools, cottages, and various organisations undertaken and managed 
by Broussard ın connection with his enterpnse for the benefit 
of the workers, and he is now fully convinced of the superior greatness 
of Georges’ mental activity, and of its high value as compared with the 
claims of the mere hand-workers, who are but the agents of his more 
powerful mental conceptions Thus Jean now finds himself in the 
position of a man who has to address a meeting, after recently acquiring 
convictions diametrically opposed to those he has hitherto held, and 
which his audience expect him to defend. Before the meeting takes 
place, Jean asks his brother-in-law to allow him to buy back all his 
shares in the mines and foundries, for Jean’s own fortune has originated 
in those very enterprises he has hitherto been seeking to demolish 
He announces his intention of giving a million francs to the various 
orgamsations for the benefit of the workmen, and of usimg what 
remains of his newly-acquired capital to found some new industry of 
which he will be the head, and which shall afford work and the means 
of livelihood to thousands of workers He approaches the meeting 
with some misgivings, and of course immediately astonishes his 
audience by apparently going right over to the other side and 
defending those very convictions which hitherto he has opposed In 
a magnificent scene, he explaims to the men the magnitude of 
Broussard’s efforts, and tries to show them how in benefiting himselt, 
Broussard has benefited them all And then this curious thing 
happens Those who came to listen to him, to gain ideas and counsel 
wrapped in Utopian language, nse angrily ın a body when he gives 
them practical advice They are furious and howl at him like wolves 
The better to convince them he uses a comparison which 1s symbolic 

“We are told that ın the desert troops of jackals follow the hon to 
“ devour the remains of his bloody repast Too weak themselves to 
“ attack the prey, their hope lies in the claws of the King of Beasts 
“ At nightfall the lion leaves his lair, and wanders through the jungle, 
“howling with hunger, in search of his prey Suddenly it appears . 
“then follow prodigious leaps and bounds, a furious fight, a mortal 
“struggle, and the ground ıs red with blood, which 1s not always the 
“blood of the victim Then comes the royal feast beneath the 
“attentive and respectful gaze of the assembled jackals When the 
“lion has eaten his fill the jackals have ther dinner Do you think 
“they would be better fed if the hon cut up his prey, dealing ıt out ın 
“equal shares to all, and keeping only a small portion for himself? 
“Not so! Beheve me, the superfluity of the cruel hon constitutes 
“a more abundant repast for the jackals than the equal sharing with 
“a tame lon” 

In the,demonstration of his newly-acquired convictions, Jean's 
oratory becomes so eloquent that it arouses the most fiery passions of 
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his hearers, though ın a manner contrary to his expectations A great 
hubbub ensues, and much passionate discussion takes place between 
Jean and Robert Charlier, who 1s an ouvrzer from the town The 
audience finally lose their heads and a strike 1s there and then declared 
The mfuriated mob rushes out and Broussard ıs shot—an act which 
typifies the “answer of the jackal to the lion” The acted play ends 
here, but in theepublshed play a fifth act has been added which 
increases the interest of the discussion of the question In this new 
act we see Robert Charlier, the leader of the strike and the murderer 
of Broussard, himself shot at by his own brother Prosper, the game- 
keeper, whose duty it 1s to suppiess poachers and dangerous animals 
But Robert does not die, and just before he 1s given up to justice he in 
his turn shoots Jean 

In delineating the three Charlier brothers, the author has doubtless 
wished to show that in the social fight members of the same family are 
often arrayed against one another, and there is much to be learned 
from the attitude of these three men Robert the advanced Socialist, 
as opposed to Prosper the paid servant of the mch aristocrat, whose 
business it ıs to defend his lord’s property even at the sk of his own 
hfe, and the third, ’abbé Charlier, the man of the Church, who, on 
sentimental and charitable grounds, ıs always trying to reconcile the 
other two 

Many critics have reproached M de Curel for having made the 
principal character, Jean, change his opinions and convictions in the 
course of a few moments , but this ıs a defect which ıs entailed by the 
dramatic unites On the stage, revulsion of feeling and of conviction 
must be shown ın immediate action In 1eal hfe, Jean would probably 
have thought things out at much greater length, and have gone through 
a slow process of change of mind But Jean de Sancy defends with 
equal ability, conviction and passion, two points of view so diametrically 
opposed to each other that we realise that the author has probably here 
depicted himself Luke his hero, he belongs to a race of mich landed 
proprietors, his family employ several thousand oxzvrzers at their 
works In the long hours that he spends ın his own forests with his 
dogs for his sole companions, lke Jean de Sancy, M de Curel has 
doubtless thought out all these problems as applied to himself We 
have still further indications ın the character of Jean, which tend to 
prove how his mind was attracted towards the work of the thinker and 
writer, when labbé Charlier suggests to him to leave public speaking 
alone and write down the thoughts which are to constitute an ideal for 
the workers in books, plays and poems The struggle between 
religious faith and scientific knowledge which disturbs Jean evidently 
also disturbs M de Curel, for ın almost all his plays that inner struggle 
between faith and reason may be detected It 1s the very subject of 
La Fille Sauvage, though 1t 1s otherwise typified In this geat drama, 
which 1s a symbol-play, the herome, representing humanity, goes 
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through a rapid process of moral evolution, with all its attendant soul- 
phases Here ıs the story — 

One Paul Moncel, symbolising superior humanity, is travelling in a 
far-away African village, and comes upon an indigenous people, the 
Amaras, who are only half-civilised In the first act, Abeliao, the king 
of the Amaras, and his son Kigerik, together with they; suite, are resting 
near a fountain in the shade of some fine trees with therr frend and 
guest, Paul Moncel The suite consists of the harems of Abeliao and 
Kigertk, and of Totilo, the Prime Mimster, a man of some refinement 
and learnng who has travelled in Europe and brought back with him 
progressive ideas wrung from European culture, though the author, in 
order to make him consistent, has given him neither great nor abstruse 
ideas to express, and clearly shows him to be but an intermediate type 
of humanity, just above the savage, and incapable of realismg other 
than most maternal facts In the course of a general discussion which 
gives us an admurable idea of what the author has wished to define as 
the various types of humanity in different stages of crvilisation, an 
meident occurs which introduces the fle sauvage, who has fallen into 
a hole laid as a trap to catch bears She completes the gamut of the 
author's human “ types” by representing the lowest of ali—the Human 
Savage—hardly differing from the ape, or primeval man The fille 
sauvage 1s a coarse, naked, brown creature, who neither speaks nor 
moves when beaten or tortured She is taken off to the palace of the 
king, and some effort ıs made to crvilise her, but she 1s gross and vile, 
and freeing herself irom her would-be civilisers, runs wild in the garden 
and regales herself with the snails and slugs she finds there, much to 
the disgust of the harem ladies, who are so refined as to bathe and 
comb their hair and wear modest draperies Indeed, she makes 
herself so obnoxious that, to rid himself of the creature, the king orders 
her to be set over an ant-hill and left there to be eaten alive by ants— 
a refinement of torture which surely indicates a certain degree of 
culture! But Paul Moncel begs her as a parting gift from his friend 
and host, and leaves for France with the fille sauvage, fully mtending 
to civilise her according to European methods He takes her to his 
sister, a worthy abbess, who is at the head of a convent devoted to 
the education of young girls, and there leaves her for three years 
After that time he returns once more to France and calls at the convent 
to see his ward He 1s astonished to find her a sober-gowned little 
French girl, rather wild still and speaking French but imperfectly, yet 
understanding most things, and certamly realismg the respective 
delimitations of nght and wrong The fille sauvage has been baptised 
Marie in the Catholic religion, and now typifies humanity in 
its first stage—that of superstition She has not yet reached 
the point, where religion embodies an ideal morality Her 
instincts are still stronger within her than her training, and 
this is apparent in her want of restraint m a moment of passionate 
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affection for her guardian In the person of Marie, M de Curel has 
shown us humanity passing from the stage of absolute barbarism to 
that of primitive humanity, by means not of a true science nor even of 
mere reason, but by the possession of a faith, though the true meaning 
of that faith is still to her mind imperfect and obscure This ıs a very 
real touch of exact observation 

A year later Marie has become a real and sentient human being 
She has developed a brain, and reasons well with it too, so much so 
that she has become introspective and analytical, and loses her fervent 
religious convictions She then reaches the point which ın the author’s 
mind ıs Superior Humanity, with an ideal based upon reason and 
science But after Marie has shown us what her heart and soul have 
become through love for her guardian, we leain what his intentions are 
with regard to her future Now that she 1s fully conscious of her own 
soul and of her own individuality, she must sacrifice herself to others 
It so happens that Totiho, the Prime Minister of Kigerik—for old 
Abeliao is dead and his son hay succeeded him—-comes to Europe to find 
the fille sauvage for whom his master has developed a sudden fancy. 
When he sees Marie he 1s rather startled, but not more than she 15 
herself on realising the sacrifice Paul now requires of her Paul tells 
her that ıt is her duty to accept Kigenk’s proposal and be his wife 
After a supreme appeal from Paul, Marie consents to wed with the 
savage king if he will agree to send away all his other wives and allow 
the Catholic religion to be taught, as a civilising element, throughout 
the land While Totilo returns to Amaraland to transmit Marie’s 
message to the king, Marie, who 1s now travelling through Europe with 
Paul to complete her education, tells Paul that she has lost all her 
faith But Paul, determined that she shall follow out her destiny 
in Amaraland, sends her away, and we next find her the wife of 
Kigerik, having brought prosperity and advanced ideas into the land of 
her husband 

Here the character of Marie—as a symbol—bécomes more obscure 
Instead of teaching Christianity and morahty ın the matter of 
polygamy, she allows her husband to increase his harem at will, and 
beheads the Catholic missionary whom she finds ın her territory 
Personally, I believe that the author has meant to show that the first 
evolution of man after losing his religious beliefs is towards cruelty 
and lax morals, as ıs certainly the case with all civilisations, decadence 
beginning where religion ends It ıs only the truly superior man—like 
Paul Moncel—who can yet retain a lofty ideal without a form of 
religious faith But having brought Marie through every stage of 
evolution from extreme bestiality to scientific culture, one wonders 
why the author could not take her one step farther It 1s probably 
precisely because he wished to show the pitfall which besets those 
who thrust aside their simple faiths before complete evolutfon, that he 
gave to the fille sauvage her sad and incomplete fate Be this as it 
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may, La Fille Sauvage isa great play Perhaps ıt reads better than ıt 
acts, for the first two acts are long and unnecessarily discursive But 
it contains great and grand ideas, and ıs entirely worthy of the success 
it has won 

The entire gist of the teaching of La Fille Sauvage may be summed 
up in Paul’s declaration in the 4th act, during his conversation with 
Marie and Totiho He explains that religious convictions, beliefs, 
faiths, are the base of all civilisations Whatever the religion may be, 
and whatever the civilisation ıt has created, history has proved this to 
bea fact Yet when men have arrıved at that degree of culture where 
the fables of a faith appear to them childish and absurd, they begin to 
degenerate and decline Paul has educated Marie in the Catholic 
faith and through ıt has made of her a modern civilised being But 
when Mane goes beyond the tenets of that faith and seeks to establish 
her philosophical convictions upon a basis of pure reason, her ideal of 
hfe fails her and she falls back into the gross abyss of bestial and 
cruel humanity The words in which Paul explains this are well worth 
quoting — 


Marnie’s words remind me of the drama which 1s continually being 
renewed ın modern civilisation. Whenever the men of a nation 
attain to a high degree of civilisation, they discover the absurdity of 
their religious fables and lose their faith , but from that moment they 
enter upon a period of decadence, their egotism increases and they 
become ferocious Hence an apparently incoherent cont-adiction 
a man makes prodigious efforts after truth, and cannot survive when 
his own error has become clear to him So ıt 1s with nations—a fatal 
law demonstrated by universal history 

Totitio And do you not fear a similar fate for the whole of 
Europe? 

PauL I firmly believe that we shall establish the reign of reason 
Then the most glorious hour in the history of the world will have 
struck. 

Totitio Then something new has been discovered which did 
not exist formerly, something which prevents each man from caring 
only for himself ? 

PauL Yes, the feeling of human dignity that inspires respect 
of one’s self and of others 

Tor1tio Dignity? Dignity? Those great words are difficult for 
me to understand 

PauL The oldest beok which 1s known—the Bible—relates how 
once men undertook to build a tower so high that ıt would touch the 
stars Well, the men of our day are trying to build up a new tower 
built of such virtue, such energy, such courage, that from its altitude 
in the sky it will dominate deserted Paradise 

Totitio And what will be the good of being up so high above 
tie world if men can no longer come face to face with God? 
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Martz (in a burst of enthusiasm towards PauL) They will come 
face to face with each other, and will admire each other’s noble 
souls ! 


La Nouvelle Idole 1s one of De Curel’s most popular plays,» and 
indeed by many it 1s considered to be his best Although it ıs a very 
great play, I shoyld not go so far as to place ıt on a par with the Repas 
du Lion or the Fille Sauvage, though indirectly, and ın another form, 
and from another point of view, ıt treats—not the same subject—but a 
corollary of the subjects, with less symbolism and with more restraint 
In this play, the eternal struggle between faith and reason which we 
find latent ın all De Curel’s writings 1s boldly discussed and analysed 
A parallel ıs drawn by the author between two forms of heroism—that 
inspired by pure faith, and that based upon scientific knowledge It 1s, 
I beleve, the only play of De Curel which has been translated into 
English It was performed by the Stage Society in London, before an 
intellectual é/2fe, and met with some success For the benefit of those 
who were not present at that unique performance, here 1s the story 
briefly told — 

Dr Donnat, who holds a high position in the Faculty of Medicine, 
and ıs a shining light among the doctors of Paris, 1s on the point of 
making a great discovery with regard to the cancer cure But some 
portion of the French Press have been attacking him on the score of his 
having inoculated some perfectly healthy patients with the deadly 
serum for the sake of experiment This has indeed been the case—at 
least once, for Donnat, fired with a passionate desire to gain know- 
ledge which shall be an ultimate benefit to humanity, has not hesitated 
to sacrifice a doomed life, and has inoculated a young peasant girl of 17, 
Antoinette by name, who 1s ın the last stage of consumption, and 
who, he affirms as a specialist, cannot hve Yet Donnat ıs a good 
man, entirely well-meaning and sincere, and almost as great a fanatic 
ın science as other men have been ın former times in religion Little 
Antoinette, a poor and ignorant orphan and a firm believer in the 
teaching of the Church, knows that she cannot live She also knows 
that the doctor has inoculated her with another deadly disease, 
although the operation took place during one of her fainting fits She 
bears him no ill-will, she 1s happy to be of some use for the ultimate 
good of others Her faith gives her not only resignation, but a love 
which is above that of humanity When, however, she one day calls 
upon him miraculously cured of consumption, Donnat realises that he 
has committed a termble cme He ıs a conscientious man and he 
cannot forgive himself His remorse is horrible He understands 
now that he had no right to sacrifice a human hfe, even in the interests 
of science In order to atone for his sin, Donnat inoculates himself 
with the terrible disease A hale and hearty man of 43, admirably 
constituted, with no germ of disease in him, he will now be able to 
study the progress of cancer day by day, hour by hour, in himself He 
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will go through all the horror of experiencing and witnessing its 
permeation of his own system. He will note down each phase, each 
new development, he will be a voluntary martyr sacrificed to his own 
passion for knowledge And thus the play ends ın the glonfication of 
Science—the New Idol 
The symbolic parallel of the characters of Donnat and Antomette, 
evidently typifies in the author’s mind that exaltation"of belief which ıs 
called “faith.” Both are willing to sacrifice themselves, but 
Antoinette’s faith 1s built upon religious conviction which comes from 
within, and which is, as ıt were, an inward intuitive divinity, whilst 
Donnat typifies that other and newer exaltation based upon science, 
which comes from without, and which, when it inspires the ‘same acts 
of heroism, ıs but another form of the divine in man 
The play of course gave rise to passionate discussion It contains 
other characters also most interestingly treated —Donnat’s wite, who 
thought she did not love him, but began to adore him when she 
discovered the magnitude of his sacrifice, also Maurice Cormier, a 
-young savant who 1s more of an arrzvzste than a truly ambitious man. 
All these characters are admirably drawn 
Les Fosszles ıs perhaps one of the strangest plays of M de Curel, 
who certainly excels in placing upon his stage remarkable and novel 
situations, as the plots of L’Zzvztée and La Figurante will prove The 
scene of Les Fossiles ıs lad amongst a set of people who are becommg 
scarcer and scarcer in France every day, I mean the old aristocrats who 
still cling to their aristocratic traditions and prejudices But the play 
would tend to prove that the traditions which hnger among these old 
French families are strong and vigorous, since they still uphold the 
spirit of self-sacrifice for the honour of a name The methods adopted 
by this particular family of Chantemelle to continue their race appear 
by no means honourable, but. the will of Robert, the last of the family, 
1s a sort of confession of faith and explains what he considers should be 
the rôle of Za noblesse nm modern times In giving directions for the 
education of his illegitimate son, he says, “ nothing must be neglected 
“to make of hima modern man in every acceptation of the term The 
“fact of our grandparents having been guillotined by the Revolution 
“which they so admired does not constitute an excuse for opposing all 
“social advance Let us keep to the traditions of our race by paying 
“for our generous errors with our lives, thus shall we show that the 
“duty of Za noblesse ıs to be a school of self-sacrifice, leading the way 
“with a bold spirit. Before the old nobility has disappeared :ts last 
“representatives must leave behind them the same impression of 
“grandeur as those gigantic fossils which bear testimony to bygone 
“ages” Robert also orders that when young Henn has grown to 
man’s estate, he shall be told in what manner his name has been handed 
down to hit, and he will then realise that since his grandparents, his 
aunt and his mother have sacrificed themselves for him, the name of 
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Chantemelle, transmitted to him by means of an abnormal and 
monstrous arrangement, must be borne by him with superhuman 
dignity, and the will ends up with the words. “The whole meadow 
“has been mown down to save one httle flower” : 

It would appear that in Les Fosszdes, De Curel has well depicted the 
effete yet proud soul of the vanquished nobility of France It ıs the 
superb death ag®ny of an old aristocratic family The entire French 
nobility seems to die with Robert de Chantemelle, and becoming 
conscious of its own lost opportunities, points out to its bastard heirs 
the path of future possible amends . . 

M de Curel has a very special way of composing his plays Strictly 
speaking he 1s not a man of letters, and writing 1s rather an accident 
in his daily routine than the razson d’être of his existence Although 
he has a very fine house in Pans, ın the old guartzer of St German, where 
he occupies a wing of the oze? belonging to his parents, he lives most 
of the year ın the country, either in Lorraine, near the large 1ron 
foundry where he employs 14,000 workmen, or at Les Marmousets, a 
charming château not far from Paris, where he often goes to shoot in 
the season He is as mterested ın Za chasse as in playwriting—perhaps 
even moreso “I have never been able to make up my mind,” he said 
to me not long ago, “ which I enjoy most, bringing home a fine boar, 
“ or having a very successful first night Perhaps, all things considered, 
“ I prefer bringing home the head of the boar”. . He ıs very fond of 
walkıng alone through the deep woods after game, and often during 
ins lonely wanderings he constructs his plays He takes very httle 
time to write them, about 20 to 25 days being the utmost trme he 
spends on one He has little or no literary inheritance, beyond the 
fact that his grandfather wrote some books on the pleasures of hunting 
He 1s in reality a psychologist who writes, for all his plays hold some 
psychological idea He does not write what might properly be called 
a thesis, but he ıs attracted by strange, novel situations giving mse to 
some psychological debate It would be interesting to know by what 
means M de Curel’s mind evolves some psychological problem which 
1s to become the basis of a plot For instance, let us take L’Exvers 
d'une Saznte, the first of his plays which was put on the stage, which 1s 
the story of the nun who returns after many years from her convent to 
her family When M de Curel wrote this play he had ın his mind the 
following story. A woman had been arrested for murder, but, owing to 
high influences, the action of justice was suspended, and the murderess 
was hustled off by her people as mad and shut up in a lunatic asylum. 
Years went by, and the woman managed to escape from the asylum, 
and suddenly, unknown to all, reappeared in her old home, at the 
door of the room in which her children were playing The whole play 
was created to M de Curel’s mind by that one scene, which he saw so 
vividly that even such details as the astonishment of the thildren, the 
fright of the nursemaid calling for help, and the husband’s sudden 
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appearance on the scene to prevent his wife from advancing into the 
room, were all photographed on his brain l 

With the thought of such an event ın his mind, M. de Curel sits down 
to write, then reflecting upon his subject, it seems clear to him that 
with the unexpected return of the mother the real interest of the 
action hes ın the feelings of a person returning after long absence to an 
environment peopled with remembrances, and brought once more face 
to face with a past lfe The psychological idea allures him, and on 
further reflection he transforms his subject, and decides to depict a nun 
under similar conditions, and thus by degrees the Exvers d'une Sainte 
grows from this germ 

But M de Curel 1s not a writer who keeps a great selection of ideas 
for plays, and the followmg year, wishing to write another play, he 
thought he mght take up his former scexarzo, and this time depict a 
mother who, having passed for mad, escapes from the asylum and finds 
herself again suddenly in the presence of her children From the 
development of this idea, he wrote L’Imvztée Thus out of one idea 
two plays have grown, and it ıs mterestmg to note how the author's 
imagination has evolved two different stories from the same basis 

M de Curel distinctly tends to represent all his characters from the 
inside He does not attempt to solve any general enigmas of 
sentiment, but only those particular problems created by his own 
imagination He 1s, above all, a lyrical writer, and 1s never so much 
at home as when describing the passion-mystery of the inner hfe 
Now and again his style is scientific, and it 1s evident that his trang 
at the Ecole Centrale developed in him a special talent for exact 
description One feels that he 1s a man of action who has resigned 
himself to becoming an artist through wisdom, and not through 
indolence But with all his potentialities and force he has come into 
the world at the wrong moment Throughout his works one feels a 
constant diversity between his instinct and his intellect, which explains 
his long fruitless efforts at the begimning of his career, and his dehght 
1n living far away from the haunts of men, in the midst of nature He 
is entirely devoted to his own inspiration, and 1s very little influenced 
by outside opmion The result ıs that we owe to him a series of plays, 
the inspiration of which js entirely out of the ordmary, and far above 
the commonplaces of the dramatic wnting of the day One feels that 
he ıs a free man, writing neither for money nor for cheap glory Here 
and there in his writings one finds passages which carry one far beyond 
the pettinesses of smaller and more finite conceptions of modern art, 
and produce ın us that thrill of emotion which only the great geniuses 
of the world from time to time have been able to give to humanity 
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HE public I imagine have already heard more than enough of 

the controversy inaugurated with such deplorable results by 

Mr Alexander Carlyle with the zealous assistance of Sir J Crichton- 
Browne, and in availing myself of the permission to reply to the 
article by the latter on “Carlyle and Froude” ın the July number 
of this REVIEW, I shall therefore confine myself to as brief a space 
as possible Nor do I intend to imitate the personalities and other 
trivial irrelevancies that disfigure Sir J Crichton-Browne’s controversial 
style, and I shall even resist the temptation to make merry over his 
naive satisfaction in contemplating the astomshment in store for us 
when, lke the author of Waverley, he “lays aside the veil of 
“pseudonymty” and presents to the hterary world the “Collected 
“Works” of another Great Unknown I regret indeed to find that 
I have already wounded his feelings more deeply than I intended by 
exposing certain rather funny errors, which though unimportant in 
themselves, were mentioned to show the fallibility of a critic who has 


-no condemnation too severe for the most trifling inaccuracies, or 


supposed inaccuracies, of Carlyle’s biographer, and who thinks no 
language unbecoming that serves his purpose of lashing any who come 
between the wind and his nobility It pleases him to remark, for 
example, without even the excuse of relevancy to the matter in hand, 
that “Froude was generally in a hurry He actually sent out an 
“imvitation to Carlyle’s funeral two days before he was dead,” the 
allusion, I presume, being—though ıt 1s difficult to recognise 1t—to a 
beautiful letter writen to an mtimate ‘friend when Carlyle was at the 
point of death, ın which Froude mentions Carlyle’s wishes respecting 
his burial in Scotland and expresses the hope that his correspondent 
may be able to make arrangements to be present at the graveside of 
the illustrious man they both revered And when Sir J Crichton- 
Browne wishes to express dissent from Froude’s view that Carlyle 
would have been happier had he remained single, he writes — 
“Froude had had two wives himself, but grudged his friend one” 
The singular delicacy of this choice phrase les in the fact that the 
“very perfect gentle knight” who penned ıt was aware that children 
of both Froude’s Mariiages would be among the readers of his gracious 
words 
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The wnter whose good taste inspires this urbane style complains of 
my “studied bitterness” I had no notion that one who enjoys with 
so evident a relish trampling on tne tenderest feelings of other people, 
could be so sensitive himself But I can assure Sir J Crichton-Browne 
that though ıt may be necessary again to try his temper, I have every 
desire to treat him personally with a courtesy which certamly does not 
characterise his attacks on those from whom he differs ın opinion 

For this purpose ıt will be necessary, in poimting out a few of the 
more flagrant of what I will indulgently call his mistakes, to refrain 
from describing them by the epithets they deserve It would take 
more space than is at my disposal to follow his article in detail, 
scarcely a paragraph of which 1s free from blunders ın matters of fact or 
palpable fallacy inargument, but fortunately it is the less necessary 
to do so since the greater part of his article consists of mere reiteration 
of assertions he has made before, which I have already shown to be 
groundless, while the publication since his article was written of 
Froude’s posthumous narrative, “My Relations with Carlyle,” has 
finally pricked the bubble so assiduously inflated by Sir J Crichton- 
Browne ‘ ‘ 

I am well aware that Sir James Crchton-Browne is not moved by 
Froude’s touching story When a man ıs blinded by obstinate 
prejudice, he 1s even less open to conviction than if he were suffering 
from the “intellectual astigmatism” with which Sir James Crichton- 
Browne thinks I am afflicted But others who desire to arrive at the 
truth concerning this unhappy affair may be recommended, if they 
have not done so already, to examine the account given by Fioude 
himself and by the late Sir James Stephen, which has been accepted as 
an unanswerable reply to Froude’s detractors by numerous reviewers of 
the book, not excluding some who, like myself, deplore most deeply 
the necessity for its publication That Sir James Crichton-Browne 1s 
genuinely surprised as well as mortified to find that ıt has thus carried 
conviction 1s proved by his admission in an article contributed to the 
British Medical Journal that he 1s amazed at “the blind appetency” 
with which it has been received “by a section of the Press” He 
'’ holds that I was appealing to some ethical standard peculiarly my own 
when I expressed the opinion that Froude’s son and daughter in 
feeling compelled to vindicate their father’s honour by publishing this 
posthumous narrative of his relations with Carlyle exercised a 
“perfectly legitimate discretion which no right-minded person can fail 
“to respect” I should be sorry to believe I am so singular as Sir 
James Crichton-Browne supposes in including filial prety among the 
virtues, and I am glad to observe that the organ of Sir James Crichton- 
Browne’s profession, to which he appealed from the “ blind appetency ” 
of the lay Press, shares my peculiar ethical standard ın this respect, 
and agrees, that Mr Ashley Froude and his sister “cannot be fairly 
“blamed for seeking to vindicate the character of their father” 

_ Nor ıs this the only pomt oa which the Brztzsh Medical Journal 
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has thrown over Sir James Crichton-Browne It would be impossible 
in these pages to deal with his article ın that Journal, ın which he 
seeks to disprove Froude’s statement that Carlyle “was one of those 
“persons who ought never to have married” I suppose it 1s the 
“complete answer before a medical tribunal” to which he alludes in 
the July number of this REVIEW If so, his self-chosen “medical 
“tribunal” has krought ın a verdict against him, his “ complete answer ” 
notwithstanding A aumber of his fellow practitioners—one at least 
of whom 1s not less emment than himself—have wntten to the Britzsh 
Medical Journal to expose his contradictions and the fallacies of his 
reasoning Sir Wiliam Thompson pomts out, for example, that Sir 
James Crichton-Browne complains in one place of Froude not having 
sought information from medical men, which in another he declares ıt 
would have been “an act mfamous in a professional respect ” for those 
medical men to have divulged, a second physician declares that Sır J. 
Crichton-Browne “ has not given us any proof” of the proposition he 
imagines himself to have demonstrated, while a third member of the 
profession is of opimion that “Sir J Cnchton-Browne under his own 
“hand proves himself to be in his present frenzied state not much less 
“neurotic than the late Miss Jewsbury or Mrs Carlyle herself, and 
“consequently by no means a safe guide” And the Journal, in 
delivermg judgment ın its editorial columns, points out that Sir J 
Cnichton-Brownle “seems to trust largely to gossip .. some of 
“which seems irrelevant,” that he attributes to Froude a statement 
he never made, and, finally, that another unwarrantable allegation is 
only t@ be explained by Sir J Crichton-Browne’s “ want of the sense 
“of humour” After this dismal discomfiture before his “Medical 
“Tribunal ” it is to be feared he must find the representative organs of 
his own profession no less unsatisfactory than the “purblind journalists ” 
of that “section of the Press” which has been so unfortunate as to 
incur his displeasure. I will only add here that Sir J Crichton-Browne’s 
relevant gossip (as the Bretzsh Medical Journal nghtly describes it) 
does nothing to weaken the conclusion arrived at by Froude that 
Carlyle’s unfitness for marriage was a source of much of the unhappiness 
of his domestic hfe. 

In my former article I showed cause for holding that Froude, so far 
from maligning Carlyle, had im fact softened the darker lines in the 
portrait, and in support of this proposition I called attention to his 
suppression of a passage in which Mrs Carlyle had recorded in her 
Journal an act of personal violence by her husband, which Froude in the 
narrative since published tells us was one of the chief causes of Carlyle’s 
unending remorse after her death Remembering Sir James Crichton- 
Browne’s polite phrase about Froude’s “shiftiness” (which he still 
thinks a just one to apply to a man for withdrawing a spontaneous 


proposal when he found he was legally debarred from carrying” 


it out), one cannot help wondermg what epithet his forcible 
vocabulary of vituperation would have yielded to describe an 
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opponent in controversy who, should resort to the manœuvres 
he himself employs in the endeavour to extricate himself 
from this awkward difficulty When in,a letter to the Termes 
Mr Alexander Carlyle declared that the passage ın question proved 
Carlyle’s “uniform gentleness and kindness to his wife even, under 
“ trying circumstances,” I confess I was at a loss to imagine how a man 
could prove his gentleness by inflicting on a woman bruises, no matter 
how trifling Sir J Crichton-Browne has not seen the entry in the 
Journal, but he has seen a letter wntten to Mrs Alexander Carlyle on 
the subject by Froude, in which he told her before delivering over to 
her the Carlyle papers, that in her aunt’s diary there was a passage 
“referrmg to two blue marks on her wrists,” adding the information 
which he possessed, “ that on this or some similar occasion Mrs Carlyle 
“had made up her mind to destroy herself” With this letter before 
them, Mr Alexander Carlyle and Sir James Cnchton-Browne have put 
their heads together to construct, not indeed a pavement for St Paul’s 
Churchyard, but the most remarkable ladder of escape from a tight 
corner that was ever clutched at by sorely beset controversialists We 
now know how the bruises on Mrs Carlyle’s arms proved her husband’s 
“uniform gentleness and kindness,” or his “ watchfulness and tender 
“care”—to quote Sir James Crichton-Browne’s variant of his 
coadjutor’s phrase 

“The inference,” says Sir James Crichton-Browne, “is obvious, that 
« the blue marks on her wnists, 1f inflicted by her husband—and she does 
“not say so—were finger-prints left in his efforts to prevent her from 
“domg herself personal violence!” I hope I may observe without 
discourtesy that so far from this inference being “ obvious,” it would be: 
ridiculed by any person of moderate intelligence who did not find 
himself pressed to extremities m defence of an untenable theory, and 
the fact that Sir James Crichton-Browne seriously puts it forward is 
surely striking confirmation of the British Medical Journal's contention 
that, though a Visitor in Lunacy and the author of “collected works,” 
he ıs sadly deficient in the sense of humour Does Sir James Crichton- 
Browne imagine that an otherwise peaceful meal in Cheyne Row was 
disturbed one day by Mrs Carlyle’s sudden determination to cut her 
throat with the carving knife, so that her suicidal hand had to be stayed 
on the instant by the “ watchfulness and tender care ” that left on her 
flesh the marks recorded in her diary? If such an explanation were 
offered by any ordinary mortal such as a “ purblind journalist,” 1t would 
be described—and by no one more readily than Sır J Crichton- 
Browne—as too silly to need further examination It is, ın fact, 
negatived by positive information received by Froude and recorded ın 
“My relations with Carlyle.” But Sir J Cnichton-Browne, in his 
passionate eagerness to convict Froude of falsifying the picture, 1s 
compelled to confuse cause and effect Mrs Carlyle did contemplate 
suicide, though not of course in the melodramatic fashion—in her 
husband’s presence—suggested by Sir James Crichton-Browne , Froude 
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tells us that but for accidental circumstances she would probably have 
drowned herself at night while travellmg by sea to Scotland) The 
“obvious inference” to be drawn from Froude’s letter quoted by Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, 1s that the violence of Carlyle’s temper had 
caused her such wretchedness that her thoughts for a time ran on 
desperate means of escape, and this inference 1s confirmed by the 
evidence obtained) by Froude and lately pubhshed by his family 

Froude’s object in calling Mrs Alexander Carlyle’s attention to the 
passage was, as Sir James Crichton-Browne himself shows, to exact a 
promise from her that when the papers passed mto her custody, the 
mcriminating entry should never be published In reply she wrote, “I 
“will not print the passage .. . and need hardly say that I should 
“never have thought of doing so” Does anyone believe for an mstant 
that she would “ never have thought of doing so” if she had supposed 
that ıt could be made to prove Carlyle’s “watchfulness and tender 
“care”? She evidently was fully alive to its true sigmficance, and 
there 1s no tittle of justification for Sır James Crichton-Browne’s 
unsupported assertion that im taking steps to secure the perpetual 
suppression of the “blue marks” entry ın the Journal, Froude acted 
, “out of respect, not for the reputation of Carlyle, for which he cared 
“little, but for that of Mrs Carlyle who had bewitched him” On the 
contrary, his letter to Mrs Alexander Carlyle unquestionably affords 
a valuable additional proof of his zealous solicitude for Carlyle’s good 
name. 

I should be sorry to accuse Sir James Crichton-Browne of deliberate 
disingenuousness I am therefore wholly unable to understand how he 
managed flagrantly to misrepresent my charge agamst Mr Alexander 
Carlyle in relation to this entry. Having warmly commended Froude 
for suppressing it out of consideration for Carlyle’s memory, it was 
not likely that I would blame Mr Alexander Carlyle for doing the same 
thing, and I have never done so But there was no reason why he 
should have gone out of his way to assure his readers that he was 
publishing the Journal exactly as ıt stands and stood when it first came 
into his possession, which though verbally correct (since his late wife, 
as he has been forced to admut, had tampered with the document by 
destroying this particular record), was none the less misleading I 
asked for an explanation of this strange proceeding, and it 1s not 
forthcoming in the irrelevant reply that the suppression of the passage, 
of which I never complained, was demanded by Froude lumself Ido 
not think it ıs I who deserve Sir James Crchton-Browne’s reproach 
of having “stooped to a pitiable perversion of the facts” 

I submit, therefore, that Sir James Crichton-Browne entirely farls to 
rebut the evidence of Mrs Carlyle’s Journal, which proves that Froude’s 
picture of Carlyle, ın so far as it departs from the strictest exactitude, 
1s a “ whitewashing ” of his hero, for whose good name he had the most 
scrupulous regard Those who still deny this may be asked what 
motive he could possibly have had for blackening the memory of the 
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friend whom, as Sir James Cnchton-Browne admuts, he recognised “as 
“the greatest and best man he had ever known” The suggestion put 
forward by way of getting out of this difficulty is that he was 
“bewitched” by Mrs Carlyle, and that in order to paint a flattering 
portrait of her, he had to make a caricature of her husband’s That 
Froude intensely admired Mrs Carlyle’s personality and gifts 1s true, 
and ıt was probably because Carlyle knew this that fe chose Froude 
to be his biographer ın preference to any of his own relations, whom he 
could not trust to deal justly with the memory of his wife The present 
controversy shows the foresight of his selection But Mis Carlyle had 
been fifteen years ın her grave before Froude had to exercise his 
judgment as biographer of the couple, and in the intervening years 
his love and reverence for Carlyle had, as he tells us, been immensely 
increased. However much therefore he may have been fascinated by 
Mrs Carlyle’s brilliant qualities during her lifetime, 1s 1t not absurdly 
far-fetched to suppose that when his recollection of her must have 
become somewhat dim he was still so “ bewitched ” as to be incapable of 
doing justice to the man with whom his daily companionship through 
long years remained fresh and vividly ın his memory, and towards whom 
he had consistently displayed a tender filial devotion that excited the 
admiration of so close an observer as Sir James Stephen? It 1s note- 
worthy, though perhaps not surprising, that Sir James Ciichton-Browne 
discreetly avoids any reference to the striking testimony of Sir James 
Stephen to which I called attention, and which, with reference to moire 
than one pomt ın dispute, ıs worth more than all the “ obvious 
“inferences” and elaborate theonsing of Sir James Crichton-Browne. 

But the truth 1s that the whole case against Froude rests on the 
assumption that his most positive statements on matters of fact within 
his personal knowledge are not to be beheved It 1s an engagingly 
` simple method of disposing of the matter, but I am not satisfied that 
the mere zpse dexit even of an eminent medical specialist 1s sufficient 
to prove an English gentleman a har Froude’s alleged “ inaccuracy ” 
as an historian 1s here nothing to the point There are few historians 
who have not been similarly accused, nghtly or wrongly, of inaccuracy 
and distorted vision in describing past events Carlyle himself has not 
escaped a charge that has been also brought against Clarendon and 
Macaulay, Thiers and Freeman, and many others But the question 
at issue 1s not whether Froude 1s a trustworthy authority on the history 
of bygone centuries—a pomt which I am not concerned to discuss even 
were I competent to do so—but whether his word 1s to be believed 
when he makes positive assertions relating to transactions of which he 
was an eye-witness, and m which he personally took part Sır J 
Crichton-Browne 1s driven to adopt this extravagant hypothesis in 
order to discredit Froude’s account of the remorse suffered by Carlyle 
after his wife’s death, which, if true, shatters the whole theory that 
Froude maligned him. Sir J Crichton-Browne exclaims, SL 
“unhesitatingly afirm that Carlyle never suffered from remorse in 
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“Froude’s sense of the word” Well, we can all do that as easily as 
we can call spirits from the vasty deep, the important point ın either 
case béing whether ıt be not a fruitless expenditure of empty words 
One has to mquire whether the “unhesitating affirmation” of a 
man who knows nothing, and by the nature of the case can know 
nothing of the matter except what he has learnt from others not better 
informed than himself, ıs of more value than the equally unhesitatng 
affirmation of a man who records what he saw with his own eyes and 
heard with his own ears from Carlyle himself ın intimate daily inter- 
course extending over many years I do not think unpreyudiced persons 
will have much hesitation as to which of the two affirmations is the 
more trustworthy 

I am, however, in a position to supply corroboration of Froude on 
this point, though I do not myself hold that corroboration ıs required 
A lady who knew Carlyle from childhood, and who 1s one of the few 
surviving intimate friends of Jane Welsh Carlyle, permits me to make 
use of a letter she has wntten me on the subject “I knew them (the 
“ Carlyles) both very well,” writes the Hon Maude Stanley, “I have had 
“many dehghtful talks when visiting her at Cheyne Row, and twice she 
“stayed with us at Alderley Mr Carlyle I had known from a child 
“Ihave had many a ride, walk, and drive with him I tell you this 
“to show you that I do not speak without knowledge, and consider 
“that when Froude says that Carlyle suffered from remorse he 1s 
“quite accurate in his statement” Miss Stanley adds, “I could see 
“he was torn with remorse,” and she quotes a saying of Carlyle’s 
which has stuck in her mmd—“That ternble memory that makes all 
“the past so present to me and lets me forget nothing” Moreover, 

~ Miss Stanley, lıke Froude himself, is able to affirm not only that Carlyle 
was remorseful, but that he had reason for being so“ Having known 
“Mrs Carlyle well,” she continues, “I know there had been countless 
“acts of neglect, annoyance, even unkindness, for I had been told 
“of them by Mrs Carlyle” That Carlyle really loved his wife 
tenderly though he thus neglected her, and that ın his remorseful 
retrospect he magnified his own shortcomings, Miss Stanley does not 
doubt, but she says that Mrs Carlyle often told her how different 
she had expected lıfe with him to be “She thought the intellectual 
“companionship would be foremost in her hfe, instead, he expected 
“her to be a good housewife who would see to his dinner, his porridge, 
“and to airmg his shoes, and such like services that his mother had 
“rendered to his father” In a word, this lady confirms the picture of 
the Cheyne Row household given us by Froude, and she adds that 
she always felt that in Froude’s eyes “these small faults in no way 
“lessened the magnificent grandeur of Carlyle’s splendid genius” 

I have spoken of Sir J Crichton-Browne’s rough and ready method ` 
of disposing of Froude’s statements—by disbelieving them’ It is by 
this convenient expedient that he seeks to convince us that Froude 
violated Carlyle’s wishes in handlng his papers I need not again 
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refer to the clam advanced by Mrs Alexander Carlyle, which, on the 
authority of Mr Justice Stephen, I have in a former article shown to 
have been uncorroborated, except to observe that Sir James Cnchton- 
Browne, though he devotes considerable space to the discussion of this 
point, does nothing to refute my contention by quoting the opinion of 
Mrs Alexander Carlyle’s own counsel, founded as it was on instructions 
that naturally took for granted the truth of the client’s statement— 
which statement, pronounced by Mr Justice Stephen “ difficult to 
“beleve,” ıs the very claim that Sir James Crichton-Browne seeks by 
this circular argument to establish, but for which there 1s not a scrap 
of independent corroboration 

Sir James Crichton-Browne prints in full the note attached by 
Carlyle to lis Memor of his w:fe, and asks “could there be a 
“prohibition on publication more explicit or binding than this?” The 
answer of course 1s that there could not, but that it was subsequently 
revoked Froude says in the preface to the “Remmuscences” that 
Carlyle expressly consented to the Memoir being published “imme- 
“diately after his own death,” and that, had ıt not been that he found 
“the effort would be too much for him,” Carlyle would himself have 
prepared it for the Press In “My Relations with Carlyle” Froude 
mentions the note forbidding its publication, but adds that Carlyle 
“imeluded it ın the gift to me, and ıt had been copied out for that 
“purpose I might therefore have acted on his general instruction and 
“dealt with ıt as I pleased, but I required and I recerved his own special 
“permission, and on these terms the manuscripts remained with me” 
Now, the copying of the MS mentioned by Froude ıs the strongest 
possible corroboration of his statement that Carlyle revoked the 
prohibition on publication But even if there were no such corrobora- 
tion, what title has Sir James Crichton-Browne to doubt Froude’s 
veracity? It is simply inconceivable that in so circumstantial a 
narrative on a plain matter of fact he can have been “misled by a 
“treacherous memory” His account of the matter was either true or 
a deliberate falsehood, and, as even Sir James Cnchton-Browne is 
constrained to admit that Froude “was in private hfe an honourable 
“and straightforward man,” there cannot be a shadow of justification 
for doubting his statement Sir J Cnchton-Browne tells us that 
Mrs Alexander Carlyle “firmly denied ” that her uncle had revoked 
the prohibition Where are we to find her demal? Is Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, who has so scant a respect for the word of other 
“honourable and straightforward” men, asking us to accept his own 
uncorroborated recollection of what he heard from Mrs Alexander 
Carlyle? And even if she did deny ıt, what is her denial worth? It 
proves no more than that she knew nothing of what passed between 
Carlyle and Froude on the subject, which ıs not surprising seeing 
that her uncle of set purpose withheld from her the confidence he 
reposed in Froude in everything connected with his biography 

Sir James Crichton-Browne reminds us that Carlyle made a bequest 
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to his mece, accompanied by expressions of trust and affection He 
did the same to Froude And the question is which of the two best 
justified his confidence when he was gone—was 1t the chosen biographer 
who ın enormously difficult circumstances, as Sir James Stephen bore 
testimony, “acted throughout quite straightforwardly,” and in whose 
conduct the same thoroughly-informed authority could “see nothing to 
“regret,” or was ıt the mece who, after picking a quarrel over money 
matters with her uncle’s trusted friend (who, as Sir James Stephen 
records, made her a gift of “above £1,600, which she could not have 
“compelled him to give her”), maugurated a spiteful campaign of 
calumny against hım which has eventually, after many years, 
necessitated the publication of facts which out of tender regard for 
Carlyle’s memory Froude during his lifetime kept secret? 

I am not disposed to blame Sir James Crichton-Browne too severely 
for what seems to me to be an utterly wrong-headed conclusion on this 
matter He admits that he ıs no disinterested disputant He has “hada 
“Jong and intimate acquaimtance with several members of his (Carlyle’s) 
“family,” among whom was Mrs Alexander Carlyle, the “dear little 
“soul,” by whom he appears to have been as much “ bewitched” as he 
supposes Froude to have been by her aunt His heated partisanship 1s 
therefore at least intelligible But however commendable may be the 
desire to exonerate one’s frends and to take up their quarrels, 1t is not 
invariably the best equipment for a controversialist, even when 
conjomed with—how shall I describe ıt without offence?—the fine 
moderation and polished eloquence that distinguish the chaste style of 
Sir James Crichton-Browne 

The latter informs us ın a footnote to his article that he 1s preparing 
“a full, and it 1s hoped, final answer to Froude” It may be “full” 
enough to occupy a large space in the eminent author’s forthcoming 
“collected works,” but I am afraid he is laying up disappomtment for 
himself 1f he 1magines that anything he 1s likely to say on the subject 
will be “final,” unless he' approaches it with less passion and a more 
critical judgment than he has hitherto displayed Hateful as this 
controversy must be to every sincere admirer of Carlyle’s magnificent 
character and genius, I agree with Sir J Crichton-Browne that it will no 
doubt “be renewed again and again until the right be done” But we 
are, I believe, not so far as he thinks from that goal, and it 1s only fair 
to acknowledge that his own contributions to the discussion may not 
have been without their usefulness For a common experience 1s 
probably that of an exceptionally intelligent woman who told me lately 
that, disgusted beyond measure with the ferocity of the introduction to 
the “New Letters and Memorials,” she had for the first tıme read 
Froude’s great biography, and had been amazed that anyone familar 
with it could ever have called in question its author’s loyalty, reverence, 
and love for Carlyle 

RONALD MCNEILL. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


ARLY in 1861 a storm of indignation and alarm was aroused by 
E the appearance of a book put forth by some Liberal clergymen, 
who claimed a larger liberty ın the interpretation of the Bible and of 
dogma than was then considered compatible with the Thirty-nine 
Articles A review in the Quarterly by one of the Bishops was the 
first thunderclap of the storm This was followed by a meeting of 
Bishops summoned by the Primate, the immediate result of which was 
an Episcopal pronouncement formally condemning the heretical book 
The Pmmate as mouthpiece of the Episcopate wrote, in reply to 
indignant addresses that had been received, that the Bishops 
“ unanimously agree with me in expressing the pain ıt has given them 
“ that any clergyman of our Church should have published such opinions 
“ as those concerning which you have addressed us We cannot under- 
“stand how these opinions can be held consistently with an honest 
“subscription to the formularies of our Church, with many of the 
“fundamental doctrines of which they appear to be essentially at 
“ variance ” , 

An Episcopal pronouncement of course increased the violence of the 
storm. Proceedings ın Convocation, where the book was described as 
“corrupting the young and thrusting them almost into hell,” were 
adjourned dumng the progress of suits against two of the authors, and 
after the delivery of the final judgment by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, to which the accused had appealed from the sentence 
of the Court of Arches, a Synodical condemnation of the book was 
passed by both Houses of Convocation ın July, 1864. 

Thus the storm was still raging more than three years after ıt arose , 
and even after an interval of several years, when one of the authors of 
the condemned book was appointed to a Bishopric, efforts were made 
to stop his election, and at the eleventh hour Episcopal opposition was 
offered to his consecration 
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Thirty-three years after this last experience of Episcopal censure, 
the Liberal clergyman ın question, who had been publicly stigmatised 
by the Archbishops and Bishops for dishonest subscription to the 
formularies, died, and the whole Church of England lamented him, 
while the rugged nobleness and fearless honesty of his personal 
character were not more eulogised than the perfect orthodoxy of his 
views and the greatness of his services to the Church That clergyman, 
Frederick Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, had, ıt may be added, 
flatly refused to make any retractation or even to dissociate himself 
fiom his fellow authors in “Essays and Reviews” at the time when 
condemnation of the book was violent and universal, replying to Bishop 
Tait, whose large and hberal mind was the reconciling and peacemaking 
influence in the Episcopate, “ Nothing on earth will induce me to do 
“what you propose from me it would be base and untrue” It 
is true, however, that Dr Temple, as soon as he had been made a 
Bishop, withdrew his Essay, but this may be best explained hike Bishop 
Gore’s withdiawal from the ECU A bishop 1s no longer pleading 
at the Bar, but ıs on the Judicial Bench Then ıt was, I think, that 
Dr Temple laid down an axiom that thanks to his influence has of 
late years greatly modified Episcopal action —“ You cannot narrow the 
“Church of England,” an axiom in perfect harmony with the spirit of 
the Church of Hooker and Butler, of which breadth of view is the 
distinguishing characteristic Once more, after forty years, the Bishops 
of the Church of England have been pressed and entreated to condemn 
another of the Liberal clergy, this tıme the Dean of Ripon, a well- 
known Liberal theologian, and a persistent advocate of the freedom of 
enquiry and opinion, so stoutly championed all his life by Archbishop 
Temple And the purpose and sigmificance of this condemnation, 
urged alike by the extreme men of the Church Association and by the 
extreme Sacerdotalists of the opposite party m the Church, was to 
condemn not merely Dean Fremantle imdividually, but in Dean 
Fremantle’s position the whole position of the Liberal clergy This 
attack on the position of the Liberal clergy amounts, in fact, to an attack 
on the best tradition of the Church, on its breadth of view and faith in 
divinely-guided progress, on its Liberalism, in short, maintained by a 
long array of Liberal clergymen, among whom in the immediate past 
are to be found the Primates, Tait and Benson and Temple, and many 
scholais and thinkers of the type, though not of the calibre, of Lightfoot 
and Westcott 

Last October Dean Fremantle read before the Churchmen’s Union 
a paper on “Natural Christianity,” of which a greatly condensed and, 
from its incompleteness, misleading report appeared in the Press 
Thereupon the Press, not altogether averse to work up a sensation, and 
the public, guided by the Press, jumped to the conclusion that the Dean 
of Ripon dented the truth of the Incarnation and the Restrrection— 
unquestionably fundamental doctrines of historic Christianity The 
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Bishop of Ripon, a theologian of clear vision and large sympathies, dealt 
with the situation promptly and judiciously Knowing Dean Fremantle 
to be truly orthodox, that ıs a fervent believer ın Christ and Christ’s 
teaching, he wrote asking him to give the assurance that would remove 
the alarm and disquiet occasioned among simple believers, and the 
Dean unhesitatingly gave the assurance in words that,had the ring of 
Christian sincerity This assurance, while it satisfied the Bible Society, 
at whose annual meeting at Leeds the Dean soon after presided, Jid 
not remove the suspicions of his clerical critics, and the controversy 
went on 1n the religious Press, the Dean very properly endeavouring to 
stand aloof—the only dignified course 

It can hardly be contended that the Dean had no cause of complaint 
against the report in the Press (though that report was apparently an 
honest attempt to condense his paper), when it 1s remembered that the 
impression generally produced by the report was that the Dean denied 
the Virgin Birth and the Incarnation, and when it 1s shown that ihe 
report omitted the all-important fact that an elaborate explanation 
was offered in the paper towards the better understanding of the Virgin 
Birth, an attempt to explain the accounts, which implied the acceptance 
of them as substantially historical 

Examming the most important points in the Dean’s paper, as set 
forth in the report in the Press, we come first to the chief point of 
controversy, the Virgin Birth 


Taking the moral supremacy of Christ for granted, they were met 
on the threshold of two Gospels by what seemed a prodigy, the birth 
of Christ from a Virgin. His own belief was that they might safely 
leave that out of account and treat it in exactly the same way as the 
words “ descended into hell” were treated Outside the first two 
chapters of St Matthew and the first two chapters of St Luke the 
Virgin birth was absolutely non-existent ın the New Testament The 
natural inference ıs that ıt was unknown except to those who penned 
these four chapters, and might ıt not be that they (the accounts) 
arose from a misunderstanding ? 


Does anyone consider that this summary of Dean Fremantle’s views 
fairly represents his position in a paper which actually went on to give 
a remarkable explanation of the Gospel accounts, taking their historical 
truth for granted? 

In a letter to the Rzgon Gazette, too long to quote here, Dean 
Fremantle gave a general explanation of his paper, but one statement 
in this letter was received with renewed alarm and indignation — 


Yet the accounts (ze, of the Virgin birth) might be understood. 
without any violation of biological law 


This was understood to imply that the Dean did not believe the 
tradition of the Virgin Birth 
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The Dean then wrote another letter to the Bishop of Ripon m 
explanation — 


Not only was there in my paper no denial of the birth fiom a 
Virgin, but there was an attempt to explain (I trust humbly and 
reverently as befitting such a subject) how we might understand 
without awy violation of biological law the words of the Apostle’s 
Creed and the words of St Luke's Gospel 


On this statement, the author of “ Supernatural Religion ” remarked 
im an article in the Nineteenth Century — 


I cannot in the least understand how this explanation can be 
supposed to bring the Virgin Birth into conformity with biological 
law 


As it 1s evident that the public share this difficulty, I shall now 
proceed to give the full explanation in the Dean’s own words, which I 
obtained from him in response to a pressing request — 


In Darwin’s book on “The Changes of Plants and Animals-under 
Domestication” he pomts out that Parthenogenesis 1s found much 
higher than 1s generally known ın the organised creation, and he asks 
why the operation of the male ıs required, the germ or ovum of the 
female being complete in itself He answers that he can give no 
reason except, probably, that force and energy is thus added If, 
then, the accounts in the Gospels—that ıs, Matthew 1 and Luke ı — 
are true literally, the meaning of my suggestion would be, that the 
yearnings of a young Hebrew woman, longing with intense and holy 
desire to be the Mother of the Messiah (which longings were the 
direct action of the Holy Spint), excited and quickened the germ 
within her, and produced in this case what 1s usually produced by the 
action of the male. This seems to me the only’ meaning that can be 
got out of the words of St Luke, unless you are to invoke the word 
“Miracle” But this will not help us It ıs really nothing more 
than a confession of our ignorance . or, 1f definition be imposed upon 
1t, such as that assumed by writers like Paley, then we must say that 
it 1s not only ambiguous but is not 2 scriptural word at all, nor a 
scriptural idea, for onuetoy and dvvayis, the Greek words which our 
version translates by miracle, do not mean what Paley meant, and 
what ın a somewhat vague way 1s popularly understood by the word. 


But ıt will be asked, How does the Dean’s suggestion accord with 
the chief account, that ın St Luke’s Gospel? Thuis is a question that 
must be answered, for while the first Gospel 1s not considered a strong 
witness, the general trustworthiness of the author of the third Gospel as 
a historian, shown specially in the Acts, ıs admitted by a consensus of 
our leading Biblical critics , mdeed, ın the case of parts of the Acts by 
Mommsen and Curtius Professor Ramsay accepts St Luke’s account, 
and has established at least a possibility that the referéhce to enrol- 
ment under Quirimus 1s accurate Dr Sanday accepts the story as 
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substantially true, and succeeds in making out a strong case from 
mternal evidence for the view that St Luke’s account of the Virgin 
Birth and the childhood of Christ ıs an independent and very early 
document from Jewish sources, incorporated and edited by the 
historian 

Taking the account ın St Luke as derived from the Virgin Mary 
directly or indirectly (as on internal evidence ıt plamly purports to be), 
how do we find ıt accords with Dean Fremantle’s suggested explana- 
tion? The Angel’s Annunciation may reasonably, by analogy of similar 
accepted interpretations of other passages in the Gospels, be taken to 
represent symbolically the purely spiritual experience of the Virgin 
Mary In support of this interpretation we have the announcement to 
Joseph ın Matthew 1, where it ıs stated that the Angel appeared to him 
in a dream—a waking dream, “while he thought on these things,” a 
spiritual experience, in short, symbolically described Again, we have, 
to support this interpretation, the analogous account of Christ’s 
Temptation, a symbolical account of a purely spiritual experience, 
according to the most cautious orthodox exegesis 

The same may be said of the Annunciation for the very same 
reason If then ıt ıs orthodox exegesis to state that our Lord gave 
a symbolical account of His spiritual experience, ıt is surely no 
less so to state that the Virgin Mary gave a symbolical account 
of hers By this interpretation the words of the Angel Gabriel 
represent the workings of the Holy Spirit in the purely spintual 
experience of the Virgin, just as the words of the Devil in the 
accounts of the Temptation represent the workings of the Evil Spirit 
mm the purely spimtual experience of Chnst. Thus there is nothing 
not congruous with St Luke’s account in Dean Fremantle’s explanation 
of the Virgin Birth as an instance of a working of Parthenogenesis 
It brings the event into conformity with natural law, but leaves it 
clearly a umque working of that law It is well supported by the 
account in Matthew 1, and it 1s ın accord with the testimony of general 
experience as to the dealings of God with men which require a 
conscious co-operation to meet the action of the Holy Spmt—a 
co-operation fully allowed for in Dean Fremantle’s explanation. 

This explanation makes the event, though ıt may require further 
elucidation, really an instance, not of pure Parthenogenesis, but of 
Parthenogenesis through the operation of the Holy Spint, and it 
appears to be,a reverent attempt to supply a better understanding of 
the accounts ın the Gospels and the statements in the Creeds It 
explains the mode of the Incarnation as effected by means of natural 
law, and thus makes it real and intelligible to the modern mind, but ıt 
by no means dispenses with the working of God The Incarnation ıs 
still seen, as ıt was by St John and Athanasuus, to be the concentration 
of the Divine, which ıs ımmanent throughout creation, the oeppartkos 
Aéyos, ın one Person If this explanation were one day to win 
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acceptance, then (to use Archbishop Temple’s argument) for those 
who cling to the word “miracle” the Virgin Birth would remam a 
miracle for the purposes of revelation, though not a miracle 
for the purposes of science, having proved to be a unique 
mstance of the working of a natural law It may be observed that 
this suggested explanation of the Virgin Birth by Parthenogenesis 1s 
not altogether ew It occurred to Origen in his reply to Celsus, to 
meet the difficulty, even then admitted, of the Virgin Birth, by an 
allusion to what the Creator had shown He could do ın the case of 
lower animals, though Origen was unable in the then state of know- 
ledge to adduce an accurate instance of the working of the law 

It may furthermore be pointed out that Dean Fremantle’s whole 
attitude with regard to the Incarnation and the Virgin Brrth, far from 
bemg revolutionary, ıs very nearly that of one generally regarded 
as a pillar of orthodoxy, the great Athanasius Athanasius never appeals 
to the Virgin Birth as evidence, though he accepts it as true The 
Incarnation with him means the broad fact of (1) the Immanence of 
the Word in Creation and humanity, (2) His Epiphany ın the whole 
hfe of Chnst The Virgin Birth 1s alluded to, I think, only four times 
quite cursorily in the whole treatise De Incarnatzone, one of the many 
mstances that show the Fathers to have been so much wiser and 
larger in their views than ıs popularly supposed, that it would not be 
unreasonable to claim many of them as spiritual ancestors of the Liberal 
clergy of to-day 

Athanasius then 1s found to give some support to the Dean’s con- | 
tention that the mode of Incarnation, whatever opimons be held about 
if, 18 not of primary but secondary importance, and cannot effectively 
be used as evidence or for a support of the Christian lfe The ablest 
and most convinced believers ın the Virgin Birth admit this, if not to 
the same extent as Dean Fremantle, to some extent at least The 
Bishop of Worcester, a short time ago, said in the concluding lecture 


of his admirable course on the historic trustworthiness of the 
Gospels— 


It was not a part of the Apostolic testimony, which was testimony 
to that which they had seen and heard, beginning from the Baptism 
of John until the Ascension, . Even to-day this question of the 
Virgin Birth was not the ground on which belief was asked 


D 
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Sanday still more recently went further and said -— 


There ıs this difference between the Virgin Birth and, for example, 
the Resurrection, that whereas the latter was fully divulged and 
believed in by the Church almost from the first moment of its 
occurrence, the former entered into the Common Faith slowly and by 
degrees, and by a channel which was apparently private rather than 
public , entered into it, we might say, by a side door (though, as we 
believe, by the express appointment of the Master of the House) 
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rather than by the broad public entrance Jf anyone desires to claim 
the benefit of this difference 1 think we ought to let him,* only, on 
the other side, where this 1s done, we ought, I think ın strictness, to 
set against the partial silence of the Apostolic age the very marked 
emphasis of the age that immediately succeeded that of the Apostles 


The Bishop of Ripon, too, points out this difference m his excellent 
introduction to the Temple Bible — E 


Relation of moral supremacy to miraculous element Now, ın the 
Common Stock Gospel, the m:raculous accessories connected with 
the Birth and Resurrection of Jesus Christ do not find a place. 
These accessories are found ın the group of secondary witnesses—7 ¢ , 
ın narrative common to two Evangelists. Upon these, in the first 
instance, we have purposely refused to lay stress, our belief in Jesus 
Christ must be based upon moral conviction, not on physical wonder 


The Dean of Westminster again, in the second lecture of his 
thoughtful and thought-nspiring Advent course, entitled “ Some 
“Thoughts on the Incarnation,” asked his hearers to distinguish between 
the Incarnation and the special mode of it, the Virgin Birth, in their 
thought on the subject [the Dean of Westminster 1s a firm believer in 
the Virgin Birth], a distinction by no means unnecessary, as most of 
Dean Fremantle’s critics seemed to identify the two doctrines, and 
even the Guardzan heads its version of the Press report, “ The Dean 
“of Ripon on the Incarnation.” Archdeacon Wilberforce has dealt 
with this distinction very frankly ın one of his candid and lucid 
sermons, published ın his parish magazine for January 


In order to believe rightly ın the Divimty of Jesus Chnist, 1s it 
necessary to believe that he was supernaturally born of a Virgin 
Mother, without human paternity? Answer No. 


The Archdeacon himself finds no difficulty in the Virgin Birth, but 
he recognises that 


The inability to accept the tradition of the Virgin Birth ıs not 
inconsistent with the fullest acceptance of the transcendent doctrine 
of the Incarnation 


Dean Fremantle’s purpose m his remarks on the Virgm Birth was 
primarily to suggest a way to bring it within the boundary of his theory 
of Natural Chnistramty, and secondarily to claim for others, on the 
grounds of the shghtness of the historic evidence on this subject, a 
complete hberty he did not himself requre He wished that the 
Virgin Birth should be left as free as the parallel article in the 
Creed, the “descended into hell,” about which (Qn his opinion) 
Churchmen are at hberty to hold different views, or no view 
at all, without reproach or denunciation In other words, he 
stood out for a larger liberty, a wider comprehension than 


* The italics are mine 
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1s already given by common consent in the Church This clam 
has of late years been made repeatedly by some of the most 
prominent of the younger men among the Liberal clergy, perhaps 
most strongly by Dr Rashdall, the distinguished Oxford Liberal 
Churchman, particularly ın an article in the International Journal of 
Ethos (January, 1897) The claim has been also strongly supported 
by the sound common sense of Canon Heasley Henson in his 
thoughtful utterances on Church Reform in “Cross Bench Views of 
“ Church Questions,” in the interests of intellectually sensitive candidates 
for ordination, and by Dr Cobb, since he left the ranks of the English 
Church Union, while Canon Cheyne—if he accepts the responsibility 
for Usener and Schmuedel’s utterances in the “Encyclopaedia Bublica ” 
—has apparently given his approval to a very decided position of 
negation 

Letters in the Press, drawn forth from Church of England clergymen 
in the controversy that followed Dean Fremantle’s paper, are evidence 
that not a few share the views ascribed to Canon Cheyne and put forth 
perhaps most boldly by Mr Beeby, and a letter of the Rev E W 
Lummis ın the Guardzan showed that Bishop Westcott, while himself 
a firm believer in the Virgin Birth, was aware of the prevalence of 
doubt and disbelief of this particular doctrine among the younger 
clergy, and held that on the finding of the Courts, ecclesiastical as well 
as civil, such views were not illegal in a clergyman of the Established 
Church, and therefore should not be treated by the Bishops as a bar 
to ordination 

The discussion on the Virgin Birth, which is thus on the way to 
become a burning question, 1s, of course, only a fresh development of 
the old struggle for freedom of Biblical study and research That 
struggle has moved on, as was inevitable, from the problems of the Old 
Testament to the problems of the New The general consent of the 
best minds of the Church of England has already accepted the truth of 
Archbishop Temple’s memorable words, “To tell a man to study and 
“yet to bid him, under heavy penalties, to come to the same conclusions 
“with those who have not studied, ıs to mock him If the conclusions 
“are prescribed, the study ıs precluded” : 

Attempts, notwithstanding, have been made to reinstate what Jowett 
called “the abominable principle of terrorism,” but the satisfactory 
thing about them is that they show the decrepitude of the attacking 
party None of their leaders is in the front rank of ability and 
mfluence in the Church The assailants of Liberalism get no support 
from the orthodox critics and teachers who represent the learning and 
the power of the Church 

The silence of the great body of the Episcopate in the face of 
repeated attempts to force them to take action 1s equally significant. 
They decline to be hustled into attempts at coercion, direct or indirect, 
which would be, they recognise, an anachronism and an absurdity. 
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They decline, so far, to take the equally futile course of meeting 
criticism with authority by a formal pronouncement. 

In the Convocations, both of the Northern and Southern Provinces, 
attempts have been made to force the Bishops to take some action to 
bar any departure from the traditional view In the Northern Province 
the proceedings took the form of a gravamen, and the supporters of the 
old tradition connected the Divimty of our Lord ind:SSolubly with the 
Virgin Birth in language that said more for the strength of their 
convictions than for the completeness of their equipment as theologians 
or their knowledge of the evidence in the writers of the New Testa- 
ment Dean Fremantle took part in this discussion, and his speech 
amply justifies my contention that he does not deny the truth of the 
Virgin Birth The majority of the Clergy, there and elsewhere, have 
proved to be strongly against the freedom claimed by the Dean for 
those who feel acutely the difficulty of the shghtness of the historic 
evidence 

More recently Canon Knox Little brought the Province of Canter- 
bury into the wake of York in his resolution which prayed the Arch- 
bishop and Bishops to consider what measures would be best to reassure 
all men that the Church of England holds as a doctrme the Virgin Birth 
as well as the Resurrection, and “teaches them as cardinal doctrines of 
“the Catholic Faith” The last words, which I quote verbatim, shed 
an interesting hght on the theology of the extreme dogmatists who 
attempted thus to obtaim an Episcopal pronouncement to stop 
the freedom of cmticism in the Church Archbishop Davidson 1s 
too good a theologian to accept such an astonishing statement as 
“teaches them as cardinal doctrines of the Catholic Faith,” as well 
as too wise a statesman to favour any such deplorably obscurantist 
action as a combined Episcopal pronouncement on a question of 
criticism and research A House which could seriously accept such a 
statement as this, that the Virgin Birth ıs taught by the Church of 
England as a cardinal doctrine of thé Catholic Faith, would be wise 
for its own credit to sit with closed doors, though of course ıt was for 
a very laudable :f ill-judged reason that this unusual course was 
actually taken The Incarnation 1s unquestionably a cardinal doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, but what 1s to be thought of dogmatists who 
confuse the cardinal doctrine with the special mode of ıt? The 
classing together of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection 1s little less 
astomishing The importance of and the evidence for the two events 
are altogether unequal The one doctrine became almost immediately 
a universal belief, and without the event the admitted facts cannot be 
accounted for It changed dispirited disciples into the Church militant. 
The Apostles’ preaching could be described as “Jesus and the 
“Resurrection” The other doctrine is not mentioned in the New 
Testament—there are some not improbable allusions to 1t—outside the 
first and third Gospels It 1s connected with the Incarnation, yet so 
far from indissolubly that the great teachers of the cardinal doctrme 
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of the Incarnation, St Paul and St John, never name it at all Our 
Lord Himself apparently considered that ıt was not necessary to make 
known this doctrme to support or to safeguard the truth of His 
Divinity The very least that can be concluded from these facts 1s 
that the doctrine ın place of being a cardinal doctrine 1s only ‘of mmor 
importance 

Nothing coul be more unwise than to deal with such a situation, 
with the great body of German critics arrayed against the doctrine, by 
an episcopal pronouncement designed to stop further enquiry and dis- 
cussion by the veto of authority Such a pronouncement was made 
against the author of “Essays and Reviews,” and again against 
Colenso How do these pronouncements look to-day? They failed 
to accomplish their purpose and they appear to educated Churchmen 
to-day not exactly the quintessence of wisdom The dishonesty of 
Archbishop Temple’s position 1s not now generally admitted, even by 
those who hurl the same taunt at Dean Fremantle One glance at the 
episcopal pronouncement aimed at Colenso — 


' All our hopes for eternity, the very foundations of our faith, our 
nearest and dearest consolatiors are taken from us, 1f one line of that 
sacred book be declared unfaithful or untrustworthy 


Itis a truism to say that the Episcopal vaticinations did not come true, 
and that the particular heterodoxy condemned ın these words 1s a part 
of the common orthodoxy of to-day Any such attempt to put on 
free enquiry the muzzle of authority would be interpreted by the public 
as an admission of weakness, a counsel of despair, and would spread far 
and wide a not unnatural disbelief in the doctrine ıt was mtended to 
protect It may be safely said that if opmions and criticisms cannot 
be met with the weapons of reason, their success 1s assured in the 
modern world The mcomung tide of knowledge can no more be stayed 
by Episcopal pronouncements or penalties than the advance of the sea 
by the command of a Canute Even, the Vatican, with its big artillery of 
an Encychcal, failed long ago to silence a single scholar, the Abbé 
Loisy, and 1s obliged to-day to take the question of Biblical research 
out of the hands of those who dealt with it ın their own gentle way in 
the past, the Congregation of the Inquisition Patience and suspense 
of judgment, Bacon’s adulta suspensto zudicet, are what are required 
in the face of this question of the Virgin Birth The ultimate verdict 
of the great scholars and critics of the Church on this and othe: New 
Testament problems ıs not yet It can be safely left in their hands 
We need not be afraid that the modern method of seeking the truth 
at any cost can lead to anything but good to religion in the long run 

The strength, I think, of the traditional view 1s this, that on 
balancing the evidence for and agamst—the evidence of the second 
century as well as the first—ait is found that the difficulties of 
explaining the evidence on the assumption that the Virgin Birth is 
untrue exceed to some considerable extent the difficulties of explaining 
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it on the assumption that ıt ıs true But the maim reasons given by 
representative Churchmen for accepting the doctrine are reasons that 
have httle to do with histonc evidence Mr R S Ottley, in the article, 
“ Incarnation,” in Hastings’ “ Dictionary of the Bible,” says — 


The ultimate reason, in fact, for belief in this, as in all other 
miraculous occurrences recorded in the Gospel, ıs faith ın the higher 
nature of Jesus Christ z 


“The chief ground,” says Professor Stanton (Jewish and Christan 
Messiah), 


On which thoughtful Christians are willing to accept it [the 
miraculous birth] 1s that, beleving in the personal indissoluble 
union between God and man in Jesus Christ; the miraculous birth of 
Jesus seems to them the only fittmg accompaniment of this union, 
and, so to speak, the natural expression of it in the order of 
outward facts 


A reason of the same kind 1s that the sinlessness of Christ involves 
the Virgin Birth Dr Sanday argues that a sinless nature 1s in no 
other way possible Such arguments have weight with some minds, 
but no weight with others equally competent and religious The 
argument of fitness has weight with the Dean of Westminster, while the 
argument from the necessity of breaking the heredity of sin has no 
weight In this connection we may remember Dr Chase’s apposite 
remark “A httle thought must convince us that we ale not in a 
“position to dogmatise,” and Professor Sanday’s wise summing up 
“ Our names for the process do but largely cover our ignorance, but 
“we may be sure that there is essential truth ın the scriptural phrase, 
“*The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the Power of the most 
“<High shall overshadow thee’” The fact that such conditions are 
admitted to be the chief grounds for the belief, and that the belief itself 
1s expressed in words that “largely cover our ignorance,” 1s sufficient 
cause for allowing freedom to those who rely altogether or chiefly on 
historic evidence The words of the Apostles’ Creed are definite 
enough, but the principle of the Church of England, laid down in 
Article VIII, 1s that the reason for recerving and believing the Creeds 
1s that “ they may be proved by most certain warrant of Holy Scripture” 
It 1s in loyal adherence to this principle that some Christian students 
and critics doubt or disbelieve the Virgin Birth, though stated in the 
Apostles’ Creed It ıs the certain warrant of Holy Scripture, as they 
see ıt, that ıs the ground of their unbelief A reasonable recognition of 
this 1s all that 1s urged here 

Bishop Gore’s statement that the authority of the Church would 
sustain a mortal blow if its historic position was admutted to be really 
doubtful, is scarcely an argument against the truth of the new view, 
though he thinks itis Nor 1s ıt an argument to say that the Virgin 
Birth 1s a necessity to safeguard the great cardinal doctrine of the 
Incamation Asa matter of fact 1t was not so to St Paul, St John, or 
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St Peter, if we appeal to the New Testament Nor did the accept- 
ance of the doctrine safeguard the behef in the Incarnation n numbers 
of heretics such as Theodotus of Byzantium 
We turn now to Dean Fremantle’s teaching upon the Gospel 
“muracles ” in general (one 1s obliged to use the familiar word, however 
unsatisfactory the meanmg it commonly conveys)* and upon 
the Resurrectfon in particular The great central muracle of 
the Gospels, the keystone of the basis of observed facts on which 
Christianity 1s founded, ıs the Resurrection For this there ıs a body 
of historic evidence, beginning with St Paul’s definite statements ın 
admittedly authentic writings, so great in its cumulative weight (the 
immediate and universal belief having never been satisfactorily 
accounted for except by the reality of the event) that if this miracle 
may be legitimately (that 1s, without loss of orthodoxy) explained and 
understood as no violation of natural law, then those lesser miracles 
, that rest on inferior evidence may be so explained and understood 
Dean Fremantle’s most extreme teaching then on the subject of 
muracles was this, according to the report in the Press “He had never 
“been able to think of the Resurrection as a violation of natural law” 
Compare with this teaching the teaching of the late Archbishop Temple 
(Bampton lectures, “ The Relation between Religion and Science,” 1884, 
the year after Dean Fremantle’s Bampton lectures) — 
Thus, for instance, ıt 1s quite possible that our Lord’s Resurrection 
may be found hezeafter to be no miracle at all in a scientific sense 
It foreshadows and begins the General Resurrection, but when that 
General Resurrection comes, we may find that it is, after all, the 
natural issue of physical laws always at work. We may find 
that, even in the language of strict science, “ He was the first fruits of 
them that slept,” and that the Resurrection was not a miracle but the 
first instance of the working of a law 
This passage from the mature opimions of the late Archbishop 
Temple supports, I think, Dean Fremantle’s view of the Resurrection 
if anything it goes a little beyond ıt 
The Archbishop’s suggestion that the Resurrection may be “the 
“natural issue of physical laws always at work” 1s also, when we 
consider it, the very suggestion which Dean Fremantle makes as to 
the Virgin Birth, only he ıs able to name the natural law and point to 
its working ın the world of our humbler fellow-creatures Again, Dr 
Temple states in the same lectures, speaking of the miracles 
generally :— 


It ıs further possible—and revelation has no interest in denying 
it—that the intervention which has apparently disturbed the sequence 
of phenomena 1s, after all, that of a higher physical law as yet 


* Paley’s idea of a known law broken, of an effect without a cause, of God 
working without any means at all, could not have occurred to the writers of the 
Bible, to whom the uniformity of nature was unknown, and the words onuctoy and 
Sévauis do not imply anything of the kind To the wnters of the Old Testament and 
the New Testament God ıs everywhere, and startling events aie only adduced as 
calling attention to the presence of God who 1s always at hand 
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unknown . What seems to be miraculous may be simply unusual, 
and it must therefore always be remembered that revelation 15 not 
bound by the scientific definition of a miracle. 

I may add that the Bishop of London is much nearer Dean 
Fremantle’s position than one might suppose from his vigorous 
criticism of it, for in his very lucid httle book of Christian apologetics, 
“Popular Objections to Chnstianity,” he wntes — 7 


Jesus Christ never hints for a moment that His miracles were 
contra-natural or even supernatural He calls them ‘works,” 
t sıgns”; in other words they were revelations of higher law with a 
wider sweep and range than the laws which we at present know. 


The plain meanmg of this 1s that the Bishop of London admits the 
principle of explanations of the muracles which bring them into 
conformity with natural law, and this 1s all that Dean Fremantle 
contended for in his much criticised paper 
Again, Dean Fremantle observed, according to the Press report — 
“ But many of the so-called miracles, such as demoniacal possession and 
“sts cure, were quite natural,” a view with regard to which a passage 
from Professor James’ “ Varieties of Religious Experience ” may be 
quoted — 
The time-honoured phenomenon of diabolical possession 1s on the 
point of being admitted by the scientist as a fact, now that he has 
the name of hystero-demonopathy to apperceive ıt 


While “mrraculous” healings by hypnotism are now admitted by 
science and called facts of suggestion 

Archbishop Temple goes almost as far as Dean Fremantle ın regard 
to the miracles of healing — 


Or take some of our Lord’s miracles of healing There ıs no 
question that the power of mind over the body 1s exceedingly great, 
and has never been thoroughly examined. We know nothing of the 
extent of the power, of its laws, of its limits . It ıs quite 
conceivable that many of His miracles of healing may have been the 
result of this power of mind over body which we are considering 


And an even bolder treatment of miracles ıs common to-day in the 
works of Anglican theologians of undisputed orthodoxy For 
example, ın Dr Sanday’s candid and thoughtful enquiry into the 
“ Miracles of Jesus,” in Hastings’ “ Dictionary of the Bible,” we read -— 


These are causes [z e , (a) imitations of similar stories in the Old 
Testament, (8) exaggeration of natural occurrences , (y) translation 
of what was orginally parable into external fact] which have about 
them nothing violent or incredible, and we may believe they were 
to some extent really at work The question to what extent, will 
depend mainly upon the nature of the evidence for miracles and the 
length of time interposed between the evidence and the events 


Dr Sanday, though he firmly belheves ın a miraculous element 
because he 1s convinced the evidence requires ıt, approaches the subject 
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with the honest intention of lookmg facts in the face and seeking the 
truth at any cost, convinced that the consequences of the truth need 
never be feared by a Christian apologist Thus he finds no difficulty 
1n a natural explanation of the miracles of healıng nor in dealing with 
those of demoniacal possession in a similar way He points out that 


our Lord’s 


Assumption [of the ideas of His time] was part of the outfit of Hus 
Incarnate Manhood There was a certain circle of ideas which Jesus 
accepted in becoming man ın the same way in which He accepted 
a particular language with 1:s grammar and vocabulary. 


This explanation 1s merely an extension to the muracles of the teaching 
of the Bishop of Manchester on the hmuitations of our Lord’s knowledge 


When He quoted passages from the Old Testament He might have 
no more knowledge of their age and actual customs than that which 
was current in His own time [“ Teachıng of Christ,” 1891 ] 


I purposely refrain throughout from adducing in support of Dean 
Fremantle’s position the utterances of the most advanced section of the 
Liberal clergy, such as are to be found ın the daring conjectures of 
many contributors to the “Encyclopaedia Biblica,” for mstance, in the 
uncritical dogmatism of Schmiedel and Usener ın ther confident 
denial of the Virgin Birth, and ın a much milder form ın the thoughtful 
suggestions of the wnters of “Contentio Veritatis,” because I wish to 
show that Dean Fremantle 1s really a fellow-worker with the most 
orthodox Churchmen in that great critical movement in matters 
Biblical and theological which has already leavened all schools of 
thought ın the Church, and this I think ıs best done by proving 
how far the trusted leaders of the Church, the accredited teachers, the 
sober-minded moderate men whose orthodoxy is undisputed, have 
already advanced ın their abandonment of the old position with regard 
to the Bible and ın their acceptance of the new 

The majority of the Bishops of to-day do not lag behind the forward 
movement of the new knowledge in the Church, they are generally 
m touch with it where they do not lead ıt Apazt from conditions of 
expediency, they are too fair-minded to condemn the position of the 
Liberal clergy, because though probably not many of the Bishops 
agree with Dean Fremantle, and still fewer with Dr Rashdall and 
Canon Cheyne, yet they recogmise the plain fact that the difference 
between their own position and that of the most advanced broad 
Churchman 1s only a difference of degree, they as well as he have left 
the old position for the new, and the extreme broad Churchman 1s 
as honestly seeking a fuller view of the truth, a clearer vision of God, 
as they are, and therefore ought to be recognised as a fellow-Chnistian, 
a fellow-worker, though the views he advocates may quite possibly 
never win acceptance This reasonable and tolerant attitude towards 
fellow-workers has been too rare in the immediate past among 
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theologians, and the absence of it has made the theological temper a 
bye-word An educated Brahman or Buddhist who had read the daily 
or weekly budget of reproaches, abuse, and threats poured on Dean 
Fremantle ın the clerical and ın some organs of the secular Press, which 
did not hesitate to pillory pious Christian ministers as “Clerical 
“Blasphemers,” might have been pardoned had he supposed the 
orthodox critics were the heretics and the heretical o¥jects of their 
wrath the orthodox, and perhaps he would not have been altogether 
wrong if the Founder’s test of discipleship were the test employed 
Why is ıt that in physical science, in history and in Iiterature, when a 
student puts forth any suggestions towards the solution of a problem, 
his views, though they may not win acceptance, are courteously received 
and patiently considered, whereas in the science of theology alone any 
attempt of the kind 1s treated as an exhibition of moral turpitude? 
Churchmen may be reminded that the gross personalities which 
characterise ultra-orthodox controversialists to-day are alien not only to 
true Christianity, but to the best traditions of the Anghcan Church A 
Pauline suwdpooirn and emeékea are the marks of representative 
Anglican controversy fiom Hooker to Lightfoot This Anglican 
Liberalism and breadth of view, this absence of narrowness, which only 
the most superficial can mistake for absence of earnestness, 1s specially 
a characteristic of the Broad Church School of thought, and ıs well 
į exemplified in theu writings, not least ın the patience and forbearance 
nth which they have met the offensive imputations of their ultra- 
rthodox assailants There is an assumption constantly made that the 
road Church School no longer exists, and yet all the evidence I have 
adduced goes to prove that ıt really is all but ın possession of the field 
Every man, for instance, on the Chapter of Westminster, is more or less 
markedly of this school None of them are unworthy of a tradition 
that includes the noblest ornaments of the National Church from 
Hooker and Butler to Westcott, a great continuous tradition of reason, 
learning and sound judgment, combined with seriousness and reverence 
The Broad Church School ıs not a party, but an mfluence which 
permeates men and society insensibly, and ıs forwarded from time to 
time by bold utterances, like Bishop Gore’s on Inspiration in Lax 
Mundz, like Dean Fremantle’s on the Virgin Birth, and bold actions 
lke that of Dean Robinson ın his recent re-adjustment of the Christian 
Hymn, better known as the Athanasian Creed, in the services at 
Westminster Abbey, to suit the ethical development and spiritual needs 
of worshippers ın the 20th century 
What I have said up to this point has, I hope, served to prepare the 
way for the direct treatment of a question that remains for examination, 
the question of the ethical position of Dean Fremantle and the rest of 
the Liberal clergy Is the freedom of opinion and teaching claimed by 
Churchmen like the Dean of Ripon not only technically lawful (as it 
seems to be) but morally upright? Is it common honesty in clergymen 
who deny or explain away the literal and grammatical sense of parts 
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of the Creeds and Articles to remain in their official positions and 
enjoy their emoluments while teaching opimions intended to alter the 
general view of the Church? 

This question 1s unhesitatingly answered in the negative, not only by 
the average clergyman, but also as emphatically by the average layman 
as long as he remains in ignorence of the facts, but the verdict of both 
will be very diferent when they have the facts clearly before them 

It ıs not too much to say that all schools of thought in the Chmch 
are compelled, by the progress of knowledge, Biblical and secular, since 
the Articles and the Prayer Book were imposed, to a subscription that 
claims the nght to infuse the old words with new meanmg ‘The 
freedom to do this, which 1s essential to cntical study of the Scriptures, 
was established by the decisive judgment of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, in February, 1864, on two of the authors of “Essays 
“and Reviews,” and this was followed by Lord Granville’s Bill ın 1865, 
by which a general modified assent, general and not in detail, to the 
Articles and the Prayer Book was substituted for the old stringent 
assent and consent to every detail of the Formularies This relaxation 
fully established the position cf the Liberal clergy ın the Church of 
England 

Thus the Articles are now actually subscribed, and the Creeds and 
Services of the Chuzch are used with the modifications imposed by the 
progress of knowledge since they were drawn up, and there 1s a common 
consent, tacit, but well understood, that this freedom 1s perfectly 
honourable and justifiable. It may be added that m very many case’ 
the Liberal clergy have been found to have tradition with them What 
was supposed to be a non-natural sense 1s now recognised as the true 
and orginal sense—eg, in the doctrine of the Atonement, for the 
unscriptural but popular substitution theory 1s not to be found stated in 
Prayer Book or Articles, while the significant omission of the 42nd 
Article of King Edward VI (1552) from the Thirty-nine Articles (1562) 
must be taken (as ıt has been taken by the Privy Council) as a refusal 
to condemn Universalism This Article ıs worth remembermg — 

All men shali not bee saved at the length Thei also are worthie 
of condemnation who indevoure at this time to restore the dangerouse 
opinion, that al menne, be thei never so ungodlie, shall at lengtht 
bee saved, when the: have suffered panes for their sins a certain time 
appointed by God’s justice. 

This omission makes for the general Broad Church view, as the onginal 
view of the framers of the Articles, when it 1s remembered how 
vigorously Romish doctrines are denounced ın the Articles that have to 
deal with them, and how tempting ıt was to exclude Universalism—a 
view that touched so nearly on purgatory - 

The laity of the Church are in the same case with the clergy when 
it comes to reciting the Creeds-and joiing in the services They are 
obliged to modify the meaning of the words by the progress of know- 
ledge, secular as well as Biblical 
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The progress of Christian ethics and religion compels a complete 
rejection of the natural sense of the imprecatory Psalms used in the 
daily services of the Church For the same reason those who still 
use the Athanasian Creed are obliged to disbeheve and explain away 
the so-called damnatory clauses The Bishops themselves have led the 
way ın the process of explaining away the natural sense of this Creed 
The Bishop of London has done this necessary work parficularly well 

I will now briefly examine the Apostles’ Creed as a fair example of 
the changes the new knowledge has brought, which sufficiently dispose 
of the theory of Immutable dogma It ıs with regard to a part of this 
Creed that the attack on the honesty of Dean Fremantle’s position and 
the honesty of the position of Dr Rashdall, Canon Cheyne, and the 
rest of the advanced Liberal clergy 1s most vigorously pressed, so that 
one might suppose that every clergyman recited ıt in the natural sense it 
bore when ıt was framed Asa matter of fact, it may be safely said 
that no well-educated clergyman or well-informed layman recites ıt m 
the sense it bore fifty years ago Take, for example, the words 
“Maker of Heaven and Earth” The great majority of educated 
clergymen who recited these words fifty years ago gave a certain 
definite sense to them, believing that the “ making” was a making out 
of nothing and was the work of six days of normal duration Do any 
of them beleve that now? Has no new meaning been infused into 
the words by the progress of physical science and the general 

cceptance of the doctrine of evolution? Again, has not “ He 

descended into Hell” changed its meaning at all since the framers of 
the Creed believed in the theory of a compact with Satan and a ransom, 
in pursuance of which the descent took place? 

Has not “He ascended mto Heaven” lost for many clergy of all 
schools of thought its original literal and local meaning, which has 
given place to a truer spiritual meaning This is Bishop Westcott’s 
teaching — 


h The change which Christ revealed by the Ascension was not a change 
of place but a change of state, not losal but spiritual. [“ Revelation 
of the Risen Lord ”] 


The old literal meamng no doubt survives in large numbers, of simple 
believers, a fact which illustrates the inevitable necessity for freedom 
by the wide differences of meaning that are put into the same words by 
sincere believers, ın varying stages of mental development and know- 
ledge Does anyone at all take literally in the undoubted natural sense, 
“Sitteth at the mght hand of God,” except people who accept the 
statement from a standpoint of pure anthropomorphism, to lose which 
indeed, would be as great a shock to some simple folk as we learn 
from Cassian ıt was to the Monk Serapion? Irtdeed it 1s very difficult 
even for deep religious thinkers to divest themselves of the anthropo- 
morphic associations of the deeply loved and deeply true similes of 
VOL LXXXIV 17 
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Fatherhood or Kingship, a general testimony of human experience to | 
the need of an anthropomorphic God which ıs not without its 
evidential value m considering the great central doctrine of the 
Incarnation “ From thence He shall come to judge the quick and 
“the dead” The coming and the judging are very differently under- 
stood by equally orthodox Christians Finally, “the Resurrection of 
“the body” isno longer thought of, at any rate by educated Church- 
men, as the re-gathermg and return from the grave of the actual 
particles of matter commutted to it, and this change, like many others, 
has brought us back to Scripture, to the orginal Pauline view of a 
spiritual body We must remember that our best conceptions of things 
beyond this sense-world are, as St Paul and St Augustine perceived, 
merely tentative and transitional, altogether lacking the unalterable 
certainty of the dogmatist, who might learn from Aristotle that on 
such subjects “we must be content to point out the truth roughly and 
“im outline.” 

Sufficient evidence has now been given to show that the infusion 
of new meaning into creeds and formulas has been going on very 
rapidly in the last few years among the clergy and the laity of the 
Church and flows imevitably from the progress of knowledge, and ıt 
will hardly be contended by the most extreme of Dean Fremantle’s 
critics that these changes of meaning are dishonest The change of 
meaning has been sometimes conscious, sometimes unconscious It has 
come through individual teachers who, lke Dean Fremantle, have not 
been satisfied to go on repeating the words without trying to get at a 
reasonable interpretation of the meanmg The changes of meaning 
during the last fifty years, which are generally accepted by the most 
orthodox, are really almost if not quite as radical as any proposed by 
Dean Fremantle or Dr Rashdall, and the question whether or not 
there ıs any dishonesty ın this accommodation of the meanmg of old 
formulas to modein knowledge and need has been, I think, sufficiently 
answered 

The truth is that old formule must either become completely 
obsolete and be laid aside, or, 1f reverence for the men who framed 
them and the men who used them ın the past and affection for the 
words themselves w:th their associations induce us to retain them, 
they must, owing to the progress of knowledge, inevitably change their 
meaning The minds of those who recite the old words bring their 
meaning unconsciously or consciously into accordance with the 
condition of the knowledge they possess This is a umtversal law 
which ıs found to work with secular formule as well as with religious 
We all speak in everyday life of sunrise and sunset, using old 
language, ın its natural sense obsolete, but infusing it with new and 
scientific meaning, obviously not its natural meaning 

Even if it were possible for one generation to summarise perfectly 
the cbyects of religious faith, the formula would not convey the same 
sense to the next generation ‘This ıs Bishop Westcott’s opinion — 
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“Tt ıs not too much to say that no formula, which expresses clearly the 
“thought of one generation, can convey the same meaning to the 
“generation that follows” 

What the Liberal clergy contend for is simply that the freedom of 
criticism already admitted by the Church with regard to the Buble 
should be extended to the Creeds To recognise agd admit this 
principle with regard to the Creeds would be to admit (as in regard 
to the Bible) that there are parts of the Creeds of supreme importance, 
and parts of minor importance and mmor authority, and that in these 
minor parts great diversity of opmion is permissible As God the 
Father, Christ Himself, His Spimt and His teaching, are the supreme 
element in the Bible, so are they ın the Creeds, and just as we admit the 
inferior value and inferior authority of the minor elements ın the Bible, 
admitting even a large human element capable of error, so in the 
Creeds To deny this ıs to estimate the inspiration of the Creeds as 
superior to the imspiration of the Buble, which is contrary to the 
formularies of the Church of England, and would, I think, scarcely be 
maintained by any considerable body of Churchmen 

The Divine Inspiration is guiding the men of the Twentieth Century 
as ıt guided the men of the Furst to a clearer vision of God, a fuller 
knowledge, and the Christian Church 1s called, to use Bishop Westcott’s 
illuminating words, “ To unfold a growing message, and not to rehearse 
a stereotyped tradition” 

The large freedom claimed ın this paper for all schools of thought in 
rhe Anglican Church 1s necessary to :ts efficiency, indeed to its existence 
as a National Church Experience and common sense tell us chat 
National Union for religious purposes can be had on no other terms, 
and the testimony of history 1s to the same effect Its maintenance of 
this broad principle of comprehension, its steady resistance to over- 
dogmatism, 1s one of the noblest characteristics of the Church of 
England, ın this ıt stands supreme ın Christendom, ın this ıts appeal 
1s ever to that Apostolic Christianity, in which all who confessed Jesus 
as the Lord, though their views might differ on other pomts, were 
accepted with the broadest comprehension as guided by the Holy 
Ghost Ever since the Anglican Church reformed itself by a return to 
primitive truth, and a rejection of the Roman claim of supremacy and 
Roman corruptions of Christian dogma and worship, this principle has 
been more or less steadily maintained, and the Liberal clergy desire 
only its maintenance to-day And the maintenance of this large 
liberty of opinion is dependent upon the maintenance of some 
amount of uniformity ın worship “The large tolerance of diversity 
“of opmion in the Church, as contrasted with the strictness of 
“the Church in regard to ceremonial, has,” said Archbishop Temple 
in the charge at his first visitation, “certainly tended to make many 
“believe that they have a nght to claim the same freedom in the one 
“as in the other” “but to this answer is plan It 1s the umty 
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“of ceremonial that makes the diversity of opınıon possible The 
“ ceremonial stands before us as the order of the Church, the teaching 
“is and must be to a very large extent, the voice of the individual” 

The swift advance of the new knowledge has brought the clergy and 
the nation to an inevitable and sufficiently serious because sudden break 
with the past, and in sight of a two-fold danger—the danger of a great 
shipwreck of faith ın the nation through not understanding that nothing 
essential ıs lost, and the less obvious but more far-reaching danger that 
much that must hinder progress, much that has hindered ıt hitherto, may 
be retained, as the old scholasticism was retained at the Reformation 

But there is really nothing in the situation to alarm a Christian Church 
and a Christian nation It must be remembered that we have the 
precedent of a far more serious break with the past in Apostolic times, 
carried out under Apostolic leadership When the Gospel as interpreted 
by St Paul conquered in its struggle with the impracticable 
traditionalism of the Judaising Christians, the break with the past, the 
break with tradition, was far more serious than the break which ıs now 
taking placein England That break, with a traditionalism enormously 
more powerful as well as more ngid than any which exists to-day in 
this country, made Christianity a universal religion and assured to it its 
lordship over the civilised world It was, lke the present break, a 
movement of criticism, practically of individual criticism, for St Paul 
had to get md of Jewish ceremonialism and legalism, and the other 
accidental yet greatly revered elements of the old order, which his 
inspired insight pezceived to be incompatible with the freedom of th 
Gospel His criticism gave us the Catholic Church Yet once more 
the old order has to give place to the new, a great proving of all things 
is going on, and we must part with many familiar accretions while 
taking care to hold fast that which 1s good, the Gospel itself We must 
be prepared for “ the removing of those things that are shaken ” (our old 
views of an infallible Bible or Church, of an unalterable dogma), “that 
“those things which cannot be shaken may remain” (the foundation 
facts and principles of Christianity, the outward witness of the Message 
from Heaven, the Person and the Teaching of Christ, answered by the 
inward witness of the Spirit) 
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* The most remarkab'e instance of the freedom of teaching that exists in the 
Church of England ıs to be found not ın the teaching of the results of Criticism by 
the Liberal Clergy, but ın the teaching of medieval and even modern Roman 
doctrine by the extreme High Church This teaching 1s a dehberate and pur- 
poseful departure from the distinctive doctrinal position of the Church of England 
towards the Church of Rame which was the main work of the Reformation The 
astonishing thing ts that ıt 1s this same reactionary section of clergy, whose aim 1s 
to undo the Reformation, who most loudly demand that the freedom they themselves 
enjoy should be denied to the Liberal clergy, and so we have the spectacle of the 
assailants of the distinctive Protestant character of the Anglican Church clamouring 
for Episcopal pronouncements against the clergy who in their appeal to the Bible. 
interpreted by the best learning of the day, are the true successors of the Liberal 
Protestants who carried out the Reformation, and framed the main body of our 
ormularies 
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N the history of all abuses of long continuance, a moment arrives 
| when the force of popular opimon, slowly gathered against them 
durmg the process of the suns, draws to a head, and, inarticulately, 
perhaps, convinces the majority that this thing has lasted long enough ; 
that ıt has had its day , that whatever else is tolerable, this shall be no 
longer endured No new facts may possibly have come to light, no 
more iniquitous actions than usual have been performed, only the 
seeing eye has changed, the psychclogic moment has arrived Then 
let the abuse look out, for in that regard, the tıme draws near the new 
oirth, and soon people will stare and rub their eyes, saying not, “ Shall 
“this thing continue any longer?” bat, “Is it possible that such things 
“ever were—that we tolerated them for a moment?” I think the 
little system of the Chantrey Bequest, under its present administration, 
has arrived at sucha period It has had its day, and must cease to be, 
and if in its dishonoured grave lie buried the reputation for trustworthi- 
ness and fair-dealing of men whom we would gladly honour, consolation 
must be found in thinking that there will result a greater good to the 
folk whom the fund was intended to benefit, and the art ıt was meant 
to encourage It 1s useless, as a favourite author of mine said long ago, 
if you intend to cut down a tree, not to strike as hard as possible And 
as I intend to lay this upas in the dust, if logic and fact will do so, I 
shall not hesitate to speak plainly of the merit of the works of art 
purchased on behalf of this bequest, even though in so doing I may 
wound susceptibilities which I would gladly respect 

Though it be unlikely that there are many readers who have 
not at least some notion of what the Chantrey Bequest means, 
I must for the sake of the few state plainly that Sir 
Francis Chantrey, dying, left the greater part of his fortune, 
after the death of his wife (who was to enjoy a life-interest), 
to Trustees, chosen from the Royal Academy, the president for the time 
bemg ex-officio one of them, for the purpose of purchasing the finest 
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works of art they could procure that had been produced on British soil 
The income of the money alone was to be employed for this purpose, 
but there was no other limitation, the Trustees, for example, being at 
liberty to allow the income to accumulate, or to spend it yearly, as they 
saw fit It 1s necessary to bear in mind these facts, and to remember 
that there was no idea ın the testator’s mind of limiting the purchase to 
works recentl¥ produced, or to those exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
or any other gallery, or by painters of academic distinction Sur Francis 
Chantrey died in 1841, but his widow survived him for many years, 
and the Fund did not come mto operation for the purchase of works 
of art till 1877 Since then to the present time there have been some 
hundred and two works purchased, the great majority being oil pictures , 
and the annual sum expended has varied from £610 to £6,000, the 
total amount being up to 1901, inclusive, £60,000 

The accusation against the admunistration,of the Fund 1s substantially 
as follows —That its administrators have perverted money left to them 
for a specific purpose for the benefit of their friends, that they have 
practically restricted the rewards of the Fund to the members of one 
institution—-z ¢, the Royal Academy—and have ignored the claims 
of all other artistic associations, and all artists outside the circle of 
academic favour, that they have not only done this, which was entirely 
ultra vires, and morally, if not legally, an abuse of the bequest, but that 
even within the lmıts of their action they have not succeeded u 
securing, nor even attempted to secure, in the artists whose works have 
been purchased, the best specimens procurable, but have rathe 
proceeded on the principle of buying large and practically unsaleable 
works, these being in many cases of distinctly inferior merit Lastly, 
that they have paid for pictures of this kind extravagant sums, from 
£2,000 downwards, and that in every case, without a single exception, 
such sum has been paid to a member of the Royal Academy, the public 
being induced to overlook this fact by the purchase, generally at an 
insignificant price, of a few popular pictures by outsiders more or less in 
touch with the Royal Academy, which have been exhibited at 
Burlington House, and by the fact that the prices given for the various 
purchases has never been publicly announced * 

Each of these statements could be proved up to the hilt and beyond 
all possibility of contradiction, had I sufficient space at my disposal, and 
my readers sufficient time and patience to weigh the evidence, but in 
_ the few pages which alone are mine I can only touch briefly upon each 
point, and must give the greater part of my attention to those which are 
most likely to be disputed Before I do this, however, I wish to point 
out something which has to the best of my belief never been noticed in 
‘ connection with this Fund, though how it has escaped attention I am 
at a loss to concerve That 1s, that the restriction of all purchases to 


* To this day no official public record of these amounts exists, and the figures 
given by me in this article are those published in “The Year’s Art” 
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the Royal Academy Exhibition of the current year has enabled the 
Chantrey Trustees to attract to that exhibition all the outside work 
which was likely to be specially popular, or was considered by its author 
as likely to have a chance of purchase on behalf of the Chantrey 
Bequest In other words, the Royal Academy have, by this unforeseen 
perversion of Sir Francis Chantrey’s intention, been enabled without 
the expenditure of a single farthing to institute a series Of prizes open to 
all the artists in England, on condition that they sent their works to the 
Royal Academy Remember that it 1s by the attractiveness of its 
yearly exhibition that the Academy hves at all, and that were it not for 
the shillings paid for admission and ‘he catalogue, its revenues would be 
represented by a minus quantity—and it will be seen how vitally 
necessary ıt 1s that the good outsider should be induced to send there 
in preference to any other exhibition Consequently, the fact that 
several pictures at prices varying from £50 to £500 would be purchased 
annually from the exhibition, has been an enormous inducement to the 
younger artists, not to mention the fact that such purchase has generally 
been understood to mark out the artist as one upon whom the 
Academicians have cast their eyes as a probable future Associate This 
fact, important ın itself, becomes of much greater significance from the 
proof ıt affords of a settled Academic policy in the administration of the 
bequest It ıs one of those pieces of cumulative evidence, the 
umportance of which can scarcely be overrated 

I now proceed to prove briefly my two first accusations (1) That 
the money has been perverted from the intention of the donor , (2) that 
the perversion has been carned out ın the interests and to the benefit 
of the Royal Academy and its members 

The donor’s intentions were by the words of his will made perfectly 
clear The money was left for the purchase of the best works of art 
available which had been produced on British soil Notice clearly 
that the lmmitation was to the place of execution, not to the nationality 
of the worker that it did not extend to the productions of living 
artists only that the tıme and manner of expenditure was left entirely 
to the discretion of the Trustees that no exhibition or exhibitions, and 
no special body of artists, was mentioned as special recipients of the 
benefits derived from the fund that, in short, the single intention of 
Sir Francis Chantrey was to allow the utmost latitude to his Trustees 
in order that they might obtain the finest works possible, and so 
ultimately form a collection which would encourage the best art The 
words of the will are open to everybody, and have been recently 
published in the Saturday Review 

These being the testator’s intentions, clearly stated or implied, the 
question remains whether they have been carried out during the 
twenty-five years that the fund has been m operation The following 
facts alone are sufficient to answer this question in the negative 
Roughly speaking, £60,000 have been expended, of which £47,000 
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have gone into the pockets of the Royal Academicians and Associates 
Every work of art purchased for the fund has been bought from the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of the current year In practically every 
case the amount paid to the Academician or Associate has been greatly 
ın excess of that paid'to any other artist whose work has been purchased 
in the same year So far from the income having been allowed to 
accumulate, of bemg accurately expended, the Trustees have, when 
they thought fit, spent more than their income, as, for instance, ın the 
first year, 1877, when £5,077 were expended, that being about double 
the amount of the yearly income, and ın various other years The 
above-mentioned facts are in themselves sufficient to prove my first 
accusation But the proof becomes infinitely stronger when the merit 
of the individual pictures purchased ıs examined ın detal It then 
becomes evident that the classes of purchased pictures fall into three 
divisions (1) A very small class of fine works of art, known to be 
and accepted as such by all competent judges, (2) a large class of 
what may be described as purely exhibition pictures—z e, large works 
that look well ın a mixed assemblage, and in which the effect has been 
forced, generally speaking, for the purpose of exhibition, this class 
includes works of very varying merit they range from the distinctly 
bad, as in “ The Vigil” of the late Mr John Pettie, to the distinctly 
good, as in the “ August Blue” of Mr H S Tuke, the great majority 
being midway between these , but in each case the trail of the exhibition 
serpent 1s over them all, none 1s of superlative, or even first-class artistic 
merit , (3) a subsidiary class of small pictures and water-colour drawings, 
some good, some bad, but all comparatively unimportant, and for the 
purpose of this article, guantıté négligeable Now it 1s clearly the first 
of these classes only of which Sir Francis Chantrey contemplated the 
purchase, for that class alone would come under the definition given 
above I fear it may sound a hard saying, but, to the best of my 
belief, there are only eight pictures out of the seventy odd oils which 
ought to be put ın this class These are the “Psyche” of Mr 
Watts, RA, the “ Prodigal Son” of Mr John Swan, the “ Britannia’s 
“Realm” of the late John Brett, AR A, and the “ Carnation, Lily, 
“ Lily, Rose” of Mr Sargent, AR A, “August Blue” by Mr Tuke, the 
Thames scene of Mr Wylhe, the “Man with the Scythe” by H La 
Thangue, ARA, and “The Gurl at the Gate” by Mr George 
Clausen, ARA 

I speak subsequently ın some detail of the other pictures purchased, 
but for the present return to the second count in my indictment, having, 
I think, sufficiently proved the first 

I proceed to show that the perversion of Sir Francis Chantrey’s 
intention has not been accidental or inevitable, but has been the result 
of a deliberate policy on the part of the Trustees whom he appointed 
to carry those intentions out Those Trustees were, let us not forget, 
the President and three of the Council of the Royal Academy 
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Let me first clear away a possible objection that ıs, that the 
Trustees have acted 1gnorantly, and having never considered carefully 
the words of the will, consider themselves at liberty, or even bound, to 
restrict their purchases to the current yearly exhibition of Burlington 
House Most unfortunately for them, this contention 1s disproved by 
the very first purchase on the lst of the Chantrey Bequest, “ Christ 
“ Crowned with Thorns,” by W Hilten, R A Mr Hilt died ın 1810, 
leaving a variety of gigantic pictures of religious subjects, of what 1s 
wreverently known nowadays as the “old hat” school To me the 
works are simply pathetic, showing, as they do, dustry, a certain 
amount of knowledge, a genuine respect for the traditions of great 
art, and an ambition which ıs at once overweening and sincere, sincere 
in its attempts at the best the artist knew of and could conceive, over- 
weening in its contrast with the abilities of the painter Anyhow, 
there hangs Mr Huilton’s composition—it 1s as big as the side of a 
haystack—amudst the Chantrey piczures, and gives competent witness 
that the Trustees considered themselves at liberty to buy the works 
of deceased artists, as, of course, the testator had intended Now we 
may suppose, as a possibility, and in a case of this kind every 
possibility in favour of the defendants must be considered, that there 
were no works obtainable outside the Academy Exhibition which 
fulfilled the intention of the bequest, or at all events which fulfilled ıt 
as well as those inside Was this the case? It was not the case In 
1876, 1877, and 1878 the Grosvenor Gallery was, so far as works of 
high artistic merit could make it, miles ahead of the Royal Academy 

There were “The Days of Cueation,” the “Laus Veneris,” the 
“Chant D’Amour,” and the “ Pygmalion” series of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, there were the landscapes, great and small, of Mr Cecil Lawson, 
the most genuine landscape art of the last generation , there was a fine 
series of works by M Legros, essentially such as an Academy should 
appreciate and purchase, there were Mr Holman Hunt's “ Afterglow 
“in Egypt,” “The Ship,” and other pictures of undeniable if peculiar 
merit, there were the little portraits ın water-colours of Sir Edward 
Poynter, far better art, as was pointed out at the time, than hus large 
oul pictures, there were very generally the pick of Mr Watts’ portraits 
and some of his most beautiful 1deal compositions, such, for instance, as 
“Tove and Death,” “ Time and Death,” “ Daphne,” etc To these may 
be added the works of Mr Whistler in landscape and portraiture; the 
portraits and classical landscapes of Sir George Richmond, and the 
early works in sculpture of Mr Alfred Gilbert, which, I notice by the 
way, Mr Spielmann thinks were exhibited at the Royal Academy All 
this material was available for purchase at one exhibition alone, but 
there was equally fine work being done outside the exhibitions, easily 
obtainable by the Trustees had they wished to do what they ought to 
have done People have not yet wholly forgotten Dante Rossetti, and 
he was at this period turning out his finest work, and sadly ın want of 
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encouragement to produce his more important compositions It is a 
matter of history, for instance, and was at the time a matter of common 
knowledge, how Mr Graham found the “ Dante” too large to go above 
his sideboard, and how that immortal picture went begging till the 
Corporation of Liverpool were shoved and poked and squeezed into 
buying ıt by Mr Rathbone and a few genuine art lovers * 

But leaving®on one side all the pictures of the Pre-Raphaelite school 
and those executed by artists more or less m sympathy with it, the 
Trustees had, in this first year of their buying (1877), exceptional 
opportunities for acquiring really important works The “Prosperity 
“and Adversity ” of Sir Edwin Landseer, and other famous works by 
him, were sold at Christie’s , so were Millais two finest landscapes, the 
“Winter Fuel” and “Scotch Furs,” and his “ Kmight-Errant,” now 
in the Tate Gallery, was also sold ın that year The “ Knight-Errant ” 
fetched at Christie’s, we may note, £1,522, so might easily have been 
bought, and the two Landseers were about the same price This 
was at the sale of Baron Grant, one at which nearly all the pictures 
went cheaply Without wearying our readers with further details, I 
may note that this year of 1877 was a specially favourable one at 

+ Christie’s for the purchase of pictures, Wilkies, Stansfields, early Millars 
and Holman Hunts, David Coxes, Turners, Prouts, and many others, 
all being sold not only below their present value, but below their valu 
at that date Those who are interested in the subject, and wish 
thoroughly to investigate the opportunities which the Chantrey Fund 
had during its first twelve years, may be referred to Mr Redford’s Art 
Sales, Vol I, pp 251 to 455 

The Trustees, then, mght have bought better pictures outside the 
Academy and did not do so How does their action appear when ıt 
1s regarded from the point of the actual works selected from the 
exhibition? In other words, can we say that they showed disposition 
and capacity to select the best pictures and expend their fund to the 
best advantage? Most certainly they showed neither It 1s manifestly 
impossible for me to examine ın detail the purchases of each year I will 
endeavour, however, to give a fair impression by selecting the first and 
last years of which the prices are on record, ze, 1877 and 1901, and, 
besides these, the two years ın which the Trustees appear to have done 
their best and worst 

To begin with, 1877 This was a bad year, in which the amounts of 
£2,000 and £1,000 respectively were paid for a Leighton bronze, and a 
picture of Amy Robsart by the late W F Yeames, R A, and £1,000 for 
the picture by Hilton, RA, above referred to Five other pictures, 
totalling £1,077 10s were also bought 

1892 This was the Trustees’ worst year, in which three oils, three 
water-colours, and one bronze (of a rhinoceros) were purchased for the 


* They revenged themselves afterwards by buying Mr. Solomon J Solomon’s 
“Samson and Delilah,” a work of equal size, and hanging ıt at the opposite end of 
their large gallery 
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sum of £2,271 5s, not one of the works bemg such as should find a 
place in a national collection 

1882 The Tiustees’ dest year In this they spent £3,000 on three 
works, a fine bronze by Thornycroft, the “Psyche” of Mr Watts, and 
one of the innumerable garden and lover scenes of Mr Marcus Stone 

In 1901, the last year of my record, £1,786 was spent upon four 
pictures, two bemg indifferent examples of Mr. Albert Goodwin and the 
late M R Corbet, ARA, and none of the four being of any 
importance 

These four years show a total of £12,134 15S, with the result of 
one picture of the highest quality, the “ Psyche,” a fine sculpture by 
Thornycroft, and an indifferent one by Leighton, two small 
imaginative pictures of sympathetic interest, by Messrs Dicksee and 
Rooke, an ambitious failure by a deceased artist, the “ Christ” of 
Mr Hilton, and fourteen other pictures, of which three are water- 
colours, and none could truly be said to be up to even a high exhibition 
standard Now how does the proportion of money absorbed by the 
Academicians work out in these four years? It works out at £9,058 
as against 43,076 paid to outsiders in other words, as three-quarters 
of the whole Comparing this with the result obtamed for the whole 
twenty-five years of our record, we find that this average 1s not quite 
maintained, the Academic proportion being two-thirds over the whole 
period 

We have now reached this point ın our demonstration By an 
independent examunation of fortuitously selected years, we find that 
the Trustees have spent three-quarters of their funds on members of 
their own institution, and during the whole period they have spent 
more than two-thirds, but we have not yet discovered what ıs the 
average amount paid respectively for the work of the Academician, 
the Associate, the artist who 1s shortly to become an Associate, and 
the outsider If on examination we discover that there 1s something 
approaching to a fixed ratio of these prices, we shall have at least 
an a prior: proof that it 1s due to a fixed and consistent policy on the 
part of the Trustees, and we shall then have to answer the question 
whether that ratio can in any way be justified by the merit of the 
purchases That this ratio does exist, and what ıt 1s, 1s shown by the 
following details Roughly speaking, if the value of each outsider’s 
picture be taken as 1, that of each future Associate appears as 2, 
each present Associate as 3, each RA as 5 There are fifteen pictures 
and statues by Academicians, costing £21,000 odd, as against forty-two 
by outsiders, costing £11,000 The future Associates have twenty- 
eight pictures, and receive for them £15,000 The Associates have 
only twelve pictures, and get £10,000 The rough average of each 
picture 1s, for the outsider £275, for the future Associate £574, for the 
Associate £850, and for the RA no less than £1,423 The whole 
amount absorbed by the three classes of members of the Academy 
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amounts to £47,303, the outsiders receiving 411,562, and 41,000 being" 
paid for the work of a dead Academician Or, put in another form, 
the outsiders rece:ve in each of the twenty-five years under review 
rather less than £500, and the Academic exhibitors about £2,000, and 
all the other exhibitors and artists in all the rest of England nothing 
at all 
These figurés are only susceptible of the mterpretation suggested 
above—namely, a settled policy on the part of the Academy Trustees 
~to devote the funds of the Chantrey Bequest to the benefit of their 
members and exhibitors I have above explained that the amount 
expended on the outside exhubitors is indirectly a distinct benefit to the 
Academy, so ıt may be said without exaggeration that a// the money 
goes to them directly or indirectly Before proceeding, I would ask 
my readers to consider for a moment what would be thought of the 
Trustees of any similar bequest, 1f such expenditure could be proved 
against them Suppose the fund had been left for the encouragement 
of learning instead of art, and the Trustees appointed had been the 
Master of Trinity, Cambndge, and three other heads of colleges 
Suppose that the first thing Dr Butler had done with the revenue had 
been to vote himself nearly a year’s income for a work descriptive of 
his headmastership of Harrow—and this had been followed up for 
twenty-five years by grant upon grant in favour of this or that 
Cambridge college, and incidentally a few prizes for its undergraduates. 
I know the supposition sounds absurd, but ın what does it differ 
logically from the deeds recounted above? Will it be answered that 
the Royal Academy 1s a public body, representative of English art 
as a whole? It does not claim to be this, but on the contrary, to be a 
private institution, administered by its own members, as those members 
think fit Why, therefore, should it be absolved from the ordinary 
duty of a Trustee? It appears to me that, other things being equal, the 
presumption in the present case ıs rather against the President and his 
Council having the right to purchase any work by themselves and their 
friends, and in favour of their purchasing the works of anybody else 
And that, at the very least, should they decide upon purchases of the 
former kind, the oxus proband: rests with them of demonstrating the 
value, nay, the imperative obligation of such purchase 
Having now proved (1) the disregard of the testator’s intentions ; 
(2) the perversion of those intentions for the benefit of the Royal 
Academy, I now propose to carry the argument a step further, and show 
that, even disregarding their prior obligations, the Trustees’ must be 
absolutely condemned on therr own principles by a consideration of 
the pictures and sculptures which they have acquired By the nature 
of the case, this last step is not capable of such exact demonstration 
as the first portion of my argument, but I shall be able to show an 
overwhelming balance of probability in favour of my assertion And I 
shall confine my remarks to those pictures and statues for which the 
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highest prices have been paid. These are six in number, two bronzes, 
by Lord Leighton and Mr Thomas Brock, RA, and pictures by 
Messrs Orchardson, Herkomer, Frank Dicksee, Sir John Millais, and 
Mr Vicat Cole Each of these cost either 42,000, or, ın one case, 
£2,200 Were they worth the money, and were they even as much 
worth ıt as other works of art which could have been obtained from the 
Academy Exhibition? Take, in courtesy to our great dtad President, 
Lord Leighton’s “ Sluggard” first This is the more appropuiate as 
1t was ın the first year of the Chantrey Bequest that ıt was purchased 
“ Lord Leighton,” Mr Whistler said, when the President’s various gifts 
and capacities were being discussed, “paints too” And the eguzvogue 
would have been meaningless, had he not primarily been known as a 
painter Was this a mistake? Was he a sculptor all the time, and as 
ex hypothest he would wish to do his best for the Chantrey Bequest, 
was that best to buy his sculpture rather than his painting? Not so, 
whatever may be the estimate properly formed of Lord Leighton as an 
artist, that estimate must undoubtedly be based upon his pictorial, not 
his plastic achievement Though respectable, well-meaning, and 
accomplished, his sculpture was the work of an amateur ın that art So 
far as the knowledge of pictorial form would help him, so far as a 
refined taste, his sculpture succeeded, the anatomy was accurate, the 
pose carefully thought out, the modelling skilfully executed, the type 
of figure well selected, the whole remmmscent of good work, and the 
“grand style” The bronze only wanted one thing—the unity of 
mdividual life, which ıs the essence of all real sculpture, the thing is 
dead, a collection of bones, muscles, positions of arms, legs, head, etc — 
in a word, ıt ıs not sculptors work Compare it for a moment with the 
“Teucer,” by Mr Thornycroft, ın the same bequest, or even with the 
little “ Folly,” of Mr Onslow Ford Many other technical demerits 
might be urged ın its dispraise, but I am content to leave the case with 
the above general description of what appears to me to be the vital 
defect We now come io the most expensive picture ever purchased by 
the Trustees, the £2,200 “Chapel of the Charterhouse,” of Mr 
von Herkomer This is a very large picture, of about a dozen 
life-sized figures, all ın black clothes, and several of them with shiny 
hats ın their hands, assembling for morning service ın the Charterhouse 
Chapel Iremember, at the time of :ts first exhibition, being extremely 
puzzled by the artist’s selection of such a subject, and to this day I 
cannot conceive what attraction it had for him, or can have for anybody 
else Surely a picture which is to take 1ts place ın a collection for the 
encouragement of art should have at least some definite artistic motive, 
be something beyond a mere illustration? But no such motive is 
perceptible here The work ıs tame and dull in colour, the treatment 
of the black coats being monotonous, and even a little stupid, nor can 
I find any beauty of hght and shade, and the frock-coats, shmy pews 
and high hats preclude any beauty of form or costume A certain sickly 
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sentimentality pervades the composition, and the chief figure, which 1s 
advancing towards the spectator, hat in hand, always suggested to me 
the respected Sir William Agnew advancing towards some esteemed 
chent Well, this ıs the high-water mark of the Chantrey expenditure 
it is not a good picture, and not a good Herkomer 
After this come three pictures, each costing £2,000, which I will take 
ım order of mert The“ Bellerophon,” of Mr W Q Orchardson, RA, 
is a large historical composition, by a genuine artist, whose ordinary 
work is that of domestic drama It 1s an outdoor picture, on ship- 
board, by a painter who almost mvariably paints richly-furnished 
interiors , in other words, it ıs an artist working at an unaccustomed 
subject, ın an unaccustomed style, and as one might perhaps expect, the 
work, though possessed of delightful qualities, 1s, as a whole, 
unsuccessful In the faces of Napoleon and his generals there are all 
the expressiveness, sense of character, and easy strength of drawing 
which render all the figures of Mr Orchardson’s tragedies (well-dressed 
tragedies, as someone happily called them) pleasant and convincing 
But the figures and the ship are not ın outdoor arr at all, the picture 1s 
all wrong as the representation of a possible outdoor scene For this 
reason, despite the merits above named, ıt ıs not a work which should 
have been purchased for the Chantrey Bequest The others are 
artistically inferior, Mr Vicat Cole’s “ Pool of London” is a huge work, 
and not without a certain grandeur of conception and grasp of the scene 
as a whole , but it ıs weak in colour, feebly and fretfully painted, and 
ineffective ın hght and shade Fortunately its dement can be easily 
" seen by anyone who will compare it with another picture of the same 
part of the mver, which was purchased four years earlier by the 
Trustees, Mr Wiliam Wylhe’s “Toul, Glitter, Grime, and Wealth on a 
“Flowing Tide,” which ıs far and away the best boat and river picture 
1n this collection, and which cost the Trustees httle more than one-fifth 
of the price paid for Mr Vicat Cole’s work Concerning the last of 
these 2,000 guinea pictures, the “Two Crowns” of Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
I need say httle, since ıt has been used as a whipping-boy by the Daily 
Chronicle and other newspapers, used to prove the infenonty of the 
Chantrey purchases,—I think somewhat unfairly , 1t is certainly not a 
good picture, but neither is ıt so bad as to be remarkable or justify 
ridicule Mr Dicksee has a rich, if somewhat sticky, imaginativeness, 
to which he has given a free rein in this work It does appear to me 
a little vulgar, a little crammed up with expensive and ornamental 
accessories, spoilt by the mistaken idea of the artist that to make a 
beautiful picture the right way 1s to heap together as many beautiful and 
expensive things as possible, but it is very carefully composed and 
solidly pamted, and the labour and achievement of the work are so 
considerable that its artistic inadequacy should be condoned, or at least 
passed over in silence None the less 1s it essentially a wrong picture 
for the Chantrey Trustees to have acquired , for a work which 1s, hike 
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this, based upon an essentially false idea of art ıs perhaps the last 
which should be bought as an example 

This ends the list of the most expensive purchases, and ıt shows, 
unless my reasoning as above given can be proved to be mistaken, that 
the Trustees have not bought, ın a single instance, a work of the highest 
artistic quality Those that they acquired at lesser prices are open, 
generally speaking, to the same class of objection, thotgh here and 
there, as was indeed inevitable, they “ builded better than they knew,’ 
and bought, apparently by chance, a desirable work It will save much 
tme and explanation if I divide these pictures into five classes according 
to merit 

In the first I should put the four previously named pictures by 
Watts, Swan, Brett and Tuke, the Wyllie Thames scene, the 
“ Carnation,” etc, of Mr Sargent, and the two rustic outdoor pictures 
of Messrs La Thangue and George Clausen These are eight good 
pictures, of very equal ment, with the exception of the Watts, which 
1s, both as a work of art and an ideal conception, considerably above the 
others 

Then comes the second large class of illustrative pictures, headed 

y the “Bellerophon,” “Cromwell at Dunbar,” and “A Visit to 
‘Esculaptus,” by Sır Edward Poynter, and the “Hopeless Dawn ” of 
Mr Frank Bramley these are average exhibition works, unsuited for 
any permanent collection 

Next comes the class of academic landscapes, none of them specially 
admirable, but all of a fair technical quality ıt ıs not necessary for 
me to give the names of these , they can be sufficiently identified by the 
names of the artists Messrs Ernest Parton, C E Johnson, M R 
Corbet, Hook, Lionel Smythe, J Aumonier, Joseph Farquharson, 
Adrian Stokes, and David Murray Concerning these landscape 
pictures, I need only say that they do not represent at all adequately the 
best landscape which was being painted in England during the years 
of their purchase there are no Cecil Lawsons, Thomas Colliers, Alfred 
Hunts, Harry Hines, Mark Fishers, Arthur Lemons, etc, etc Also 
most of them, especially m the case of the best artists, are bad 
specimens this particularly applies to the examples of Mr Albert 
Goodwin, Mr North, Mr H W B Davis, Mr Aumonier, and Mr Corbet ” 
The specimen of Mr Hook’s art, though unsatisfactory as representa- 
tive of his great talent, 1s one of the best landscapes m the Chantrey 
Fund 

The fourth class consists of small and comparatively unimportant 
pictures which I need not mention in detail, and the fifth is made up of 
works which, most emphatically, never should have been purchased at 
all To name these would be so invidious, so insulting to the artists 
ın question, that I only mention two pictures whose painters are dead 
At the head of the lst I must put “ The Vigil,” of Mr Pettie, closely 
follewed by the “ Speak, Speak,” of Sir John Millais, to me one of the 
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most unfortunate examples of a great painter’s declining powers which 
I have ever known to be foisted on the public as a work of merit 
So much for the facts of the case I do not clam that any of 

them are new, or such as could not be ascertained by careful enquiry | 
I have, however, arranged them in my own way, and the opinions stated, 
and the reasons given ın criticism of the various pictures are entirely 
my own It 8 proper that I should state that these are founded on a 
personal knowledge of every Academy exhibition from the year 1877 
to the present time, and a tolerably full acquaintance with the works, 
of art which have been exhibited elsewhere, and those which have been 
disposed of in Chnistie’s salerooms Assuming that I have proved 
my case, the question remains what can be done to alter the existing 
state of things to ensure that it shall no longer be possible for the 
Trustees in question to apply the funds at their disposal to a purpose 
otherwise than, and in great measure contrary to, that which the 
testator designed One course 1s suggested by the following reply 
made by the present Prime Minister to a question asked in the House 
‘of Commons, suggesting the necessity for a Commission of Inquiry 
concerning the administration of the Royal Academy Mr Balfour 
said, “ No mformation has been brought to my notice, or, so far as I 
“know, to that of any other member of the Government, which would 
“seem to justify, or render necessary, the appointment of such a Com- 
“mission as the honourable member suggests” Can such a reply 
now be given? Would not such a Commission now be not only 
justified but imperative? Remember that the facts above detailed 
have, at all events to a considerable extent, been public property for 
some time, that the Royal Academy has been challenged in the columns 
of the Zzmes, the Saturday Review, and various other papers, to refute, 
extenuate, or explain them, and that so far no word of demual, excuse, 
or explanation has been given In Parliamentary language, we pause 
for a reply 

. In the courts of justice, when the plaintiff has made out an æ przo72 
case, and the defendant fails to put ın an appearance, the judgment 
goes, and nightly, by default And not otherwise will it be here 
If the Royal Academy, practically charged with malversation of funds 
committed to its care for a particular purpose, can neither deny the 
charge nor explam the reasons responsible for their apparent mis- 
' demeanour, will not the public say, as I have long thought and said, that 
it ıs a body unfit to be even nominally responsible for the interests of 
English artists and the well-being of Enghsh art? 
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LL the world is talking of Mr Chamberlain’s policy, and there 
A are abundant reasons why the discussion should be maintained 
mm pub, and in private for months to come In the first place the 
most practical issues depend upon :t A General Election must be 
precipitated by the action of the Colonial Secretary, and every 
pohticran wants to know when it will be It cannot well happen 
before the fall of the year, as Mr Chamberlain’s campaign does not 
begin till the 6th October, but ıt can scarcely be delayed beyond the 
ordinary time of opening the next Session of Parliament. We might 
indeed be then told of protracted and unfimshed enquiries, and of 
consultations with Colonial authonties not concluded , but the situation 
would surely be too ignominious for the survival of an integral ministry 
Besides, Mr Chamberlain ıs understood to be hot and eager for the 
fray, and if he cannot be victorious he would rather die fighting than 
live humihated A feeling of reality gives great zest to the situation, 
but there are also piquant speculative points provoking much diversity 
of argument 

We talk of Mr Chamberlain’s policy, but what ıs it? Is it primarily 
political or primarily economic? Does he want us to rivet more firmly 
the Colonies and the Mother Country into an Empire, or does he wish 
to recast our fiscal system? Again, what has provoked him to 
summon the nation so unexpectedly to a wrangle, the very subject 
matter of which ıs differently stated by himself and his frends And, 
lastly, in view of this difference can we rely upon one and the same 
question remaining foremost throughout the controversy Will Mr 
Chamberlain abide by the motive of his action first avowed, to wit, the 
strengthening of the ties of the Empire, or will he shp from this 
position and appear as the advocate of retaliatory duties, fighting 
tariffs and pure protection, while Colonial issues fall into a second 
place? 

Mr Chamberlain himself has based his action ~a the mstant and 
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‘immediate necessity of tightenmg the ties binding the Colomies to 
us, and so far his policy ıs Imperial, but he at once proceeded to 
explain that his object could be effected only by the adoption of 
preferential tanffs throughout the Empire, and the practical question 
at once became economic If we want to keep the Colonies attached 
to us, he says, we must give the Colomes trading advantages, and the 
character of our trade with the Colonies is such that these advantages 
could only be given by taxing raw materials or foodstuffs, or both, 
imported from other countries, since our Colonial imports consist 
almost entirely of these two classes, and for himself he shrank from 
the suggestion of taxing raw materials He may not have dismissed 
this notion so peremptorily as Mr. Balfour did, but the shade of 
difference between the two frends was quite unsubstantial But 
what ıs the immediate, the urgent necessity of domg anything? 
What constitutes the opportunity that must be seized or for ever 
lost? Has the thread become so thin and fine and ın danger of being 
broken? Mr Chamberlain has given no answer to any of these 
questions He may have the matenals for answermg them in the 
recesses of the Colonial Office, but he has not communicated them to 
the public As far as the nation knows the implied danger was never 
more unreal We are only just passing out of the great manifestation 
of Colomal sympathy durmg the Boer War. What has changed 
the temper of self-sacrificmg assistance then manifested into indiffer- 
ence, or even into a tolerance of separation? The most ingenious 
enquiry fails to discover any explanation. Simce Mr Chamberlain’s 
first Bummgham speech Mr Seddon has indeed threatened us with 
something should we not fall in with the Colomal Secretary’s policy 
He would apparently carry his trade elsewhere, but where ıs the 
customer to be found that could improve upon the absolutely open 
market the United Kingdom offers to imports from New Zealand? 
There ıs no ground discoverable in the facts of the situation for the 
suggestion that the political attachment of Australasia to the Mother 
Country needs strengthening through a reform of our commercial 
relations Both Australia and New Zealand have so far worked out 
an economic life of their own, and their strongest political feeling has 
been towards the development of something like a Monroe doctrine 
in favour of keeping Australasian seas as a preserve for British 
colonists—a political umon that would effectually bar all rısk of 
foreign settlement within a mimmum radius of 1,500 miles might be 
attractive—towards commercial union there ıs no perceptible aspira- 
tion It must indeed be noted that the influence of New South Wales 
m giving a Free Trade leaven to the Commonwealth of Australa has 
been greater than was anticipated when the Commonwealth was in 
process of creation, and Mr Reid, who has been leading the Free 
Trade movement with great hopes of success, condemns the suggestion 
of preferential tariffs as an interference with the real issues of 
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Austrahan politics I find it most dificult to believe that anything in 
Australasia has really excited Mr Chamberlain’s recent action It 1s 
just possible that he may have discovered something in Canada which 
he thought must be counteracted The natural laws of trade would 
promote constantly increasing interchange of commodities between the 
United States and Canada Across the long line of common frontier 
men and things continually pass and repass, and with the facilities of 
a common language, common measures, and a practically identical 
money, commercial intercourse would in the absence of hostile tanffs 
have an absolutely unchecked development In spite indeed of the 
preferential advantage of a deduction of 3314 per cent from the duties 
on English goods, we know that the imports of Canada from the 
United States have continued to grow more rapidly than the imports 
from the United Kingdom. Mr Chamberlain had these facts before 
him, and may have been aware of the prospect of an early revival of 
negotiations for a new reciprocity treaty between Canada and the 
United States which would have still further developed the trade 
between them, and ıt may be that he thought he could check such a 
movement by an offer of preferential advantages to Canadian food 
products There is evidence of his mind working ın this direction, 
for he recently spoke of the reciprocity treaty between Canada and the 
States as involving the admission of goods from the United States 
into Canada on lower duties than similar goods imported from the 
United Kingdom. The inference was perhaps pardonable, but it 1s 
negatived by past history The <eciprocity treaty which did exist 
between Canada and the States up to the time of the Civil War, 
towards the renewal of which acticn has so repeatedly been directed 
since, gave no preferences to American manufactures Duties on them 
were reduced, but the reduction extended to British goods and the 
notion of discriminating against Britain has never been favoured in 
Canada The suspicion that Mr Chamberlain’s jealousy of a 
rapprochement between the Unred States and Canada somehow 
provoked his recent action seems to explain the unexpected sudden- 
ness which characterised ıt Why did Mr Chamberlain go down 
to` Birmingham and startle the world with the suggested change in 
our fiscal policy? The Chancellor of the Exchequer had produced his 
Budget dropping the corn duty, and the voice of lamentation was 
heard from the Montreal commeraal chamber, where an abatement in 
favour of Canadian wheat had been hoped for Mr Chamberlain’s 
speech must have been a comfort to these mourners, and their con- 
solation may have been the immediate cause of its delivery What 
lne he took beforehand ın connection with the abolition of the corn 
duty 1s a Cabinet secret, kept as Cabinet secrets usually are kept 
One man tells his friends, on the authority of a Cabinet Minister, that 
Mr Chamberlain was emphatic in the Cabinet ın favour of the abolition 
of the corn duty, and a friend who heard the statement immediately 
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rephes that he has equally good authority for saying that Mr 
Chamberlain was over-tuled ın resisting the repeal There 1s clearly 
a certain plausibil:ty connecting the Birmingham speech with the 
abandonment of the tax which might have been made an easy step, 
towards preferential duties But itis unnecessary to pursue the inquiry 
Perhaps the simplest thing to say 1s that Mr Chamberlain, like a great 
predecessor, was a man in a hurry He wanted to do something, and 
he was impatient to be at it A fnendly, if not an inspired, writer in 
a Birmingham newspaper more than hints that ıt was necessary to 
crown the edifice Mr Chamberlain has been building as Colonial 
Minister He has been advancing stage by stage in his great work, 
and it was beginning to appear possible that his career might be 
interrupted The great opportunity could not be lost The last stage 
must be accomplished, and Mr Chamberlain, hke Prince Hohenstiel 
Schwangau, “crowned the edifice” 

Judged from an Impenalst standpomt Mr Chamberlain’s 
suggested scheme may be confidently condemned as premature and 
abortive He had only ın view the autonomous colonies, neglecting 
our Eastern settlements and India, which, for the purposes of the 
present discussion, must be reckoned asa colony He took only half 
the problem into consideration, and with respect to this half he 
propounded a policy involving sacrifices on the part of the electorate at 
home to which he himself as a Colonial Minister had previously said 
that the electorate would never consent, while he suggested as a 
compensation for these sacrifices concessions on the part of the Colonies 
which they are not at all prepared to yield With Free Trade as the 
policy of the kingdom, Free Trade impressed upon India, Free Trade 
as the hfe blood of the Straits Settlement and of Hong Kong, and 
Protection as the policy of the self-governmg Colonies, how was an 
agreement to be brought about? If the Colonies would only accept 
Free Trade all would be well, though such umty established through 
the acceptance of the same fiscal policy would require no stipulations 
of formal agreement and no articles of union, but, although Sir Wilfnd 
Laurier 1s a gold medalist of the Cobden Club, and Mr Reid, as has 
been said, believes he 1s moving towards victory in Australia, an adoption 
of Free Trade throughout the Empire must at present be dismissed 
as outside practical politics Mr Chamberlain, recognising this, 
broached his plan of an Imperial Zollverein in 1897, putting ıt forward 
as the last word that could be spoken, since if it were rejected by 
the Colomies nothing more could be done Under this plan there 
would be perfect Free Trade between all parts of the Empire, whilst 
the Empire presented a common adverse tariff to the rest of the 
world But when Mr Chamberlain met the Colonial Prime Ministers 
last year, he had learnt that this scheme also was hopeless, and he fell 
back upon the plan which five years before he declared the electors 
of the Mother Country would never accept It remains to be seen 
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whether the Colomes as a whole will not look as coldly upon this 
last plan as upon former suggestions It 1s noteworthy that Lord 
Jersey and Lord Brassey, who know something of Australa and 
cannot be accused of political unfriendhness to Mr Chamberlain, are as 
opposed to his schemes as Lord Northbrook, Lord Elgin, and Lord 
Ripon, who condemn them from the pomt of view of India We are 
asked to submit to a sacrifice at home, but are promise? concessions in 
Colomal tariffs which will balance or more than balance our loss It 
does not matter which side of this ıs taken first The sacrifice 1s real 
and far-reaching, The Colonial concessions are imaginary Even in 
Canada, where a reduction of 3334 per cent has been made from duties 
on certain imports from the United Kingdom, the original power of 
determining what the duties shall be remains in the Government of the 
Dominion, and they have been fixed and will be fixed so that British 
imports obtain no real advantage Mr Chamberlain had to confess 
at the Conference last year that while the dutrable imports from the 
United Kingdom apparently preferentially favoured had risen 55 per 
cent ın five years, other dutiable imports had rsen 62 per cent, and 
free umports had rsen 67 “Now what ıs the cause of this,” asked 
Mr Chamberlain last year, and with evident reluctance he gave the 
answer In 1885 “the Government (of Canada) adopted a very severe 
“Protective tariff, which by the nature of things perhaps specially 
“affected British goods We are not the exporters as a rule of raw 
“matenals or of food We, therefore, do not export the articles which, 
“Canada freely imports We export manufactured goods, and it was 
“agamst manufactured goods that the tanff was, intentionally I 
“suppose, directed The result of that was that there immediately set 
“in a continuous and rapid dechne in the importation of British goods 
“mto Canada Now the preference which was given in 1897 has 
“checked the decline, but there 1s very little crease Practically the 
“checking of that decline ıs the whole result which we can recognise as 
“having followed the generous intentions of the Canadian Govern- 
“ment” These words require no interpretation The Canadian tanff 
is framed with a strict eye to Canadian manufactures and the 
“interests” in the Dominion prevent any real relaxation of ıt The 
current session of the Canadian Parhament furmishes a startling 
wlustration of the ideas controlling ıt which has been scarcely noticed 
on this side of.the Atlantic Before these pages appear a Bill will 
have passed giving the Governor-General the power to raise by Order 
in Council the ımport duties on steel rails provided he 1s satisfied that 
steel rails are produced ın adequate quantity and of the best quality 
within the Dommion We shall hear a good deal of steel rails in the 
coming months The makers of them are most perturbed among our 
manufacturers by anxieties of foreign competition, but if they expect 
to be reheved by a preferential occupation of Colomal markets the 
action of the Dominion Government and Parhament cannot encourage 
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this hope* The truth 1s that, without any suggestion of unfriendliness 
to the Mother Country, Canada’s prime care 1s to look after what are 
thought, I believe erroneously thought, to be Canadian interests The 
same truth ıs impressed upon us if we turn towards Australasia Mr 
Seddon’s promised assistance does not come in the way of reducing 
duties on British imports, but in the shape of adding 10 per cent to 
the duties on finports from foreign countries It is doubtful whether 
the Australian Commonwealth will take any legislative action, but the 
best opinion is that che present Government will certainly not do more 
than follow Mr Seddon’s lead It will not suggest an easier admission 
of British manufactures as agamst the domestic producer It may 
be thought that something can be gained in South Afrıca, and it 1s 
true that ıf South Africa at length fulfils the expectations that have 
_been formed, we may look for a great exportation of machinery to ıt; 
but this we should secure without the necessity of any departure from 
our fiscal system. It is not believed that there 1s or can soon be any 
production of such machinery in South Africa itself, and our manu- 
facturers are safe if they assure us they fear no competition in neutral 
markets A searching examination of Colomal policy and practice 
up to the present reduces to the smallest dimensions the advantages 
held out to us as baits for a new departure, and if we are told that 
the Colonies will now begin to do great things, we are at least entitled 
to ask for some real earnest on their part of the changes they are 
ready to make It ıs impossible to disguise the fact that what 1s asked 
of us ıs substantial enough Mr Chamberlain may repent himself of 
having followed Mr Balfour in blurting out the truth that the only 
preference we can offer the Colamies involved a taxation of food, but 
it remains a truth nevertheless There ıs no other way of bargaming 
with them than that of putting duties on food products from foreign 
countries, whilst leaving free such imports from themselves All the 
efforts of Mr Chamberlain’s apologists and defenders are directed 
towards belittling the consequential burden upon ourselves They 
try to prove that the increased cost of food will be very trifling, quite 
unsubstantial, and even if ıt be felt for a short time, ıt will be prudently 
accepted because ıt w:ll accelerate a more abundant and cheaper supply 
m the future Something too mght be done in diminishing the tax 
on tea, or even tobacco, as a set-off agaist a new tax on bread, or 
again, as Mr Chamberlain himself suggested, the bread tax might 
supply a fund for purchasing old age pensions Some bolder spints 
even venture to declare that a moderate tax on foreign food stuffs 
would add nothing to their price in our markets, and triumphantly 
point to the experience of the now abolished shilling duty as proving 
this theorem It is difficult to deal seriously with these bold disputants, 


* Mr Fielding said in his Budget speech on April 16th, 1903, that any change 
they made might favour Great Bntain against the foreign competitor “not over the 
Canadian manufacturer ” 
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but I have great confidence that the mass of the electors of the 
kingdom will maintain the common-sense view that 1f an addition 1s 
made to the cost of bringing supplies of a commodity into a market 
the cost will be increased in that market above what ıt would have 
been but for the addition Price depends upon many circumstances, 
upon causes moving sometimes—ofzen—in different directions, and a 
cause which may in itself bring about an increase may apparently be 
nullified by another cause leading to a dimmution An abundant 
harvest, for example, might give us wheat cheaper the year after the 
imposition of a five shilling duty than ıt was the year before, but it 
would have been cheaper still bu: for the duty Improvements in 
communication, reduction ın freighis, the discovery of new sources of 
supply, the development of demand in other countries, all these con- 
tribute towards the determinaticn of the ultimate price among 
ourselves, and a duty, if a duty ex:sts, would contribute among them, 
though it may be difficult for the most practised statistician to eliminate 
the effect of each contributing cause m producing the final result 
There ıs yet another element which in the course of years disturbs 
greatly the range of prices—to w-t, the conditions of the production 
f gold, on which prices are meastred, as to which economic historians 
know that prices advanced generally from this cause something like 
33 per cent in the years between 1853 and 1873, after which they 
fell away again to an equal degree Anyone who has ever 
really studied the laws of the variations of prices must indeed 
marvel at the courage of ufpractised students during the last sıx weeks 
A correspondent of the Times, signing himself “MB,” wrote that he 
had been consulting that book of umiversal reference, the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” and had discovered that the repeal of the 
Corn Laws m 1846 had had no influence on the price of corn in the 
English markets He seemed almost prepared to believe that the 
price had been increased by the abolition of duties The best preserva- 
tive against all such delusions 1s to be found in adherence to the 
elementary principle that, stopping in any degree the access of a 
competitive commodity to a market adds to the price that would rule 
in that market if competition were free, and perhaps the most salient 
illustration of this truth 1s to be found m a comparison at the present 
time of the price of wheat in England, in France, and in Germany, 
recently given by the Secretary of the Board of Trade and repeated 
by Sir Wilham Harcourt, which showed the German price exceeded 
the English by 8s. a quarter, and the French price exceeded the English 
by 13s 2d a quarter, the ımport duties ın Germany and France being 
equivalent to 7s 7¥%d and 12s 2}¢d respectively These figures are 
mvaluable, and they present, moreover, somewhat serous difficulties 
in the way of those gentlemen who desire to persuade us that the rise 
in price in consequence of a duty will fall very far short of the amount 
of the duty It need not be contended that with respect to every 
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commodity, and in every country, the imposition of a duty on the 
commodity will cause an exactly equivalent rise ın its price That 
depends upon the strength of the ultimate demand for the commodity, 
upon the gradations of the difficulty of its production ın competing 
sources of supply, and on the degree in which a demand for ıt runs 
through competing countries These causes operate so that some- 
times a price s increased beyond the addition of duty, sometimes ıt falls 
short of it, and the determination of the movement of price in any 
particular case requires careful examination But where a commodity 
such as wheat, for which there 1s a constant demand, 1s produced in 
many countries, and is imported mto many, some free and others with 
varying degrees of duty upon its importation, ıt may be boldly said 
that apart from the difference ın cost of carnage, the price of such a 
commodity in every importing country will vary step by step from 
the lowest price ın the country where there 1s no duty up to the 
highest price where the duty 1s highest, the several steps closely 
following the several rates of duty A shipper of corn from the United 
States will send his corn to any port in Europe, seeking the best price 
for it, and the price free of duty will, subject to cost of carnage 
ultimately be nearly the same ın every port, whilst the price to th 
buyer who has passed the commodity through the Customs will be this 
original price free of duty, Zus the duty which has been paid 

Is it worth while to examine the argument which suggests that 
though a duty on foreign corn would temporarily add to the price 
here, the burden may be wisely accepted because it would lead to a 
development of new sources of supply ın the Colonies and greater 
cheapness ın the end? This argument was gravely propounded in 
what may be too accurately called the “Roundabout Papers,” con- 
tributed by a new “ Economist” to the Tzmes This wniter urged 
that the Western States of America were filling up, and the whole of 
the wheat produced in the Union mght be required for consumption 
within ıt before many years passed, and therefore ıt would be wise 
to stimulate wheat-growmg in Canada by giving Canadian wheat 
preference ın our market He supplied quite incidentally the answer 
to his own suggestion—viz, that Canada 1s not only receiving great 
numbers of immigrant farmers from home, but that young farmers are 
pouring over the frontier line from the States for the express purpose 
of developing new wheat areas The suggested stimulus ıs not 
wanted, for the movement ıs already ın full flow As respects growth 
of wheat and commerce in wheat the frontier between Canada and the 
United States has no more practical bearing than the frontier between 
two English counties The whole area of the West 1s one, and free 
enterprise, ever seeking the easiest way of accomplishing its object, 
will anticipate and meet the wants of the future as it has anticipated 
and met the wants of the past 

Wheat prices run up with import duties, and the consumer has to 
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pay the addition “How happy they are, though, in France,” says a 
Times leader-wniter, and what an argument 1s thus furnished in favour 
of Mr Chamberlain’s policy They may be happy in France in spite 
of dearer bread through strenuous thrift and severe self-restraint It 
1s not worth while to examme this point, for he would be a bold man 
who would urge British electors to seek happmess through dearer 
bread Nor is that other advocate hkely to be more seccessful who 
tries to prove that bread would not be so much dearer after all It 1s 
enough to start from the admission that food duties will make food 
dearer, and to leave the elector to judge whether the additional price 
will not cover the added duty Mr Chamberlain himself was content 
to plead that wages would rise in an equal degree He buttressed this 
statement partly by reference to fact, partly by abstract argument 
The argument was that the growth of trade with the Colonies would 
stimulate our manufactures and produce a demand for labour and 
mcreased wages I have given reasons for believing that the supposed 
jemand for our manufactures 1s illusory, and its operation could ın no 
‘ase extend beyond a limited section of our population To the great 
ass of our people there would be no set-off against the increased 
nce of food, but even taking the manufacturers specially concerned, 
tıs evidently futile to think that there can be a real stimulus to 
production in making the condition of production more dificult It 1s 
like trying to mcrease the produce of the hand-craftsman by cutting 
off two or three fingers from one or both of his hands The mcreased 
dearness of food is an alteration prejudicial to facility of production, 
which more or less slowly percolates through all the classes engaged 
in production, so that ın the end the labourer gets less 1eal wages and 
the manufacturer dimmished profits Our own history when we were 
under the rule of protective ideas furnishes a continuous proof of this 
position, nor do the facts to which Mr Chamberlain appealed in any 
way contravene ıt The wages and conditions of labour in Germany 
are inferior to what they are here, and indeed one of the pleas put 
forward by the manufacturers who hope to get Protection with Mr 
Chamberlain’s aid 1s that they cannot afford to pay the higher wages 
and conform to the better conditions of labour which obtain in this 
country The United States form one self-contained continent within 
what may be descnbed as a ring-fence enormously extended, and in 
this vast area, unbroken by separating oceans and yet furnishing every 
variety of natural conditions of production, Free Trade exists without 
check The prosperity of its inhabitants ıs really a standing proof 
of the value of Free Trade 
I have examined the policy of preferential tariffs between ourselves 
and the Colomes only in the light of the effect immediately produced 
within the Empire, and the conclusion 1s that the conditions of hving 
at home would be made more difficult for all, while the suggested 
mcrease of manufactured exports to the Colonies would be extremely 
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small, and the benefit thence accruing to our manufacturing operatives 
would be limited to a narrow section, and even in their case would not 
compensate for the additional charges thrown upon them Taking 
this strictly limited view of the operation of the policy 1t 1s economically 
bad, and politically ıt would tend rather to disputes and dissensions 
than to the growth of a true union of feeling Stll more adverse 
must be ouryudgment if we consider also what ıs ın truth an inseparable 
part of the case, the effect the proposed change would have on our 
foreign relations and foreign trade It 1s admitted that our trade with 
foreign countries is three times as great as our trade with the Colonies, 
and the new policy would r.sk the greater loss for a smaller gain 
Nor 1s the effect of this consideration turned aside by the suggestion 
that the trade per head with the self-governing Colonies 1s greater 
than that with foreign countnes, and that, as a whole, Colonial trade 
tends to increase more quickly than foreign trade It really matters 
nothing or next to nothing what is the measure of our trade per heac 
with different countries, the real question is what are the quantitie 
of commodities we export and import from them? and tested by th 
measure of advantage foreign commerce remains supremely importa 
As for Colonial growth, it 1s rot so remarkable as might be expect 
from countries in process of being filled up with population But t 
rumour strongly goes that the policy of preferential tariffs will b 
allowed to fall into the background, and the urgent necessity of seizin 
upon an opportunity, that must be taken at once or for ever lost, o 
consolidating the Empire will somehow or other be forgotten Th 
nation will not endure the taxation of bread, and Mr Chamberlain lets 
his first scheme go by the board to take up the old cres of “Fair 
“Trade,” “Protection for Nat.ve Industries,” and the necessity of 
preventing our country bemg made the “dumping ground” of the 
chief products of other lands So we may expect all the well-known 
appeals to Buitons to be self-sufficing, to escape the ignominy of 
dependence upon others, to meet tariff by tariff, war by war, and above 
all to save the country from the plague of cheapness that may be 
apprehended through the unrestrained mportation of foreign 
products 

' The question of “dumping” has honestly exercised many minds not 
afraid! of ordinary competition Let us in the first place understand 
what dumping ıs It 1s a process under which foreign producers are 
alleged to send their commodmes to this market to be sold below 
cost price to themselves for the purpose of driving out of the market 
our own home producers to the end that they may exact their own 
increased price ın a market thus monopolised The vice of the whole 
process lies in these last words To offer goods at a price below what 
our own producers ask 1s not in itself a wrong of which any reasonable 
person complains It may have unpleasant consequences for the home 
producer, and we may be sympathetic with him under the tral, but 
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this 1s mere illustration of what we have already seen to be a develop- 
ment of trade beneficial to the community at large. If mstead of 
getting things at a less price we could get them for nothing, we ought 
really to be all the more grateful if the boon has not to be paid for in 
an after consequence of exaggerated price Even if the underselling 
of the home producer ıs done at a loss ta the foreigner who sends the 
commodities here, the community as a whole still gains ın he absence 
of such a reaction as I have suggested It is not uncommon in the 
purely domestic market for sales to occur below cost price without 
anyone thinking ıt necessary to take action to prevent them I must 
be excused for insisting on the fact that the sting of the offence of 
“dumping” hes in the suggested imcrease of prices m the later 
monopolised market, because so many persons confusedly drop this 
haractenstic of ıt and talk of dumping when what they are really 
omplaiming of are the ordinary processes of what 1s acknowledged to 
legitimate trade In respect of dumping strictly understood, the 
estion may be asked—How often, if ever, has it really happened? 
s often alleged, and sometimes probably with truth, that manu- 
Fturers in our own markets have crushed out weaker competitors by 
[derselling them for a season, but even here it ıs not easy to create 
d sustain such a monopoly except ın some article of very special 
aracter and within a comparatively limited scale of production We 
e accustomed also to sales under cost price when there has been 
n overstocked market either through orginal excess of production or 
hrough some change of demand, or again in the disposition of a 
ankrupt stock or hquidation of a business It ıs certainly true 
that the industnal crisis through which Germany has been passing 
during the last two years has occasioned an importation to an unusual 
extent of abnormally cheap manufactures from Germany , andit may be 
possible that in coming years a simular crisis in the United States mght 
flood our market with American wares below cost price These may 
be inconvenient phases for the domestic producer, but they do not 
differ m character from what has often happened without remark, and 
they furmish no special reasons for a demand for legislative inter- 
ference I return to the enquiry whether dumping proper—that ıs 
an attempt to capture a monopolised market by underselling the native 
producer and so driving him out of action—has ever succeeded? It 
would involve an enormous and persistent sacrifice far beyond the 
powers of the greatest monopoly, and the single instance appealed to 
and relied upon of dumping moving towards success 1s the sugar trade, 
where foreign governments sustained the process by profuse bounties 
I do not admit this case as proven because cane sugar manufacture has 
never been so near extinction as to be deprived of the faculty of rapid 
recovery the moment the severity oF competition of beet sugar abated , 
and, what 1s more, ıt seems to me to have been conclusively proved by 
Sir David Barbour, as Royal Commissioner, that, apart from bounties, 
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beet-root sugar has beaten cane sugar in the European markets through 
greater cheapness of production I am not speaking without authority 
when I add that men most conversant with the situation in the West 
Indies do not expect the Sugar Convention will be successful ın 
reviving the importation of West Indian sugar In their own phrase, 
“the freight kills it” ın spite Of the abolition of bounties The Con- 
vention, hOwever, may be quoted as showing a way of meeting the 
danger of dumping if it 1s ever attempted on an international scale, and 
it would not be impossible though it would be difficult, to devise 
means of counteracting “bloated monopolists” not supported by 
governments I do not counsel such expedients I regard them with 
the greatest jealousy and distrust, for I know how easily excited 
mterests raise a clamour against evolutions of mdustry perfectl- 
natural ın their character and much to the national advantage—witne 
that wonderful example of the self-contradictory manufacturing M P 
so admirably exposed by Mr Robson Sir T Wrightson as a polity 
personage appealed earnestly for Protection to save an mdustry fri 
being crushed out by unfair competition Sir T Wrightson, as a 4 
of business, as a director of a commercial company, addressing 
shareholders refers to the same competition as temporarily affect 
their industry, but is confident that the pressure will soon pass aw: 
to be followed by a period of ample profit It 1s an structive illu 
tration of the weight we should attach to the pleadings of the mo 
honourable politicians who have business interests moulding th 
opinions and swaying their expression of them We can scarcely 
too sceptical of these trade alarms Lord Lansdowne, on Lor 
Goschen’s motion, made one of the best speeches that has bee 
delivered on the side of the revision of our fiscal policy, but whe 
he entered on the terrors of dumping and reached his chmax with a 
suggestion that our coal trade was threatened by some foreigner 
sending his coal here for half-price, I could not help wishing him a 
greater fund of increduhty The legislatures of the world are not 
always wise They are too often animated by policies of trade 
Jealousy and trade exclusiveness, which ate as injurious to themselves 
as they are unfriendly to others But this ıs not a new fact We with 
our free and open ports have continued to flounsh If we adopted 
hostile barriers in heu of freedom we should doubtless injure others, 
but we should injure ourselves more, whilst past experience proves 
that no way to free mtercourse can be found in the use of Lord 
Lansdowne’s loaded revolver 

I do not say there 1s no peril in the revival of Protection, no danger 
to be apprehended from the dread of “dumping” Accustomed as I 
have been to hear Protection talked by people without knowing it, and 
knowing how strongly articulate are the “interests,” whilst the 
multitudes that would be sacrificed are silent in a simple unconscious- 
ness of what may befall ‘them, I acknowledge that there 1s a real rsk 
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to be faced and overcome I acknowledge too the ease with which 
national pride may be turned into national exclusiveness In dealing 
with this aspect of the case I will therefore always put in the first 
place a condemnation of the root idea of national self-sufficiency Mr 
Chamberlain, ın his speech to the Colonial Prime Ministers last year, 
gloried ın the idea, which he admitted could not at present be realised, 
of a self-contained, self-subsisting Empire I protest that fhis ideal 1s 
false. Call ıt Anglo-Saxon if you will, it ıs not human Happily 
there 1s no real antagonism between the interests of the British Empire 
and of the world Our prosperity ıs linked with and supported by the 
prosperity of the nations The development of mter-dependence 
between countries is not only a help to the maintenance of peace 
etween them, it 1s an assurance that the well-being of the inhabitants 
f each 1s being continuously augmented, for the growth of commerce 
oves that the channels of easiest supply are running full to meet the 
nts of all In the development of this international division of 
our hes the best hope of improving the material conditions of life 
hong the nations But the process has its qualifications All growth 
hes change, and the perpetual search after the easier ways of 
plying our wants involves in its course some abandonment of old 
ces of supply, some supersession of old processes of production, 
d employment of the more educated, more skilled, and quick-witted 
orkers mstead of those who obstinately adhere to less economic and 
ss efficient ways These changes all indicate gains for communities, 
ough they may occasion losses to special persons or special classes , 
ut whilst we may be tender in our attitude towards such persons and 
asses, no nation could be justified in arresting the improvement of the 
condition of the whole because it might involve disadvantages to 
individuals A few days since Mr Balfour expressed his regret that 
millons or even hundreds of millions of capital had been lost in the 
West Indian Islands because beetroot sugar had superseded cane 
sugar The truth is that, quite apart from any operation of bounties, 
beetroot can now be supplied in our markets cheaper than cane 
sugar, and it ıs beside the present argument to enquire into the truth 
of the allegation that the greater cheapness of beetroot sugar would 
not have been reached but for bounties ın the past The truth I want 
to insist upon 1s that the demand of the British people for sugar 1s 
more easily met, and though certain West Indian capitalists may suffer, 
to lament the loss of capital ıs to lament that matter exists in a form 
no longer serviceable as of yore, and a man mght have as wisely 
lamented over mail coaches becoming useless by the invention of 
railways The truth is that protection of any particular industry 1s 
the taxation of a nation for the benefi: of the persons engaged ın that 
industry, and the more industries protected the more ıs the nation 
taxed, the more are the resources of its inhabitants crippled, the harder 
become the conditions of their lives Special reasons have been 
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advanced to show that it is ın the interest of the State to suffer 
taxation to assist corn-growing or to keep ships on the sea, and these 
reasons have been discarded by a later and better advised judgment 
But in the absence of the interest of the community as a whole no kind 
of reason can be tolerated for saving an industry from competition and 
keeping ıt ahve simply because some people are employed ın ıt. 

The truths I have been endeavouring to enunciate are not universally 
or even generally recognised throughout the world We have to 
confess, however sadly, that the generous anticipations of Cobden have 
not been realised Instead of “enlightened self-interest” leading the 
rulers of men to follow the example of Britain, unenlightened self- 
interest has brought back the ideas of Protection, and they may even 
return to our shores, Trade has indeed, in spite of all hindrances 
made its way, and the commerce of the nations goes on increasing 
Sir Robert Giffen has often remarked that we have more free trad 
than people think, and indeed all nations want to sell, though so mar' 
seem to think they can accomplish the impossible feat of seling with 
buying The unenhghtened interests fight hard, and people suh 
because it 1s true that a certain degree of comfort may be maintain 
even under a Protectionist végzme if, as ın France, people rule th 
hves to sut the conditions mposed upon them, or if, as in the Unite 
States and our Colonies, a plenitude of undeveloped natural resource 
counteracts the restrictive eforts of Protection upon national growth 

- But we cannot tkus attain comfort It ıs too late Even if we coul 
suppose our people consenting to the continuous toil of the German 
worker, or to the delayed marriage and lmuited family and difficul 
thrift of the French peasant, we have gone too far in the development! 
of our population, and we have no unexplored reserves of natural 
resources, to make prosperity possible without Free Trade The first 
necessity of a return to Protection, if the condition of the people ıs not 
to become at once intolerable would be a reduction of the population 
I am here touching what I will frankly confess 1s in my judgment the 
most dangerous charactenistic of our position We have enjoyed Free 
Trade to the full. We have been borne along on the high tide of its 
prosperity Jevons told us a generation ago that this rate of progress 
could not last, and attention has been more than once called to the 
beginning of the fulfilment of his warnings I have myself urged 
that our leadersmp ın the industry of the world was passmg away 
We need not lose anything of the position we hold, but we have 
already ceased to be first ın more than one commanding department 
There could be no greater madness than for a nation im such a position 
to abandon Free Trade And yet it 1s in such a position that a nation 
is in the greatest danger of abandoning Free Trade It 1s difficult 
for a nation that has been first not to believe that ıt ought of right to 
be always first, and if ıt appears to be dropping into the second place 
the opportunity arises of ‘pressing every false remedy to prevent the 
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catastrophe “It must be Free Trade that ıs causing us to be outdone” 
“Let us turn to the Protection which has given other nations the 
“power to beat us” This 1s the argument I dread, for it is assuredly 
certain that in the trials of the future any return to Protection would 
only make our position worse An analogy to such a policy may be 
found in an illustration recently used by Mr Balfour. He Jikened the 
conduct of an international commerce to the management of a balloon, 
and suggested that by abolishing every protective duty we had thrown 
out every sand-bag What should we think of the aeronauts who 
finding the balloon still falling, agreed that something must be done, 
and then, happy thought, determined in heu of sand-bags to let out 
some gas? This 1s really a precise parallel to the wisdom of the 
statesmen who, in view of our being distanced in manufacturing pro- 
‘uction by another nation, propose to increase our own efficiency in 

e competition by crippling the resources of our workers and denying 

l freedom to their activity 

LEONARD COURTNEY 
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THE CONCLAVE 










OSMOPOLITAN crowds surge through the ill-paved stree 

and narrow bye-ways of tne Eternal City, harassed by ti 
dazzling light and suffocatmg heat of a Roman July day, hnes 
gorgeous carriages and other well-appointed vehicles conveyu! 
princes and prelates to the Vatican drive to and fro between t 
Peter’s Place and the time-coloured palaces of Rome, a vast concours 
of men, women and children, laics and clerics, nuns and cenobit 
stands outside the papal residence, which is still suggestive of awe 
and mystery to the common mind, the picturesque uniforms of Swiss 
guards contrast pleasingly with the plain brown or black cowls o 
fnars and monks and the flowing robes of eupeptic prelates 
ambassadors accredited to the Holy See hurry hither and thither wit 
solemn looks and consequential airs as if the fate of the universe were 
trembling in the balances and dependent upon the promptitude of 
their saving intervention, American tourists are trustfully cross- 
exammuing Italian guides, journalists with note-books in hand are 
moving rapidly every whither Other crowds of devout Catholics and 
idle quidnuncs are hidden by the massy range of grey columns standing 
in the space once occupied by the Circus of Cahgula, where at Nero’s 
nod lines of living human torches burst mto flame kindling a fire 
which will never be extinguished in the world. For Pope Leo XIII, 
the Nestor of the Catholic Church, has departed this life, and prepara- 
tions are being made for the choice of his successor, and all the 
problems which the arrangemént and conduct of a Conclave bring with 
them are being warmly discussed, inside the Vatican walls and without 
The scraps of conversation one hears in the streets are interesting 
and characteristic of the time, the people, the occasion, especially the 
naive remarks of devoted and fanatical partisans, who are never weary 
of weaving in ther wakmg dreams a paradise for their Cardinal- 
Candidate and the Church “Gott, I tell you, ıs a Germanophile , 
“everybody knows that, and the German Ambassador 1s moving 
“heaven and earth to have him elected” “ Nonsense, Gotti is the 
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“French ” “Cardinal Jibbons?” (such is the manner -n which 
Cardmal Gibbons’ name ıs commonly pronounced in Rome) 
“Impossible An American indeed! Why the Minister of Public 
“ Instruction has as good a chance of donning the tiara as ne But 
“then these Americans are always ” “Yes, Mathieu ıs the 
“man who will play the part of Giand Elector in thg Conclave, 
“and his candidate is, of course, Rampolla He ıs continually 
“in the Vatican, hobnobbing with Rampolla The other French 
“Cardinals will follow his lead He told a journalist yesterday in 
“ confidence that if ” “Svampa has more chances of it than any 
“of the favourites And he deserves it too He ” “He left 
“practically nothing, I am told, only some thirty milhons, certainly 
“much less than his immediate predecessor His last will is in 
“Rampolla’s hands—everything goes to the Church, and as for his 
ephews and their families, they » And so they chatter on 
ring the first day of the papal mterregnum 
One of the most important problems with which the Sacred College 
f Cardinals was confronted on the eve of the last election was, “ Where 
shall the Conclave be held?” Italy’s interference was seriously 
eared despite the emphatic assurances of Crispi, then Minister of the 
terior, and at one of their preliminary sittings the Cardinals had 
ecided by a large majority that the election should not take place ın 
ome Only eight out of thirty-six had voted in favour of the Eternal 
ity, and among the eight were Cardinal Chigi, with whom I had the 
onour of being acquainted, and Cardinal Hohenlohe Cardinal 
ermer, alarmed at the possible results of this unexpected decision, 
besought his colleagues to adjourn the matter until the following day, 
and before they came together on the morrow the entire situation had 
changed At the ensuing conference Cardinal Dı Pietro informed the 
meeting that as no Power had offered the Conclave an asylum and 
the necessary guarantees, Rome seemed to him the only suitable place 
for the election of a successor to Pius IX, and to quit Italy would 
therefore be to take a doubtful and perhaps dangerous leap in the 
dark For Dı Pietro had shortly before received an intimation from 
Crisp: that while the Government was ready to guarantee the safe 
departure of the Cardinals from the Peninsula, with all due honours, 
1t could give them no assurance that they would ever return again, for 
the Italian Cabinet intended ın that case to occupy the Vatican That 
clinched the matter, and the Conclave was duly heldin Rome To-day 
no such question arises The Government of King Victor 1s minded 
scrupulously to discharge its functions, to guarantee perfect freedom 
to the Sacred College, and to refrain from everything of the nature 
of pressure And nobody doubts its word 

Another question which has been needlessly mooted, because it 
almost carries 1ts own answer, has to do with the nationality of the 

` The French Cardinal of the Curia who resides habitua'ly in Rome 
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future Pope, will he be an Italan? Why, it ıs asked, should not a 
foreigner once in a while ascend the throne of St Peter's, were it only 
to prove that the Church ıs m truth a universal institution and not 
merely an Italian organisation? What fair objection can be made to 
the election of an enlightened prince of the Church lke Cardinal 
Gibbons, who represents the great peoples who speak the English 
tongue in the two hemispheres? American priests, bishéps and 
journalists have asked that question over and over again, and now 
look to the results of the voting in the Conclave for a satisfactory 
reply I recently put the same query to two Italian Cardinals, one 
of whom is himself among the papabılı, and this 1s the gist of their 
answer 

A foreign Pope would have far too many artificial difficulties to 
contend with, and would therefore be sadly handicapped He would be 
aiways out of touch with his new surroundings, insufficiently acquainteg 
with the complicated machinery which it would be his duty to set i 
motion and control. He would find even the niceties of the Itali 
language an obstacle to his progress, and would thus trip over trivi 
stumbling blocks which never stand in the way of a native Political 
too, the change would be harmful For once abandon the principl 
now rigorously followed, and you may have a Cardinal of any nationalit 
elected to the Holy See Suppose then a French Cardinal obtains th 
majority of votes How do you suppose his election will be regarde 
by German politicians, nay, by the bulk of the German Catholics 4 
Imagine him moved by the reasons which once determined Leo XIII 
to give political advice to the parliamentary Centre ın Germany on 
such a delicate problem as the Septennate Bill! He dare not do it 
His action, therefore, would be fettered by his nationality And 
imagine, on the other hand, a German Cardinal, Hohenlohe, for example 
—for obvious reasons I choose one who 1s no longer of this world— 
what would the French Government say and do, 1f he protested, even 
though it were ın the name of religion, against a measure carried by the 
Chambre against some ecclesiastical institution? The situation would 
be not merely embarrassing, but untenable And that would constitute 
only one of the dire consequences of our abandoning the principle For 
although the objections to an American Cardinal might be less weighty 
than to a Frenchman or a German, who 1s to guarantee the nationality 
of the foreign Pope? Lastly, the peculiar relations between Vatican 
and Quirinal forbid any such innovation For the Holy See cannot 
possibly waive her claim to the Papal States Every Pope must and 
will therefore insist upon these, and also do what 1s possible to realise 
them Now if at present the Italan Government turns a deaf ear to 
the protests of an Italian Pontiff, how would it resent the claims of a 
Frenchman or a German to Italan terntory? I objected that the same 
argument would hold equally good if the Holy See were to recover her 
lost possessions, for what would Italians then say of a foreigner who 
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should presume not merely to claim, but to enter into possession of a 
portion of the country as an Italan Prince? The reply which I 
received was that the argument may be applicable to conditions other 
than those which at present prevail, but that ıt applies equally well to 
these Then itis absolutely out of the question that a forergn Cardinal 
can ever again sit in the chair of St. Peter? I asked. Impgssible, no ; 
improbable it certainly ıs. To-day 1 ıs inconceivable; but one can 
well 1magine conditions, say the upshot of wars, revolutions, of very 
exceptional events, which might make ıt advisable temporarily to remove 
the Holy See from Rome If ever such a contingency were to arise-— 
and there are no signs of ıt at preseni—the objections to the election 
of a foreign Cardinal would become very much less weighty than 
hey are. 

Those two propositions, then, that the Conclave will be held in Rome, 
d that the future Pope will be an Italian, are all that 1s or can be 
own for certain on a subject which iaterests so many That European 
vernments should be anxious to support this candidate and keep 
ht that one, seems an anachronism in the Twentieth Century But if 
e may judge by the white-heat excitement and feverish activity of the 
bassadors here in Rome who are accredited to the Vatican, Bulow, 
mbes, Zanardelli, Goluchowski and even Count Lamsdorff himself 
» extremely anxious to make their influence felt on the Sacred 
ollege Between the French Embassy and the Vatican the fine 
reads of communication have been woven into a vast net, the German 
epresentative is also mdefatıgably active, 1f less successful Journalists, 
prelates, officials are daily, hourly on the watch for every scrap of 
information which might interest the diplomatist whose game they are 
helping to play Leading or special articles containing a number of 
new and interesting details are “launched” in this journal or that, 
ostensibly describing the qualifications of Gott, Aghardi, or Rampolla, 
but almost always with the avrzdre pensée of rendering his candidature 
a failure To my own knowledge a foreign journalist who had only 
just come to Rome to chronicle the illness of Pope Leo XIII was 
approached by a perfect stranger who, having introduced humself as 
a colleague well acquainted with the Eternal City and its celebrities, 
undertook to supply the newcomer with interesting information from, 
time to time on condition that he on his side would promise to give 
publicity to certain articles on the candidates for the throne of St. 
Peter which emanated from the diplomatic representative 
at the Vatican. The articles, which would contain many 
interesting data, must be printed exactly as they were 
To-day Rampolla is the favourite, to-morrow Aghardi or Gotti, then 
Vanutell is mentioned with praise, and finally the opimion 1s expressed 
that an “ outsider ” 1s sure to gain the prize And ın this vast labyrinth 
of mine and countermine, this Zoku boku of public discussion and secret 
intrigue, one cannot help seeing that most of the elaborate measures 
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taken by foreign diplomatists, with such forethought and adroitness, 
are in all probability but a vam beating of the air 
Germany, who possesses no right of veto in the Conclave, 1s resolved 
to make her influence felt there, for she 1s most keenly interested in 
seeing the papal throne occupied by a Pontiff less openly Francophile 
than Leo XIII was, and her representatives, clerical and diplomatic, 
are leaving no stone unturned to eliminate the man who stands out as 
the incarnation of a Francophile policy That man is Cardinal 
Rampolla, the most astute diplomatist of the Vatican Court, a prelate of 
courtly manners and winsome ways who feels but little sympathy with 
the Teuton as such, much though he admires the orgamising talents of 
German Catholics If Rampolla left the Conclave as Pope, all the 
prospective advantages gained by the Kaiser during his recent visit te, 
Rome, most of which Leo XIII held zm #ezto, would vanish into thr 
air And a powerful monarch like Wilhelm II, himself the supren 
bishop of a Christian Church, does not bow low before the supre 
bishop of another Christian Church, and officiously pick up the Pop 
fallen cushion, and finding the emaciated hand of the venerable pont 
near it, press it reverently to his hps—fo1 nothing Some return he h 
indeed already had, but only the flowers, so to speak—the fruits are n, 
‘yet quite ripe, and Cardinal Rampolla, 1f the tiara descend on his he 
1s virtually certain to pluck them Any candidate, therefore, would 
more welcome to the Kaiser than he , consequently, any member of t 
Sacred Congregation whose name attracts a considerable number o 
votes 1s assured of the support of the German Cardinals, and of an 
friends whom they may be able to influence Combinations destructiv: 
of this are also spoken of, based on the candidature of some friend o 
Rampolla’s, whom this Cardinal would support on the tacit under- 
' standing that he would retain his post of Secretary of State under the 
new Pontiff, and many regard the arrangement as probable enough 
I have no hesitation, however, in saying that Rampolla would never 
make any such bargain, were ıt only because no matter who 1s elected, 
he 1s certain to abandon his post for good It ıs a matter of digmty as 
well as prudence With the death of Leo XIII his tenure of office has 
expired, and while he may hope one day to rule the Church as Pope— 
he ıs still relatively young—he will not again accept the office of 
Secretary of State 
It ıs the unforeseen which almost always results from the deliberations 
of the Cardinals ın Conclave , therefore all speculations on the elections 
are necessarily devoid of practical value Sull, as the election of a 
Pope is carned out essentially on the same lines as all other elections, 
by combination, elimination, and compromise among the various sections 
of the electors, ıt may interest the reader to learn the views of men so 
closely ın touch with those electors that they are the first to declare 
all speculations on the subject vain 
Cardinal Rampolla has many points in his favour He has shown 
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himself to be a devoted friend and a very generous protector who 
lavishes favours rather than bestows them. Hence he possesses 
numerous partisans devoted to his person, besides all those adherents 
whose prospects are hopeful only so long as the present system 
continues Other candidates stand for ideas, Rampolla alone 
represents vested interests as well While his competitogs therefore 
may count five, ten, a dozen votes 12 the first scrutiny, he may well 
reckon on twenty, or thirty Those Cardinals—they are not very 
numerous—who entirely approve the ideas of the late Pope’s Secretary 
of State, will naturally feel disposed to help Cardinal Rampolla to 
the papal throne But so, too, will the friends of the Spanish Cardinal 
Vives y Tuto, and those of the French Cardinal Mathieu, and for 
ood reasons Rampolla’s Spanish policy fulfilled all the hopes 
eposed ın ıt by the late Pope and his adviser Spain 1s at present in 
ser touch with the Papacy than any other nation onthe globe The 
anish Dynasty has been saved from Carlism and the Spanish people 
scued from the dangers which followed the war with America, thanks 
the energetic action of Rampolla But this shrewd diplomatist, who 
responsible before the world for that well-devised line of action, 
tvately gave the credit of ıt to the Spanish Cardinal Vives y Tuto, 
o as a member of the Curia has his permanent residence ın Rome 
generous bestowal of the loms share of—a shadow! The Castihan 
elate may well look upon himself, therefore, as the fellow-worker, 
jerhaps even as the inspirer of the far-seemg Secretary of State, and 
tıs only natural that he should wish to see the same policy mam- 
tamed, and, 1f possible, by the same prince of the Church as Sovereign 
Pontiff 

Analogous considerations will move the French Cardinal Mathieu 
to lend his assistance and give his vote to the Secretary of State, 
whose collaborator and adviser he believes himself to have been for 
several years past For he entirely approves the policy pursued 
despite the laws against the religious congregations ın France, and 
despite the outspoken anti-clerical policy of M Combes, neither 
Cardinal Mathieu nor any of his French colleagues has any fault to 
find with the attitude of Cardinal Rampolla towards their country 
After all, they say, the Waldecks and the Combes come and go, but 
France remains, and it 1s greatly to be desired that a Francophile 
Pontiff should occupy the throne of St Peter Moreover, the policy 
of the Holy See, directed by men lıke Leo XIII and his last Secretary 
of State, is not to be compared with the mango seed of a juggling 
fakir its fruit, lıke that of the cactus, ıs of very slow growth On all 
these grounds therefore the French and Spanish Cardinals may be 
reasonably expected to vote for Cardinal Rampolla, who ın all 
probability—say those who treasure up old traditions and observe the 
latest signs—will poll more votes than any of his competitors on the 


first day of the Conclave 
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This apparent success, however, is almost invariably a prelude to 
failure or it gives nse to hostile combinations which infallibly bar 
out the Cardinal who has scored it, and sometimes places the tiara on 
the head of one whom nobody had previously regarded as a serious 
candidate. In this way any foreign member of the College of 
Cardinals who had been supported by a score of votes—if such a thing 
be considered likely—would at the next meeting of the Conclave be 
-met by a powerful coalition of all his Italan brethren and effectually 
ehminated. Now, if Cardinal Rampolla has the representatives of the 
vested interests and the Cardinals of his own creation, so to speak, 
in his favour, he must count on the opposition of all those whose 
ambition he has been pleased or forced to disappoint, whose advance- 
ment he has barred or whose self-love he has hurt. No man can hol 
sway for a number of years without making enemes. The very ange 
m heaven fancied they had reason to be dissatisfied with the cour 
things celestial were taking, and rose up ın rebellion against the Dei! 
The Roman Cardinals are not precisely seraphs, nor even ange 
neither are their breasts closed to sentiments of enmity, jealous} 
ambition. It ıs natural, therefore, that wozldly considerations of | 
very prosaic order should now and then move them to support t 
colleague and ostracise that one The Church discounted that fai 
and one which 1s apparently much more surprising still, when ıt enact 
that even those Cardinals who may happen to be under ecclesiastic 
censure or formally excominunicated shall be none the less qualifie 
to vote in the Conclave on a par with all the others 

Another point which may tell heavily against the late Secretary o 
State 1s his relative youth, Born on 17th August, 1843, Mariano 
Rampolla del Tındaro is not yet fully sixty years old. This arcum- 
` stance 1s not ın itself a serious drawback, seeing that his Eminence, hike 
Pitt, who was also once accused of being too young, 1s daily correcting 
' the fault But if the view should gain ground among the members 
of the Sacred College, that after two of the longest pontificates on 
record ıt ıs desirable that the Church should be governed by what 1s 
known as a “transition-Pope,” Rampolla’s chances of election would 
necessarily dwindle to zero In that case some old Cardinal with 
one leg in the grave would win the race for the fisherman’s ring - 
Eminence Mocenni, for instance, whose age ıs eighty, and whose 
health ıs very unsatisfactory, or Capecelatro, who is but two years 
his junior A short reign may be useful as e time for reflection, for 
taking stock of the needs of the Church, of the temper of the world, 
of the trend of things political, and some of the electors are said to 
favour such a period of transition at present. -In that case Cardinal 
Rampolla’s opportunity would be adjourned, not necessarily forfeited 

Another pomt which may adversely affect the chances of the ex- 
Secretary of State is that he has no reserve forces to fall back upon 
when the electoral battle 1s nearly over Many polls are generally 
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necessary before a two-thirds majority declares in favour of any one 
name Now there are sixty-four Cardinals in all- of these, one— 
Cardinal Moran—will be unable to attend the Conclave, so that the 
future Pope will have to obtain forty-two votes The manner in which 
the Cardinals proceed 1s briefly this Every day ın the forenoon and 
also in the afternoon they leave their private apartments and come 
together in the chapel where the election takes place. H@re each one 
receives a voting paper so shaped and prepared that secrecy on the 
one hand and the possibility of identifying the elector, if necessary, on 
the other are guaranteed The paper, with this object in view, 1s 
divided into three spaces an upper, a middle, and a lower On the 
ower the voter writes a motto and a number Such, for example, as 
‘agnis ardens 98” This is to provide a means of verifying the vote 
ithout actually prying into the name of the Cardinal who recorded ıt. 
hat part 1s then turned up and sealed by the elector and never opened 
ithout serious grounds On the upper part of the du/Zefzn 1s written 
he voters real name thus: “Ego Cardınalıs Aléanz” This, too, 15 
hen turned downwards and sealed, nor is the seal ever broken except 
cases of grave necessity Finally m the middle space are the 
rinted words, Elzgo in Summum Pontificem R D meum D Card, to 
which the voter merely adds in writing the name of his candidate, say 
Mastai-Ferrett. Then the paper ıs placed on a paten, dropped into 
a chalice and finally read out together with the others If no Cardinal 
has received a two-thirds majority there is still another means of 
striving for ıt then and there, and it 1s invariably tried twice daily 
Each member of the Conclave immediately recerves another voting 
) paper, and possesses the right of changing his vote and giving ıt to any 
` of those candidates who have just been voted for He cannot give it 
to the same person for whom he has just recorded it, nor for a Cardinal 
whose name has not come up 1n the chalice as a candidate And this 
change of vote, which is termed an accesst, often leads to the election 
of an outsider 
And this ıs when a serious candidate for the Papal See most needs 
his reserve forces, for ıt 18 a case of “to him who hath shall be given.” 
True, the accessit 1s not necessarily decisive It has to be resorted to 
twice daily for many days, or, ıt may be, even weeks, before a final 
choice 1s made But the final combination of parties which occasionally 
1s arranged by two or three imfluential Cardinals ın order to bring 
about an election 1s based upon the same prinaple and he who can 
then attract the wavering or those ready to make a compromise 1s 
hkely to win the coveted prize But Cardinal Rampolla is seemingly 
not the man At that critical moment it 1s not the Cardinal who 
possesses a certain number of staunch friends that stands the best 
chance, but rather the candidate who has fewest enemies or none at all 
Hence the surprises which Conclaves have ın store, and hence, too, the 
improbability of Cardinal Rampolla being raised to the Papacy by the 
present Conclave 
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There ıs yet another reason for surmising that Pope Leo’s Secretary 
of State will not be raised to St Peter's chair it 1s because he may be 
vetoed by one of the Catholic Powers This opens up another problem 
which 1s not devoid of interest France, Austria, and Spain each claims 
the nght of hindering the election of a Cardinal, to whom ıt has any 
objection or antipathy, from being raised to the dignity of supreme 
Pontiff, by 1structıng one of its Caidinals to make known the existence 
of the veto before two-thirds of the votes have been recorded for him 
That this veto has often been exercised 1s an established fact , that it 
1s amindefeasible nght of the chief of each of the States mentioned 1s 
claimed by their yurisconsults, but demed by the Roman Curia. The 
leading facts would seem to be these 

In the 16th century, under Charles V, to whom the greater part ol 
Europe belonged, Spain began to take a keen interest in the Conclave 
which followed each other in quick succession, especially during t 
last decades Hs sceptre ruled to the north and south of the Pap 
States, ın Milan and in Naples, the Medic: m Florence were dependen 
upon his good will, and most of the noble families, whose members were 
Cardinals of the Church, owned vast possessions within the domains o; 
the Spanish crown The King of Spain had httle difficulty, therefore; 
in making his influence felt ın the Conclave, where the parties in those 
days were more easily led by their chiefs than in ours To what exten 
this influence actually went may be judged by the fact that, on one 
occasion, the Spamish plenipotentiary actually read out openly to the 
assembled electors the names of seven Cardinals of whom he affirmed 
that his royal master would accept any one of hem, but none other, as 
the Supreme Head of the Church! This declaration was brutal and 
wmpolitic It awakened the Just resentment of the Sacred College 
The bulk of the electors thereupon combined against the Spanish list 
and the contest lasted for months But the Spaniards held their ground, 
and ended by gaining their point Now this was not the exercise of 
any meie right of exclusion, but an act of mclusion, which is no 
right at all 

Already at the commencement of the 17th century France and later 
on the Roman German Emperor entered the hsts, and the influence of 
the three States was pretty equally distributed over the Sacred College, 
the parties in which had grown more numerous and much more 
independent It became much more difficult than it had been to 
organise a powerful section to carry a national candidate What could i 
be done, however, was effected The States in question pointed to 
the action of Spain in former Conclave, and relied upon it as a 
precedent, not indeed for the right of inclusion, but for that of excluding 
an obnoxious Cardinal from the Holy See Previously, ın the days of 
great parties, ıt had been customary for a Cathohc State, like Spain, to 
communicate to the chief of its supporters among the Cardinals the 
name of the person or persons to whom objection was taken He was 
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then informed of his disqualification, and he withdrew his candidature 
Later on, when party discipline had disappeared, the custom was 
mtroduced of communicating the veto openly to the Conclave, and 
generally when the Cardinal against whom ıt was issued seemed about 
to obtain the two-thirds majority The reason for this apparently cruel 
delay was that a Government often gave its plenipotentiary ın the Sacred 
College a list containing the names of several such obnoxiou$ Cardinals , 
and as the veto could be used only once, it was naturally kept back 
until one of the number was on the point of becoming elected Thus ın 
the Conclave of Leo XII (1823) Cardinal Severola was nearly chosen 
Pope when the prince of intriguers, Cardinal Albam, on behalf of 
Austria, recorded his veto More painful still was the sudden and 
merited blow given to Cardinal Giustimani’s hopes ın the Conclave 
ich met to elect a successor to Pius VIII (1831) Vote after vote 
d been given to Giustiniam, whose mother, ıt may be interesting to 
ote, was an English lady He looked alarmed, for he viewed the 
ara as a burden, and deemed himself unworthy to bear ıt. Twenty- 
ne cardinals had given him their support, and there were still a 
onsiderable number of voting papers in the chalice Eight of those 
were all he needed, and nobody doubted that they were there in black 
nd white But Cardinal Marco, in the name of the Spanish Govern- 
ent, entered his protest, and Giustimram, who delivered a short address, 
Praceful, touching and digmified, was excluded from the highest dignity 
of his Church by a monarch, or ıt may be a politician, who did not care 
one 10ta whether or not he was depriving that Church of her most 
thoroughly qualified candidate Germany has at present an undoubted 
interest to follow the example set in bygone days by Spain, Austria and 
France, and to hinder the election of Cardinal Rampolla. Unfortunately 
for the Kaiser’s Government the Head of United Germany enjoys no 
such prerogative as the chiefs of the other three countries claim to 
possess, so that Cardinal Kopp, of Breslau, or Fischer, of Cologne, who 
received his hat just ın time for the Conclave, disposes only of his own 
vote But Count Bulow ıs a resourceful statesman, and will have no 
difficulty m finding a solution to the problem The objections which 
he or his ımpenal master professes to have against the election of 
Rampolla are, it 1s argued, derived from an order of considerations 
which touch Austria-Hungary quite as much as Germany Rampolla 
and his supporters are not merely friends of France , they are inveterate 
and dangerous enemies of the Tnple Alliance as well Therefore 
Austria-Hungary ıs as much concerned in eliminating the obnoxious 
candidate as Germany can be And this view seems hkely to prevail 
The Hungarians ın particular regard ıt as a point of honour to record 
the veto which belongs to the crown, and have already allowed 
it to become known that they intend to hinder the election of the 
ex-Secretary of State The French Cardinal Mathieu, on the other 
hand, who during the Pope’s long illness was an assiduous caller on the 
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Pontiff, is moving heaven and earth to help his friend and protector to 
the tara If Rampolla could be chosen at the first poll or even at the 
ensuing accesszt, all might be well, if he has to wait for the period of 
compromises and combinations, his outlook 1s hopeless But even in 
the former case, the veto of Austria-Hungary might prove an effectual 
barrier, and shut out the one sincere frend of France Could the right of 
veto not be*abolished then ? 

I proposed this question a few days ago to a Cardinal here in Rome 
who gave me his opinion on the subject as follows — 

“The nght of veto did exist in former times, or at any rate the 
“ prerogative was actually exercised, and the claims of France, Austna 
“and Span, to rule out a candidate for the Papacy, were unchallenge 
“But since then it has lapsed for ever Dung the second half of t! 
“1gth century the veto played no part ın the Conclaves  Cardir 
“Mastai-Ferrett: was raised to the papal chair without any interfer: 
“on the part of cıvıl governments or their representatives ın the Sacre 
“College. Cardinal Pecci was likewise chosen on purely ecclesiastic 
“ grounds, and no Government dreamt of intervening The fact ıs tha 
“the times have changed., The veto was a matter of expediency whic 
“was tolerated under the then prevailing conditions Those condition 
“no longer obtain, and the prerogative has lapsed together with them 
“ The negative voice ın the papal elections accorded, de facto, to certar 
“ Catholic monarchs, was a favour which implied corresponding duties 
“The Church was then a principality as well as a religious community, 
“and it stood in need of a powerful protector. When Catholic peoples 
“were falling away from the fold, and great Protestant States were 
“starting into existence, the Papacy had to make fnends with the 
“mighty Catholic monarchs of the day, who bound themselves in turn 
“to stand by Chnst’s Vicar, and shield him agaist the attacks of his 
“enemies This duty involved a corresponding nght which was 
“temporarily embodied in the veto Time has moved rapidly since 
“then, and the Papacy, as well as the Great Powers, has moved with 
“it—moved far away from everything which would justify the perpetua- 
“tion of the veto What grounds can Austria-Hungary advance in 
“ favour of her claim to bar from the throne of St Peter a Cardinal whom 
“his colleagues hold to be the fittest man for the post? Surely none 
“which could not with equal or even greater force be urged ın favour 
“ of bestowing a similar prerogative upon Russia The fact ıs that the 
“veto ıs an anachromism, and I cannot seriously credit the report that 
“any Government imagines that ıt can be revived ın the 20th century ” 

His Emmence’s conclusion appears to me to be reasonable enough, 
but I would venture to base ıt upon a different line of argument, because 
a secular right cannot be admitted to have lapsed merely because on 
one or two occasions it was waived by those in whom it was vested 
Moreover, the two Conclaves which were held during the second half 
of the 19th century terminated thew deliberations with uncommon 
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celerity. Cardinal Pecci was raised to the Holy See after an election 
which lasted but two days, and even if the procedure had occupied 
weeks, no Catholic Government had any grounds for objecting to the 
choice To Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti, who became Pope Pius IX, there 
was a strong objection entertained by the Austrian Government, so 
strong indeed that Cardinal Gaysruck was instructed to veto his election 
should he poll a considerable number of votes But this Conclave 
likewise proceeded with promptitude, and by the time the Austrian 
Cardinal got to Rome, John Masta: had become Sovereign Pontiff 
The grounds which seem to me to militate against the claim put 
orward by the three Catholic Powers to a negative voice in papal 
lections are these The so-called nght of inclusion—ze, of handing 
a list of candidates, and declanng that the Government which has 
rawn it up insists upon having a Pope selected from these, stands on 
»xactly the same footing as the night of exclusion or veto Both were 
exercised because the times favoured the State which thus interfered, 
d not because there was any nght in the matter whatever. Further- 
ore, both claims were successful, not because of the declaration made 
y the Cardinal who represented the intervening Government, but solely 
because the party of that Government in the Conclave was numerous 
and influential enough to carry the day The veto, thea, hike the mis- 
called yus inclusive, depended ongmally and always for 1ts sanction 
and efficacy upon the goodwill of a section of the electors in the Conclave 
Without the support of these 1t would have been as vain as whistling to 
a milestone Besides this active support there was always a very 
considerable falling off of votes for any candidate who was notoriously 
obnoxious to a Great Power And this is psychologically natural. It 
1s a well-known fact, which the so-called “Diaries” of past Conclaves 
abundantly confirm, that the electors are much more prone to exclude 
than toimclude The tendency of the Cardinals 1s to eliminate Hence 
the adage that the most likely candidate ıs not he who possesses most 
frends, but he who has fewest enemies For it 1s imcomparably easier 
to get twenty-five votes against a competitor than ten for him The 
public opposition of a powerful Government, therefore, and the desire 
of seeing peace kept between Church and State operated as almost 
irresistible motives on the minds of the electors But in all this, there 
18 no clear proof of any real nght of veto vested in a monarch or his 
Government, nothing but the declaration of a dislike, which the Cardinals 
were free to respect or disregard Applying the principle underlying 
these historical facts to the present Conclave, I hold that the electors 
have ıt ın their power to disallow once for all a claim which ıs but a 
thinly-veiled abuse, reflecting httle credit on the College of Cardinals 
and seriously curtailing that liberty of election for which, in their 
dealings with the Italian Government, they profess to be so zealous It 
would certainly be a deplorable sign of weakness and a tactical blunder 
as well, if they permitted any Government to deprive the Church of 
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the services of the Cardinal—be his name Rampolla, Gotti, or any other 
—whom they believed to be the best man available for the highest 
ecclesiastical dignity Personally I am convinced that in spite of 
Germany’s opposition to Cardinal Rampolla and Austria’s readiness to 
record her veto against him if he should seem likely to obtain the 
requisite majority, the so-called jus excluscve will never again be 
exercised in the Conclave The members of the Sacred College deny 
the existence of the nght, and—af I am well informed—are prepared 
to resist 1ts exercise They insist on perfect freedom of election, and 















put forward by the Cardinals 1s fully endorsed by the Ministers o 
King Victor 
Those then are the pnncipal difficulties against which Cardina 
Rampolla and his friends will have to contend Diplomacy, circum- 
spection ahd prompt action may perhaps overcome them, but only a 
seer would venture to prophesy the outcome cf the Conclave It 
would be a mere waste of time to characterise the various Cardinals— 
many of them modest, retirmg ecclesiastics who have no claims to 
public attention—whom Vatican gossips have dubbed papabılı In 
truth every Italan member of the Sacred Congregation 1s a candidate 
for the throne of St Peter, and the circumstance that a man 1s 
practically unknown ıs often a serious recommendation For that 
reason therefore one should pass them all in review It ıs, however, 
noteworthy that with the exception of Cardinal Rampolla, who is 
“commonly and doubtless nghtly believed to represent a continuation 
of the political and ecclesiastical policy of Leo XIII, all the other 
prominent candidates stand out as champions of an opposition move- 
ment Thus Cardinal Oreghia is regarded as an outspoken opponent of 
what may be termed the internal admmustration of Leo XIII, of that 
Pontiff’s excessive affection for Perugia and his friends there which 
moved him to raise to the purple several Perugian prelates whose 
qualifications for that dignity were certainly less than those of many 
others who received no such promotion, and which led the Cardinals 
to speak of those new colleagues as the “School of Pezugia.” Cardinal 
Gotti, agam, is the representative of a pre-eminently religious 
tendency in the papal régime as opposed to that preponderance of 
political a1ms which characterised the government of Leo XIII Then 
Cardinal Vanutelh: 1s generally looked up to as the embodiment of a 
policy much less Francophile than that which the late Pope inaugurated 
and persevered in to the end, and of Cardinal Svampa it is asserted 
that he would be disposed to contribute on the one hand to lessen the 
friction between the Holy See and the Quirinal, and on the other to 
reconcile the conflicting claims of theology and Biblical criticism 
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But there ıs one man who deserves to be mentioned on intrinsic as 
well as extrinsic grounds, both as an interesting type of Cardinal and 
as a growing favourite with the electors of the Conclave, who are said 
to be disposed to take him as Pope if Rampolla fails to secue a 
majority of two-thirds That ecclesiastic ıs Girolamo Mana Gotti, of 
whom Leo XIII ıs reported to have said more than once. Ecco 1] mio 
“successore!”* Born in March, 1834, the son of a common street 

“arer, he hghtly bears the weight of nearly seventy years, during the 
ast eight of which he has been a prince of the Church “The career 
_*‘open to all” has ever been the motio of the Papacy, and numerous 
are the instances of children of the people—like the little street arab 
Genoa, the fisherman’s son who became the famous Cardinal 
icholas Cusanus, and the artisan’s boy who 1s now Cardinal Arch- 
ishop of Vienna—working ther way upwards from rung to rung to 
Ine top of the hierarchical ladder Gotti is a Carmelite friar whose 
ympathies go out to the members of the Congregations now being 
expelled from France, and who makes no secret of the fact Educated, 
as was Leo XIII, by the Jesuits, young Gotti entered the orde: of 
Carmelite Friars at the age of sixteen, and having finished his studies 
and become tutor of philosophy, he was appointed to a chair of 
mathematics and natural sciences, which he held from 1862 to 1869 
Later on he was elected General of his Order, and in that capacity 
visited many foreign countries and acquired considerable experience 
as administrator Dıplomacy ıs not his strong point, although in this 
sphere he cannot be said to be a mere novice After the dethrone- 
ment of Don Pedro, Gotti was despatched to Brazil on a somewhat 
delicate mission Leo XIII, who held that the politically dead should 
bury their dead, sent him as Papal Internuncio to the new Republic 
with instructions to draw a sponge over bygones and make the best 
of things as they actually were His success was not very brilliant, 
but then diplomatic laurels do not belong to the political flora of South 
America. The Pope, however, was not dissatisfied, and the friar had 
passed through the diplomatic mull without discredit Theology 1s as 
much a speciality of the Barefoot Carmelite as mathematics, probably 
more so, for at the GEcumenical Vatican Council he was appointed 
“theologian of the Council” by Pius IX 
A man of prepossessmg appearance and dignified bearing, whose 
easy-going, frank manner 1s calculated to attract and even charm, 
Cardinal Gotti ıs perhaps the most intelligent prelate and the shrewdest 
observer in the Sacred College He notices everything but says httle 
or nothing, and never betrays by a word or a gesture what he 1s 
thinking or preparing to do In this he is a typical Genoese 
Humility is his most prominent religious trait He refused, popular 
legend says, the purple, and accepted it only at the emphatic command 
of the Pope A short time ago he lived ın a single room, very scantily 







* Behold my successor, 
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furmshed, ın the Foro Trajano m Rome, sleeping on a hard couch and 
mortifying his flesh as if he were still a simple frar His life has 
been exemplary, his conduct blameless, his reluctance to meddle ın 
politics marked And yet curiously enough he managed to acquire 
the reputation of a clever financier! He usurped 1t, say his enemies 
The fact ıs that at the tıme when the Vatican had incurred heavy 
losses owing to the failure of certam ambitious financial enterprises; 
Leo XIII, desirous of reorgamsing the entire financial system, 
entrusted Gotti with the mission. The admunistration of the Peteits 
Pence Fund was put on a solid basis, the Pope had reason to bé 
satisfied with the results, and Gott: was, to his surprise, hailed as fa 
genial financier 

In religious matters the Carmelite Cardinal 1s not a man to mal 
any compromise with his conscience or any secret of his conviction! 
His word is yea, yea, and nay, nay, without the modifying “buts” an 
“ifs” of diplomatists As Prefect of the Congregation of Bishops an 
Regulars he addressed a letter in August, 1900, to the heads of the 
French religious congregations which caused a considerable stir at the, 
time He there revealed himself as champion of their nght to be 
independent of the bishops On another occasion, departing from the 
extreme reserve which has always characterised him, he allowed himself 
to be interviewed by the representative of the Pans F zgaro, and in 
the course of the conversation he went so far as to blame Rampolla 
“for having abandoned the Assumptionists to the French Govern- 
“ment” Under the reign of such a man diplomacy would play but an 
unimportant part in the admunistration of the Catholic Church But 
Gottrs scrupulous attention to little things—nothing he holds 1s little 
1n religion—and his uncompromusing attitude on Biblical criticism and 
questions in which science and revelation occasionally appear to be in 
disaccord, render him an object of fear to many members of the clergy 
and to not a few of the prelates 

In his coat-of-arms Cardimal Gort: has a burning torch—whereby 
the spurious prophecy of St Malachy that the coming Pope will be 
zgnts ardens 1s said by the superstitious to be fulfilled But the 
prediction would be equally well venfied if Svampa, Vanutell: or 
Oreghia were raised to the papal throne Another prophecy attributed 
to Verdino—nothing of interest takes place in Rome that has not been 
foreseen and foretold ages before—contains the following passage 
which his supporters apply to Gotti = “And then upon the throne of 
“St. Peter a gleaming star will shme, chosen contrary to all human 
“prevision, after a terrible electoral struggle” Human prevision 
already bids fair to belie the prediction, and terrible electoral struggles 
are among the traditions of the past In all probability the Conclave 
will be over much sooner than is commonly suppcsed, and certainly 
long before Cardinal Moran arrives from the Antipodes to record his 
vote The tedious illness of Leo XIII has given the Cardinals time 
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to settle preliminaries in an informal manner and allowed the influential 
wire-pullers among them to reconnoitre their respective forces and to 
dispense with time-consuming skirmishes and bootless tentatives 
Will the future Pope favour an understanding with Italy, cease to 
play the part of “prisoner of the Vatican,” and live ın amity with the 
Quirinal? Some hope that the new Pontiff will make thys drawing 
of the sponge over bygones an essential plank of his programme, 
others feel certain that there are not a dozen members of the Sacred 
College who would for a moment entertain the idea, and that of these 
twelve, if indeed there be so many, not one would have the courage 
to carry ıt out My own view of the matter is that no such con- 
summation is desired either by Italian citizens or by Vatican officials, 
nc that ıt ıs as far off to-day as ıt was when Pius IX. fulminated his 
esiastical thunderbolt against the “robbers” A Papacy which 
uld live in friendship with the Itahan Government would be zfso 
sto shorn of half its splendour and deprived of much of its liberty of 
ton The crown of martyrdom and the belief that it encircles the 
row of the Sovereign Pontiff contributes more efficaciously to win 
or him the hearts of milhons of his spmtual children than the most 
wilhant diplomatic successes Moreover, the Church and the State 
‘annot possibly be jomed in brotherhood to-day The former institu- 
ion represents conservatism of the most uncompromising type, 
conservatism ın politics, in science, ın education, in everything, whereas 
the latter ıs synonymous with change, reform, progress, evolution 
Peace between the two will continue to prevail, but ıt will never ripen 
into friendship Even from a purely admumistrative point of view the 
reconcihation between the Vatican and the Quiminal ıs not desired by 
either side Prelates who have studied politics and Italian statesmen 
who are good Catholics agree ın affirming that things are better as 
they are “Open enemies can afford to be generous to each other,” 
a Roman Monsignor lately remarked to me, “and a fair amount of 
“that kind of chivalry renders our present relations with the Govern- 
“ment tolerable How different 1t would be if we were ostensible 
“friends and forced to be amiable whether we would or not! On 
“both sides intrigues, plots and ¢racasserzes of all kinds would render 
“our lives a burden It 1s much better therefore that the public wires 
“between Vatican and Quirinal should remain cut. A whole network 
“of the finest threads has taken their place and serves the purpose just 
“as well, and, after all, the Peninsula is large enough for both of us, 
“especially when we reflect that we are in possession of a great part of 
“the globe as well” 


E J DILLon 
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R G K CHESTERTON'S volume on “Robert Brownin 
the latest addition to Messrs Macmuillan’s “Enghsh Men 
“Letters” Senes, 1s a characteristic piece of writing It 1s exceeding! 
clever, brilhantly paradoxical, not too careful ın the matter of style and 
finish, and so elaborately origimal that ıt reads as if the author ha 
studied the whole army of Browning commentators with the express 
purpose of saying something different. If anyone imagine that nothing 
new can be said about Browning, let him consult Mr. Chesterton, and 
he will confess his error He will be untated or delighted, according 
to temperament and the nature of his own communings with the poet, 
, but in either case he will certamly be made to thmk For that 1s the 
prime quality of all Mr Chesterton’s work—it administers a series of 
intellectual shocks which galvanise the most passive reader into a state 
of mental activity Whether that state be one of opposition or agree- 
ment ıs a matter of minor importance the intellectual stimulus will be 
the same 
Mr Chesterton is, m my opimion, more successful ın his 
treatment of Brownmg the man than in cCealing with the art 
and philosophy of his poetry The chapters on Browning’s early 
lfe, his marrage, and his later hfe are the best ın the 
book When he approaches Brownmg’s poetry he 1s too concerned 
about what other critics have said and the necessity of exposing their 
fallacies It 1s hard to think that all the critics, during these long years 
of diligent comment, have been hopelessly on the wrong tack, but so 
Mr. Chesterton would have us beheve He makes a modified 
exception, however, ın favour of Mr Santayana, a wniter less known 
than some — 


He, ın contradistinction to the vast mass of Browning’s admirers, 
had discovered what was the zeal root virtue of Browning’s poetry , 
and the curious thing 1s, that, having discovered that root virtue, he 
thinks ıt a vice He describes the poetry of Browning most truly as 
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the poetry aie by whicn he means the poetry which utters 

the primeval and indivisible emotions “For the barbarian is the 

man who egards his passions as their own excuse for being, who 

does not domesticate them either by understanding their cause, or 

by conceiving their ideal goal” Whether this be or be not a good 

definition of the barbarian, ıt 1s an excellent and pegfect definition 

of the poet . Thus, Mr Santayana 1s, perhaps, the most valuable 

of all the Browning ciitics He has gone out of his way to endeavegr 

to realise what ıt 1s that repels him ın Browning, and he has discovered 

„s“ the fault which none of Browning’s opponents have discovered And 

“ 1n this he has discovered the mer:t which none of Browning’s admirers 

have discovered Whether that quality be a good or a bad quality, 

Mr Santayana 1s perfectly mght The whole of Browning’s poetry 

does rest upon primitive feeling, and the only comment to be added 
1s that so does the whole of every one else’s poetry 


Tt is not Mr Chesterton’s aim to make a systematic examination of 
rowning’s poetry ın these pages, he selects here and there to illus- 
trate his theories A whole chapter 1s devoted to “The Ring and the 
“Book ”—“the great epic of the 19th century, because ıt ıs the great 
“epic of the enormous importance of small things” In criticising 
“Sordello,” he dissents from the common theory that Browning’s 
obscurity was due to intellectual vamity “He was not unintelligible 
“because he was proud, but unintelligible because he was humble He 
“was not unintelligible because his thoughts were vague, but because 
“to him they were obvious A man who 1s intellectually vain does not 
“make himself mcomprehensible, because he ıs so enormously 
“impressed with the difference between his readers’ intelligence and 
“his own that he talks down to them with elaborate repetition and 
“lucidity” Another of the many points—and this must be my last— 
upon which Mr Chesterton runs counter to general opinion 1s the 1eal 
significance of “Mr Sludge the Medium” That poem has generally 
been 1egarded as an uncompromising attack on spuitualism Mr 
Chesterton hails it as a clear defence of spiritualism, written with that 
mtent, and takes his stand on the concluding lines of Mr Sludge’s 
confession — 

“This trade of mine—I don’t know. can’t be sure 

But there was something ın 1t, tricks and all” 


It may be, of course, that Browning intended these hnes as a personal 
avowal on behalf of spiritualism, but, to my mind, a more convincing 
explanation 1s that he merely meant to show how a cunning, weak mind 
may, by long deception of others, end ın partially deceiving itself, as a 
hypocrite, by dint of assuming virtues he hath not, comes at last to 
regard himself as a very deserving person 

The book is an ant-hill of suggestive, swarming ideas, but it is 
marred throughout by the perversity of statement and constant striving 
after originality at all costs which marks all Mr Chesterton’s work 
20 
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He seems to reason, or al any 1ate to write, on the assumption that the 
obvious must, of necessity, be false, and that only the unfamiliar can 
be true Perhaps he finds his own justification ın the following passage 
on Browning’s use of the grotesque, if I may be allowed another 
quotation — 


To resent a matter ın a grotesque manner does certainly tend to 
touch the neive of surprise and thus to diaw attention to the 
ad mtunsically miraculous character of the object itself It 1s difficult 
to give examples of the proper use of grotesqueness without becomng 
too grotesque But we should all agree that if St Paul’s Cathe Sa. i 
-were suddenly presented to us upside down, we should, for X> 
moment, be more surpuised at it, and look at ıt more than we 
done all the centuries during which it has rested on its founda 
Now it 1s the supreme function of the philosopher of the grote 
to make the world stand on its head that people may look at ıt 










That 1s to say, to come down to the bed-rock of the matter, t 
particular use of the grotesque 1s a rhetorical trick to attract th 
attention of that class of mind which would watch with interest ar 
armless painter painting with his toes, and yet be inexpressibly bore 
in the studio of a great artıst 


x * * * 


Judging by the first volume, recently published by Messrs Methuen 
and Co, Mr E V Lucas’s new edition of “The Works of Charles and 
“Mary Lamb” will supplant all former mmustiations to the genius of 
Ela No one who has tasted the flavour of “Domesticities,” and othe1 
of Mr Lucas’s essays, can doubt that “E V L” has been, as it weie, 
set aside from birth to edit Lamb He 1s Elian to his finger-trps, and 
the spirit of thoroughness ın which he approaches his task—his industry 
m collation and annotation, in trackmg down new matter, and in the 
minor drudgeries of editorship—is no less remarkable than his perfect 
sympathy with his author The outstanding features of his edition will 
be the annotation and the large amount of new matter he has discovered 
Under the title, “Miscellaneous Prose, 1798—1834,” the opening 
volume contains all Lamb’s prose with the exception of the Eha essays, 
the books for children, the Ds amatze Specimens, and the plays It 
mcludes a number of essays—amounting to nearly 40 pages—hitherto 
unidentified or uncollected, and an Appendix containing further essays 
and notes not identified beyond dispute, but probably Lamb’s Of 
these new pieces some, it must be confessed, are but “mildly 
“interesting,” except masmuch as they are Lamb’s, others, however, 
are in his happiest vein, especially a series of “Lepus Papeis,” which 
the editor has unearthed from The New Times of 1825 We get the 
true Ehan flavour in an essay such as “Readers against the Grain” — 


We read to say that we have read No reading can keep pace 
with the writing of this age, but we pant and toil after it as fast 
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as we can If I hate one day before another, it 1s the accursed 
first day of the month, when a load of periodicals is ushered in and 
distributed to feed the reluctant monster How it gapes and takes 
1n its prescribed diet, as little savoury as that which Damiel ministered 
to the Apocryphal dragon, and not more wholesome! Is there no 
stopping the eternal wheels of the Press for a half centyry or two, till 
the nation recover its senses? Must we magasine ıt and review ıt at 
this sickening rate for ever? Shall we never again read to be amused ? 
but to judge, to criticise, to talk about ıt and about ıt? Farewel, old 
honest delights taken ın books not quite contemporary, before this 
plague-token of modern endless novelties broke out upon us—farewel 
to reading forits own sake! Rather than follow in the train of this 
į isatiable monster of modern reading, I would forswear my spectacles, 
play at put, mend pens, kill fleas, stand on one leg, shell peas, or do 
whatsoever ignoble diversion you shall put me to. Alas! I am 
hurried on im the vortex I die of new books, or the everlasting 
talk about them JI faint of Longman’s I sicken of the Constables 
Blackwood and Cadell have me by the throat I will go and relieve 
myself with a page of honest John Bunyan, or Tom Brown, or Tom 
anybody will do, so long as they are not of this whiffling century 


Some readers may think that Mi Lucas ıs too generous in the matter 
of notes, but they need not be troubled by them, for Mr Lucas has 
wisely gathered his notes together at the end of each volume, thus 
leaving the text unvexed by a single footnote. To most readers who 
use this edition they will be an unfailing delight, only second in interest 
to the text itself | Lamb’s writings are so curiously allusive and 
autobiographical that annotation is absolutely necessary to their full 
enjoyment, and no previous editor has attempted the work on anything 
approaching the present scale Not only does Mr Lucas seek to 
explain all references and quotations, but, wherever possible, he shows 
us the 1elation of Lamb’s writings to his life One can well believe, 
from this first volume, that, when complete, the notes will “ constitute 
“in the mass what 1s practically a history of the life and times of Lamb 
“and many of his friends” The illustrations merit a word of notice 
This is not to be considered an illustrated edition, but there are a 
number of interesting reproductions of pictures placed among the Notes 
wherever, as in the essay on Hogarth, they can serve to elucidate the 
text Succeeding volumes will contain (II) “Eha and the Last 
“Essays of Eha”, (III) “Books for Children”, (IV) “Dramatic 
“Specimens and the Gariuck Plays”, (V) “Poems and Plays” ,* 
(VI and VII) “Letters,” including, in addition to other new letters, 
a fuller share of Mary Lamb’s correspondence than has hitherto been 
published The Works and Letters will be followed by a “Life,” in 
two volumes, which, it 1s safe to predict, will be one of the most 
interesting literary events of the year 


* Vol V, containing the Poems and Plays, has just been issued as the second ın 
order of publication y 
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Messrs J M Dent and Co are also issuing a new edition of Lamb 
(“The Works of Charles Lamb” Edited by William Macdonald In 
12 Vols With Illustrations) Leaving the commercial side of the 
question to those whom it concerns, this ever-incieasmg tendency of 
publishers to hunt in couples—there have been several notable instances 
of late—ts peguliaily distressing to the 1eviewe1, who 1s called upon to 
make invidious compatisons between the works cf living writes, which, 
taken singly, and judged by then own standards, may each be worthy, l 
of the warmest praise This ıs especially so ın the piesent case Both 
editois are evidently endeavouting to give us the definitive edition fof 
Lamb, and both piomise a large amount of new matter, yet I lam 
forced to say that, in my opmion, Mi Lucas’s will be ¢he edition, not 
merely by reason of the superiority of his annotation, but also because 
of a certain au of rightful proprietorship which surrounds his work C 
the other hand, to readers who are content with fewer notes, Ma 
Macdonald’s edition may piove the mote attuactive, for 1t is somewhat 
daintier ın form, and 1s charmingly illustiated The fust two volumes, 
now published, contaiming respectively the “Essays of Elia” and the 
“Last Essays,” are illustrated throughout by Mr C E Brock, with 
head- and tail-preces which seem a part of the text Rarely has a book- 
ulustrator so successfully caught the spirit of his author one can 
imagine that, had Lamb possessed the requisite skill to illustrate his 
own work, this is how he would have done ıt. 

Mr Macdonald contributes an admirable memoir of Lamb to the 
second volume, but his introduction to the first, m which he discusses 
“Editions Past and Present,” ıs charged with a pugnacity that seems 
strangely out of place n connection with the “gentle-hearted Elia” 
Mr Macdonald has a poor opinion of his predecessors, and does not 
hesitate to express 1t—“in good set terms”, one trembles for Mr 
Lucas, so soon to be haled before the judgment seat Canon Aunger, 
ın particular, ıs severely censured Even if we giant the general sound- 
ness of Mi Macdonald’s points of contention, he might at least have 
tempered his criticism with a httle graciousness towards one who has 
done so much for Lamb and his readers The truth would seem to be 
that Mr Macdonald is intensely writated that Canon Ainger should be 
referred to as an authority on Lamb by “the well-meaning inexperts 
“of the general Piess” Yet he grudgingly admits that the editor of 
the Eversley Edition was “the first to bring out the autobiographical 
“aspects and meanings of Lamb’s works, and has brought the general 
“reader into a more intimate acquaintance with the social and other 
“relations behind the author” Moreover, Canon Ainger 1s the author 
of the volume on Lamb ın the Englesh Men of Letters Series, and of 
the articles m the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Dictionary of 
Natwnal Bugraphy, and Chambers’s, so that, ın the absence of any 
later edition than the Eversley, to whom else could the “well-meaning 
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“inexpert ” refer? Mr Macdonald’s edition was still unborn, and even 
now has only reached the second volume. 


w * + ¥ 


Mr Charles L Graves, in his “Life and Letters of Sir George Grove” 
(Macmillan and Co), has produced that rara aves of modern biography 
—a “Life” that the most exacting reader could not wish shorter 
Departing from the prevailing fashion, which has buried so many 
ving reputations beneath two ponderous tomes of long-drawn 
rand ttivial detail, he has wisely restucted his work to one volume, 
ws an admnable discretion in dealing with his matenals within 
Pnable compass The result ıs a book which 1s inte1esting from 
age to last, with an entire absence of the wearisome padding 
turns so many 1eaders away from the full-dress biography of 
y Mr Graves has made no attempt to wiite a ciitical memor , 
endeavour has been to present the man as he appeared to his 
ds, and, as far as possible, to let him tell his own story in his own 
prds Sır George Grove left behind him a large quantity of 
eresting material, both ın his letters and diaries, and in a long seues 
the little pocket-book he always carried about with him, and so 
uilfully has his biographer “jomed the flats” that the nairative reads 
e a volume of autobiographical reminiscences rather than a memoir 
another hand 
The book will be of special interest to the musical amateur, in 
hose service, at the Crystal Palace, at the Royal College of Music, 
nd as editor of the “Dictionary of Music,” Grove did so much 
{f his best work But there ıs much besides music ın this book, foi Sir 
George’s life was one of exceptionally varied occupations and interests 
Beginning his career as a civil engineer, he worked steadily at his 
original profession from 1836—50, at home and in the West Indies, 
where he erected an excellent hghthouse In 1850 he abandoned civil 
engineering for the secretaryship of the Society of Arts, and had much 
to do with the organisation of the Great Exhibition of ’51 This led 
to his appomtment, in 1852, as Secretary to the Crystal Palace, 
where, outside his ordinary duties, he established the famous Saturday 
Concerts, and introduced, if he did not actually originate, the analytical 
programmes which have made his name a household word amongst 
lovers of music For more than forty seasons he contributed the 
greater part of the analyses to the programmes, and though these 
commentaries can be reckoned by the hundred, he rarely repeated 
himself “Huis researches at home and abroad, his conversations with 
“musicians, his general reading, were constantly drawn upon to supply 
“fresh and illuminative matter, whether in regaid to musical or hterary 
“parallels, details of construction or anecdotic reminiscences . 
“There have been better analysts, anatomists and dissectors of the 
“organism and structure of the classical masterpieces, there has never 
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“been so suggestive and stimulating a~commentator upon their 
“beauties” It was fitting that he should end his labours as the first 
‘Director of the Royal College of Music 

Turning to other sides of Grove’s work, we find him, dung his busiest 
years at the Crystal Palace, the principal contributor to Dı Smuith’s 
“Dictionary of the Bible”, a traveller ın the Holy Land and the origin- 
ator of the Palestine Exploration Fund, the editor of Macmillan s 
Magazine (1868—83), and, finally, the editor of the “Dictionary of 
“Music,” the most comprehensive work ever published on the su 
Viewing the record of his life, even ın bare outline, one 1s struck 
marvellous capacity for work, shown in such widely different s 
It cannot be said that in any single thing he 1o0se above the le 
talent , but, taking all his activities together, he possessed what a 
deserves to be called “genius”—a genius fo. wok It se 
impossible foi him to have too many irons ın the fire, or to tend 
one of them with less assiduity and enthusiasm than if it had been 
sole interest Yet he always had time to spare foi friends a 
acquaintances, among whom he numbered many of the most famoy 
personages of the Victorian era This volume :s full of interesti 
reminiscences of celebiities in the worlds of literature and musi 
Among Grove’s correspondents may be mentioned Tennyson, Matthe 
Arnold, Carlyle, Biownmg, Sullivan, and Brahms Altogether, Mi 
Graves has given us one of the most readable biographies that ha 
appeared for some time 

x * * * 

Although Mr C E Drummond Black’s biography of “The Marquis 
“of Dufferin and Ava,” recently published by Messis Hutchinson and 
Co, cannot, be regaided as the authoritative life of that brillant 
diplomatist, the book is very welcome as giving the fust detailed 
account of an exceptionally interesting and distinguished career 
Lord Dufferin’s correspondence and private papers have been placed 
in the hands of Sir Alfred Lyall, who, ıt ıs understood, 1s preparing the 
definitive “Life and Letters” Mi Black, therefore, as an outside 
biographer, has had to content himself, in the main, with the public 
life of his subject, leaving a more intimate study of the man to another 
pen The personal element, however, is not wholly wanting ın this 
mteresting and lively record Lord Dufferin, we are told, took an 
interest ın its preparation, and personally assisted the author with a 
quantity of material, both published and confidential, besides supplying 
many amusing reminiscences with which Mr Black enlivens his pages 
The great-grandson of Sheridan, Lord Dufferm inherited much of the 
brilliancy and mercurial temperament of Ins famous ancestor, steadied 
by the more solid qualities of his paternal forebears He was a born 
‘diplomatist, combming an extraordinary versatility of talent with a 
charm of manner that his grimmest opponent could not 
resist At Rome it was said of bm, “He would have 
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“made a frozen bear good-tempered” It may be that the 
Sheridan vein in his characte: obscured, for some of his countrymen, 
the full worth of his administrative gifts, for a large section of the 
British public lke then leading men of affairs to be unifoimly serious, 
looking with suspicion upon wit and badinage im office But a glance 
down the remarkable list of high offices Lord Dufferin held during his 
career, and at the history he made in them, at once brings home to the 
reader the 1mmense value of his services to his country 

Passing by such minor successes as his mission to Syria in 1860, and 
his diplomatic services as British Ambassador at St Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Rome, and Paris, the three great events of Lord 
Dufferin’s career were his Governor-Generalship of Canada, where, in 

ord, Granville’s words, he “created the Dominion”, his mission to 

t in 1882-3, which initiated the scheme of re-organisation and 
rm that, under his successors, has led to such splendid results , and, 
ly, his Viceroyalty of India The chapters dealing with his Indian 
ministration are, perhaps, the most interesting in the book, and 
ctainly the most valuable, as written by one who can speak with 
thority on the subject The Afghan Boundary demarcation, the 
ontier policy, the conquest of Burma, Lord Roberts’ military reforms, 
vance, railways, irrigation, and other questions arising during Lord 
Jufferin’s term of office, are treated with an expert knowledge that 1s 
are in biography of this kind Mz Black ıs not wholly free from the 
ues brographica, but the active reader will be able to “allow foi the 
‘wind ” 

There are a number of good stories in Mr Black’s pages, but none 
more amusing than Lord Duffeuin’s witty reply to the toast of his health 
at.a tenants’ dinner given to his agent at Newtownards I quote an 
extract — 


He (the Insh landlord) lives in a peculiar atmosphere of his own, 
the daily conditions of his life and the occasional conditions of his 
death, are totally dissimilar to those of other men He 1s a complete 
genius of himself—an erratic body ın the social system He may be 
described as an individual who does not get rent—as a well-dressed 
gentleman who may be shot with impunity, the legitimate taiget 
of the immediate neighbourhood—a superficial index hy which to 
mark the geographical direction of the undercurrent of assassination— 
a cause of bewilderment to coroners and of vague verdicts to distracted 
juries—a subject for newspaper paragiaphs, and a startling text for 
leading articles . If a landlord is, as somebody has said, the 
father of his tenants, an agent ıs certainly their nurse I have great 
confidence in the nursing properties of your worthy guest, and 
I have no hesitation in saying—and I do not care who contradicts 
me—that I think it would be almost a pity to shoot that gentleman 


% * * * 


Messis Macmullan have just issued the Final Volume of Mr Charles 
Booth’s elaborate survey of the Metropolis (“Life and Labour of the 
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“People in London” Notes on Social Influences and Conclusion) It 
consists mainly of his reflections and suggestions upon various aspects 
of the social problem, based ın part on the notes of his assistants—and 
so far containing many divers opimions picked up from the persons 
they interviewed—but also including the observations of a very 
sagaciouy student of habits and manners who has given long years to 
the study Some portions of the book consist of actual statistical 
matter, for example, the demonstration, from a comparison of the 
Census of 1901 with that of 1891, that overcrowding is on the decrease 
in the London area Mr Booth 1s clear on one point—that decency 
and order are very much more general than they were twenty years 
ago so far the Schools have operated well Drunkenness, he ‘says, 1 
decreasing, but there is the ugly fact that drinking amongst wo 
1s on the increase, respectable young women going freely to the p 
house 

Turning to Mr Booth’s suggestions, he thinks that hospital exp 
ture should be divided into three portions buildings to be provi 
by endowments, maintenance by subscriptions, medical schools 
the State On the gieat housing question he favours private enterpr 
except that the County Council ought to create a much wider ar 
for occupation by extending the facilities of transit 

There is little that ıs new ın this concluding volume, which 
valuable chiefly as givmg a complete abstract of the whole 17 volum 
of the work. Mr Booth ıs io be congratulated on the successf 
conclusion of his labours, which cannot fail to be of immense service t 
all who are concerned with the social condition of the Londo 
population 















* * * * 


Those who have made the acquaintance of Dr Caliban ın the pages 
of “The Speaker,” will welcome a re-print of his contributions to that 
journal, with additional and equally entertaining matter, ın a volume 
entitled “Cahban’s Guide to Letters ” Duckworth and Co ), and bearing 
Mr Hilaire Belloc’s name on the title-page Those to whom the worthy 
Doctor is still unknown may be recommended to take this opportunity 
of introduction There have been several amusing literary skits of 
late, but none more amusing than this, and certainly none in which the 
satire is keener or more legitimate Mr Belloc’s knowledge of the 
bypaths of journalism ıs extensive and peculiar, and he lays about him 
with a 1obustious bladder that should make his victims tremble, even 
if it be only with laughter It 1s customary on these occasions to speak 
of Rabelais and Swift and other bygone masters of satire, but with the 
awful example of Mr Belloc’s mock reviews before me, I refrain I 
may mention, however, that the book ıs well indexed—on a plan of the 
author’s own fashioning 

A READER 
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N the economical aspect of the new fiscal policy proposed by Mr 

Chamberlain, experts far more competent than myself to deal 
ith the subject have said or have written enough or more than 
nough Of two political questions which deeply concern all Englısh- 
men who, like myself, are fervent Unionists and convinced Imperualists, 
we have heard little These enquiries are, whether the new policy 
promotes or makes for Uniomism, and whether the new policy promotes 
or makes for Imperialism? These are the questions with which ıt 1s 
my purpose to deal, and if I am compelled, much to my regret, to 
come to conclusions adverse to the policy associated with the name 
of Mr Chamberlain, I am at least biassed by no prejudice against an 
eminent statesman whom I respect and admire, or against a Govern- 
ment which has rendered inestimable services both to the United 
Kingdom and to the British Empire My criticisms on the new policy 
are much more distinctly political than economical I remain, indeed, 
what almost every educated Englishman till recently avowed himself, 
a Free Trader, but my objection to the adoption of preferential tariffs 
and all that this volves ıs that it risks the objects for the sake of 
~which Unionism exists, and that ıt is far more likely to disumte than 
to unite the British Empire 

The new fiscal policy does not make for Unzonzsm 

This 1s a matter on which there ıs no need to consult authorities, to 
refer to Adam Smith, to Ricardo, or to Mull, or to follow the ingenious 
arguments contained in the Letters on the Fiscal Policy of the Empire 
It is a matter on which every man must trust to his own common sense 
and to the information he can obtain by the use of his own eyes and 
ears The mere mention of a policy, which, by whatever name ıt be 
called, tends away from Free Trade and looks at any rate towards 
Protection, has split the defenders of the Union with Ireland into 
different, not to say into adverse, parties But a few months ago we 
possessed an apparently undivided Cabinet and a certamly undivided 
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Party The members of the Opposition were distracted by differences 
which they knew not how to conceal or how to cure, they could not 
utter any certain sound about Home Rule, they sought vainly for a 
formula which might cover opposed views on Imperialism, it was idle 
to imagine, and no one 1n reality did imagine, that on Imperial questions 
Lord Rosebery, who had been Prime Mimister when the Liberals were 
in office, was at one with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 1s their 
real or nominal leader now they are ın opposition A disastrous 
change has occurred The Unionists are now led by a disun: 
Cabinet, in which one Minister, in a calm and courteous ma: 
exposes the economical errors of a colleague, the Cabinet inde 
bound together by the resolution to inquire into the merits or de 
of our present fiscal system, but then inquiry means with one ma 
genuine seaich for knowledge which ıs to aid in the formation o 
definite opinion, whilst with another it means the resolution to figh 
big fight on behalf of definitely formed convictions , strenuous agitati 
can by no artifice of logic be identified with impartial investigatio 
If hopeless confusion and calm and courteous controversy prevail in th 
Cabinet they are of necessity reproduced by wild confusion an 
by controversy, which ıs not always either calm or courteous, among’ 
the followers of the Government both inside and outside Parhament. 
At each by-election sincere Unionists are occupied with discussing, not 
whether Home Rule has suffered a defeat or gained an advantage, 
but whether the vote of a constituency tells in favour of or against the 
adoption of preferential tariffs Meanwhile the Opposition has rallied , 
its members have been supplied with a commcn war cry Nothing 
need be said about Home Rule because so much may be said about 
Free Trade and Protection The appeal to the big loaf against the 
httle loaf may be capable of logical refutation ıt 1s certain to be 
pushed far beyond the limits of fairness, but ıt will assuredly prove of 
untold rhetorical value to the speakers who can and will employ it 
That a condition of things, which to every honest Unionist and 
Imperialist must appear a public calamity, ıs due to the new fiscal 
policy ıs past dispute If evidence were wanted ıt would be supplied 
by the conduct of Ministers Last year they imposed the one shilling 
tax on corn, they argued the matter fairly out, they convinced their 
followers, and myself among the number, that the revival of a tax 
which ought never to have been remitted, and was left untouched by one 
Free Trade Chancellor of the Exchequer after another, was wise and 
just The reasoning remains unanswered, but the one shilling duty has 
vanished Rumour and common sense tell us why it was that a strong 
and reasonable position was surrendered it was the belief that the 















-mere suspicion of a Protective policy was telling against Unionism at 


by-elections Is ıt not then clear that a policy which, at any rate on 
the face of ıt, tends towards Protection, and which ıs advocated by 
„every Protectionst throughout the country, must arouse and has 
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aroused doubt and opposition even among Unionists? One thing ıs 
as certain as can be any future event if the present condition of 
things remains unaltered Unionists will at the next general election 
come before the country at a terrible disadvantage The legitimate 

‘\, trrumph of Unionism has been due in great part to two circumstances 
“Ske one 1s that its advocates have at each general election been able to 
before the country a broad, simple issue Was it or was it not 

table and politic to maintain untouched and unbroken the legis- 
Union with Ireland? Was it or was it not both wise and just 
st the aggressions of the Boers? The second ıs that on these 
ons the advocates of Unionism could, however much they might 
on minor topics, maintain one line of clear and consistent 
ment Any man who has addressed public meetings during the last 
ren years knows that the arguments in favour of a Umionist 
idate were exactly the same whether he called himself a Liberal or 
onservative If when Parliament is dissolved things stand as at 
sent, Unionism will have lost half its strength The issue will be 
mplex , ıt will be not, “Are you to support the Union with Ireland,” 
“Are you to support the war in South Africa,” but “Are you, 1f a Free 
‘Trader, to support a Unionist who is a friend to preferential tariffs, or 
‘are you, 1f a convinced Protectionist, to give your support to a Unionist 
‘who 1s a firm adherent of Free Trade”? No doubt methods may be 
suggested by which ın particular mstances an ingenious speaker may 
evade a real difficulty, but when a popular audience 1s to be convinced, 
nothing ıs so ineffective as subtlety or disingenuousness In this matter 
Unionists and Imperialists may take a lesson from the fate of their 
opponents The hesitation of many candidates to give a clear yes or no 
to the plam enquiries, “Are you opposed to Home Rule,” or “Do you 
“object to the war in South Africa,” has turned against them election 
after election But itis putting things too favourably to say that at the 
next general election two issues will be placed before the country 
The English public never attends to more than one thing at a time 
If candidates and electors are discussing preferential tariffs, the issue 
will, whether we like it or not, be Free Trade against Protection On 
this issue, and on no other, will be given the verdict of the country 
and will depend the event of the election To many Unionists, as to 
the present writer, the maintenance of the Union seems a matter of 
more importance than even strict adherence to the doctrine of Free 
Trade But then, as everyone knows, to many Unnonists strict 
adherence to Free Trade appears more important than defence of the 
Union, which they please to imagine 1s at this moment unexposed to 
attack Let us suppose that, as ıs quite possible, the majority of 
Unionists adopt a fiscal policy which, ın my judgment, ıs not only an 
economical but a grave political blunder Does any man really doubt 
that the result will be a vast d:mınutıon ın the authority and in the 
numbers of the Unionist Party? To-day the Party ıs weakened, 
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to-morrow may witness its division into hostile bodies, a few months 
hence we may see its dissolution The disappearance or the break-up 
of a Party may, ıt will be said, be no evil This, of course, will be the 
language of opponents, but even ardent Unionists might see with 
equanimity the dissolution of their Party if they believed that the 
object for which ıt came into existence had been attained It was 
well that the Anti-Corn Law League should be dissolved when the 
corn laws were repealed , 1t was not only well, but inevitable, that TGA 
should cease to be Abolitionists when slavery had ceased to 
and the principles for which Garrison and Wendell Phillips had 1 
the noblest of fights had been embodied in the Constitution ol 
United States But the objects of Unionism are not yet sec 
The Union ıs not safe from attack Mr Redmond and all his follo’ 
do not even affect to have given up the policy of Parnell The En 
Opposition have of late said little about Home Rule, few are 
Liberals or Radicals who have cared to recall to the public the memo 
either of 1886 or of 1893 There has been hesitation and ambigur 
but a policy of ambigurty ıs utterly different from a policy 
renunciation, and occasionally a word let drop here or there, H 
the more consistent among the men who attempted to force Home 
Rule upon the country in 1893, shows that should the opportunit 
recur they would be willing to renew the effort to nulhfy the Act o 
Union Nothing further is more possible than that the next general 
election, if the present state of things continues, may place the 
balance of power ın the hands of the Insh Nationalists They may 
be able once more to decide whether Unionists or Separatists 
shall be m office Let every Unionist throughout the country, and 
even many men who are not perhaps technically Unionists but do not 
wish for fundamental changes ın the institution of the State, consider 
what this possibility, if realised, may mean The struggle for Home 
Rule may be revived, and with new chances of success No Party 
may think 1t prudent to reproduce the Home Rule Bill of 1886 or of 
1893, but there are many indirect ways of undermining without 
nominally destroying the political union between England and Ireland 
The administration of Irish affairs at the dictation of Insh Nationalists, 
the transference to Insh local bodies of matters which ought to be 
controlled by the Imperial authority, or the creation of provincial 
councils and other measures which easily suggest themselves, might 
each and all do as much to further Home Rule as would any Act which 
established a Parliament in Ireland, or mght, whilst leaving the Act 
of Union in name untouched, so thoroughly destroy ıts effect that even 
to Unionists the statute on which depends the political unity of the 
United Kingdom might appear no longer worth defence 

` The accession to office of statesmen who look without disfavour on 
Home Rule, and depend for their tenure of office on the support of 
Nationalists, might render, and indeed almost certainly would render, 
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abortive the policy pursued by Unionists and Impenialists for now more 
than sixteen years 
Two examples will make clear my meaning The Irish Land Act 
is a brave, and one may hope a successful, attempt to deal with the 
problem of Insh land tenure The measure ıs open to criticism, and 
to criticism which is not without great weight, yet three c#cumstances 
pire in the minds even of unsanguine critics hope, if not exactly 
dence, in the success of a noble experiment It ıs supported, in 
t place, by all parties in Ireland It 1s ın the second place to a 
extent the record of a deliberate agreement entered into between 
landlords and Irish tenants It has lastly, though imposing grave 
ities upon Enghsh tax-payers, met with acquiescence or rather 
g acceptance from men of all parties in England It ıs then in 
ruest sense a national measure But the success of a bold, though 
ay be hazardous, policy—a success which if secured may go far to 
Fer prosperity upon Ireland, and establish a new harmony between 
Fland and Great Britanm—is absolutely dependent upon the fulfilment 
one condition This condition is that the whole strength of the 
tate, acting through the authority of the Courts, and, 1f necessary, 
rough the whole armed force at the disposal of the Government, 
Shall be summarily and vigorously employed to enforce the terms of 
what 1s after all a great national contract, and make it impossible either 
for landlords or tenants to defy the requisitions of the Land Act It 
1s essential that the payment of rents due to the State shall, if the 
necessity arise, be enforced with a promptitude and a sternness more 
than equal to the energy of a strict landlord, and this enforcement must 
| never be entrusted to local instead of to Imperial authorities Nor 
must any Government tolerate for a moment combinations to promote 
a war against rent which may likely enough be described as i1esistance 
to the payment of tribute Can anyone suppose that this absolute 
enforcement of strict law can at this moment be entrusted to men who 
are not at heart Unionists? Will my frend Mr Morley, if again 
appointed Insh Secretary, make free use of the powers placed 1n his 
hands by the Crimes Act which, let me point out in passing, 1s entitled 
to as much respect as the Habeas Corpus Act? Will he not in times 
of distress be sorely tempted, as any humane man must be tempted, to 
forget the principles of the Land Act, and by remissions of rent play 
the part of the generous landlord? Are we at all sure that Sır Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, 1f Prime Minister, will not bnng forward 
proposals to let Insh local bodies—bodies, ıt may be, filled with Insh 
Home Rulers—perform the duty of collecting the rents due to the State 
from Irish tenants? Are we (for I must drive the matter home) certain 
that, if the Irish vote can turn divisions and determine which English 
Party shall be in possession of office, we can absolutely trust any Party 
whatever? The demoralisation of English politics is always, when 
Parties are equally balanced, a pressing danger The toptc ıs too 
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important to be passed over in silence, ıt 1s too painful for a lengthy 
exposition Whoever wishes to understand the darkness of my 
anticipations must call to memory, on the one hand, the intrigues or the 
combinations—I know not by what name to describe them—of 1885, 
and remember, on the other, the Home Rule Bill of 1893 which, whilst 
depriving the British Parliament of real authority in Ireland, left to 
Irish members as much power as they now possess in the Parl 
at Westminster, and this when some Liberals at least had evs, 
1886 acknowledged that the maintenance of the Insh represe 
at Westminster would be a curse to Ireland no less than to En 

Turn now from domestic to Imperial policy Is ıt not certai 
the break up of the Unionist Party means the sacnfice of much 
which has been gained by the war in South Afnca? 

I ask this question without charging any man or body of men 
lack of patnotism All that my inquiry involves is the recogn 
of the plain fact that men differ, as they have differed, both a 
the policy and as to the justification of the war This differe 
must affect, as ıt ought to affect, a man’s opimions as to the w 
im which South Africa ought to be governed now that peace ha 
been established by the victory of England The practice 
effect of this difference may be made apparent by considering oni 
small and defimte, though not ummportant question Ought Lor 
Milner to be ‘kept ın office? To this question every Umonist and 
many Imperialists who are not Unionists will answer with an unhesitat- 
ing affirmative Lord Milner is the incarnation of a policy, and whilst 
his policy is pursued’he should, if possible, ke kept ın power But 
can we for a moment magne that if the leader of the Opposition were 
Prime Minister, or if, say, my friend Mr Bryce were Secretary for the 
Colonies, Lord Milner could rely on the cordial support which he has 
received from Mr Chamberlam? Could the eminent men I have 
mentioned retain Lord Milner im his office? To make these inquiries 
is almost to answer them But note what the answer means It 
means a real or apparent change ın our whole mode of dealing with 
South Africa English statesmen, ıt ıs true, are so influenced by 
common sense, by the advice of permanent officials, and above all by 
their genuine love for their country, that a member of the Opposition, 
when he becomes a Minister, ıs usually far less desirous of making 
great changes of pohcy than a stranger might perhaps expect from 
the same member's public utterances when out of office The profound 
truth embodied in Mirabeau’s dictum, “A Min:stry of Jacobins ıs not 
“the same thing as a Jacobin Ministry,” ıs specially applicable to 
English statesmen, whatever be their Party, and the sayimg was 
probably suggested by the study of English politics But there are 
cases m which appearances are themselves realities If it appeared to 
the people of, South Africa that our policy was altered, every foe of 
England must gain courage, whilst every friend of England lost heart. 
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But there is no need to labour this pomt further What I wish to press 
home ıs the one obvious reflection that to agitate for the policy of 
preferential tanffs means to bring weakness or destruction upon the 
Unionist Party, and that the dissolution of the Umomist Party wil 
involve the gravest danger to the country 

Whatever else may be said ın favour of our new fisgal policy, it 
suredly does not make for Unionism 

2 new fiscal policy does not make for Imperialism 

erialism, or the determination which has now become a fixed 
al purpose to maintain at all costs the greatness and increase by 
y legitimate method the unity of the British Empire, has hike all 
t policies a certain simplicity of am. The objects to the attain- 
t of which it 1s immediately directed may be summed up ın three 
ulas—the maintenance and the fostering of good will and of 
eral, or, one might better say, national sentiment throughout the 
eth and breadth of the Empire, the creation of a vast TImpenal 
ce, or, speaking broadly, of a most powerful Imperial navy. 
ported, in part at least, by contributions from every part of the 
mpire, the securing to every self-governing colony that its wishes 
hall receive due consideration before England enters on any Imperial 
War These are the legitimate and perfectly attamable ends of 
Imperialism, if duly attained they will promote the greatness of the 
British Empire, and make for the peace and prosperity of the whole 
civilised world Note, too, that much has been already done towards 
their attamment | Estrangement between England and her self- 
governing Colonies 1s a thing of the past Indifference to the great- 
ness of our Colonial Empire 1s now unknown No man either in 
England or in the Greater Britain beyond the seas contemplates: 
separation The spirit of common nationality 1s growing rapidly in 
strength, the war ın South Africa was as much a war for the unity 
of the Empire as the war against secession was a war for the unity of 
the United States, and to the victory with which the war ın South 
Africa has closed the Colonies contributed as zealously as did the 
Mother Country Liberty and justice have produced that true union 
of hearts which is grounded on the sense at once of common traditions 
and common hopes, and also of common interests What, however, 
must here be insisted upon ıs, that while the three ends or objects 
of Imperialism are essential, all other measures, being merely means for 
the attainment of these objects, are of subordinate and secondary 
importance The formal federation, for example, of the Empire under 
some federal Constitution—resembling, say, the Constitution of the 
United States, or of the Australian Commonwealth—the formation 
of a Zollverein, or the creation of preferential tariffs, may well be 
attractive ideas, but their practical merit or demerit must mn each case 
be determined by considering whether they do or do not further the 
three great ends which every sound Imperialist has in view Any - 
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measure which promotes these objects ıs, at any rate from the view of 
Imperial policy, good, any measure which dces not at this moment 
promote the attainment of these objects 1s from an Imperial point of 
view bad 

Why, then, are we to beleve that a system of preferential tariffs, or 
what I have termed our new fiscal policy, will further Imperialism? 
The chief ground for this belief 1s that we have all been told again a 
again, and been told ın perfectly good faith by sincere and er 
Imperialists, that the new policy will draw closer the tie be 
England and her Colonies , and most of us are apt to accept statel 
constantly asserted and re-asserted as undemable trusms Gr 
the power of repetition, reiteration passes current for reasoning T 
too, the assailants of preferential tariffs have increased to a cer 
extent the credit of the policy to which they are opposed They h 
assailed ıt so vehemently and exclusively on economical grounds 4 
they have left an impression on the minds of the public that from 
political side it is unassailable Ordinary electors, who hear so m 
about the inconsistency of the new fiscal policy with freedom of tra 
naturally fancy that it at any rate favours Impenalism, and there a 
many Englishmen who are well prepared to make pecuniary sacrifice 
if they can thereby promote the unity or strength of the Empire. The 
real difficulty to a critic who tries to look at the matter from the point 
of view of Imperial statesmanshıp ıs to understand why ıt should be 
thought that a system of preferential tarıffs should promote affection 
and goodwill between England and her Colonies, and thereby further 
the objects of Impenalism The new fiscal policy means, after all, 
nothing else than incessant bargaining between England and her 
Colonies It will involve a constant adjustment of accounts and a 
comparison or rather a conflict of interests The mere suggestion of 
preferential tanffs 1s already provoking questions which either a patriot 
or a statesman must heartily wish had never been raised. How 
` umtating, for example, ıs the inquiry whether it ıs Canada which has 
acted with generosity to England, or England which has acted with 
generosity to Canada? For the present argument it 1s a matter of 
perfect indifference what may be the true answer to these and the like 
inquiries The pity is that the imquny should ever have been made 
at all Preferential tanffs mean of necessity a system of constant 
haggling, wherein the immediate or apparent interest of England will 
be set against the immediate or apparent interest of a Colony, wherein 
each party must, from the nature of the case, try to get as much and 
give as little as he can, and wherein, though each party expects to be 
treated with something of generosity, nobody can say definitely what 
1s fair, and still less therefore what is generous Who will decide 
whether in return for duties which give some advantage, for example, 
to the Canadian farmer as against his foreign competitor, and may 
raise the price of wheat in England, ıt is enough that the Canadian 
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Domunion, without lowering the duties on certain English goods, raises 
the duty thereon as against foreign countries? Does anyone really expect 
that Australian manufacturers, and for that matter Austrahan workmen, 
who believe that Protection ıs the source of Australia’s prosperity, will 
be willing, as regards England, to reduce duties on imports so as to let 
| English competition? But if not, what will be the gain te England 
duties are increased against foreign countries 1f they remain 
ntly high to exclude English trade? If my brother locks his 
my face, ıt ıs no consolation tnat he double locks it against 
ary acquaintance But I am not concerned to prove that no 
arrangement of import duties made between England and a 
can be a financial benefit to the Mother Country My purpose 
ow that the difficulty of arranging a bargain which will satisfy 
arties ıs enormous, and that the difficulty ıs intensified when 
ements which may be of service to one Colony may be of 
vice toanother Then, too, let us bear in mind that there exists at 
one consideration which 1s likely to make Enghshmen, and 
cially the working men of England, very exacting when it comes 
bargain between England and a Colony They will soon perceive, 
t they perhaps now hardly realise, that the whole, or pretty nearly 
fe whole, cost of maimtaming the Empire falls on the tax-payers of 
he United Kingdom As things now stand, or as they have stood 
ntil the present time, this ıs not, I am convinced, unfair, though the 
ime ıs near at hand or has arrived when the Colonies must be asked 
to contribute a share to the funds which go to the maintenance of peace 
throughout the whole Empire Nor will most calm judges doubt that 
the taxes paid by the United Kingdom for Imperial purposes bring 
back to the inhabitants of the United Kingdom great and substantıal 
advantages which are well worth their cost But the gains and 
advantages of Imperialism to the working men of Great Britain and 
Ireland are not of the kind which can easily be measured in pounds, 
shillngs and pence Is ıt not therefore certain that many ordinary 
electors will thnk that England ought to receive more help from the 
Colomes than any Colony will contribute or can fairly be expected to 
contribute? Wall not some men say—and are there not demagogues 
enough to suggest the idea to them—that when a bargain is to be 
made, the least England can expect from her Colonies 1s that they 
should not impose taxes upon goods imported from the Mother 
Country? Itis not my thought that such a claim wil be just, my 
contention 1s that there ıs danger that such a claim would be made. 
Short accounts, says the proverb, make long friends, it 1s even better, 
at any rate, when the parties are England and her Colonies, that there 
should be no accounts at all We may be perfectly certain that the 
constant weighing of the interest of England on the one side, and of a 
Colony on the other, will not conduce to that goodwill which is the very 
basis of Imperialism, and which if left undisturbed will, I fully beleve, 
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obtain from the friendship and the liberality of our colonial fellow 
citizens those contributions towards the support of an Imperial navy 
which the mhabitants of the United Kingdom may in fairness demand 
One-sided freedom of trade may be economically open to criticism , 
there ıs no doubt that politically it has fostered kindliness and frend- 
ship between England and her Colonies 
The advocates of the new fiscal policy, or, at any rate, the 
they address, are led to underrate its political dangers by three c 
First Preferential tanffs are, oddly enough, confused 
Zollverein, and are supposed to possess the merits of a syst 
which they differ in essence 
A Zollverein means to me, as I think ıt does to most pe 
system under which freedom of trade more or less complete 1 
‘lished throughout all the countries included in the Zollverein, 
accompamed by Protective or import duties against States not fo 
part of the league Such, for example, is the Zollverem, if the 
may be there applied, which exists throughout the United 
throughout the Swiss Confederation, and throughout the Ge 
Empire That a Zollvezem, even if 11 volved some econo 
sacrifice, may create or foster political unity of feeling no one in 
judgment can deny The complete freedom of trade which exif 
throughout the whole vast area of the United States, or throughout thl 
whole though small area of the Swiss Confederation, assuredly foste 
patriotic feeling ın each of these Republics But a Zollverein 1s favou 
able to patriotism just ın so far as ıt ıs an extension of Free Trade 
There 1s therefore no reason why I should refuse to admit that were it 
possible to create a true Zollveremn throughout the whole of the British 
Empire, under which neither the United Kingdom nor any Colony 
should levy duties on the goods imported from any country subject to 
the British Crown, there would be farr reason for considering whether 
it might not be advisable even at the cost of an economical loss to 
accept an arrangement which might conceivably stimulate Imperial 
feeling, or, in other words, the sense of British nationality But the 
abstract question whether the moral or political advantages of perfect 
Free Trade with the Empire might or might not be an equivalent 
for the loss that might result from Protection against imports from 
foreign countries 1s hardly worth consideration, because there 1s no 
one who believes or hopes that, as things now stand, freedom of trade 
can be established throughout the whole Empire A Zollverem cannot 
exist, and a system of preferential tariffs lacks the very characteristic 
which might commend a Zollverem to a statesmanhike Impenalist 
Our new fiscal policy does not establish Free Trade throughout the 
Empire 
Secondly A system of preferential tariffs ıs desired by Colonial 
statesmen To yield to their wishes 1s, 1t 1s argued, the nght way to 
promote Imperialism The argument, as far as it goes, 18 good 
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But the statesmanship which ıs to unite the Empire must be based on 
the wishes and interests of England no less than of the Colonies 
Colomial statesmen are as a body convinced Protectionsts; English 
statesmen are as a body, or at any rate have appeared to be till 
within the last sıx months, convinced Free Tradeis They have most 
of them been thorough gomg advocates of Free Trade, ghey have 
pst all of them believed that Free Trade was at any rate essential 
prosperity of a country in the position of England If ever 
mies are converted to belief in Free Trade, or England 1s 
d to belief in Protection, English and Colonial statesmen 
course, all meet on common ground and agree to some very 
prable changes of financial policy, but while a rooted difference 
on exists, surely the course of wisdom is to keep to the path we 
ow pusuing Let England adhere to Free Trade, let the 
1es try the experiment of Protection A enters mto partnership 
his friend B At B’s earnest wish he does so on terms which he 
rs to be ruinous to himself, and which he believes will cause injury 

He may please B for the moment, but he assuredly lays the 
dation of ummediate misunderstanding and of future quarrels 
hether the firm will come to bankruptcy or not may be uncertain, 
t 1t ıs easy to predict that A and B will not maintain ther friendship 
Thirdly The new financial policy will, it 1s imagined, lead to 
ederal union 

This idea has more weight with sensible Imperialists than one might 
at first sight imagine They are fascinated with the 1dea—a_ noble 
idea in 1tself—of a federal Empire, they know that great federations 
have been built up or have grown up in various parts of the civilised 
world, they have before their eyes the Federal Commonwealth of 
the United States, the Imperialism of Germany, and the Colonial 
Federalism of the Canadian Dominion and of the Australian Common- 
wealth Captivated by an idea of which I acknowledge the full 
grandeur, they overlook more than one important consideration 
they do not realise in the least that to frame a federation for the whole 
Empire ıs a task as difficult as was ever undertaken by statesmanship , 
that there 1s not a single institution—the King, the Parliament, the 
House of Lords, the Colonial Legislatures, the connection between 
England and the Colonies, the relation of the self-governing Colonies 
to each other, and of England and the Colomies to our Indian Emprre— 
which will not be affected by a gigantic revolution, which, if carried 
out with formal completeness, will touch every department of govern- 
ment To a student of constitutions there 1s somethmg absolutely 
startling ın the hght-hearted manner in which thinkers as serious as 
Sir Robert Giffen write of framing a new constitution for the whole 
British Empire 

Enthusiastic federalists further do not see that the attempt to 
federalise the Empire, besides its mherent difficulty, mvolves under 
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existing circumstances an enormous peril of a very special kind The 
men who will join federation will be found to have in view two 
different and mdeed contradictory ends If Unionists, their aim will 
be to strengthen the Empure whilst maintaining strictly what ıs really” 
essential for this purpose, the political unity of the United Kingdom 

If Home Rulers, or friends to Home Rule, they will see in Impena 
federation a means for turning Ireland into a nearly independent | 
and for relaxing the bonds which bind together each part g 
Empire To a Unionist Impenal federation means the un; 
Separatist ıt means the dissolution of the Empire A federal d 
tion constructed at once to umite and to destroy the Empire c 
to nothing but run What ıs strangest of all, the Impenialis 
desire to bind together the Empire by the creation of a new 











in constitutional practices or habits, than the creation of any nå 
fangled and strkmg constitutional fabric Changes no doubt nf 
be made which foster Impenal unity, such, for example, as the giviy 
to the agents or representatives of a Colony the status not only o 
nominal, but of real Privy Councillors Statesmen of genius wi 
perceive from time to time how alterations of custom, which do nof 
demand the passing of any Act of Parlament, may draw England and 
her Colomes closer to one another No stroke of policy has done more 
for the promotion of sound Impenalism than Mr Chamberlain’s visit to 
South Africa The step was bold and onginal, ıt has been crowned, 
according to all accounts, with success Some future historian of the 
constitution may, it 1s likely enough, when sufficiently distant from 
events to see them in their night proportion, explain that the determina- 
tion of a Colomal Minister to visit South Africa at an important 
crisis, and determine on the spot questions of transcendent importance, 
has originated a practice which has done more to unite England with 
her Colomes than any statute passed in the nmeteenth or twentieth 
century However this may be, any man who has investigated the 
growth of the Enghsh Constitution will feel assured that the growth 
of Imperial federalism must be fostered far more by the development 
of new constitutional customs and conventions than by the passing of 
statutes Such a man may go a step further than this He will 
conclude that any attempt to revolutionise in form the relation between 
England and her Colomes before the form corresponds to a distinct 
change of sentiment 1s full of penl If we wish to develop sane 
Impenalism we must, above all things, avoid the risks involved in 
attempting the premature creation of an Imperial federation If the 
temptation to over-hurry a process which 1s already proceeding, slowly 
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indeed, but surely and naturally, 1s mcreased by the creation of 
preferential tariffs, then a policy which is in many points of view of 
dubious political advantage contains within ıt a danger which of itself 
ought to be sufficient to ensure 1ts condemnation in the eyes of a 
constitutionalist 

The policy therefore—and this ıs the gist of my whole argument— 
ch threatens to be fatal to Unionism, will be found to make not 
against Imperialism If we put aside every objection raised 
Traders or economists, we may still come round to the con- 
that the system of preferential tariffs ıs not one which ought 
ccepted either by a Unionist or an Imperialist 
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T is now twenty-six years since Thiers died ın the heat 
] greatest political battle ever waged in France, turning, appar 
on a single narrow issue, but involving a new and decisive phas 
French and indeed in European history The political testamen 
Thiers, published on the very day of his death in the guise of 
address to his Paris constituents, though really written for the beni 
of the nation at large, clearly pointed out the course that would le 
to victory 
Thiers had been returned to the National Assembly m 1871 
twenty-seven departments, while candidates pledging themselves t 
support him met with signal favour throughout the country It wa 
this circumstance that gave such weight to his words when, in 1877, he 
asked the country to protest against Marshal MacMahon’s high-handed 
act—the dissolution of the first Chamber of Deputies elected under 
the new constitution—by re-electing in a body the 363 Republicans 
of that House Thiers’ appeal to the electors turned into a single 
channel all the excitement of Republican France, and his death, taking 
place in the midst of it, gave rise to one of the strongest currents of 
volition that, perhaps, ever carried away a country His name had 
remained associated with what, after the miseries of the 1870 war, 
was hailed as almost a financial revanche on Germany, the payment of 
the last instalment of the war mdemnity before even it fell due It 
was strongly felt that the “liberator of the terntory,” as he was called, 
had re-shapen the destimes of France which the Empire had well-nigh 
led to run In his countrymen’s eyes Thiers became a civilian hero 
The French felt positive veneration for their great statesman who 
devoted, at the age of seventy-three, what remained to him of life to 
the uplifting of France from the awful situation into which the war, 
followed by a civil war, had plunged her The country perceived that 
his efforts had been requited by petty jealousy and base ingratitude on 
the part of the coalesced parties who overthrew him in 1873, in order 
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to elect ın his place Marshal MacMahon The efforts of the (so-called) 
Moral Order Government to prevent Thiers receiving the posthumous 
honours of a national funeral only intensified popular indignation 
That Government, with the concurrence of the Archbishop of Panis, 
suggested merely an “official service” at the Madeleine Church This 
would have left the management of the whole function in the hands of 
em Minister of the Intenor and the Minister of Public Worship, and 
ould have taken care that ıt did not expand into a national 
ation Madame Thiers asked for a funeral service at Notre 
athedral, in front of which extends a wide open space where 
thousands could have demonstrated, and which was moreover 
ccessible by wide thoroughfares As Thiers had governed 
with glorious ability for three years, his widow thought herself 
d to ask that his remains should be taken through Notre Dame 
e la Chaise cemetery where they now rest, in the burying place 
family She failed to obtain this, and she therefore determined 
Fhe funeral mass should be, technically, private in her own parish 
otre Dame de Lorette, an mnconveniently small church of difficult 
ess for the deputations that were arriving from all parts of France 
week before Thiers’ sudden death, a private meeting had taken 
ce between Gambetta and himself It had been arranged by the 
for of these pages, a trusted friend of both, who was then full of 
usiasm for the Republican cause The two statesmen agreed on a 
of action with regard to the general elections, they determined 
resist any felomous violation of the law by the President or 
is advisers, and to choose another President should MacMahon’s 
Stirement become inevitable Thiers felt that the hand of death was 
pon him, and that he had exhausted his vitality m writing his 
anifesto—a great and strong State paper in which every word seemed 
to tingle with hfe He said to Gambetta “My candidate is Grévy 
“He is henest, he will neither be the dupe nor the accomplice of any 
“pretender, and he will be security to Europe for the good behaviour of 
“the Republic ‘You are young and can afford to wait Union alone 
“will give us the strength we need United, we may carry everything 
“we can reasonably wish for Take the advice of an old man who 
“henceforth can only live in history, who has no selfish interest to 
“satisfy, and who sees things from a higher standpoint and with a 
“wider range of vision than belongs to one of your age” 

Gambetta agreed, though he disliked Grévy, who had headed 
opposition to him at Tours ın 1870, and there had proved a thoin ın his 
side A national Republican Blec was formed at this conference, at 
which Barthélemy Saint Hilaire and a few more moderates who had 
throughout stood bf Thiers attended 

Out of this meeting grew the first Republican coalition The 
“block” has been formed anew at times critical for the Republic, to 
oppose Boulanger, to defeat the Nationalists, to break the power of the 
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Monastic Orders, and each time with signal success On its first 
appearance in modern French history at that conference the “block” 
carried everything before ıt The coalition could not have been 
formed at a better moment, for the mind of the French nation was 
wrought upon by the political testament of Thiers, while his funeral 
stirred the sensibilities of the Parisians and took the character of an 
apotheosis France ıs the only country ın the world in which pas 
events can bring about such sudden combinations, out of which 
extraordinary dramatic and spectacular episodes of history~ 

Thiers had never been considered to be particularly attach 
Republican form of government In 1830 he urged Louis 
to become another William of Orange to French Liberals, ar 
up the crown that Thiers and his friends of Le Globe newspa 
knocked from the head of Charles X In the Legislative Asg 
of the Third Republic he appeared almost as a reactionist B 
long before his death he made a speech at Stors and anot 
Arcachon, ın which he committed himself to a Republican poli 
what may be called doctrinal grounds Up till then his acceptan 
Republican forms was grounded merely on expediency The Repu 
appeared to him “the Government that least divides us” “Yi 
“cannot,” he again said, “form a monarchical Government when t 
“pretenders, evenly matched, are competing for a single throne” 
Arcachon, however, he spoke of the Republic as “the Governm 
“best adapted to draw down to earth some of God’s justice, for q 
“greater happiness of the French people” Constitutional monarcl 
and a crowned democracy under the greatest genius of modern tim 
had been tried and had failed A crowned democracy attempted 
second time, under a man of no genius, had brought France to th 
verge of run and had caused partial dismemberment 

I cannot remember ın the circle of my personal acquaintance any 
witnesses of the Thiers funeral save Professor Beesly, the Won John 
Bigelow, formerly United States Minister to Pans (and now over 
go years of age), who came from Scotland with the late Samuel Tilden 
to see it, Mr Smalley, the Tzmes correspondent ın New York, Madame 
Floquet, M and Madame Lockroy, MM Henn and Gaston Menier, 
Clemenceau, Camille Pelletan, and a few others When I think of the 
vast number of eminent and pre-eminent persons and personages who 
attended that extraordinary demonstration my memory seems to me a 
campo santo Gambetta, then a young man, survived Thiers gnly five 
years Spuller, his companion in the balloon flight from Paris in 
October, 1870, ıs also dead So 1s Floquet, who ın 1877 was bnmful 
of life and enthusiasm That enchanting writer, Edmond About, Jules 
Ferry, Léon Say, Jules Simon, Lord Lyons, Xenan, Schoelcher, 
Challemel Lacour, Prince Hohenlohe, Senator Carnot and his son Sadi, 
—whom nobody could have designated as a coming President,—Lesseps, 
Whistler, Grévy, Louis Blanc are all m their graves, with so many 
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others who held the eye of France twenty-six years ago, When I 
mentally recall these departed personages, one disadvantage of 
journalistic life comes home painfully to me—namely, the necessity of 
making the acquaintance of great people about whom the public like 
to read in the papers Fame is usually attarned when life ıs on the 
downward grade For the greater part of my journalistic cayeer it has 
often seemed to me that I ved among vanishing pictures As fast as 
one set of people of mark were well established on my visiting list they 
began to drop into their graves, and I had to become acquainted with 
another set, whose leases of life proved to be just as short I could 
fill my drawing-room with the uppermost celebrities of 1869, including 
a Chinese Embassy that went nowhere else (it was headed by the 
American, Anson Burlingham), and a Japanese Shogun In six or 
seven years they had disappeared and a new set had come up, and so 
on eyer since My dream was to be able to retire and form friendships 
for {nendship’s sake 
he publication of M Hanotaux’s admirable volume on the Govern- 
tof M Thiers (“Contemporary France,” translated by J C Tarver 
stable and Co) has revived the recollections of the splendid 
M Thiers rendered to his country They seemed to have 
tten Not many months ago one of the near witnesses of 
at Versailles said to me “How completely the present 
pen ignores the herculean tasks of Thiers No great man— 
Or a great man he was—has ever more completely passed from the 
“memory of his country His ‘ History of the Consulate and Empire’ 
“1s too voluminous for the hurried times we hve in to be much read, 
“and in many respects it 1s old fashioned The ideas no longer suit 
“us That interesting collection he left to the Louvre is neglected by 
“the pubhc Huis noble foundation to enable poor young men of 
“scientific, literary and scholarly tastes to study for three years free 
“from gnxiety as to material wants, has not brought to the front a 
“single young man of talent It grieves me to see how deep he lies 
“under the great ocean of oblivion” 

The person who thus spoke has passed away, but M Thiers has 
risen from the dead, and ıs once more the object of general admiration 
This prodigy has been effected by the publication of his diplomatic 
correspondence (1871—1873) and by the work already mentioned of 
M Hanotaux I could never bring myself to say a civil thing of M 
Hanotaux as Minister for Foreign Affairs, when he chose to come 
forward as the apologist of the Sultan and took the orders he sent 
to M Cambon at Pera from the Russian Foreign Office But I cannot 
speak too highly of the volume that has appeared of his “Contem- 
“porary France”? He had as Minister access to all the more recently 
filled pigeon-holes of the Archives of the Ministry he directed The 
facts he drew from them are excellently marshalled He has the 
panoramic vision of the born historian, a very agreeable style, and 
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one that carries the reader forward without fatigue There is never any 
attempt to arrest attention by verbal jugglery Thus history, I have 
no doubt, will hereafter figure among the classical works of French 
prose writers M WHanotaux has found at the start a hero, and has 
dealt with him as he deserved But he had not the advantage of 
being cloge to M Thiers when he laboured at his patnotic tasks In 
respect to frequent proximity to that great man in the labours of his 
old age I was more fortunate A more extraordmary bemg never 
lived than M Thiers He had deliciously endearing qualities His 
mind had search-hght luminosity Lake radium it kept burning bright 
without consuming itself, and remained active to the end I saw him 
in bed, a bed no longer than a child’s, with his mghtcap on his head, 
resting after his conference with Gambetta, and had from his lips 
his view of the situation of MacMahon, of Republican France) and 
of France in relation to Italy and Germany I called late in the After- 
noon, and should have been told to come again had he not overheard 
my voice in the hall He got up, came out into the lobby, and called 
meup I found him in a long mghtshirt, with his wife and her a 
trying to keep him quiet Finally he went back to bed, but 1 
on sitting up and talking He looked dying and, as George *% 
of Cromwell, “a whiff of death passed over hım” (I a 
memory) He suffered from a cough and from fits of « 
breath He frequently passed over his forehead a pocl < kir: 
chief with a deep black border, for he and Madame Tr ho 
sister never cast off ther mourning for Madame a. 
mother-in-law, a maztresse femme of great socid %, C% % 
His translucent face struck me as phenomenally ° o aa Gl in 
an extraordinary way We knew httle then of electri “ght In 
looking back Thiers appears to me to have contamed an arc 
hght The flesh was the colour of old white wax, the lines and 
wrinkles were deeply graven, but the black eyes were lambent and 
expressive His mind was never more fit, but he showed childish 
petulance when the ladies with him betrayed fear for his health This 
did not arise from senile decay; he had, as long as I remember him, 
the petulance of childhood It added a grace the more to his 
many captivating qualities, the mind kept its childish freshness to 
the very last, and his mterests, which ran ın so many directions, 
remained vivid asin early life He seemed not to know what inhibition 
was I noticed that some flowers lay on a table beside his bed and a 
beautiful statuette which I daresay he had been admring—and this 
when his mind was full of the epic struggle into which he had thrown 
himself, and the ink was hardly dry on the polteal testament which 
he had addressed to France 

I rose several times to leave, but M Thiers kept me on, and I 
could only get away when the late Prince Orloff, who had forced his 
way up, entered, his single eye the image of peering curiosity This 
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was my last interview with Thiers I never see an engraving of his 
portrait by Bonnat without thinking of him as he sat up in bed, eager for 
the fray with MacMahon and his Dukes But Bonnat failed to bring 
out the spirit which gave such a translucent appearance to the face, 
making ıt appear lıke 1vory porcelain hghted up from within Bonnat 
also failed to convey that touch of the necromancer in the coumtenance 
of the old statesman, who, as he looked sometimes over his spectacles, 
might have been mentally throwing uncanny spells on MacMahon, 
though Thiers, it must be said, worked ever by wit and not by 
witchcraft 

I knew M Thiers before the fall of the Empire My husband made 
his acquaintance under peculiar circumstances, soon after the first 
meeting of Parliament that followed the Duke of Wellington’s death 
Readyng Disraeli’s eulogium ın the House of Commons on that great 
warrior, it struck Mr Crawford that he had already seen it, and in 
trying to remember where, ıt seemed to him that ıt was in a work of 
Thigrs He mentioned the subject to Montalembert, who habitually 
read the Zzmes, and who also thought he must have read Disraeli’s 
ech ın some French history “Thiers,” he said, “has written so 
uch and-so-well that one must be pardoned if one does not retain 
he fine pages in lis books” Mr Crawford asked whether he 
give him a letter of introduction to M Thiers, a request that 
alembert at once complied with in the most obligmg and com- 
“mentary manner Furnished with it my husband called on M 
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ated why he had come He translated Disrael’s speech Thiers 
istened with the shrewdest interest, and, when he had heard the trans- 
ation, said “Cela doit être de moi” He seemed greatly amused at 
the matter, and remarked what a droll idea ıt was for Disraeli to adapt 
to Wellington, “ whose character I hate, though I have ever sought to 
“do him every justice, something I had written, no doubt, about a 
“peison of a wholly different disposition I met Disraeli at General 
“Peel’s when last in London, and thought him gence sans rire The 
“General told me he was ¢rés farceur, and he estimated him it appears 
“rightly ” £ 
Thiers promised to look through his histones of the Revolution and 
(as well as I remember) the Consulate for the chapter from which 
Disraelt must have pirated He kept his word The orginal and the 
adaptation appeared side by side in some London journal—probably 
the Dazly News 
I often heard my husband, whose acquaintance I made years later, 
speak of his first interview with Thiers Disraeli knew nothing about 
military matters, and probably preferred’ purloining from Thiers who 
did, to making a fool of himself France and England had been 
connected for the first time by a submarine telegraph on the last day 
of Wellington’s life Hardly any Tory M P’s had read Thiers’ work, 
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and Pars and London were so far apart that the eulogium on 
Wellington would in all likelihood be forgotten before the original 
author could be brought to hght This Disraeli incident led to an 
acquaintance which in after years proved of the greatest benefit to 
Mr Crawford and myself I could go whenever I pleased to obtain 
informatfon from Thiers on the great questions that might be of 
journalistic or historical interest In his short sojourns at the Elysée 
during the vacations at the Assembly, I could drop ın there to lunch 
and consult him as he took his post-prandial airing on the Terrace 
But during the Empire and after his retirement from the Presidency, 
he preferred seeing me at six in the morning, when he could devote a 
good deal of time to a causérve, or late ın the evening, when he could 
not Naturally I elected to be the early bird The character'had a 
serious drawback, as I had then to go often nto society d to 
theatres, and to sit up late Being at sxam at the Place St Georges 
involved rising at five at the Boulevard de Courcelles and a\ long 
walk Thiers had had his first breakfast (pete? déjeuner) befor his 
personal attendant, Louis, showed me up to the study, a big square 
room rising like a turret above the rest of the house If I cam 
the long days, he had also been to see his horses, his pet animals v 
little zoo and his birds in an aviary He cared kttle for prettine’ 
had a most keen feeling of admiration for exquisiteness Th 
never tired of admiring the expressive skin, nostrils, eyes of a SD, 
bred horse, or the tender beauty of a gazelle His passion SS 
' exquisite ın plants was a source of the purest delight In the PD 
he found complete freedom from seemmg There was no hypocrıs 
there The plant was what ıt was Ifıt had not a soul, it had a vita 
principle that after all mght be regarded as giving ıt a psychologica 
state It certainly had attractions and affinities, likes and dislikes, 
and perhaps plants waged an underground war against each other in 
trying to appropriate to themselves earth foods However, soul or no 
soul, they grew in loveliness 

Thiers’ esthetic sensibilities opened his mind equally to the beauties 
of art and nature Nobody understood better that art 1s not nature in 
the first degree, but nature flowmg in channels of human creation. 
Exquisite bronzes stood on the top of his low ebony bookcases The 
walls above the bookcases were covered with water-colour copies of 
the Vatican frescoes The eye that feasted itself on the maiden- 
hair fern, on the delicate limbs of the gazelle, on the quivering glossy 
robe of the thoroughbred, took in with soul-swelling appreciation the 
grandeur of Michael Angelo These copies had been done by a first- 
rate artist who died before he had an opportunity to wm fame He 
took care not to elaborate in his copies of the 16th century Italian 
painters, and to seek to bring out the prevailng sentiment that inspired 
each artist 

I generally found Thiers dusting his curios He usually wore a 
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grey shooting jacket and trousers, and sometimes an apron After he 
had dusted and picked up from the floor and sorted foolscap pages 
vered with wnting, that had Jain there from the day before, he sat 
ipn 1n his low armcharr as if tired He then stretched his arms, took 
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Dir wd gold-nmmed glasses, wiped them, set them on his nose again, 

12 Pikne over them with inquisitive archness said “Now“question 
3 g q q 

9 SmS t first he merely answered the questions, but, warming up, 


ersation became extremely lively, full of information, and his 
d the unexpected rzcochet of a billiard ball struck by a masterly 
He could not have been more natural, but he was never 
'y and still less extraordinary in the sense of being astonishing 
he less he was entirely out of the common run of human beings 
ys thought he must have been mentally and otherwise the image 
ysses, and could understand Penelope’s reluctance to believe 
f a widow, though she had not seen or heard of her spouse for 
n years He had the observation, the astuteness, acuteness, 
igent trickery of that navigator, his taste for roving in many 
and he deserved to be celebrated bya Homer What may seem 
tent with the above were his remarkable spontaneity and the 
of his nature A more complex being, perhaps, never lived 
him to great advantage in the tribune of the Chamber of 
But he appeared greater when he became engaged in a 
1s study in the Place St Georges Thiers had an astonish- 
but more visual than anything else Few great men 
elves more faithful to thew fnends His attachments 
ws few mtances began ın youth and lasted through hfe His 
Capacity for friendsip enabled him to hold his political état major 
together He worked always as a public man with old and tned 
friends, but constantly adimtted young disciples He hardly ever went. 
out in the evenings His wfe and sister-in-law, for his sake, gave up 
the theatre 
Other early morning visitors to the housetop study were Cuvillier 
Fleury, the Duc d’Aumale’s tutor, and Mignet, the historian, a tenant 
of Madame Thiers, a friend of more than fifty years’ standing of M. 
Thiers He lived close to the Place St Georges, ın the Rue d'Aumale, 
and had a key for a wicket-gate to Thiers’ garden He struck 
me as ungenial and affected, I imagine he copied the manner of Lord 
Clarendon, whom he often met at Madnd ın the salon of the Countess 
] of Montijo, mother of the Empress Eugenie M de Lesseps often 
came ın as an early bird I thought he had been sent by Prosper 
Merimée to bring Thiers rourid to the Empress and to keep alive his 
interest, amounting to enthusiasm, for the Suez Canal Thiers had 
met the Empress before her marrage at the Comtesse Delaborde’s and 
at Mme Bochers He defended Lord Palmerston, albeit he loved 
him not, when Lesseps attacked him, and said that in lis place he 
_ would himself be against the canal which must greatly hurt the carrying 
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trade of England Statesmen had generally, as such, to confine them- 
selves to narrow issues and to the promotion of national interests 
Thiers thought this cramped the mind, and I remember him speaking 
of the advantage of often gomg deeply into historical and philosophical 
studies In 1870 I had many opportunities of seeng Thiers at the 
Hotels de Bordeaux and de France, at Tours and Bordeaux, and had 
a long causerze with him on his diplomatic tour round the G 
Europe, in the course of which he vehemently complained 
Granville’s flabbiness (mollesse) and Queen Victoria’s Ge 
“They are,” he said, “more German at the Court of England 
“the Court of Berlin, where they have at least Queen Augus 
“revels in French classical literature, and understands better tha 
“persons of high culture the great civilising action of France 
“rest of Euope”* Gambetta, at Tours, tried to induce Thiers 
on a diplomatic mission to the United States to get md of 
Gambetta wanted to get the Republican ball rolling, and so 
succeeded that no combination of politicians, pretenders, author: 
religious orders have since been able to stop its course But 4 
who closely watched to see how the country might go at 
elections, would not undertake the mission He used to 
Gambetta’s salon at the Prefecture, whenever Lord 
any other diplomatist called, and prevent pourparlers 
I think, mght in saying that Gambetta would r 
statesman, but was too crude and inexperienced 
to make grave blunders and to go on wrong t 
impressed by direct and indirect means on Bismarclxy 
























altogether passed from the Imperial family and revert?» 2 K na 2 
source, the nation He over-rated, I must here’sa “a è oh of 
the German position at Versailles and the weakr “ty, 2? KA french 
position at Tours Still the condition of France uo, So 9a 


on -el of the 
invader might have well appalled a statesman of%, Zù, 6utest heart 
He did not know that Bismarck expected Engl'g Oto mediate, and 
wondered at her delay, that he had begun to regret having come so 
far into France, and seriously feared that Germany could not bear u 

much longer against the heavy stram of a war which absorbed the 
whole manhood of her different States Gambetta was better 
informed He felt less than Thiers the exile from Paris, and had 
no horses, nor pets, nor plants to fret about Jealousy between the 
two great men sprang up They slid into rivalry Gambetta had 
what the “respectable” people scornfully termed his tail, but nearly 
all of them were remarkable for their civic quahties and their 
application to crushmg tasks Some of them had café and 
quartıer Latın manners, and a few allowed their heads to 
be turned by the sense of power Thiers had round him the nucleus 
of the party with which, ın the ensuing March, he set to work 

* The above was written on October 1, 1870 
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>r the redemption of France Ths future staff contained 
who had, hke de Remusat and Léon Say, no objection 
fican form of government, and some excellent and tested 
Among them were Grévy, Jules Favre’s brother (a 
i rieste), M Damel Wilson, future son-in-law of M Grévy, 
2 busybody, M Guyot de Montpeyroux, and Pascal Dupnal 
, who became in 1877 a partisan of Gambetta and Minister 
ts and Telegraphs ın the early eighties, his father had 
money as jobmaster to the Duchesse de Berry, hus 
son 1s now Governor of the Bank of France A 
of Thierrst opposition to Gambetta at the Chateau de 
onceaux deserves a few words The Jules Grévy family stayed 
, the guests of Mme Pelonze, zée Wilson, who had separated from 
husband, a renowned chemist, and itched to play a prominent part 
the political events that began to shape themselves She had a 
antic mind and let a great fortune flow from her hands as water 
kht She had been the ward of Grévy, his chent, and felt ambitious 
č- him Her favourite idea was for him to stand aside to let Thiers 
vance to the Presidency, and when the latter died, to replace him— 
dream she saw realised ın 1879 Her brother, M Damiel Wilson, 
also a client and ex-ward of Grévy and a reformed vzveur, fetched and 
carried for Thiers and his staff, and attacked Gambetta in Ze Journal 
de LIndre et Loire which M Wilson had bought He found an 
active and efficient helper ın that curious, monkeyish, mercurial person, 
M Guyot de Montpeyroux, who had had great success in belling 
different cats, and who died ın a madhouse soon after he had sold Zes 
Jardins, near Ville d’Avray, in the seventies, to Gambetta. Montpeyroux 
had the instinct of the ferret, which enables it at once to sink its eye- 
tooth ın the carotid artery of an animal that ıt wants to make an end of, 
he had also a ferreting instinct which led hım to search for ugly “facts á 
that might be of use ın a newspaper attack on a great man ,—an 
unscrupulous, amusing beng He used also to circulate at the Hotel 
de Bordeaux endless droll tales about Gambetta and his entourage, 
tales which got into provincial papers, and thence into those of 
Belgium, Germany and Italy 
Up to a certain point Thiers was nght as against Gambetta,—and 
the converse The correspondents of the foreign journals, ourselves 
excepted, went in dead for Thiers We were at once very much 
for hım, but much more for Gambetta We knew the former watched 
for an opportunity to declare for the Repubhc But this they could 
not beleve in London, where the Countess Waldegrave influenced 
Liberals and their organs for the benefit of the Comte de Pans She 
corresponded actively as his ally with Mme Cremueux, a Metz Jewess 
and wife of M Cremieux, who held several portfolios at Tours He 
requisitioned the ground and first floors of the Archbishop’s palace 
for the staffs of his different minisiries, while Archbishop Guibert and 
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his Vicar-General took refuge on the second floor and at 
Mme Cremieux in the archiepiscopal palace Above t 
she sat hung a crucifixion, a Madonna and a Magdalen 
16th century school As I went out I saw a femme 
spreading out the fine men of Mme Cremieux’s daughters a 
daughters on clothes lines in a courtyard flanked by a domesti 
dedicated to St Martm Madame Cremieux defended ın tall 
me the candidature of the Comte de Paris, and thought he 
make a good King and ménager every legitimate interest S 
her husband disliked Thiers, but kept this feeling down, 
thinking Gambetta far too democratic, and the placid, matter-o: 
slow Teuton, Spuller, his nght hand man and inseparable friend 
“énergumene,” or fanatic They really hked Gambetta, who, at 
` outset of his career, worked under Cremieux as his secretary, but ti 
thought him a fou furzeux 

At Tours they called Gambetta the young Dictator He had very hit 
dictatorial power in‘fact or in theory Generals, field officers, rail 
companies, mumsters of the delegate governments, priests, mayo 
squires, and George Sand combmed against him George, with he 
pen of a ready writer and her ear-tickling genius, addressed her Lettre! 
d'une villageorse to provincial papers They made little of him, picked 
holes in his proclamations, painted him as a heartless, ambitious 
politician, and all this told while ıt was fresh Gambetta had so little 
power that he could not requisition the cathedral in fearful weather 
for the use of troops halting at Tours, and they had to be sent on to 
Chanzy or Bourbaki Jew and Jewess though the Cremieux were, 
they had helped to effect this When the troops were sent on, the 
Western Railway Company, ın which clerical influence preponderated, 
shunted them at a short distance from Tours and kept them there. 
They knew of the intngues of Cardinal Bonnechose with the Bavanan 
Von der Tann, General ın Chief at Orleans, to restore the Empire, and 
would have thought a military success redounding to Gambetta’s 
honour a disaster Gambetta had but one cord to his arc, his eloquence 
and enthusiasm The resonant speeches he made from the balcony of 
the Tours Prefecture to popular deputations carned far and wide 
Gladstone had nothing hke the excitmg or the musical eloquence of 
.Gambetta. Thiers, who kept silence at Tours, under-rated ıt when he 
said “Cest tout bonnement une musique La France a besoin d'un 
“homme d'etat et elle est menée par un Orphée” What ıs it that 
Carlyle says about the hidden virtue of music? 

While the influence of Gambetta dwindled save in the red cities, 
the valley of the Rhine and the extreme east, that of Thiers went on 
rismg His moral authority constantly grew At Tours he did what 
he could to relegate the Orleans to the background without turning 
them into enemies He appeared to think that he could not afford to 
make an enemy But “the Princes” and their friends kept on 
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. on the foreground which Thiers already filled and intended 
t Bordeaux he flew out at them and threatened to arrest 
-hem if they did not at once go back to England The 
Paris and one of his uncles had called on Thiers at the 
rance to ask for explanations and to make terms He had 
tved appalling tidings as to the state of Paris, where people 
thought he had secretly arranged to restore the Comte This 
lausible but unfounded, helped in no small degree to hght the 
f civil war The Empire had kept the people m a state of 
norance on French and all other public affairs Journals dealing 
1 news or in wordy eulog.:ums of the Empire were with a few 
ons alone allowed to live The Fzgarvo fully informed the 
ns about the kitchen of Baron James de Rothschild, and how 
ed a head of cabbage to be cooked in a pot au feu The Pans 
al gave a descriptive list of the garters of Mlle Schneider, which 
ded a pair copied from the garter Queen Victoria wore on State 
sions on her arm But the Black Man put an extinguisher on all 
10us information that might have the effect of the writing on the 
ll The French Generals knew so little about Northern Italy that 
e Emperor in 1858 had to go to old General Jomim (the commentator 
n Napoleons Wars) for the plan of a campaign against Austria 
Everyone felt dazed when the Empire fell, and facts had to be looked 
n the face The Parisians failed to see that there could be no issue 
put of the civil war into which they allowed their nerves to hurry them 
hiers had lived among them, but outside of his circle little was 
known about his private hfe or proclivities He and every other man 
of mark in opposition to the Empire courted retirement and silence 
For every thousand inhabitants there were 150 political spies, to say 
nothing of the conczerges, who were more or less closely attached to the 
Prefecture of Police That department remained after the Fourth of 
September pretty much as the Empire had organised ıt Its agents 
spread rumours that might facilitate a Bonapartist restoration, and 
they contributed to propagate the falsehood that Thiers had arranged 
to betray the Republic The occupation of so many departments by 
German troops and the state of parties in the Bordeaux Assembly 
prevented him from speaking out He had to walk as if on eggs, a 
shght blunder might have precipizated a catastrophe The situation 
he had to deal with was unique in history He had never read nor 
written about or imagined any that resembled it, and could not deal 
with 1t by the light of experience, save that which he gained each day 

I saw more of M Thiers in the period M Hanotaux so ably deals 
with than before or after He granted me in the month of April, in 
the most obliging manner, the privilege of using his telegraphic wire to 
London to send messages to the Dazly News All ordinary telegraphic 
communication had been suspended This was how the special wires 
of the London dailies came to be started The Tzmes could not allow 
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the Daily News another time to gain so great an advanta 
tracted, Mr Hardman being sull its Paris correspondent, 
up with a private wire The Standard and Daily Telegra 
but not the Dazly News Its proprietors, not moving fal 
with an age that gave the planets a nervous system, did not, to 
distress 6f Sir John Robmson, come into line until 1885 
Thiers, ın granting me this privilege, said, in answer to an 
tion I ventured to make, “Your messages, save when they 
“news which the Communists might be glad to know, or mgt 
“trouble on the German side, will not be censured An old jo 
“myself, I know the advantage of an unfettered pen in new 
“work, and I esteem your husband too highly to interfere in a 
“with his freedom. Samt Hilaire, whom you know and who 1 
“friend, will every evening read the messages you bring for 
“mission to your paper Should he see an error of fact—such 
“are unavoidable—he will point ıt out, but not interfere with error 
“they may seem to him, of judgment You can arrange with hım! 
“the details When things return to their normal state accounts 
“be settled with my telegraphic director according to the ordin 
“tariff” M Thiers, moreover, at my request gave Mr Archiba 
Forbes and another Daz/y News correspondent passes to go into Pari 
and return thence through the Versailles hnes I had taken M 
Forbes to the British Embassy zm partzdus, if I may so speak, ın the 
Rue des Reservours, but found that Lord Lyons and Mr Sheffield ha 
gone on an excursion to Port Royal The Hon Mr Sackville Wes 
being in charge came down, and I introduced Mr Forbes and state 
what he wanted—namely, an official envelope of the Embassy filled 
with blank paper This document could be shown to Communists in 
Paris As the Commune wished to stand well with foreign nations, its 
bearer would meet with civil treatment Mr Forbes, so enterprising 
and brave in a war-campaign, was a shy, mumbhng, mouthing person 
with strangers who were not common people His front teeth were 
gone, and he spoke with his lps firmly closed The idea of the 
“dummy ” letter on Her Majesty’s Service, which I believe he speaks 
of somewhere ın his “Remuniscences,” was entirely my own At first 
Mr Sackville West seemed aghast. But as I had received many 
civilities from Lord Lyons, and as I told him that Thiers himself had 
given Mr Forbes a passport, he came round, and gave the stuffed 
envelope, which he even sealed It invested the king of war corre- 
spondents of his day with the character of a Queen’s Messenger Thus 
Forbes was able to witness the awful street war in which, MacMahon 
declared before a Committee of the Assembly, 20,000 Communists at 
least must have been killed defending barricades, most of them fighting 
as for a religious faith, and dying the death of brave men Forbes 
killed his horse in his swift ride from Paris to our lodgings at Versailles, 
and thence to a station on the northern railway which served as a 
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He entered our room hardly able to speak from fatıgue and 
n of long-sustamed excitement He said “I have come 
ll They pressed me to defend a barricade, and I had dozens 
Pes of being shot and captured by the Versaillists There 1s 
op of blood in my brain I feel faint Let me just he down 
on the floor and then give me writing materials” * 

y there for about twenty m:nutes We had only two chairs, 
we paid a heavy rent, and they were taken I could not 
ım a seat when he rose, and he wrote, kneeling, his account of 
eet war he had seen He had been at one great disadvantage , 
dly knew a word of French His companions on the barricade 
‘no English 

e preceding evening I had seen the sky in a blaze from a turret 
garden of the Prefecture Thiers, usually so apprehensive of the 
l night air, paced up and down a wide walk ın a state of feverish 
gush He had not, I heard, died. The garden was illumined by 
he glow of the sky, and one could see his ghastly pale face corrugated 
rom the agony he felt Samt Hilaire’s face was shrunk up, and he 
nly spoke when Mme Thiers talked tohim He and she listened for 
explosions A young secretary walked close to the Chief of the 
Executive Power with his bent arm held out to be leant upon should 
the former want its support Thiers wrung his hands and looked not 
að man, but a witchy old woman m man’s clothes, his white hair 
resembling a nightcap He wanted to go to a certain battery above 
Sèvres where he could have a good view of Pans Mme Thiers 
opposed because the road lay through a forest, and trees gave out 
damp after sunset he would, if he went, come home with an attack 
of ague She then observed that the Communists were wretches, but 
that MacMahon was an old fool. “A quile dis tu?” he cred “But 
“the Assembly is just as stupid, aad it 1s wicked (mauvais) to boot 
“I wanted the Assembly to be patient—pazzenter—to temporise, to let 
“time fight for us and not to make an armed multitude desperate I 
“told them of my wish to try a httle gentleness, bland words, and to 
“hold out hopes of oblivion on our side if they submitted ” Thiers, I 
remember, defended himself warmly when the Royalists charged him 
with seeking to govern with the help of the Commune He ended, 
however, by saying that he had made up his mind to patzenter rather 
than shed the blood of des gens égaés (msled people) 

As to MacMahon being “an old fool,” the mght before a despatch 
from him had been received from Is temporary headquarters on the 
Trocadero, ın which he stated that the so-called general of the 
Commune at the Tuileries had warned him that the palace was a 
powder magazine, and that if shelled ıt must explode This would be 
a national calamity on account of its proximity to the Louvre The 
Communist leader also offered to surrender and give up arms and 
ammunition But MacMahon wrote back straightway that he would 
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never make terms with rebels, “Nous ne pacizserons jamats ga 
“rebelles” 

MacMahon, the man of the Assembly ın May and June, 1 
July bye-elect1onś infused new blood), could have made terms 
could not Hois situation, on every side tragically ticklish, w 
so in regard to the Assembly, through which he had to gov 
had no fixity of tenure and his one chance lay in keeping B 
well disposed towards him and in justifying the confidence ! 
country, which had everywhere begun to look up to him 
necessary man The country, if he kept things quiet, might or 

` send him reinforcements in July With Republican elections ar 
promised good harvest he could have his own way 

The situation with regard to the army would have cowed a 
plucky man It was commanded by Bonapartists, who looke 
Chislehurst for secret instructions The police also plotted for 
Imperialist restoration, which might well have taken place after t 
Versaillist conquest of Paris 1f Bismarck’s confidence in Thiers hal 
been at all shaken Thiers in power was the security he had for thi 
regular payment of the war indemnity The fear of Bismarck wal 
the beginning of wisdom in the Assembly, the Army and the Prefecture 
of Police Nothing ever startled Thiers more paimfully than the 
discovery that Count Arnim worked for the Royalists and made use, 
against the Chief of the Executive Power, of his influence at the Court 
of Berlin. 

I generally took my messages to the Versailles Prefecture at half- 
past ten at might Now and then I went there between the ringing of 
the first and second dinner bell to catch M Barthélemy Saint Hilaire 
as he left his room dressed for dinner, to ascertain whether he could 
give me in a few words some telling bit of news It gave hım pleasure 
to obhge ın this way He also told me when grand company were 
expected, so that if I cared to see ıt I could drop in to pay my respects 
to Mme Thiers after I had given the dispatch to the operator In 
this way I had opportumities of takmg in the anecdotic side of the 
hfe of M Thiers’ Government I knew M Jules Ferry when he was a 
barnster with very little business, and I saw ın the salon of M Thiers 
how Jules Favre, acting as Mimster for Foreign Affairs, brought him 
into diplomacy by giving him the post of Minister to Athens I also 
made there the acquaintance of M de Rémusat, a man of gentle art, 
luminous mind, kindly heart and penetrating charm of manner, and of 
Count Arnmm I met there Mme Lagrenée, a society godmother of 
Prince Karageorgevich, now King Peter, and made the acquaintance 
of Prince Orloff, the Russian ambassador—fresh from the pious work 
of seeing to the graves of French soldiers who died prisoners of war— 
and of Marshal Manteuffel 

The Marshal came on visits to the Prefecture Thiers knew him 
to be economical, of an amiable disposition, vain, zaz¥, ambitious 
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shining in the republic of letters, and a great favourite of the 
ss Augusta Augusta preferred him, as her dancing patner 
both were much younger and Court etiquette did not stand 
way Hotels, when Versailles was the seat of government, 
ull to overflowing, and food in restaurants was at famine prices 
sisted on the Marshal making himself at home at the 
e whenever business connected with the German occupation 
him there, to stay as long as he pleased He exhorted Mme 
to attend to the small comforts of the Marshal The arch old 
an laid himself out to flatter Ins guest adroitly, He talked 
rary subjects with a grace and originality that an Athenian of 
ght have envied, regretted that his age prevented his learning 
an and so debarred him from the pleasure of reading Goethe ın 
figinal This brought him to the Marshal’s different ascents of 
assus Manteuffel had written sonnets He regretted they were 
erman Thiers reminded him that Frederick the Great wrote 
ses in French, and did not fear to submit them to the criticism of 
ltare, perhaps the Marshal might be persuaded to follow an 
ample so illustrious, and so on Thiers contrived to bring in the 
p mpress Augusta as a mistress of the French language and of hterary 
style We may assume that what he said went back to her, and that 
he exerted herself to make things mice for Thiers 

Among other pre-eminent personages of the early seventies whom 
T sometimes saw were Comte de Gontaut Biron, Ambassador to the 
Emperor William I, and Comte de Saint Vallier The former was— 
what ıs rare in a diplomat—a famous gossip, amusing, sceptical, and 
the father of nne children He thought ıt mght be for their advantage 
if he stood in the good graces of Thiers Comte de Saint Vallier, a 
professional diplomat, had lived long at Stuttgart, studied much, 
and thought much, and his conversation interested His very peculiar 
visage reminded me of a skeleton bird’s head, with blazing deep-set 
eyes He had been appointed diplomatic commissioner auprès du 
Marechal Manteuffel—a great honour for the Marshal. 

In pomting out omissions ın M Hanotaux’s work I have no wish to 
find fault with it, for ıt strikes me as faultless so far as ıt goes My 
object in now calling attention to another want ıs to erect to the 
best of my ability a memorial slab over one of the great unknown to 
whom France owes a deep debt of gratitude—M Barthélemy Saint 
Hilaire His services were not obscure at the tıme he rendered them 
The Assembly knew all about them, and the Right and part of the 
Left Centre, which so often acted with him, declared his situation as 
unpaid “Secretary-General of the Republic” unconstitutional When 
they were baulked of turning him out on this pretext, they did their 
best to disqualify him by statute Thiers had befriended. him in the 
evil days that followed the coup d'état, and Sant Hilaire never forgot it 
He had absolute faith in the intellectual ability of his illustrious chief to 
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1estore orde1 ın a country that seemed to have been wrecked in a vas 
railway catastrophe which extended everywhere He also 
exquisite perception, not merely of the intellectual gifts of T 
but of all that was captivating ın that wonderful bemg He ud 
speak to me of Thiers as a lover of Greek art might of a 
statuette . The severe face hghted up and softened as he s 
thought of an old nurse admiring a darling child even ın its 
little ways Saint Hilaire shaved his whole face, and this allow 
to see the modulations which his lips gave to the words of d 
appreciative praise, which in every instance exactly hit off the s 
It is not too much to say that, without Barthélemy Saint 
Thiers could not possibly have surmounted the difficulties that 
him That sage had had a unique training in administrative bus 
diplomacy as we shall hereafter see, and, if he preserved his inte 
undefiled and the innocence almost of childhood, he had learne 
discern knaves, and to be on his guard against them He manage 
be at once absolutely honest and extremely wary Without exceedi 
truth, I may speak of him as the conscience of Thiers ın governmen 
- matters, and a conscience that admitted of no faltermg or wngglin 
when a principle was involved Nor do I place him on the footing c 
a servant in calling him the man-of-all-work at the Presidency, for ther 
was nothing servile in him. His function might perhaps be best 
described as that of stage manager who looked to everything, from the 
pulleys to the performance of the leading parts The moment he 
entered the Assembly he dropped his character of secretary and dis- 
couraged members who wanted to pay him court He sat in his place 
behind Littré as if attending merely to the debate 
His appearance was that of a thorough gentleman, with much more 
than gentlemanly qualities. The head might have been hewn out by 
a sculptor of the grand period of Greek art, but in gramite He dressed 
carelessly, and yet without the least slovenliness The loss of the sight 
of one eye at Suez, and the serious weakening of the other obhged him 
to hold his face close to the paper when he read or wrote, and he spent 
far more time than any other chief secretary of his penod in reading 
confidential reports and letters, arid in answer:ng them with his own 
hand Firm and shapely character predominated in the moral make- 
up of this rare man The circumstances of his life had strengthened 
his mnate stoicism and dignity, with which he blended sweet simplicity 
Nobody who had seen him in private could doubt his rectitude, or his 
' goodness He had legislative traming in the Assemblies of the 
Second Republic, ın which he did valuable committee work He had 
an administrative traming as a clerk ın the Finance Ministry, which 
he entered at the age of eighteen on the unsalaned footing, and 
never received there a higher salary than £8 a year, with 
a New Years giftof £1 But he had a quiet desk, and sat in winter 
m a warm room Tasks being hght, he could study ancient 
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ek, Sanscrit, Persian, Arabic, Englsh, and mastered all these 
ues to the extent of taking rank with Littré and Bournouf He 
n contact with an agitated and highly-educated set of men at Le 
nd with revolutionary “Liberals” with whom he sympathised, 
e head of one of his grandfathers fell under the knife of the 
and his family in consequence fell into poverty They had 
Canada in the early time, and left it in order not to be 
rule of British governors 
emy Saint Hilaire’s ideal, a constitutional Republic, was that 
and Armand Carrel He set about realising it at the age of 
e, after he had for years been a professor at the College of 
and then for a long period secretary of the Suez Canal 
ny Napoleon III turned hm out of his chair because he 
to take the oath of allegiance, and he went with the old aunt 
ad been the providence of his childhood to the neighbourhood 
Paux, to a cottage and a few acres of land which he had bought 
He worked for a hving as a market gardener, and washed and 
dered his own and his aunt’s lren and found time to work at 
ranslation of Aristotle Lesseps sought him out there because he 
aware! of his knowledge of Arakic, and thought he would be an 
aluable right-hand man ın carrying out the Suez Canal scheme He 
-oposed a handsome salary The situation opened wide vistas on the 
orld, and brought Samt Hilare into personal relation with King 
Leopold, the first heavy investor ın Suez scrip, the Court of Berlm and 
jhat of St Petersburg (which he thought barbarous), the leading 
bankers of Europe and the great geographers and explorers of 
Germany Hehad many interviews with Lord Palmerston, who struck 
him as the ablest political man of his time, and had much diplomatic 
business to transact in London and the Levant In this phase of his 
preparation for the crowning task of his hfe he learned to judge men 
with sure and quick insight 

Barthélemy Saint Hilaire turned down each might the next day’s 
work of M Thiers He received the secretaries of embassy, the Prefect 
of Police, all the secret service agents, the Prefects, to whom he gave 
verbal instructions, the mayors of provincial towns, who wanted to see 
to what a degree they might rely as Republicans on the Government, 
journalists ready to be converted to the Republican faith and those 
who already believed and wanted cues, and financiers eager to worm 
out of him foreknowledge about the issue of loans for the payment of 
the war indemnity He never invested a centzme in rente from the day 
he came to Versailles with Thiers unt he left it He and Thiers alone 
knew at what figure the war loans would be issued M Pouyer 
Quertier and M Léon Say had, though Ministers of the Finances, to put 
up with this, and the latter had to wait for formation until about a 
quarter of an hour before the conditions were posted at the Bourse 
Saint Hilaire insisted, on the 23rd of May, 1873, on Thiers playing for 
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a fall in the Assembly, rather than give a portfolio to a Conservat, 
Duc whom everyone thought financially shady and sure to work 
Bourse for himself and his party It would be better to trust 
country and Providence and to fight the Royalists merely as a 
than for Thiers to be their tool as President of the Rey 
dishonoured by the ¢rzpotages of aleading minister It sho 
to the honour of Thiers to have secured the devoted affects 
Hilaire and to have submitted to him ın all cases of conscien 
principle 

A final observation The four men chiefly instrumental in 
the third Republic differed strikingly from each other ın birth, b 
experience of life, disposition and talents They were the C 
Chambord, who laid himself out to ruin the Comte de Par 
Pretender, Thiers, Barthélemy Saint Hilaire and Gambetta 
point alone they resembled each other All four were childles 
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~ ARLYLE died enjoying the universal respect of the educated 
classes ın these islands, but before half a dozen years had 
assed his name was commonly spoken with harsh disparagement, 
lnd in the idle tittle-tattle of society one of the most humane of men 
was assumed to be a clownish egotist, who sacrificed every one near 
him to his ease or predominance In the interval, his biography and 
a wastepaper-basketful of his posthumous papers came to be 
published. He had a biographer and hterary executor of his own 
choosing, a man of undoubted capacity who possessed his entire 
confidence, and who, I am willing to believe, undertook his task in 
the same spirit of kindness and sympathy in which ıt was imposed 
But ıt ıs past controversy that Mz Froude’s unlucky discharge of his 
double duty was the main cause of this sudden revolution of public 
opmion Readers were drawn, not a severe portrait, but what was in 
effect a cruel caricature. Since Rousseau’s “Confessions,” the weak- 
nesses of a passionate, susceptible nature have not been laid bare 
with such merciless candour and unnecessary exaggeration. Readers 
accustomed to the ordinary resezve of biographers, and ignorant that 
Mr Froude’s disclosures are on a scale altogether unprecedented in 
modern biography, accept them as the simple facts of the case, and 
carry away impressions which are substantially untrue It is hke 
looking at an object through a microscope, where the phenomena are 
not falsified indeed, but one sees nothing which has not become 
exaggerated and monstrous 

x * In the last of his articles, entitled “Conversations and Correspondence with 
Carlyle,” published in the CONTEMPORARY Review for Apml, 1892, the late 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy promised a further article dealng with the true character 
of the great writer “Though ths article was never completed, his daughter, 


Miss Susan Gavan Duffy, has found among his papers the notes for 1t, and has put 
them together in the article now printed. 
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I cannot refrain from bringing some of Mr Froude’s conclusio 
which lovers of scandal have adopted to the test of criticism Carry 
his young wife to the solitude of Craigenputtock, and living for s 
years in a rude country far from society with only rustic servant 
accommodation, 1s charged on Carlyle as a serious offence By 
1s quite another side to that story At the tıme the Carly! 
to Craigehputtock ıt was not a question, as he himself says, 
in comfort and renown, but a question of be:ng able to live 
any humble security He had not found ıt easy to establish 
stead anywhere, and Craigenputtock was his first solid fo 
He knew what his biographer ignores, that sunshine is not 
necessary to vegetation than tranquil days to the growth of 
thoughts And we now know that the first work which caugh 
ear of the world was done in this mountain solitude Mrs Ca 
had labours and privations to endure, but they were labours 
privations which a young wife might regard, as Mrs Carlyle di 
fact often regard them, as one does the inconveniences of a pic 
At any rate they could by no means have taken her by surpné 
The language Carlyle held during therr engagement was unequivoca 
“Tam poor,” he said in effect, “and never certain to be rch I don’ 
“want wealth, but only tranquility I have many things to say t 
“these times which I shall on no account suppress or tune to the 
“existing taste, but utter nakedly with such force and emphasis as 
“may prove possible, I ask you to share this unprosperous hfe 
“because you are a woman of a generous nature and great gifts, and 
“because you have chosen me as I have chosen you as help-mate” 
In short he prefigured the very life which they actually led when 
they became man and wife Nay, in consenting to live at Scotsbnig, 
before Craigenputtock was thought of, and becoming a member of a 
family engaged ın the rudest labours of country life, she accepted with 
her eyes open a lot worse than any that befell her at Craigenputtock. 
And we must not forget that this lot was made hard by her own 
deliberate action At the time when she knew that she was about 
to become the wife of a poor man whose daily bread was provided by 
constant toil, who had no fixed income, no income of any sort indeed 
but the irregular and inadequate payment for reviewing, she trans- 
ferred to her mother, for her lifetime, the whole of the inheritance 
which her father had bequeathed to her. It was a case where the 
poet’s axiom that half exceeds the whole ıs very applicable It would 
have been more just to reserve a moiety of the mcome for the 
struggling household which she resolved to enter, and, having deter- 
mined to relinquish it, she rendered imevitable the privations which 
followed She had power to choose the round or the square, and having 
chosen the round, it 1s idle for outsiders to comp‘ain that the square 
was not available Mr Froude, who probably never saw the place, 
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escnbes Craigenputtock as “the dreariest spot in the British 
ominions,” but ıt presented a widely different aspect to Carlyle He 
content with the simple comforts it produced, and lived a hfe 
which 1s perhaps the best example of Wordsworth’s plain living 
gh thinking on record The Craigenputtock lfe was a neces- 
enifice to the penury of them position, but I think its worst 
uld have been forgotten 1f Carlyle had been ablé to realise 
e foreshadowed During their engagement he wrote, “ After 
g the last long letter to you, I seriously inclined myself to the 
ction of some project in the execution of which we two should 
hand in hand I formed a kind of plan, and actually commenced 
filling of it up We were to write a most eminent novel in 
ert ıt was to proceed by way of letters, I to take the gentle- 


rs Carlyle fought gallantly with the difficulties of a narrow and 
ertain ıncome then and afterwards like a loyal wife Perhaps she 
foiled her husband by over indulgence, but we could have his books 
no other price 
Less from the Life probably than from the Letters of Mrs Carlyle, 
n impression has grown up that an imordinate share of the family 
cares fell upon her There are annual cleanings and repairs in every 
household, which some one must superintend, and in a family where 
there was no supreme servant, on whom would they naturally fall? 
Among the sons of men there was no one less fit than Carlyle for 
the office of major domo You cannot harness Pegasus to the 
domestic draw-well, and if you could ıt would be a bad economy of life 
_to do so He thought these details belonged to the lady’s depart- 
ment, and was this an unkind or unjust conclusion? If the husband 
were a parson, a doctor, or a lawyer, no one would expect him to quit 
his business to assist in household management, but none of these 
professions ıs so incompatible wth handy domestic ways as that of a 
philosopher Had he sweetened therr leisure with habitual tokens of 
tenderness and fondness, she would have got more pleasure out of hfe, 
but he was apt to be silent and self-absorbed even in the intervals 
of repose 
In throwing the entire responsibility of household cares on his 
wife he did exactly what he had seen his venerable father do with a 
mother whom he loved and honoured The pater famzlzas laboured 
constantly to provide the necessary household expenditure, the mater 
admimstered the fund, marned life being a partnership where each 
associate takes a department and manages ıt for the common good 
The keenness and clearness of Carlyle’s vision in most things did not, 
1t seems, enable him to see that he required too much from a delicate 
woman who never complained, at least to him, and that the burthen 
was sometimes too much for her health and spits But what remedy 
was there in the nature of things? The philosopher was ready to live 
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in a humble home on frugal fare without regret, but he wanted ; 
his time for the work he had ın hand, which completely engrossed h, 

It would libel men of genius to say that they are commonly car 
husbands, but from what we know of Shakespeare and Multo 
in modern times of Byron, Coleridge and Laador, we cannot sh 
the fact that their gifts sometimes engross them to the, 
of the domestic duties we expect from ordinary men W 
genius have the same absorbed brains and sensitive nerves 
must share the odious task of depicting the private life of h 
friends, ıt might be admitted that Carlyle had faults which u! 
social microscope loom large, but ıt must be admutted also that 
faults of over sensitiveness and intolerance were shared by his 
and gifted partner She had no children to divide her attentio 
her thoughts were given to her husband Her jealousy of a 
lady was, I make no doubt, purely an intellectual jealousy, a w 
that anyone could compete with her in soothing and amusing hi 
in any other sense ıt would be absurd She did not perhaps ma 
sufficient allowance for the fact that Carlyle needed intellectu 
sympathy and recognition as much as if he were not a philosophe 
and it 1s this omission that sometimes makes the proud and loving wif 
a complainmg, querulous woman The impression their lives mad 
on a traimed observer like Emerson 1s significant “Carlyle and his 
_ “wife live on beautiful terms their ways are very engaging, and in 
“her bookcase all his books are mscribed to ker as they came from 
“year to year, each with some significant lne” Carlyle was not 
jealous of Jeffreys philandering about his wife, or her manifest . 
enjoyment of the little advocate’s gallantry Unless we are justified 
in expecting exceptional peace in the households of the more sensitive 
of God’s creatures, the Cheyne Row ménage mght compare with any 
in the metropolis for decorum and simple tranquilhty But if every socal 
pimple is to be magnified and shown up under electric hight, there is 
not a household in England which might not be made abnormal, and 
a spectacle for ridicule and dishke Is it an incredible thing that a 
man’s nerves should be so sensitive or so disordered as to make 
ordinary noises intolerable to him? We know that the elder Pitt, at the 
height of his power and renown, was distracted by the voices of his own 
children, and built and planted, at profuse expense, to shut out the 
sight or sound of neighbourhood No one seems unwilling to accept 
as an essential part of the man the disordered sensibilities of Cowper, 
but the same consideration is rarely extended to Carlyle His 
impatience of any interruption of his work was inevitable, it was the 
price at which we have got the “French Revolution,” and “ Past and 
“ Present.” 

Let ıt not be forgotten that ıt was Carlyle who collected his wife’s 
letters, and left them for publication, a proceeding scarcely compatible 
with the rash judgments they have provoked That he regarded his 
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e as entirely devoted to him with a love that saw no shortcomings 
anifest from the language he employs after her death “ Worth- 
I was your divinity, wrapt up in your perpetual love of me and 
of me in defiance of all men and things” “Who ıs the one,” 
to his mother, “ that never shrank from me in my desolation, 
ver tired of my despondencses, or shut up by a look or tone of 
rence my real or imaginary gniefs” Those letters which 
humorous exaggerations of this or that trouble, are full of 
n and sympathy, are deed ideal love letters between a married 
ers as wellas his He was not always a considerate companion, 
enerous critics will have some consideration for a mind fevered 
the panorama of the French Revolution His language of 
gerated self-reproach after her death leaves no doubt of his 
nsciousness during her lifetrme “Often I have thought how 
serable my book must have been to her she never once, 1 
eleve, made the least complaint of me, or my behaviour (often 
ad or at least thoughtless and weak)!” She mght have justly 
fomplained, she ought to have realised to him her state of isolation 
and depression, but ıf she determined to preserve silence towards 
her husband, I cannot but think she ought to have been silent 
towards all others Some of Mr Froude’s judgments on Carlyle’s 
conduct are, I beheve, such as a just critic could not approve, he 
affirms that Carlyle never wholly pardoned Jeffrey for having made 
his brother’s fortune, that ıs to say, for having recommended him as 
travelling physician to a lady of quality with whom he happened to 
be acquainted In my opmion this ıs a false and cruel judgment 
To refuse obligations may be w:se, but to accept and resent them 1s 
base, and Carlyle never was base. He probably resented in his own 
case the contrast between Jeffrey’s warm professions and feeble per- 
formances Jeffrey was one of the men of the day of whom the next 
day finds it hard to remember more than the name, and he did not in 
the least recognise that Carlyle was a man of all the days to come 
He hked to gossip with the struggling man of letters and to parade 
his lively fancies and adroit m:micries before him and his charming 
wife, he was ready to do him any little courtesy or service which cost 
him no more trouble than was convenient He was profuse in offers 
of friendship and help, and liked both the Carlyles, doubtless in a lofty, 
patromsing way becoming the king of critics Men wonder with a 
silly astomshment at the halting fortune of Burns among the high 
society of Edinburgh, who applauded him and made him a gauger, 
but after Carlyle had written some of his most notable papers in the 
Edinburgh Review, what Jeffrey thought he might possibly do for 
him was to procure him a clerkship in the Board of Excise, or the 
Board of Longitude, or some employment m a mercantile house of 
business When the time came to procure a natural and reasonable 
promotion, to make him a professor in the new University of London, 
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his course, if not faithless, was at any rate timid and perfunctory 
could not take the liberty of pressing the subject on the atte 
of the important person in whom the authority rested, t 
approachable person being no other indeed than his old chu 
Edinburgh Review, Henry Brougham, who by this time 
to the dignity of member for Yorkshire, and official advis 
unfortunate queen then much in eclipse When one consid 
rarely professional or political advancement comes unsoug 
that if Jeffrey grew to be successively Lord Advocate and 
Sessions it was probably not altogether by a spontaneous mo 
of nature, ıt 1s difficult to doubt that he mght have done a little 
He was profuse ın good advice indeed, thaz ıs to say, he le 
Carlyle in private with the same tone of superior wisdom whic 
devoted to Colerıdge and Wordsworth ın the Edinburgh Review, 
which one reads at this tme of day with a mixture of wrath 
derision After the Reform Bull, when Jeffrey became an official, 
had a professorship at his own disposal, but it was still not 
Carlyle, some forgotten private secretary having a pnor claim. It 
the old, old story of a man of genus stnving silently and painfully 
to earn his daily bread by honourable methods, and an official person! 
posing as a patron who was of opinion that the less help he could 
decently give him the better 

After painting so repellent a portrait of Carlyle, Mr Froude dis- 
misses him with the assurance that posterity must accept him as a 
seer of the order of Isaiah and Jeremiah commissioned to transform 
the world, or reject and forget him altogether That ıs what 1s called 
in the language of the turf mding for a fall Iam humbly of opinion 
that neither of these alternatives is at all likely to ensue There 
are no symptoms discermible of Carlyle being forgotten, and quite as 
few of his bemg accepted as one of the small exceptional class of 
beings appomted to expound the will of God to mankind His 
opinions have not spread and strengthened with time as divine 
teachings have always done, on the contrary they exercise less 
influence over men than during his hfetrme His contempt for the 
aims and methods of modern liberty is considered as paradoxical as 
Rousseau’s onslaught on civilisation, and his remedies are hike the 
fiascoes in the Patent Office, which are marvellously ingemious, but 
somehow won't work A whole generation has passed away since 
he declared that nothing was to be expected from reforming 
Parlament The world shows no inclination to accept his opinion on 
negro slavery, or Jewish emancipation In truth he did not make 
any immediate addition to the stock of human knowledge, but he 
recalled and vivified the sense of human duties and obligations, and 
will take his place with great teachers who serve and enlighten man- 
land like Milton, Burke and Johnson He was a great man of letters, 
far the greatest of his day, and his reputation in that character, we 
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assume, will be preserved even when posterity, as in the case 
ny of his predecessors, takes ıt for granted, without having 
1 recourse to the books which created ıt He found criticism 
ailey barrister’s speech to the jury, or the pedantism of a 
ster The change it has undergone ıs not altogether his 
r Colendge, Hazlitt, Lamb, Macaulay, and De Quircy contri- 
b the change, but no one so effectually as he broke up the 
antry 

d not sow seed from which a spec.fic harvest might sooner or 
œ reaped, he applied a quickenmmmg compost which makes the 
ative to the soil sprout to a fuLer vegetation He did not 
a school His style had many imitatois, the mimicry called 
ese, but his opimons never A multitude of young men came 
: his influence, but he retained few of them in permanent bonds 
owell wrote of Emerson— 


All admire, and yet scarcely siz converts he’s got 
To I don’t (nor they either) exactly know what 


e did not keep his adherents, they fell off because hs theories led 
ko no specific action Like a great oak cn the banks of a river, all the 
waters had visited him, had lain at his feet, but all passed on to other 
regions and left him alone But ıt will not rob him of his fame as a 
great moral teacher, who made his era more earnest, energetic and 
veracious, that his opimions are not adopted The world does not 
accept Johnson’s estimate of the conflict between George III and the 
American Colonies, for example, or his theory of taxation, it 1s not 
enamoured of the gamıture in which he clothed his thoughts , 1t smiles 
at the prejudices which blinded him, and, with the possible exception 
of the “Lives of the Poets,” does not read him at all But he remains 
a considerable figure, not only in his own era, but m the social history 
of England, as a man who moved hs countrymen Like Johnson, 
Carlyle will leave a character which the world must honour, sayings 
which ıt will quote on men and books, which will pass into the current 
of opinion, till all men seem to own them 

t might be said with rigid truth tkat he has not left any estimate 
of an historical man which can be accepted without serious deductions 
He rates Johnson and Burns as the h-ghest types of their generation 
How is it possible to accept such a judgment? He disregarded, 
perhaps despised, Washington, and deified Mirabeau When he 
applauds Leigh Hunt’s melodious discourses, and describes evenings 
with him as the best he anywhere had before or since, and scorns 
Charles Lamb’s idle babble, it ıs smpossible to follow him Darwin 
and Adam Smith have been considerable factors in the hnstory of his 
time, but he derided Smith, and declared he never could read a 
page of the “Ongin of Species,” o7 waste a thought upon it He 
disparaged O’Connell for offences which he condoned in Danton and 
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Mirabeau Mhrabeau’s talents, lke his crimes, were no doubt 
grand scale, but his public career was low in motive, and contem: 
in purpose He was the enemy of the noblesse because they d 
him, and of the monarchy because it rejected him, but he w 
to serve either for personal gain The object he had in ha 
tme was, right or wrong by accident, ıt never rested on 
principle Nor could Sieyés be by any means regarded as 
man pour rere, as Carlyle presented him It was he who s 
the declaration that the Tzers-Etat was a National Assem 
afterwards the enrolment of the National Guards, two of t 
successful strokes ın the revolution. 

The “French Revolution” ıs as full of hfe and fire as 
Vernet’s scenes of French victones at Versailles, and someti 
violent an exaggeration of the facts they represent He was 
disposed to assume that what he did not know was not worth kno 
No Lowlander who hved and died within hail of his native village 
ever fuller of preyudice in favour of all things Scotch, and conter 
for all things which were not Scotch It was doubtful to him whet! 
Napoleon Buonaparte or Robert Burns was the greatest product 
the eighteenth century, and if he were asked whether Robert Burns 
his own father had the finer natural faculty he must pause befor 
replying A 

„Historical transactions which he did not take the trouble to master 
were mere bedevilled chaos, enquiry into difficulties he could not 
solve was wholly fruitless and worthless When he had made up his 
mind on a man or a subject, they were but blind or perverse who did 
not adopt the same view, though with him it was often a second 
thought He was severe in judging weaknesses of all sorts, but he 
lıved free from them He had a genuine contempt for sensuous 
pleasures, a readmess to endure habitual privaton without a murmur, 
a manly submission to disappointments which frustrated his reason- 
able wishes and expectations, and a determination to live the life he 
preached of hard work and habitual obedience to duty He was 
sometimes too clamorous over small domestic troubles in his conversa- 
tion, just as Mrs Carlyle was too clamorous over them in a more 
subdued and humorous way ın her letters, but all the great woes of 
his hfe he bore with manly fortitude Habitual poverty, the danger 
of actual destitution, never discomposed him, The loss of the first 
volume of the “ French Revolution,” which would submerge all the petty 
troubles of a long life gathered into a heap, he bore better than any 
man who disparages him will venture to say he would have borne such 
a calamity Some of the simple habits of a peasant home he never 
altogether relinquished, and he did not always recognise that they 
were less suitable to a wife bred in different surroundings But after 
he had seen the world of London and sat at good men’s boards, how 
noble and genuinely heroic 1s the spint in which he settled down to 
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of privation rather than barter his personal mdependence for 
nd comfort Ina narrow house in a mean street, supphed from 
ers farm with the humblest household necessaries—meal, 
con, eggs and the lke—ne lived in the midst of friends 
ansions, equipages, and all the retmue of wealth, without 
word of complaint His painful ascent from the gondition 
on’s son in a poor Scotch village to the undisputed primacy 
terature of England 1s not soiled by one sordid blot Bred 
my home under a father who was just but stern, and who did 
mit his sons in their youth to love him freely, often studying 
e poor scholar of an Insh hedge school in the shelter of a 
ch, without adequate books or associates, he was from the 
ing what he was in the end, pure ın manners, resolute in temper, 
nfident and isolated ın habit His first desire, like that of all 
of genius, was for fame Irvmg advised him how he might win 
£, money, and opinion, and this was plainly his aim when he wrote 
1s future wife— 


Oh, that in fame’s far shining peak, 
With great and mighty numbered, 

Unfading laurels I could seek, 

This longing spirit then might speak 
Its thoughts within that slumbered 


But he soon came to know that better than fame was duty The 
grand word ought became the law of his hfe To mamtain the nght 
of thinking for himself he lived for years in a simphcity which might 
be called penury, refusing opulence and distinction which must be 
bought by base comphance with opimons which he rejected 

In all his trials Carlyle was sustained by his belief in the guidance 
of Divine Providence, but ıt was the implacable Providence of 
Calvimism which visits offenders with' penalties, a Divine government 
vague, mystical, and uncertain as landscapes in the clouds, never a 
paternal Providence which leads not into temptation, but delivers 
men from evil, and one could not but feel that an appeal to the 
Eternities and Immensities was an imperfect substitute for Our Father 
which art in Heaven 

Carlyle’s style was singularly vigorous and picturesque, but it was 
obscured by allusions which ıt needed a wide and uncommon know- 
ledge to follow, and by German idioms, archaic expressions, and 
self-invented words like gigmanity, which perplexed and distracted 
the new-comer He delighted the student who had become familar 
with his method, but alarmed and repelled the casual reader These 
pecuharities came slowly at eight and twenty his articles in “ Brewster's 
“ Cyclopedia” are as colourless as a page of C hambers Journal, and at 
that time he declared no one ever wrote with more difficulty than he 
did And though his style had become so much a part of him that 
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he spoke it habitually ın mature age, his “ Reminiscences ” of his 
and mother are wntten in plain, vigorous English, witho; 
peculiarity of language or structure It produced an immedig 
as a high personal art Mrs. Carlyle used to say she prg 
tea-table English He had two faculties rarely given td 
man in perfection, the creative and the critical, the telesc 
which makes the distant and invisible familiar, and the 
precision which detects flaws in marble and porphyry 

At a time when the tipsy frolics of the Nostes in Blackwoo 
novel Pantagruelism of Fraser were welcomed by the world a 
ture, Carlyle determined never on any persuasion to write a 
which did not express his grave sincere conviction on human 
and human hfe 

Carlyle has been compared to Emerson, but this ıs, I thi 
compare him to a smaller, or at any rate to an essentially di 
man Emerson believed in a sublimated benign democracy, C 
m an idealised despotism, either of which might be acceptable if 
knew where to find ıt in the world , but ıt could no more be discove 
than the golden age of the poets Ther pictures of hfe and 
responsibilities resembled each other only as a landscape by Salva 
Rosa resembles one by Claude Lorraine 

There were characteristics which he shared with Wordsworth Th 
poet believed himself the pnest of nature as mtensely as Carlyl 
believed himself the prophet of destiny tc his age, and he un- 
hesitatingly accepted a life of retirement and privation to fulfil his 
mission as proudly indifferent to the clamour of hostile criticism as 
Carlyle himself Huis works yielded as little profit as Carlyle’s, and 
the world was carried away from him by Byron, as ıt was seduced 
from Carlyle by Macaulay, the simplicity of his style was an anti- 
conductor of popular sympathy as much as the difficulty and obscurity 
of Carlyle’s 

Mr Froude vindicates his method of dealing with the papers 
entrusted to him by insisting that it 1s the method Carlyle himself 
would have employed and approved of “I learnt my duty from 
“Carlyle himself,” he says, “to pamt him as he was, to keep nothing 
“back, and to extenuate nothing” But where we have the means of 
judging it 1s certain that Carlyle would not have adopted this harsh 
and misleading method Dıd he desire, for example, that the sordid 
details of life ın Craigenputtock should be made the common topic 
of public gossip? Manifestly he did not, the pains he takes to 
explain away Miss Jewsbury’s stories of domestic trials in their moun- 
tain home into sportive adventures, or strange misunderstandings of 
the facts by, the nairator, and his insistence that their happiest days 
were spent in Craigenputtock, makes it plain that his wishes were 
quite different from what Mr Froude supposes Would he have 
approved of a needless parading before the people of Mrs Carlyle’s 
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refelence for Edward Irving? She loved Irving before she 
future husband—not an unexampled incident ın the life of a 
but this familiar fact ıs made the cardinal fact of her hfe 
s “Reminiscences ” refers to it only once, and only by veiled 
e allusions totally compatible with the idea that he 
wife’s heart to be placed on the dissecting table The 
fuch with which he discloses the story of Edward Irving’s 
ares strangely with this rude treatment “I think there 
en before this on Irving’s own part some negotiations over 
tkcaldy for release there, and of hinted hope towards 
gton, which was so infinitely miserable! And something 
nsed to gather long afterwards) might have come of it, had not 
dy been so peremptory and stood by its bond (as spoken or 
itten)—‘ bond or utter rum, Sir,—upon which Irving had 
rably submitted and resigned himself” 

lyle 1s the more entitled to 2 generous judgment after his 
that no man had less generous treatment during his lifetime 
ose indeed to be by their own acknowledgment the chief of the 
kary class in England, his residence was one of the show places 
England, and he spent his latter years lke Goethe at Weimar, 
centie of a circle which included from time to time all men notable 
r thought or action m the country, but by what tardy steps, through 
vhat forests of impediments, over what morasses of misconception 
znd misrepresentation did he nse! For the first twenty years of his 
iterary lfe he was commonly regarded as a vain-glorious rhapsodist 
who uttered rash judgments and absurd predictions with the air of a 
soothsayer The men who dominated the world of letters at that 
time, Brougham, Jeffrey and Macaulay, were of this opinion, only the 
coming men, still httle known anc of no weight in the balance of 
opimon, Mill, Emerson and Thackeray, held quite another estimate of 
him He began by translating “ Wilhelm Meister,” which was as much 
out of character with his life as 1f Wordsworth had translated George 
Sand’s “Indiana” He was upwarcs of forty years of age before his 
“French Revolution” raised him ar a stride to the first place among 
English men of letters For tweaty years there was not a single 
book he undertook (except translations) which was not refused— 
sometimes rudely and peremptorily refused—by publishers For 
two years after quitting Cra:genpu:tock for London his pen did not 
produce a shillng In the chmax of his strength we find this proud, 
sensitive man writing, as his wife says, “to the four winds” in quest 
of recommendations for a Professorship of Moral Philosophy, and not 
getting it after all So difficult did he find ıt to hve by hterature that 
he contemplated becoming an engmeer, a lawyer, a lecturer, or, if it 
proved practicable, a University professor, before he settled down to 
his proper work, that of a man of letters He saw great wrongs with 
the insight of a seer He discovered and insisted upon new truths 
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with passion and persuasion He was the greatest intellect 
age His hfe was given unsparingly to work which he inte 
benefit mankind He fostered the best prmciples of the } 
of his generation by his teaching of duty, and, per contr. 
clay of which he was made showed itsel? sometimes in 
and unéorgiving temper But to complain of this ıs ıt not 
that he was human, not superhuman? 












ENCH PEASANT BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE REVOLUTION. 


I BEFORE. 


HE first time we meet him, to my knowledge, 1s just about the 
end of the 12th century Who can forget the sombre figure 
strides across the dainty scene of Aucassen et Nicolette? Aucassin, 
1s courser, dreamy and lost m thought, goes nding towards the 
en-wood to find his true-love Nicolette At the edge of the forest 
passes the little herdboys, sittmg on their mantles on the grass, as 
y break bread at nones by the fountain’s edge These are 
ere children It 1s far later, when the sun 1s sinking, while the tears 
urse down the callow cheeks of Aucassin at the thought of his poor 
ove still unfound, ıt 1s deep in the forest glades that he meets the real 
French peasant 

“Right down an old green path rode Aucassin He looked before 
“hım and saw such a varlet as this Tall was he and wondrous foul of 
“feature, he had a great shock of coal-black hair, his eyes were a 
“full palm’s breadth apart Laige was his jowl, flat his great nose, 
“with a bioad nostril, and his thick lips were redder than roast meat, 
“yellow and unsightly were the teeth of hm Shod was he with hose 
“and shoon of oxhide, gartered a little lower than the knee with swathes 
“of hme bark, and he was wrapped in a great coarse cloak that 
“seemed to have two wrong sides to ıt He stood there, leaning on a 
“club, and he was sore afraid when he marked Aucassin riding towards 
“him 

“*Now God be with you, fair brother, said Aucassin 

“* God bless you,’ rephed the peasant hind 

“* And what do you here, for the love of God?’ said Aucassin 

“What’s that to you?’ said the other 

“* Nothing,’ said Aucassin ‘I spoke out of courtesy’ 

“*But you,’ said the peasant—‘ why do you weep and go so sad 
“*and sorry? Were J as rich a man as you, naught ın thts world should 
“make me shed a tear!’ 

“*Bah! Do you know who I am?’ said Aucassin 


l 
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“Yes You are Aucassin, the Count’s son And look hey 
“you'll tell why you go thus a-weeping, Pll tell you this busy 
ce mine 3 

“*Certes, said Aucassin, ‘gladly will I tell you Thus, 
“went a-hunting in the forest, having with me a certain 
“hound, the lovehest thing alive I have lost it, so I go 

“‘ Oho!’ cried the other ‘By the hear: in the Lord’s 
“‘ go crying for a stinking hound! Bad scan to me if I thim 
“better of you for that! Fie, there’s not so rich a m 
“land, but 1f your father besought him for ten, or fifteen, o 
“greyhounds, he would send them you right gladly But 
“weep and have a cause for weeping’ 

“< Why, brother?’ 

“Sire, I will tell you I was hired out to a mch peasant an 
“*his plough with four oxen And three days ago I had the mis 
“to lose the best of my oxen, Roget, the pride of all my team, 
“still I go arseeking These four days pasz, neither bite nor su 
“crossed my hps, for I dare not go near the town lest they pu 
“*in gaol Make good the loss I cannot, for I have nothing o 
“*own save the clothes I stand up im Anc a weary mother hav 
“and all she owned was a mattress, which they have taken from un 
“her, so she lies on the bare straw And that’s what irks me m 
“of all For havings come and go ‘To-day I’ve lost all So 
“* other day I might hope to win it back again, and pay for my lost d 
“all in good time Pd not waste a tear on the business were it no 
“for my mother And you weep for a stinking dog! Bad scan to 
“me if I think any the better of you for that’ 

“Here 1s speech of good comfort, fair brother!’ said Aucassin 
“* Good luck to you And how much might vour ox be worth?’ 

“í Sire, they ask twenty sols for the price of it, and I've not one 
“*faithing to the good’ 

“ Now look,’ said Aucassin , ‘ here 1s the money ın my purse, take it 
“and pay the fine’ 

“*Sire, many thanks And may you find the thing you go a- 
“seeking E: 

Were I wnting in French, I should make no apology for this long 
quotation , in France the poem of Aucassin 1s |.ttle known beyond the 
narrow circle of Romance philologists Habent sua fata libelli In 
- England the magic touch of a man of gemus has rested for one moment 
on this mediaeval page, leaving it glorious and public Of late these 
gentlemen of learned leisure, who once translated Horace, then Dante, 
have divided their activity between the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
and this same quaint conte-fable of Aucassin ard Nicolette, of which 
there are several excellent English versions But let the reader 
consider the passage we have roughly and Itterally rendered from 
Suchier’s edition, not as a literary exercise, but a3 a plain statement of 
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a portiait of the French peasant, grotesquely faithful, and even 
a speaking likeness Observe ae shock of black curling harr, 
nose, the broad jowl, the lips thick and ruddy, the stalwart 
t such may be seen at any fair in Southern or Central 
oubtless the anonymous author did not draw fiom life, he 
age of convention, and sumply took the canon of ygliness, 
m and his contemporaries fairness, slenderness to the point 
, long narrow eyes, a neat small nose, slim lps, a delicate 
hed with pmk, stood for the ideal of beauty But this is 
emoving the picture from reality by one degree To the 
world of the Middle Ages, the common was unclean, the vulgar 
popular type a thing of repulsion They confused the idea of 
ess and the idea of race And tas peasant, who had to be all 
Prince Charming so obviously was not—swarthy, squat, red- 
, bard-featured, rude, and a bit of a poltroon—becomes a hving 
of his fellows ploughing on the glebe or hoeing in the vineyard 
th what an airy touch our old poet has disengaged the different 
S of prince and peasant They are as true to-day as yesterday 
assin, with his facile courtesy, his gentle grace, has none the less 
fund of quiet reserve which mazks distinction “ Certainly, good 
rother, I will tell you what I seek I have lost my white greyhound, 
e loveliest thing alve” He speaks in a parable, and the secret of 
S heart remains a fountain sealed nothing ıs so vulgar as discretion 
the peasant on the contrary 1s a churl, with all the quick suspicion of 
chur! “ Mind your own business ” 1s his first word of greeting And 
yet how swiftly he slides into confidence and free-and-easy camara- 
erre! He has none of Aucassin’s delicate dissembling Each of 
these men is heart-broken for the sufferings of a woman dependent 
upon him But Aucassin goes dreaming of his lost betrothed—disin- 
terestedness, poetry, chivalry are his While the hind knows what it 
` costs to bring up a child, and has often seen his mother go hungry to 
give him a second bowl of pottage, so that he cherishes more than all 
the broken old woman who for his sake les on the bare straw “A 
“weary mother have I ”—une lasse mère avore Even to-day, m a 
French village, such an old, capable, worn-out mother is often the 
dearest romance of the peasant’s life 
The “vallet” of Aucassin was probably the ploughman of some 
métayer or peasant farmer on ihe system of half profits, equally 
divided between landlord and tenant In such a case, the lost ox, 
being part of the cheptel, or capital, of the farm, would have to be 
immediately replaced, ıt was certainly under-valued at twenty sols— 
say about four pounds of our money in purchasing power If the 
peasant cannot pay his fine, he must e’en take to the woods for an 
outlaw, lke Robin Hood and his merry men. But hke 
enough he would not stay there long From forest to forest, 
as stealthy as a weasel or a mole, he will put half the 
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length of France between himself and his disgrace, hire h 
out to some other farmer, lay by, glean, go a-faggoting, an 
day, when a good season has filled the barns, byres, vats and py 
all the countryside, he will offer his old master the price of 
and purchase of the King a free pardon, duly paid for Th 
Rémzsston of Charles V and Charles VI are full of such u 

The poetic gamut of the Middle Ages was restricted 
were deemed worthy of immortality ın verse The anger o 
and all worthy knights, heroic deeds by flood and field; o: 
coming of spring , the revolt of young wives against their tyra 
especially unlawful, or strange adventures and the subtletie 
enchantment, or the dire 1evenge of the 7aZouz, the injured hy 
or the treason of the traitor in the camp These are fit subj 
song and story, especially when they pass in a world above the c 
a world where Aucassin, Lord of Beaucaire, and Nicolette, Prin 
Carthage, belong, indeed, by night of birth, but where a mere s 
peasant ıs out of place Once or twice a countryman lounges 
the stage of some medieval fablzau, generally in comic guise 
few weaving songs for women, and caroles or glees and catches 
dancing in a ring still echo the songs and dances which ın all ages, a 
even to-day, are so pleasant a feature in the rural life of France 
save for such waifs and strays we must let slip a century and a half e: 
quitting Aucassin, we find again a mention of the peasant in Frenc 
hterature And this time he stands before us redoubtable, insurgent 
an assassin 5 


I 


Be sure we see him at his worst, for his chromicler, Froissart, was 
somewhat intolerant of the common sort, and ever at heart a contemptor 
of the mob He thought “ grand pitié et dommage quand méchans 
“ gens sont au-dessus des vaillants hommes” (translate when the lower 
classes are set above their betters), nor deemed that any provocation 
could warrant open mutmy Yet even Froissart owns that the 
peasants’ rising was not without some sort of excuse, while the Monk 
of St Demis (a hberal soul), writes “They cculd no longer suppoit 
“the ills which oppressed them, and seeing that their lords, far from 
“ defending them, used them worse than their enemies, the peasants 
“thought they had a nght to rebel, taking their vengeance into their 
“hands” Here, as nearly always in the history of France, a tacit 
breach of contract ıs the root of revolution Let the nobles live on 
their lands, defend them in wartime, cultivate them in time of peace, 
and the peasants will submit to tax, and corvée, to sult and injury, 
and scarcely murmur But ’ware the coward, and ’ware the absentee 

After the English victory at Poitiers, an outburst of patriotic anger 
and revolt—such as in our own days produced the Commune— 
brought about the Jacquere The peasant was made to 
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and reap, he ploughed and reaped, ,the noble was 
to fight and conquer, if he fought and could not 
——worse still if he could not fight—he was as a tare in the 
less, noxious, to be cast to the burnmg While the nobles 
were captive in the English camp, the defenceless country- 
he North were pillaged and ruined And the farmers and 
rose in their wrath, declaring that their masters “ Lomnzssozent 
ssovent le royaume de France”, and so, says Froissart, they 
ntence of death upon them A certain Guillaumé Caillet led 
, his mckname, Jacques Bonhomme, has stuck to the French 
ever since Soon he had a following of a hundred thousand 
1erce, ignorant, untrained as a hundred thousand gorillas—and 
ere their excesses Froissart can scarce contain his horror, and 
ore his wonder, at the exploits of “ Zes uvzlains, nowrs and petits, 
és mal armés” ‘True, most of the men of the ruling class, of a 
ing age, were absent The Jacques made bonfires of more than 
y castles Three hundred ladies and damsels—as pitiable as our 
grandmothers at Delhi—escaped their loathly embraces and fled 
oss country into the town of Meaux, where they took refuge in the 
rket How the King of Navarre and the Count of Forx rode across 
rance to their relief, kilhng the villamous Jacques “in great heaps, 
lıke beasts,” hunting them down, in a battue, driving them into the 
Aarne to drown, burning wholesale them and their villages, and 
finally setting free unharmed the hapless, happy dames of Meaux 
All this 1s ıt not written in the chronicles of Froissart ? 


Ii 


Despite this direful vengeance at the end of it, the Jacquerie had left 
the French peasant conscious of his force He had learned that 
nobles are mortal men and can perish by fire, scythe-cut, or blow of 
club as certamly as Jacques himself Henceforth, let them respect his 
women and his horned cattle! Jacques Bonhomme 1s, on the whole, a 
patient fellow Let the nobles do their duty, and keep their hands 
from his wife, his daughter and his herds, and ıt ıs astounding what he 
will submit to exactions growing year by year, and corvées such as a 
decadent fancy may invent He will beat the moats all night when 
my lady ıs lying ın, lest the croaking of the frogs disturb her delicate 
slumbers Only let my lord keep to his part of the bargain and respect 
Jacques Bonhomme’s womenkind and those two white oxen in his 
stall, those 


Deux grands bœufs blancs marqués de roux, 
which (as Pierre Dupont, who knew him well, declares) the French 


peasant, although no bad husband, still holds a°httle dearer than 
his wife The murders recorded in the Lettres de Rémission, as com- 
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‘he would appeal to the justice of my lord governor of the 
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mitted by the labourer upon the persons of his betters, are n 
always caused by rape or cattle raids On such occasions these “ 
“ables personnes et gens de labeur” have ever shown the; 
capable of a desperate courage , on such occasions the “ croqug 
not fear to raise his club of greenwood and dust the embroide' 
of his lege lord, even to risk of his life and damage of his li 
happened to Francois Rabault, Seigneur d’Ivay, or, mor 


drawing down condign punishment on the head of the noble 
indeed, the ravisher of one village beauty wes condemned to 
the Courts of Bordeaux And for such reasons more than one L 
of a country gentleman had his manor sacked or even burned, 
be seen in the vast manuscript treasure of the Lettres de Rémzssz 
those printed by the care of M Douét d’Arcq, and ın a ne 
charming volume “Gentilhommes Campagnards de I Anci 
“France,” by M Pierre de Vaissiére 
` The village Hampden flourishes in France, where Jacques has 
had a keen sense of his nghts Ever since the Romans‘bent t 
stubborn shoulders, still unwilling, beneath the yoke, this sa 
independent race of hardy crofters has never ceased to dream—f n 
of liberty, ın the magnificent, maginative, political sense—at least 
freedom, of standing up in one’s own plot of ground, if not in one 
province, master of one’s fate Centuries before the French Revol 
tion, the first dim forebodings of that dream were taking shape ın the 
brains of those quick-handed Croquants, Pastoreaux, Jacques, or 
Gauthiers From the sands of Sologne or the plains of Bne, but more 
especially from the Celtic mountains of the Morvan and Auvergne, ever 
and anon they would rush ın eruption, like an old volcanic force ever 
untamed, destroying the superficial civilisation of the aristocratic world 
But more often the volcano slept ın peace The peasant asked for 
httle here below 
On the whole we may say that, from the end of the Hundred Years 
War till the middle of the 16th century, the peasant lived on excellent 
terms with his masters, fairly prosperous and passably content The 
nobles of those times dwelt ın their villages, dealing “ basse et moyenne 
“ justice,” punishing petty offences, redressmg minor wrongs, settlng 
the quarrels of neighbours, sending a good soup to the sick, relieving 
the necessitous, cultivating their own lands, not themselves too far 
removed from the humble interests of the soil, and yet, none the less, 
examples of a broader life, an ampler culture to the poor at their gates. 
Even so in his manor dwelt Michel Eyquem, Lord of Montaigne, and 
if the ordinary country gentleman was more often as simple of spirit 
as noble of birth, and sometimes even brutal and violent, he appears on 
the whole to have been a fairly good landlord Foreign visitors to 
France marvel at his attachment to the soil “ The nobles in France,” 
writes Soranzo, the Venetian Ambassador in 1558, “ —and this style of 
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le’ comprises alike the gentry and the prince—do not dwell in 
arge towns, but in their villages where their castles stand” 
n their lands and reaping the profit of them, the French gentry 
easants under them became notable husbandmen The end 
h and the 16th centunes saw endless forests reclaimed, 
rained, and fields of wheat flourishing in place of the scrub 
ine rush Claude de Seyssel estimates the land under cultiva- 
g the reign of Louis XII, as one-third of the kingdom, and, 
Bodin writes “Depuis cent ans on a défrichi un infin: de 
et de landes” Peace reigned abroad, activity at home, 
and men were anımated by the same interests, if one of our 
gentlemen goes to Court be sure his letters will be full, not of 
of the King’s glory, but rather of instructions to those at home 
aey forget not to gather the stones fiom the fields, hoe the barley, 
he hay, weed the kitchen garden prune the trees, shear the sheep, 
teep the hemp 
ne Court, still less the town, offered few attractions to the country 
leman of the 16th century Yet, turn the page Quite early in 
17th century the rural exodus has begun, and the country cousins 
e trooping to Fontainebleau and Versailles from their deserted 
lages The Court, the Army, attract these noble sons of the soil as 
candle draws the moth The highly centralised Government of the 
ings Lowis—13th, 14th 15th and 16th of the name—draws to the 
Court all the resources of France, and disposes at Versailles of all 
advancement and favour St Simon accuses the King of augmenting 
the splendour of his Court with a view to sapping the independence of 
his nobles, “La cour devient un manège de la politique du despotisme— 
“le ro1 veut épuiser tout le monde et le réduire peu à peu à dépendre 
“entièrement de ses bienfaits” So the old manors were forgotten , 
an agent took the rents that paid for the laced coats at court , the fields 
became marsh and forest again, and my lord thought no longer of 
shearing his sheep and harrowing his corn, but of serving His Majesty 
in the Army or ın the palace of Versailles For here also 








They also serve who only stand and wait 


And no man in the kingdom was so unenviable as that honest country 
gentleman, faithful to his father’s fields, of whom, on mention of his 
name, the King would say with cold disapproval “Je ne le vois 
“jamais ” 

Absolute monarchy was the ruin of the French peasant, or at least 
his moral ruin, for the absence of hus lord, while depriving him of his 
one glimpse into a world a little larger than his own, was sometimes 
incidentally the occasion of enlarging the narrow field of Jacques 
Bonhomme My lord spent a terrible deal at Versailles Dress, play, 
an outfit for the wars, soon ran away with the parental inheritance 
Often enough the agent had to sell (and pretty much for what it would 
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fetch) a strip of meadow here, a spinney there Now, while my Ic 
always spending, the peasant on the other hand was in a pe 
favourable position for saving Money scarcely ever left h 
grasp He paid his rent chiefly in kind, stock, corvées and qy 
one sort or another , but he sold his cattle and crops for com 
and puj the treasured sols and livres in some safe place 
rafter or under the hearthstone The corvée was the mak 
peasant; pure profit to his thinking, since ne only paid in 
sinew, instead of lessening his hoard of secret com He m 
lord’s meadows, mended his roads, carried his “grist, and w 
fodder, lent his cart and horse for transport, worked on the 
many days a month with nary a penny of wage, was h 
hampered, overworked, if you lke, but the corvée 
form of purchase, and the form his soul preferred In ex 
he had his cot and his fields, the mght to fatten his p 
in the oakwood, the nght to pasture his cow on the grassy ed 
the lane, the right of gleaning his master’s corn ın the fields, his fa 
in the forest, with the dried beech-leaves which stuffed his bed, 
foddered his kine Every corvée brought him in some spe 
advantage, so that, while his masters were -unning a break-neck r 
to run at Court, Jacques Bonhomme was buying, out of their paren! 
acres, here a strip of rye and there a cabbage patch mconsıdera 
snippets of land scattered here and there, up and down the countr 
side, presenting no importance to the eye, but representing a sma 
estate increasing with every generation Jacques’ grandson may b 
Georges Dandin! The 17th century has httle but mockery for th 
peasant-parvenu who marries the squire’s daughter But his son, 
ennobled by the mother’s gentility (for there are many houses o Ze 
ventre anoblit), may carry arms and be a gentleman Even without 
this maternal warrant, there are short cuts to gentility, for the snob 1s 
of no generation or society but pan-endemic, so to speak, in all hıghly- 
civilised centres, and Moliére shows us his Arnolphe who ennobles 
himself with scant ado and calls himself M de la Souche 


Et dun vieux tronc pourri de votre métairie 
Vous faites dans le monde un nom de sexgneurie 


Je sais un paysan qu’on appelait Gros-Pierre, 

Qui, n’ayant pour tout bien qu’un seul quartier de terre, 
Y fit tout à lentour faire un fossé bou-beux 

Et de Monsieur de l'Isle en prit le nom pompeux. 


IV 
While Mohére shows us the peasant growing fat on the fruits of his 
master’s recklessness and absence, La Bruyére, with his profound and 
moral vision of things, reveals the other face of absenteeism: the 
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shed standard of virtue, decency, comfort, ın the deserted 
; the peasants smking almost to the condition of savages, 
g nothing on themselves, and living only in one thought—how 
enough to buy a rood of land, the land itself, ill-cultivated and 
y its absent owners merely as a game preserve or an invest- 
vergrown with rush and bramble, returning to the bog or the 
as of old Few spectacles can have been more harrowing to 
1al or moral eye than the French villages of the 17th and 18th 
1€S 

ere be certainly fierce and shy wild arlimals, male and female, 
aie scattered up and down our countryside They are sun- 
ned to a sort of dull black, and walk bent towards the earth they 
live, on straightening themselves they show, it ıs true, a human 
ce, and, ın fact, they are men and women, they withdraw from the 
lds at nightfall to their dens where they sup on black bread, roots 
water They spare their fellow men the labours of seed time and 
arvest, and do not deserve to lack the bread they sow” 

Could Swift have exhaled more generously his saeva zndiguatzo ? 
Bruyére, the deepest and tenderest mind of his generation, was 
erefore a man of wrath “Seizures for debt, and the bailff’s man m 
he house, the removal of furniture distrained, prisons, punishment, 
ortures, all these things may be just and legal But what I can 
never see without the renewal of astonishment 1s the ferocity of man 
‘to man” 

But especially was La Bruyère a man of wrath when his mind’s - 
eye fell on rural France The Italian and Spanish travellers who in 
the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries showed themselves so sensible to 
the charm of country life in France would no longer, could they 
have revisited the scene, have found the least occasion for their 
praises The nobles of France no longer dwelt ın their castles, among 
their peasants, protecting the village at their gates , and our philosopher 
wonders how lords, who might have lodged at home ın a spacious 
palace, with a suite for the summer planned to the North, and winter 
quarters open to the sun, should count themselves happy to he in a 
miserable entresol at the Louvre with scarce a closet for their wives 
to receive their guests in In the eternal round from Paris-to Versailles, 
Versailles to Marly, Marly to Fontainebleau, and thence to Paris, what 
time has my lord to think of the hundred or so poor households whose 
labours bring ın his hundred thousand livres of revenue? An agent 
collects the rents, and if the peasant be too poor to hght a fire in 
winter, within sight of my lord’s forests, 1f he go clad in a sheepskin or 
a ragged sack , 1f he go without bread to eat—be sure it’s not the fault 
of my Lord Duke He ıs the kindest soul alive He has not the 
shghtest wish to oppress his tenants He has only forgotten them! 
“ And 1s not all this a presage for the future? ” breaks off La Bruyère 

Again and agam he reiterates his warning, finding something 
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unnatural and shocking in the complete divorce between tov, 
country Scarce a man at Court could tell a flax plant fron 
or wheat from barley—don’t speak to them of fallow fields ¢ 
math, of laying down a vine or marking a tree for the ax 
phiases are no longer French, it seems If once in a way, 
occasiofi of a hunting party or a Royal progress, my Lord Duke p 
to the home of his ancestors, and decides to open his purse-strin 
spend money on the place, be sure he has some fine scheme 
avenue right through the heart of the forest, or a terrace ral 
arcades with an orangery, or a fountain with a piece of artificia 
which he takes the village brooks to feed But reclaim a marshi 
a wood, rebuild the tenants’ cottages? Never! These be pursuit 
rustics Nay, cries La Bruyère, and we hear the tears in his proph 
voice “Rendre un cœur content, combler une âme de joie, prév 
“d'extrémes besoins ou y remédier?—la curiosité des grands 
“sétend pas jusque là! ” 

Immured in the circle of their own delights and interests, the no 
of France had lost touch with the peasants The country, to ple 
them, must be all in moor and forest, good for game, and the fert 
plain of Brie 1s less to their fancy than the wastes of Champag 
Meanwhile, in his abandoned village, Jaccues Bonhomme—who 
landlord is no longer the frend, protector, justice of the peace, b 
merely a tom-fool in a laced coat, who cannot tell a blade of wheat whe 
he sees it (for the contempt is reciprocal)—Jacques Bonhomme 
continues to starve, to sweat, to diddle my lord’s agent, to curb his 
back to the blow and his heart to the sod, to suffer, labour, spare, till his 
stocking 1s full of hard-earned pence and pounds, and his mind a wilder- 
ness of savage and sordid squalor, without an idea, an ideal, nay, a hope 
or a feeling, beyond the land What wonder if the son of the peasant 
enriched be so often the vulgar parvenu we see in Moliére and 
Manvaux? Rather let us marvel that sometimes he turns out a capable 
man, soldier or statesman, who quits the glebe to save his country. 
But a Colbert, for instance, or even a Georges Dandin, 1s no longer a 
French peasant. Let us return to our sheep and their shepherds 


V 


A hundred years later than La Bruyère, ın 1787, another generous 
mind, another traveller of lıberal views, less profound than the French 
philosopher, yet accurate, alert and well-mformed bnef, an Enghsh 
country gentleman—a certain Mr Arthur Young, of Bradfield Hall, 
Suffolk—was to visit the provinces of France and write his impressions 
of the French peasant Arthur Young, hke his forerunner, is a man 
of feelng The social state of the poor preocctpies him no less than 
the condition of French agniculture, which 1s the original cause of his 
journey Great ıs his wrath against the noble absentees who neglect | 
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nds which their extravagance exhausts For still Versailles, like 
deep-iooted ulcer, absorbs and corrupts the forces of France, 
ne noble continues to spend the revenues of a farm on the lace 
bons of a coat, or to turn out a countryside of crofters ın order 
ge a deer forest Of late a new fashion, inspired by Rousseau, 
eed revived the prestige of the long-neglected country-house , 
ode obliges the great of the earth to spend a summer month or 
n rusticating at their rural seats, the Queen has a dairy-farm at 
1on, milkmaids and shepherds are the rage And no doubt even 
uperficial contact between the noble and Nature, the peasant and 
Andlord, was better than an absolute divorce, only ıt came too 

Both the noble and the peasant have detenorated during the 
centuries that they have lived apart On the one hand the 
eless selfishness of the cavalier, on the other a rancorous squalor, a 
did and sometimes a servile disrespect The “ foppery and nonsense ” 
F the country gentry struck Arthur Young no less painfully than 
he folly of those “ glittering beings of Versailles,” to whose fine coats 
Here sacrificed the well-being anc decency of rural France There 
vere, no doubt, in the number of them a fair percentage of good 
andlords, just and coarse, prouc and poor, such as M Pierre de 
Vaissière shows us in his recent volume, “Les Gentilhommes 

Campagnards” But an honouraple and mediocre minority could not 
suffice to heal the breach, widened by centuries of absence, which 
divided peasant and landlord 

The new-fangled residence of the nch in their summer seats did, ın 
point of fact, but httle to ameliorate’ the condition of their poorer 
neighbours The peasants to them were as the pigs, for whom a sty 1s 
all sufficent Our English gentleman farmer pauses at Combourg, the 
old patrimonral hall of Chateaubriand, at that time a youth under 
twenty, occupied with his earliest hterary efforts This 1s how the 
historic manor of René strikes the owner of Bradfield Hall — 

« One of the most brutal, filthy places that can be seen. mud houses, 
“no windows, and a broken pavement Yet here 1s a chateau and 
“inhabited Who 1s this Mons de Chateaubriand, the owner, that has 
“ nerves strung for a residence amidst such filth and poverty? Below 
“this hideous heap of wretchedness 1s a fine lake, surrounded by 
« well-wooded inclosures” Nor ıs this an isolated instance Every- 
where in France he tells the same tale—“ the poor people seem poor 
«indeed! ”-—“ what a vice 1s t and even a crime that the gentry, 
‘instead of being the cherishers and benefactors of their poor neigh- 
“bours, should thus, by the abomination of feudal rights, prove mere 
“tyrants” 

Thus the landlord’s summer residence on this estate was but a 
convemience to himself and no advantage to the tenantry He went 
home to wear out his old clothes, to consume the produce of his lands, 
to economise more or less sordidly for a forthcoming burst of splendour 
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at Versailles The only country luxury he cared for was the ¢ 
preserve and the deer forest In many districts the peasants mig 
weed or hoe their crops lest they disturb the young partndge 
manure their lands near the forest, lest the flavour of the ga 
impaired , nor mow their hay before a certain date, however favi 
the season , nor cut the stubble afte: harvest lest they ruin the 
of the young birds Should the wild boar or the deer quit their 
glades and thickets, and wander afield, destroying the farmer’s ¢ 
he might not shoot them or do them any injury Says Arthur Yo 
“ Great lords love too much an environ of forest, boars and hunt 
“instead of marking their residence by the accompamment of 
“and well-cultivated farms, clean cottages and happy peasants ” 
the nobles planted turnips on the waste heaths and moors, there 
(he thought) have been no Revoiution 

The feudal privileges of the French nobles seemed shocking aj 
unnatural to our free-born English squire They were exempt fiom 
taxation, of which the burden fell entirely on the humbler sort Th 
corvées, which had originally been a convenient exchange of servic 
between master and man—so much toil for so much land or so muc 
protection, or so many specified perquisites and privileges—ha 
degenerated into a tyrannous abuse, enforced with endless fines an 
quitrents payments of so many fowls, so much butter, so much corn 
so much transport, with the mending of all manorial roads and WEIS, 
with death-duties and marniage-dues, with the servitude of employing 
only the manorial mill, the manorial winepress, the manorial baking- 
oven, and in addition to all this, which was in fact his rent paid m 
kind and labour, the peasant of the 1 7th and 18th centuries was 
abusively charged a fixed and heavy ient in com, a drot de lerrage, 
so that he paid twice over for his miserable cabin and few acres of 
land, while with every half century fresh corvées—corvées by custom, 
corvées by usage of the fief, corvées by seigneurial decree, and servitudes 
of every sort complicated his intolerable condition No wonder that 
Jacques Bonhomme began to murmur and, in nis dim slow way, to 
meditate the possibility of change 

On the 12th of July, 1787, our land apostle of turmips was walking 
up a long hill near Chalons ın order to relieve his tired beast, and, so 
walking, was joined by a woman of the people, with whom he entered 
into conversation She began, as ıs the manner of her sort, to complan 
of hard times, and said that France was indeed a most distressful 
country This woman at no great distance might have been taken 
for sixty or seventy, so bent was her figure, her face so furrowed and 
roughened by labour in the fields “ Demanding her reasons, she said 
“that her husband had but a morsel of land, one cow, anda poor httle 
“horse, yet they had a franchar of wheat (about 42Ibs) and three 
“chickens to pay as a quit rent to one seigneur, and four franuchars 
“of oats, one chicken and a sol to pay to another, besides very heavy 
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es and other taxes She had seven children, and the cow’s milk 
d to make the soup 

t why, instead of a horse, do you not keep another cow?’ 

, her husband could not carry his produce so well without a 
, and asses are little used in the country It was said at 
t’ (she went on) ‘that something was to be done by some 
folks for the poor, but she did not know how or who 
od sends us better, car les tailles et les droits nous écrasent’” 

, methinks, is a companion picture to Aucassin and his driver of 


VI 


ung, with some slight exaggeration, rates one-third of the French 
tory as belonging to the peasant on the eve of the great Revolution 
editress, Miss Betham Edwards, has taken pains to venfy this 
umption, and in consequence assuies us that not more than one- 
purth of French land belonged to the labourer in 1787 Be sure that 
us quarter of the kingdom was the richest and the most highly 
‘Itrvated Here was no waste land, no marsh, no deer-forest, no 
ame-preserve Not far from Montpellier our traveller was struck with 
e luxuriant vegetation of a rocky district, composed for the chief part 
huge boulders, yet enclosed and planted with the most industrious 
ttention “Every man has an olive, a mulberry, an almond or a peach 
‘tree scattered among the rocks, so that the whole ground ıs covered 
“with the oddest mixture of these plants and bulging roots 

“ Such a knot of active husbandmen, who turn their rocks mto scenes 
“ of fertility, because, I suppose, ¢hezr own, would do the same by the 
“wastes if animated by the same beneficent principle” Again, one 
day near Pau he came across a scene “so new to me in France that I 
“could scarce believe my eyes a succession of many well-built, tight 
“and comfortable farming cottages, built of stone and covered with 
“tles, each having its little garden enclosed by clpt thorn-hedges, 
“with plenty of peach and other fruit trees, some fine oaks scattered 
“im the hedges, and young trees nursed up with so much care that 
“ nothing but the fostering love of the owner could effect anything hke 
“st An ar of neatness, warmth and comfort breathes over the whole 
“Tt is all in the hands of little proprietors without the farms being 
“so small as to occasion a vicious and miserable population Pro- 
“ prietorship 1s visible ın the new-built houses and stables, the little 
“ gardens, the hedges, the courts before the doors, even in the coops 
“ for poultry and the sties for pigs” 

More than a hundred years after the Revolution we may pause and 
admire the picture of these httle farms, as they flourshed on the very 
eve of that great upheaval, considering the condition that they represent 
as the happiest and most favourable for a rural district 

While Arthur Young was visiting and graphically describing the 
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villages of France, a man of considerable gifts, but always, 1 
days as ın these, an obscure individual, without 1enown or infl 
was actually living in one of these hamlets and constantly ob, 
what went on before his eyes. Even to-day, even among the ; 
of his period, few had heard the name of J J Gauthier, Cu 
Lande de Gul, when, in February, 1903, a young historian, 
La Lande, exhumed his Essaz sur les moeurs champétres, and p 
a series of extracts from it in the Revue Bleue Published 
first trme in 1787—the very year of Young’s travels—the Essay 
Curé de la Lande never attained the least celebrity, the 
wind of the Revolution caught it in its eddy and engul 
along with drift of more importance The tiny book, preserved 4 
sole copy existing m the Municipal Library of Alencon, has to 
more value and more interest than ıt could have possessed a hund 
years ago It 1s a series of rustic portraits in the taste of the tu 
but obviously drawn from hfe, and betraying :n their hvely unpfractis 
touch the hand of the gifted amateur, who often has that kna 
of catching a likeness which escapes your heaven-born artist’s ski 
We see the Curé, himself a peasant—avaricious by nature and breeding 
yet charitable by grace—as he tramps the wincy downs at lambing-t1 
to count his tithe, implacable ın the assertion of his nights, were 
merely to half a calf’s head or a dozen starveling pears, yet capab 
of sharing his food and dividing his last faggot with the poorest of hi§ 
flock He looks not much wealthier himself, as he strides across the 
scene, his stalwart limbs clad in an old patched cassock, with his 
summer soutane flung across his shoulders, to serve as a plaid, above a 
worn-out judge’s gown, picked up second-hand From his rusty wig 
to his vast and heavy high-low shoes, the Curé ıs as ill-accoutred as 
any peasant of his flock And he 1s scarce possessed of a more 
hberal education, he exorcises the thunderbolt with bell and book, 
and sprinkles with holy water the unfertile field 

The Curé’s parishioners are as superstitious as himself, but 
singularly devoid of any real rehgious feeling “The farmer is 
“Christian enough in outward things The Holy Virgin has a niche 
“over his door and he lights a taper there on feast days He goes to 
“church on high days and holdays, and takes the communion at 
“Easter But he has no great opmion of his parish priest, who rates 
“hım for beating his wife and forbids him to place out his money at 
“usury And as for his morals he holds that an act 1s bad or 
“good according to what you risk by it, so that, if he see no rope 
“a-dangling as the consequence of his deed, he will suppose it good or 
“at least indifferent . Yon farmer m the market place is an 
“honest man, he has not stolen the heifer he pushes before him 
“Only he knows the beastie’s weak points and will contrive to sell 
“it you before you find them out He has fed ıt up, curled and combed 

“at, chosen the propitious moment—be sure he will not acquaint you 
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1 what may not meet the eye . The vet ıs mote thought of - 
the doctor in our village If a cow sicken, the farmer 1s anxious 
rorried, tries this drug and that, sends for the horse-leech But 
Gaffer in the ingle droop and die, no one thinks of the doctor, 
uld any one of the household stay at home ın harvest-time to 
bn his last hour There goes Goodman What’s-y6ur-name 
s well-to-do, and has added field to field But hear him talk, 
suppose him poorer than the very beggar in the church porch. 
always grumbling Corn foz sowing costsea mint of money, 
es are hard, Že never has the luck to make a bargain at the Fair , 
ll him he is comfortably off, and you'll offend him mortally Call 
a poor beggar as loud as you please, he will like you all the 
Well, such is our poor fallen human nature! We could make 
uch thumbnail sketches in any village anywhere to-day What ıs 
eculiar to pre-Revolutionary France 1s the respective attitudes of rich 
nd poor The poorest of the rich are sustained by a proper pride, a 
ense of their superiority, inconceivable to-day The poor gentleman 
ay live in a tawdry manor, tumbling about his ears for lack of due 
pairs, m his sordid seclusion, with no superior and few equals to 
enlarge his mind by their society, one thing alone emerges from the 
qualid round of his privations, and that 1s his ancestral pride. 

“He holds the art of writing a mere mechanical exercise” (says our 
Curé), “and thinks he knows enough for a gentleman if he can sign 
“his name He has a high idea of his birth and his prerogatives, and 
“keeps his painted coat of arms bnght and fresh ın the church porch. 
“He treats his peasant hke a despot, dispenses justice, extorts his 
“manorial rights, exacts his thirteenth with mgour He 1s exempt 
“from taxes But his old manor has neither turret nor dovecot (the 
“outward signs of Noblesse) and he can boast neither of fiefs nor 
“vassals Still he is none the less a noble Madame is never seen 
“without her Fontange (a lace head-dress), though she be busy with 
“her housekeeping—nay, though we find her in the stable, milking 
“the cows There ıs no woman-servant at the manor house, but an 
“odd lad about cooks and gardens, serves at table and 1ubs down the 
“horse Monsieur, in constant alarm lest he be taken for a commoner, 
“goes, on Sunday mornings, not indeed to church, where he has no 
“pew, but to the churchyard, where he sits during service, his hound 
“and his gun beside him, careful that some pale beam of his superior 
“rank may set off his condition in every circumstance” 

These needy gentry, the shabby-genteel—the “half-sirs” as they 
say in Ireland—are almost tke only nobles to be met with in rural 
districts The castle 1s shut up from time immemonial, its great solid 
walls and huge keep stand empty, save for the agent’s residence My 
lord is at Versailles The French peasant never gives a thought to 
his absent Grace Listen to the Curé of La Lande 
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“Came ye straight m descent from Bernaré the Dane, or the fa 
“Osmond, though your ancestors were lege men of Merov, 
“Charlemagne, yet hope not, poor gentleman, that Hodge ha; 
“reverence for your title and rank Wear your orders, gird q 
“sword, and go to the Cattle Fair, the best cf you will meet y 
“respectethan John tne Burgess with his good cloak and 
“wallet stuffed with com I know not why, but this brutis 
“has lost all confidence in the word of a man of rank, of old s 
“esteemed” This stubborn and stalwart disrespect, this 
irreverence of the French peasant, struck more than one acute obs 
on the eve of ’89 Mirabeau, in his “L’Am des Hommes,” 
remarked the same trait, but not without supplying an explanati 
“In my own lifetime” (he writes) “I have seen a great change in 
“relations of landlord and peasant Our lords, always absent 
“Court, are no longer of any use or service to their tenantry, and it 1 
“natural that, forgetting. they should also be forgot” 


Mary DUCLAUX 
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ONVINCED Free Traders are too prone to explain the survival 

C of, or the reversion to, Protection by the greed of a few dominant 
ndustrial interests and the short-sighted policy of the masses, who 
refer indirect to direct taxes, and are easily persuaded that other 
eople pay them. Protection, moreover, makes its appeal to the 
producer, professing to safeguard his interests, and, though every 
producer ıs likewise a consumer, the former function ıs more exigent. 
a promise of high wages carries more weight than a threat of high 
prices, because the average man looks more closely to his earnings 

than to his expenditure 

But behind all this there le two tendencies and two sentiments 
relating to them which Free Traders have ignored Free Trade makes 
no provision to secure that industzy and an industrial population shall 
| reman attached to any partıcular piece of earth On the contrary, 
the assumption ıs that both capıtal and labour shall easıly transfer 
themselves from the place which they have hitherto occupied to any 
other portion of the industrial world where they can earn higher profits 

or wages, and that ıt 1s desirable they should do so Thus inside the 
“Free Trade” area of England itself, the forces of the Industral 
Revolution took away the important textile industry of the Eastern 
counties, transferring ıt to Lancashire, and destroyed the flourishing 
iron industry of Sussex and Kent, absorbing it in the new industries 
upon the Northern and Midland coal fields If this suckage of trade 
and population may happen from the free play of natural economic 
forces within this or any other country, may we not expect a similar 
result from a grouping of countries, trading with one another as freely 

as the different parts of England trade with one another? Where 
capital and labour can pass quickly, easily and cheaply, from one country 
to another, what ıs there to prevent a nation, whose land ıs less well ’ 
adapted to modern industrial requirements than other nations with 
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which she is ın close commercial intercourse, from being stripp; 
large portions of her trade and her industrial population? Th 
no guarantee under Free Trade that any single industry or any 
industrial population shall stay permanently fixed in the politic 
termed Great Britain What :s there to ensure the continuanc 
‘great staple, textile, metal and other manufactures in the 
supposing that the world-competition, upon which we are now e 
‘makes ıt evident that the capital and labour they employ 
more profitably emplcyed elsewhere, ın America, in India or 
Or, if the labour will not flow so easily or so quickly on to th 
area of employment, the capital will go and leave it impotent 
industry Many Protectionists are persueded that the relative advz 
ages for manufactures and commerce, which England possessed dur 
the greater part of the 19th century, are disappearing, and that oth 
nations, by cheaper or more industrious labour, greater enterpri 
ın organisation and invention, or easier access to raw materials, hav 
undermined our industrial prosperity These competitive forces, often 
assisted by foreign fiscal policy, af they are allowed to operate withou 
resistance on our part, may serve to dran Great Britain of much 
of her most profitable manufacturng and commercial enterpris 
Now Free Trade doctrme and practices offer no resistance to such 
movement According to Free Trade, if the soil, climate, position an 
other natural conditions of these islands no longer offer sufficient 
inducements to retain capital and labour in employment thus, they 
should be free to flow elsewhere the work of the world must 
and ought to be done wherever it can be done most cheaply and most 
efficiently Free Trade, in a word, stands for the maximum production 
of world-wealth and for the largest remuneration of capital and labour 
engaged ın producing it, but ıs regardless of the ZocaZe upon which this 
wealth ıs produced and consumed Free Trade assumes inter- 
nationalism. 

Now the Protectionist, taking his stand on national patriotism, 1s 
seriously concerned to keep as much industry and as large a population 
as possible within the hmits of these islands, and our Imperial 
Protectiomst of to-day is willing to place restzictions upon foreign 
trade in order to keep within the limits of the British Empire a large 
population, who shall earn a hving wage for their labour and a hving 
profit on their capital 

The most important change in modern history ıs the growing 
severance between the political and the industrial limits of national life 
as a political unit a Bnitish citizen ıs confined in his mterests to 
these isles, as an industrial unit, he may be far more closely identified 
with China, South America, or Russia This severance between 
political and industrial interests everywhere seems to threaten political 

* solidarity, and sets up two tendencies, Imperialism and Protection 
Imperialism represents a more or less conscious and organised effort of 
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on to expand its old political boundaries, and to take in by 
ation other outside countries where its citizens have acquired 
ndustrial interests Protection represents the converse tendency, 
t to prevent industrial interests from wandering outside the 
limits of the nation, to keep capital and labour employed 
e political area, confining extra-nationakrelations to cgmmerce 
he narrower limits of the term. Modern Conservatism, con- 
or the territorial mtegrity of national lıfe, pursues both policies, ` 
ing political control, contracting industrial life, in order to try 
leserve the identity of the politics and industry of its citizens 
resents the struggle of a deformed and belated nationalism 
st the growing spirit which everywhere 1s breaking through the 
ational limits and ıs laying the economic foundation for the 
ng mter-nationalism. 
his 1s the inner meaning of the new wave of Protectionism in 
agland Its adherents fear lest England’s natural advantages of soil, 
imate, position, labour-power and business-enterprise should not 
iffice in the turmoil of keen world-competition to keep enough industry 
thm our national or imperial soil The traditional policy of game- 
eserving impels them to have recourse to similar methods of pre- 
erving trade withm the ring-fence of the national or imperial 
omumions 
Along with this sentiment works an allied sentiment of self- 
sufficiency It 1s not enough that Great Britain should keep a large 
volume of industry within her shores she must defend herself against 
another implication of Free Trade, an excessive division of world- 
labour, which, by specialising the work of a nation, robs it of self- 
suficiency Even if Great Britain is strong enough to retain her 
fair share of world-industry, Free Trade, by confining British industry 
more and more to certam specific branches of manufacture and 
commerce, increases her dependence for the prme necessaries of 
national hfe upon the good will anc regular industry of other nations 
When a nation depends for the supply of its daily bread upon the 
economic activity of other nations, «ts political dependence 1s felt to 
be imperiled Whatever be the advantage of international division 
of labour at ordinary times, it 1s felt that the national unit should, at 
any rate, not so far commit herself to specialised industry that she 
cannot, upon an emergency, resume the power to supply herself with 
food and other necessaries of life from her own resources 
Protectionism, interpreted in the hght of these apprehensions, 1s an 
endeavour to struggle agaist certain dangers inherent in the world- 
economy of Free Trade, and to keep within the territorial limuts of 
the nation a sufficient volume and an adequate variety of industry 
Now the Free Trader has several answers to this line of argument 
Admitting that it is theoretically possible for trade to shrink in 
volume within the national area, as a result of free world-competition, 
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he will deny that Great Britain 1s in fact subjected to this process 
impregnable array of evidence can be adduced to prove th 
industnal prosperity 1s waxing and not waning, that the dim, 
of certain old industries 1s attended by a more than props 
growth of new industries, that the more repid recent develo 
such coyntries as Germany and the United States 1s on the 
source of strength, not of weakness, to our powers of natio 
duction, that certain particular mjunes inflicted by the n 
nations are more than compensated by the indirect benefits of 
effective mternational co-operation Every increase of the pro 
power of Germany and the United States is a source of incr 
wealth to Great Britain, just ın proportion as the growing volu 
our commerce with these countries obliges them to hand over t 
by ordinary processes of exchange, an increased quantity of t 
enhanced national wealth 


These commonplaces of the theory of free exchange are ignored 
the fearful hosts of Protection 

As for the danger attributed to specialisation of industry whi 
makes us dependent upon other nations for our food supply, t 
argument, so far as ıt carries any weight, relies on political rather th 
economic considerations If there were any reason to expect a generat 
conspiracy of foreign wheat-growing nations so blinded to their obviou 
self-interest as to establish a trade boycott against Great Britain, 1 
such a case a policy of artificial stimulation >f agriculture within the 
Empire, though involving a great sacrifice of aggregate national wealth, 
would be defensible if ıt could be shown to de efficacious But even 
here the Protectiomist case collapses when from theory we resort to 
fact For when we regard the amount of our dependence upon the 
United States and other foreign countries for our food and other 
necessaries of life, we shall perceive that we have gone too far in our 
international reliance for any such reversion to Imperial self-sufficiency 
to be efficacious An endeavour to stimulate by artificial means the 
development of British and Impenal agriculture for purposes of self- 
support, while ıt would cost us dear, could not succeed within any 
reasonable time in securing us against the necessity of buying food 
from those foreign nations whom we are called upon to distrust 
We should merely offend them without securing our economic 
independence The politics of such a course would be even worse than 
its economics 

But the deepest defect of the new Protectiomsm lies ın its utter 
inadequacy to achieve its end For if that end ıs to secure the 
retention of a sufficient volume and vanity of industry and of industrial 
population within the terntoral limits of the kingdom or the emprre, 
the sort of protection which 1s now proposed will be quite incompetent 
to compass it 


This can easily be seen The result of the specialisation of national 
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ry under Free Trade (however imperfect or “one-sided ”) 1s to 
the productivity of the capital and labour engaged init An 
l restriction of this process of specialisation must therefore be 
by a diminution of the general productivity of capital and 
he instructed Protectionist will hardly question this Either 
mut a reduction of aggregate national wealth, defending it 
ound of greater vanety and increased self-sufficiency or he 
rt that a larger employment of capital and labour will enable 
me quantity of wealth to be produced as before It matters 
ch line of argument 1s taken, the fact remains that the result of 
tion will be a dimimshed productivity of capital and labour per 
This must be attended by a general shrinkage in the rate of 
and of wages, a process accelerated by the fact that rent of land 
ake a larger share of the total diminished national income Now, 
ofits and wages fall, both capital and labour will tend to seek 
ployment outside the protected area, in foreign lands the fact that 
tective systems prevail in these foreign lands, not being a new 
ctor in the situation, ıs immaterial So, even if ıt be argued that an 
creased volume of employment of capital and labour might directly 
nsue from a protective tariff, that capital and labour, obtamming a lower 
ate of real remuneration, will not stay within the protected national 
rea, but will tend to seek the more remunerative outside employment 
his theory is supported by innumerable concrete evidences 
Protection, by lowering the average productiveness of capital and 
abour, tends to expel them from the protected area Capital, more 
fluid, leaves more easily and quickly labour lags, and a grave con- 
dition of “unemployment” embarrasses the situation eventually 
labour too migrates ın order to co-operate with its necessary economic 
adjunct Can Protection stop this process of migration which plainly 
defeats its end by exasperating the very disease ıt 1s designed to cure? 
Yes, provided it 1s sufficiently thorough Protection, to be effective, 
must not stand upon the feeble expedients of preferential or even 
prohibitive tariffs aimed against the import of foreign goods It must 
support this barner by a second barrier, prohibiting the export of British 
capital and British labour The more rigorous Protection of the 17th 
and 18th centuries took what steps in this direction were then necessary, 
by restriction or prohibition of the export of machinery and skilled 
labour More rigorous protective measures would now be needed 
For the fluidity of monetary investments ın foreign lands was then 
a négligeable factor whereas it 1s the factor of first significance in 
modern world industry In order then for our new Protectionists to 
gain their object of setting back the tide of industrial internationalism, 
so as to achieve the economic solidarity and self-sufhciency of the 
British Empire, they must devise means of preventing fluid capital and 
labour from leaving the country Unless they see their way to carry 
Protection thus far, they will behold their policy of protective and 
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retaliatory ‘tariffs reduced to nullity by the free play of the enlig} 
self-interest of capital and labour seeking elsewhere the empli 
now rendered unprofitable within the British Empire 
Nothing short of this protective policy of “ thorough,” ma} 
the well-nigh complete economic isolation cf our Empire, b 
prohibifion, not only of imports but of exports, can avail to § 
the nation against the imagimary perils o? a Free Trade 
which ıs only the industrial aspect of the slowly-growing 
nationalism with which les the future of civilisation 
Protectionism, thus interpreted, 1s the expression of a false s 
patriotism seeking to confine industry within a national or in 
area, so as to defend the nation, or the empire, against what it re 
as the disintegrating influences of commercial internationalism 
Now this patriotism is doubly false as expressed ın that forni 
preferential Protectionism now before our country In the first pl 
if carried into effect, ıt would injure our national hfe by narrowing 
stream of intercourse with other nations, upon which ın the future, 
in the past, the growth and enzichment of our nationality depend 
1s no better for a nation than for a man to live alone, and the economii 
self-sufficiency, at which Protection aims, could ıt be achieved, woul 
deprive bur national ndustry and our national life of those new supple 
of foreign stock and stimuli which have played so laige a part ir 
building the very industries which we have come to regard a: 
characteristically British The greatness of Enghsh manufacture an 
commerce is so demonstrably due to the free receptivity of England 
so many of her industries are the direct product of Flemish, Italian, 
French and German skill and invention, drawn into our country by our 
industrial and political practice of the open door, that any stoppage of 
this liberty of foreign access, such as must attend any substantral 
measure of Protectionism, would inflict the gravest damage upon a main 
source of our national industrial growth Even more detrimental would 
be the diminution of all forms of higher intercourse which this lessening 
of commercial intercourse must involve Ideas always follow trade 
routes, and a limitation of international trade will restrict the free flow 
of ideas and feelings between Great Britain and foreign nations, and 
will throw us more and more upon the restricted intellectual resources 
of our empire It ıs not extravagant to suggest that we have more 
to learn from France, Germany and America than from Australasia 
and South Africa, and that if ıt were a case of making immediate 
economic sacrifices, it would pay us better as a nation in the Jong run to 
maintain a free expansive intercourse with foreign civilised nations 
than to cultivate a process of narrow, intellectual inter-breeding within 
the British Empire As matters stand, our immediate economuc interests 
are so plainly identical with the wider, higher interests of our national 
civilisation that the proposed change of commercial policy would inflict 
a double blow upon our national life 
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rdly less injurious to true nationalism ıs the attempt, which 
les a preferential tanff, to merge the national life of Great 
, as a political and economic unit, in the Empire The natural 
y of recent history has been towards a free development of a 
rely national spint and institutions in Australasia, Canada and 
rica, expressing itself ın libezty of fiscal policy, as well as in a 
limitation of the forms and substance of political control by 
ther Country This movement 1s not to be regarded as making 
ie dissolution of the Empire, but as a natural expression of a 
n local specialisation of interests in new forms of self-government 
the Empire this liberty of growing new political organs with 
asing differentiation of functions 1s necessary to the health of the 
y politic Every manifestation of genuine regard for the Mother 
ntry in our self-governing Colcmies’must be nightly understood as 
estimony to the success of this “simple system of natural liberty” 
ich has ruled the relations of Great Britain to her Colonies during 
everal generations Any attempt artificially to draw closer the 
economic or the political bonds impedes this growth of wholesome 
“ nationalism” in the Colonies, whe 1t weakens British nationalism by 
making it diffuse and amorphous With an Englishman who 1s to be 
descnbed as genuinely “ patriotic,” England stands first, the British 
Empire next, with an Australan Australi first, the Bntish Empire 
next, and so with the Canadian oz the South African Even were it 
possible, 1t would be supremely unwise to try to dissipate this narrower 
nationalism by merging it into imperialism, and the attempt, artificially, 
to force this merger is more likely than any other course to defeat 
its ‘obyect by driving our Colonies to seek expression. for their growing 
sentiments and interests of nationality outside the political area of the 
British Empire 
The endeavour to enlarge the scope of British nationalism, and 
correspondingly to break the nazrower force of Colonial nationalism, 
by spreading it over the vast heterogeneous area of the British Empire, 
implies a fatal misunderstanding of the meaning and uses of 
nationalism Such a nationalism would be unintelligent, unstable, and, 
on the part of our self-governing Colonies, recalcitrant , for they would 
find their separate self-interests, which ın spite of the nominal merger 
would endure, continually thwarted by a policy imposed upon them by 
) the dominant partner, ın her own interest or that of the dumb portion 
of the Empire which would fozm her peculiar charge It could never 
be the true interest of any of our self-governing Colonies to enter 
a closer impenal federation with a Mother Country that 1s saddled with — 
our vast burden of non-self-governing possessions In spirit and in policy 
colonialism ıs the antithesis of imperialism, and the rising nationality 
of our self-governing Colonies must revolt against the perilous and 
unpiofitable burden of this “ unfree ” Empire 
Thus the modified Protecuomsm of the preferential tariff is an 
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attempt to fight ,agamst the spirit of internationalism by a m 
which actually undermines the genuine forces of nationalism 

All the wanton waste and mischief of this movement arises fi 
false conception of nationalism which deems it the enemy « 
nationalism The true friend of internationalism, as distingu1 
the more amorphous cosmopolitan, most urgently desires the 
ance of nationalism, and, as a means to effective nationalisi! 
maintain that full free imtercourse of local areas which contri 
the making of powerful nationality by transfusion of blood, ide! 
sentiments 

Free Trade 1s essential to this nationalism, and thence derives 
not only of its economic, but of its ethical validity 

It has been a fashion to deride Cobdenism for two diametr 
opposite reasons Some have disparaged it for its huxter ethicd 
excessive reliance upon materialistic bonds of trade, which gnd 
all the deeper-rooted forces of national or racial sentiment Oth 
reproached ıt for its Utopian idealism, 1ts conviction that peace and goo 
will were the really dominant forces of human:ty, concealed by mere! 
superficial mvalry on the political and commeraal planes. knock dowr 
tariffs, reduce armaments, show faith m the latent powers of nationa 
good-will, an early millennium would ensue 

It 1s now argued that events have proved the falsity of Cobdenism 
But this argument shows a failure to grasp the meaning of commercial 
internationalism as taught by Cobden In tke first place, we hav 
never practised more than one-half of Cobden’s policy Cobden would 
have us test the commercial and moral forces of internationalism by 
ceasing to rely upon mulitary force and territorial aggression for the 
advance of commerce Imperialism imphes the inhibition of those very 
forces upon which Cobden most explicitly relied for the success of his 
mternationalism Secondly, so far as the real cause of internationalism 
has made advance, this advance has been directly proportionate to the 
growth of mternational trade, and has been impeded by every tariff 
that has checked this trade 

What Cobden’s analysis failed to recognise was that an appeal made, 
as was his, to the collective self-nterests of whole nations, 1s only 
completely effective where the government expresses the aggregate 
interests of the nation, that ıt ıs hable to fail where the interests of 
special classes or industries within the nation arrogate to themselves 
the powers of government The full efficacy of Cobdenism implies 
the existence of industrial democracies By an ir-dustrial democracy I 
signify not merely a government of the people by the people for the 
people, instead of a government of the people by the boss for the 
millionaire, but also a free play of economic forces which secures to the 
people, as a whole, the increased consumption of wealth rendered 
possible by each improvement ın the development of natural resources 
and of the arts of production 
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s quite evident that one prime direct cause of the adoption of 
has been the increasing difficuity manufacturers experience in 
g of their wares at profitable prices ın the home or neutral 
This general tendency towards over-production of manu- 
oods, and often even of food and raw materials, common and 
chronic among the mcreasing number of nations that have 
the modern era of mechanical industry, ıs only imtelligible 
ne hypothesis Since all trade 1s ultimately an exchange of 
dities, everything that 1s produced can obviously be sold and 
ed, for someone possesses a corresponding power to buy 
ever is produced If therefore it 1s ın point of fact so much more 
ilt to sell than to buy, that the power to produce has continually 
kept ın check, this curious phenomenon can only be explained by 
ting to those who nave the power to consume a refusal of the 
rcise of that power This refusal of a full application of the power 
purchase and consume 1s itself only explicable as part of the wider 
henomenon of mal-distribution of wealth in modern societies Ina 
ell-ordered society every increase in the power of production would 
utomatically be attended by a corresponding rise in the general 
tandard of consumption, wants msing to correspond with every 
nhanced power to satisfy them In such societies there could be no 
apparent over-production (outside the range of minor miscalculation), 
and therefore no difficulty in finding markets The only economic 
explanation of the grow:ng struggle for markets that stimulates 
Protection 1s an unsound condition of economic order which prevents 
the peoples from absoibing freely m their msing standard of con- 
sumption all the growing wealth made possible by scientific methods 
of production Since the same phenomenon of mal-distribution of 
economic power within the nation alone explains how in every nation, 
irrespective of its form of government, the actual control of the fiscal 
policy 1s exercised by strong groups of industrial politicians in the 
interests of special trades, 1t becomes quite evident how Protectionism 
1s rooted ın the larger social question So far as Cobdenism has failed, 
it 1s from no inherent defect of the doctrine or its ptactice, but from 
wider causes which have hitherto prevented the emergence of a really 
democratic fiscal policy even in those nations that have clothed them- 
selves with the forms of democracy Protectionism ıs always likely to 
survive or to recur ın nations where class interests, of land owners, of | 
export manufacturers, the mulitary services, and their industrial 
parasites, remain politically strong enough to push their group-interests 
to the detrment of the commonwealth Until the people get a larger 
control over the dustrial resources of the country, an increased power 
of consumption, they cannot checkmate the power of the industrial 
oligarchy, which :s continually lable to use protective tariffs so as to 
divert into their own pockets an increasing share of the reduced 
aggregate wealth of the nation 
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It seems as if industrial democracy must precede political democ 
so as to make the latter possible But it 1s not difficult to tur 
issue round and show that certain changes of political machine 
essential to the attainment of any measure of real industnal derg 
So we seem to be involved in a vicious circle But the circ 
really vicious: it ıs rather a type of the perfect harmony whic 
exist ın the play of progressive foices The true democracy 1s 1 
political nor industrial, but both in one, and the progiessive 
which make for its attamment are the same The chain of logic 
thus without economic justice there can be nd democracy, demo 
is the essence of true nationalism, Free Trade 1s the expressio 
national self-interests through the intercourse of nations, and 1s 
the foundation of internationalism. 

I have shown that Preferential Tariffs, Farr Trade, or other int 
ferences with liberty of imports are Protection, and that Protection 
economically injurious, first to the weaker classes of the nation, t 
working classes, secondly to the nation as a whole, thirdly to th 
industrial world or to economic internationalism 

But the heaviest count of the indictment against Protectionism 13 
that ıt attempts to cancel the conditions of international morality not 
merely ıs ıt an organised formal assertion of that national selfishness > 
which degrades patriotism from a sentiment of inclusive affection to 
one of external animosity, but ıt shuts the door to the free entrance 
of those foreign goods which are the material expression of foreign 
life and the first foundation of higher intercourse, a better understand- 
ing and a finer feeling between nations 

International trade is the incipient form, tke true utilitarian con- 
dition, of international morahty trade-intercourse 1s the beginning of 
hitman fellowship 

The Imperialist policy of political expansion and tts natural ally, 
the Protectionist policy of commercial contraction, are both enemies, 
of international morality, in that they destroy the free self expression 
and intercourse of nations 

The civilisation of the future demands the maintenance of strong 
independent nations—fearless of aggression—entering into ever closer 
commercial intercourse with one another, and, in the practice of mutual 
aid upon the plane of physical life, laying the foundation of a higher 
spiritual fellowship Neither political expansion nor industrial con- 
traction can do aught else than offer mischievous and ultimately 
impotent ımpedıments to this course of world-civilisation, which, so far 
from endangering nationalism, strengthens and enriches ıt by placing 
it in strong organic harmony with the hfe of other nations 
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EW things are more striking than the apparent wastefulness of 
nature Whether it be in the countless millions of hving forms 
brn only to perish, or in the acres of rich wheat soil swept out to 
a every hour by the great rivers, 1m the awful slaughter of war or the 
wanton misery and ruin due to gambling or the drink habit, 1t confronts 
nd saddens us on every hand It has ever been held to be one of the. 
chief blots upon the fair shield of nature l 
But like all other blemishes, the more closely we study 1t the clearer 
it becomes that the waste ıs only apparent, and the more plainly the 
good beneath ıt stands out Death is now seen to be no loss or 
destruction, but only a change of form, a returning of the materials used 
up m nature’s unsuccessful experiments to the great crucible of mother 
earth, thence to emerge again 11 new and more perfect forms, thus 
enabling her to conduct the most extensive experiments with a mere 
handful of materal Death ıs one of the chief economists of nature 
instead of a waster, a friend and not an enemy of hfe The tons of silt, 
swept down by Nile or Mississipp1 flood, sink into the abyss of ocean, 
only to reappear ın mules of broad and fertile delta furmishing wheat 
for millions, or by their weight upon earth’s elastic crust to upheave far 
inland kingdoms of swamp and sea-bottom, to form the corn-fields of 
new nations 
The fierce ordeal of war is the stern nurse of all the manly virtues, 
drunkenness the constant and effective elmmator of the unfit, gambling 
but the noble daring of the empire-builder, the explorer, the trade- 
pnnce,runwild The loss involved ın all these 1s but a fraction of their 
gains, the waste, a stepping stone to future economy Even in the 
pulsating rhythm of healthy hie, the same odd contradictions confront 
us We live to move, to see, to hear, but a third of our existence 1s 
spent with closed eyelids, stopped ears and relaxed muscles, kinetically 
dead, only statically ahve 
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We live to move, speak, thmk , but two-thirds of our lives are de 
solely to acquirmg and devouring the food-fuel, which when bur 
our body-engines will give off these manifestations of energy 
to live, but we also live chiefly to get enough toeat Three-fo 
our life 1s apparently spent merely to gain the privilege of c 
to hve | We eat food to get strength to earn more food, ar 
infinitum 

Philosophers and transcendentalists ın all ages have mourn 
the fearful amount of tıme wasted ın feeding, resting and caring 
dull body of ours,—my brother the ass, as Francis D’Assisi terse 
t To-day we are beginning to grasp the conception that menta 
and spiritual graces are the perfect flower of our modest body- 
Aiming at the finest possible blossom, do we waste time in culti 
and feeding the roots? 

In the field of education we find ourselves face to face with a stnk 
instance of apparent waste of energy This is the phenomenon of p 
the irrepressible instinct of the young human animal to waste 
precious time in frivolous and utterly unprofitable pursuits The spi 
that evoked that ludicrous outburst of purblind theological despau' 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do ” is gone “Satan’s 
“ mischief ” was chasing the butterfly and pulling the pussy’s tail, field 
work ın nature study and primitive experimental physiology, God’s 
work, learning the shorter catechism In the language of Montaigne’s 

profound paradox, “II est le temps qu’ on perd, qu’ on gagne” 

"This 1s the tendency which makes the child a rebel upon instinct It 
1s the born foe of authority, m whatever guise, the enemy alike of both 
Church and State. The one thmg which the priest, the pedagogue, the 
philosopher are united ın saying the child should do, 1s the very thing 
he will not—sit still and leam From the view-point of authority what 
could be worse, he has but a decade or so to prepare for the serious 
business of life and the nsks of eternity, and he would waste every hour 
of itm play? Poor bespectacled, old, grandmotherly authority, she has 
an evil time of it these days 

For ages this was accepted as one of the conflicts of nature, the 
natural enmity of the carnal mind against everytning that was good 
But ın these naturalistic times the mere strength ot the impulse begins 
to command respect We feel it to be entitled to at least a fair 
investigation and study We are coming to the conclusion that what- 
ever the natural man uniformly wishes to do has a decided element of 
good init One of the first—and silliest—uses man made of his reason 
was to look down upon instinct Until quite recently, all that was 
necessary to condemn an impulse or action was to say that ıt was the 
result of “mere brute instinct” The moment we begin to investigate 
the pedigree of instinct we find that it 1s the crystallised result of the 
experience of millions of generations It 1s worth while to remember, 
what a moment’s reflection will show us, that no instinct for that which 
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1ously ınjurious can develop A race which invariably tended to 
ie wrong thing would promptly elimmate itself. 
the same process 1s going on :n the life of the individual The 
ion of good habits, of which we hear so much, 1s merely the 

to turn the promptmgs of reason, based upon the mental 
Face of the race, into instincts in the individual. This, of course, 
o say that mstinct never makes a mistake It makes almost 
as reason does An instinct which grew up under one set of 
ons may prove injurious under changed surroundings, and like 
ther impulse that moves the human mind—physical, moral or 

if followed to excess, ıt may become injurious But from the 
tionary point of view, the mere fact of the existence of an instinct 
les 1t to a most respectful consideration Many of our best and 
useful actions are done upon instinct 
o that mstead of distrusting the play-impulse, its very strength 
Puld prepossess us ın its favour We should conclude that ıt must, at 
st, have been of high value to the race in the struggle of the past 
ad we should certainly, as pedagogues, endeavour our utmost to “ hitch 
our wagon to this star” and enlist ıt upon our side in the process of 
ducation Our pomt of view has changed entirely No longer do we 
Bt eive to fit the child to an education, but rather to fit education to the 
child. We are beginmng to believe, with Browning, that the impulses 
of the natural child, like all else ın the unspoiled world, “mean intensely 
“and mean good” We mean to make this force our ally if possible, 
instead of our enemy as hitherto This in a word 1s what the “New 
“Education” means, with 1ts wave of child-study 

Education has consisted altogether too much in tramıng the child to 
do just what he didn’t hke to do—often for little or no better reason 
than™o discipline him, to “ break him in,” to teach him that there was 
“no nonsense” about real learmmg We can probably all remember 
when we counted no study meritorious, unless 1t was hard If we 
enjoyed work it wasn’t study 

This presumptive confidence of ours 1s supported at once when we 
turn to the pedigree of the play-impulse If there be any one character 
whose degree of development distinguishes man from the animals, and 
the higher animals from the lower, it is play With the birth of 
infancy, helplessness, comes parental care and all that this implies, on 
the one hand, and intelligence on the other Play signifies possibility 
of education It 1s the mother of intelligence in the offspring, as love 
isn the parent The one physical character which varies absolutely 
and constantly parz passu with the degree of intelligence of the 
animal form, ıs the length of 1ts period of dependence And this means 
the length of its period of play Play 1s simply the voluntary rehearsal 
and practising, under parental protection, of the actions and 
accomplishments upon which, later, existence itself will depend 

A httle consideration will show this clearly The young frog needs 
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no parental care, foi 1t 1s able to fend for itself and secure its own Ir 
from the moment of hatching Hence ıt spends no time ın play, b 
to speak, goes to work at once Its part ıs so sımple that ıt nee 
rehearsal It may even be compared to that of the subordinate 
in the play, who had the glory of his name or the bills, but wh 
part waseto say, “ Dinner 1s served” The recognition of said 
(and mate when the time comes) and the chemotactic lunge to 
comprise pretty much the “whole duty of frog” They are dr 
food, and by the mating-1mpulse, much as the toy swan ın the H 
drawn by the little red magnet They are httle more than a bun 
delicate electro-chemical reflexes There is a vague popular impr 
that they play at least one game, “ leap-frog,” but this ıs an error 
took boys to invent that Every leap of a frcg is a serious busi 
effort to capture food or escape an enemy And he makes it, 
Falstaff was a coward, upon instinct 

The same state of affans prevails in fishes, although these, later 
hfe, go through some very pretty httle darting and chasing evolutio 
which seem to be from sheer joy of movement, and hence to that exte 
are of the nature of play But the trmest silver flake of a fry will da 
upon a worm or flash away from a duck’s beak as promptly and 
intelligently as the King Salmon himself Fishes have no play-time, 
and hence are practically incapable of education The utmost that has 
„ever been achieved ın this direction has been the traiming of carp and 
gold-fish to come to be fed at the sound of a bell 

In the basin of the great fountain at Fontainbleau, the fat old 
carp—Benedictine Brothers, all but the rope girdle—will rush toward 
you in the expectation of something to eat, the moment your 
shadow falls on the water, instead of dartinz away from it as 
from a pestilence, as a mountain trout will An mgemious friend 
of mine devoted many months of time to the endeavour to 
carry gold-fish one step further He readily trained them to 
come to a certain corner of the aquarium to be fed at the sound 
ofa bell Then, dropping a string from the lever of the clapper into 
the water, with a worm tied to it, he led them to ring the bell them- 
selves by tugging at the worm But though all tke rest of the group 
would run for the food whenever one of them rang the bell in his 
onslaughts on the worm, he never could get their httle Imaginations 
to vault the gap and connect the tug on the string with food No 
matter how hungry he let them get, they never would pull the bell- 
string for food Their intellect was capable of a one-step association 
process, but not of a two-step 5 

It mght be said ın passing that the “ Educated Fish” or “ Singing 
“Fish” of the penny shows and circus bills 1s merely a seal 

There ıs little need to go lower down ın the scale for our basis, as 
most observers are now agreed that invertebrates, in spite of the 

` remarkable complexity attained by those wonderful httle automata, 
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es and ants, are m reality incapable of education, and practically 
of that power of association-memory which ıs the modern 
ogical equivalent of “consciousness” or “ intelligence” 
munity of ants, for instance, with all 1ts wondrous division of 
d power of combination for social ends, 1s merely a horde 
ata, each one or class of which is born with certain definite 
st irresistible impulses toward a certain line of action One 
e nurses, are drawn to the eggs and pupæ, as steel filings 
n to a magnet, another, the foragers, to food of every sort, 
he warriors, are similarly attracted by the literal “smell of 
” the odour of the bodies of hostile ant-tribes You may cut 
e of them into successive litle bits during the performance 
duty, and what 1s left of them will go right on with the process 
forager once fix hei jaws in food, or a warrior in her enemy’s 
, cut off her head and her jaws will still hang on A South 
rican tribe 1s said to use ants’ heads as surgical sutures The 
of the wound are brought together, a large warrior-ant 1s induced 
asten her forceps across the line of umon, her body ıs cut off and 
head and jaws remain as a permanent “ lock-stitch ” until the wound 
ts healed, when they are broken aad lifted off 
It was at one time believed thar ants could communicate ideas to 
ne another, from the fact that a forager who finds food will shortly 
eturn with 4 swarm of her fellows, or a warrior attacked by the enemy 
ill draw her comrades to her aid More careful experiment, however, 
has revealed that all that is communicated 1s the smell or taste of food 
in the first case, and the pungent odour of angry strangers in the other 
Ants recognise their friends even after long absences, and promptly 
tear to pieces strangers mtroduced nto their nests or territory, but 
rub a friend with the juices of an enemy’s body, and he will be 
attacked at once, while a stranger flavoured with the extracts of a dead 
comrade will be welcomed with open arms 

These creatures are devoted to their work and to the community 
about as an acid ıs devoted to a base. Their industry ıs a sign of 
what from a human pomt of view we should term stupidity rather 
than intelligence And the “httle busy bee” ıs just as bad Yet 
we have held both up to the young, for centuries, as moral examples! 
What wonder that they refused to follow them? Philosophers may 
reason, but children know better by mstinct We used fairly to hate 
the little insect prigs We were sure there was something wrong with 
them if they never played And so there was 

Even in so charming and accomplished a class of animals as birds, » 
with their wealth of colour and song, we find comparatively little of the 
play-imstinct They are, however, the more interesting from the fact 
that they may be divided into two great groups, in one of which (A/¢rzces) 
the play-instinct 1s present to a limited extent, while in the other 
(Precoces) ıt 1s almost totally absent Thé first has a fair possgi- 
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bility of education, the latter little or none The first and larger ¢ 
two comprises those birds which build usually cup-shaped 
commonly ın trees or other elevated positions, in which the you 
hatched naked and helpless, requiring the utmost care and atter 
both parents to keep themalıve The other group builds its ne 
most patt upon the ground, and the young are hatched, cloth 
' eyed, alert and ready to run and feed for themselves from the 
of the shell, some even ready to fly 
A famuhar example of the precoces is the chick, which wi 
vigorously at food, or any light-coloured or shiny particles, 
twenty minutes after hatching This group have practically n 
period, their nearest approach being fighting for worms Th 
to the serious work of hfe at once, and as for their capacitid 
education—well, every one knows how much brains a hen has In 
of the fact that the whole Gallinaceous family, nen, partridge, pheast 
turkey, as well as the water fowl of this greet group, the ducks a 
geese, have been most intimately associated with man for centur: 
on gastronomic considerations, the only respect ın which they ha 
advanced one 10ta has been the tenderness of their flesh, and the sı 
and frequency of their eggs 
A pet hen 1s a rara avs, while pet lambs, calves, colts, and eve 
pigs, can be numbered by the score In a most affectionate and 
somewhat extensive intimacy with beasts of all sorts of nearly forty 
years’ standing, I have known personally only one pet hen, who would 
come into the hall every day to lay her egg in the umbrella-dish of a 
hat-rack, while I have been acquainted with scores of educated 
members of the other group, pigeons, canaries, thrushes, hawks, crows, 
parrots Though these a/érzces have less play-ampulse than mammals, 
yet they have distinct traces of dances, parades and games of various 
sorts, and their intelligence keeps closest step therewith The tendency 
culminates in parrots and mynahs, which are full of fun, even rising to 
the pitch of playing and appreciating a joke, and are ın consequence 
by head and shoulders the most intelligent of birds Laughter 1s a 
sign, as well as an effect, of wit 
The moment we pass the line of feathers and enter the kingdom of 
fur, we are in a more playful atmosphere at once Shght in the 
pouch-bearers (Marsupials)—I have watched little “ Joey” kangaroos 
for hours without seeing any play, except a little mock fighting and 
chasing—the play-impulse rapidly increases with each nse of type 
and intelligence, until in the highest groups its vigour has become 
proverbial, “playful as a kid,” “frisky as a kitten” And here its/ 
prophetic character 1s so obvious that one needs only to have his 
attention directed to it, as ın Karl Groos’s charming work The bundle 
of fur and purr we call a kitten darts after the tıp of her own or her 
sister's tail in precisely the same fashion that she w:ll dash after every 
sign of fur that she sees slip through the brush and bracken later in life 
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pounce upon the rolling ball of yarn or spool is a ludicrously 
rehearsal of he. fatal leap upon poor mousie or bunny, when 
at dinner has become a necessity to her Her eldest brother 
upon his much-suffermg mamma and threatens her life and 
recisely the same fashion as he will fight for the championship 
ofs in the full dignity of cathood and whiskers, even accom- 
the process by growlings of most comical ferocity 
hambols of the young lamb jerk those absurd-looking legs of 
ut ın every possible direction, until they come to really belong 
and will carry him wherever he wills His playful buttings 
ungings are a preparation for future battles for lordship of the 
His tendency to rush to the top of the highest hillock that he 
d, and from that post of vantage butt down all assailants, 
ng-of-the-castle” fashion, 1s an inheritance from mountain 
stors, the identical manceuvre which Seton Thompson has 
ortalised in the splendid stand of “Krag, The Kootena: Ram,” 
inst the wolf-pack. 
Nor 1s play a whit less precisely prophetic and admirably adaptive 
the young of our own species TIt is educational ın the highest sense 
Mi the word The joy of the child’s heart ıs to mimic the pursuits of its . 
arents and ancestors Formal education is but a feeble imitation, 
often a counterfeit, of Nature’s great School of Play When the child 
plays ıt is not merely relaxing :tself, getting an appetite, getting 
health, ıt 1s literally buildıng and organising its body, nay 1ts bram and 
mind A quaint old story used to run, that bear-cubs were born 
shapeless lumps, and licked into shape by the mother-bear Children 
are born httle amorphous bundles of possibilities and played mto 
shape The reason why we educators—even Froebel—have never 
recognised play at its full value is that the child’s imitations begin with 
p pursuits of its ancestors The child of to-day ıs not born in the 
} 20th century, but in the Glacial Epoch, on the edge of the receding 
ice-sheet. It is born not an Anglo-Saxon, but a Cave-dweller Its 
mind ıs contemporary with the mammoth Hence its earhest play- 
impulses have no apparent practical bearing whatever The child’s 
mind begins where that of the race did, and passes through absolutely 
parallel stages ın its development This has been recognised, though ` 
most lamely and inadequately, ın the Herbartian doctrine of “The 
“Culture-Epochs,” but that, as Plato remarks, ın phrase that most 
amusingly suggests a very modern instance, “would appear to furnish 
“forth material for another discussion,” one which I hope to undertake 
some day : 

From this point of view all his plays become strikingly “ prophetic ’ 
and rehearsal in character Basing the division into stages of human 
progress, ın both the child and the race, upon the methods of food- 
getting, a basis which for numerous reasons, of which space forbids 
discussion here, seems both most convenient and most fundamental we 
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find five stages through which, ioughly speaking, every crvilised 
and child has passed These I have vencured to designate 4 
“Root-and-Gruos,” the Hunting, the Pastoral, the Agricultur 
the Commercial 

Into the first of these our dear little 20th century Nea 
mannilein is born To him everything movable ıs a possible 
diet At whatever hazards he will test it, his one and onl 
of everything is his tiny mouth Into that rosy opening 
impartially and just as far as ıt will go, everything that his 
paws can clutch, from the contents of the coal-bucket to the 
monkey onastick His are the dietetic impulses of the Digger 
and the Bushman 

The moment he can crawl he starts on foraging tours of explo 
His earhest delight ıs lunging and clutching at glittering or b 
coloured objects, such as his father’s watch-chain or his mother’s 
and unless promptly rescued from that clutch their fate 1s sure 
little later the rolling spool or bouncing ball attracts him, just as it 
the kitten, and for the same reason This lands him in the Hunti 
stage Even before he can walk the instinct of ambush awakes with 
him No object is too small to be utilised as a shelter, he hid 
beneath his blankets and demands that agon:sed search be made f 
him, he lurks behind the door, the chair, under the table, to pounce ou 
upon his pursuer with terrifying roar If nothing else is available, u 
goes his little pink palm before his face, or, with even more charming 
naiveté, he simply shuts his eyes and is sure he ıs securely hidden 
“ Hide-and-seek,” “Tag” and “ Bear,” whether he eats or ıs eaten, «re 
a never-wearying delight 

So soon as he takes his walks abroad he peoples his modern environ- 
ment with the wonders of a past age. There 1s a lion (cave variety) ın 
the far corner of the potato-cellar, a jabberwock has its nest in the 
hay-mow, wolves and “ bufflers ” swarm just beyond the garden hedge, 
a “booger” les in wait for him every night, in the dark corner under 
the attic stars He goes about armed for all these emergencies with 
clubs, swords and even charms 
`` ~ From the Hunting stage he rapidly graduates into that of Warfare 
His darling ambition ıs to be a “ prut” He demands a gun, a sword, a 
drum, a uniform, and proceeds to orgamise <n impromptu militia 
“ Prisoners-base,” with its thrilling episodes of capture, imprisonment 
and rescue, “King-of-the-Castle,” “Forts,” witk then mock assaults 
and sieges , could anything be more obvious than the both atavistic and 
rehearsal character of all these? The town 1s divided off into districts 
not recognised on the city maps, the “Hill gang” invades, only at its 
personal peril, the territory of the “Badgers” Each gang has its 
rallying cry—a whistle, or even actual war-whoop—which calls every 
member within hearing to battle and to the rescue, its password, its 
captain, its favourite weapon, its rude court-martial Here is the 
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h of Tammany, the campaign club, the fraternal society, as well as 
school of real war and colonisation - 
e by side with these martial movements has gone forward the 
opment of the peaceful arts- he early becomes a centaur, insepar- 
om his horse, whether of the wooden or play-fellow variety 
and coaching 1s his dehght He acquires garden plots and 
adjacent vineyards of table-cloth size as eagerly as Ahab did 
’s He plans and constructs houses of fearful and wonderful 
, usually with amazing atavistic fidelity, first of all ın trees and 
He hankers after every stray puppy or wandering kitten that 
s, and fills the rear-premises with a motley menagerie of luckless 
crows, squirrels, toads, guinea-pigs, turtles, repeating the ancient 
tıments of the race towards the domestication of every hving thing 
could be captured and kept When they die, as they usually do 
dily, he buries them with weird rites, and erects cairns and 


ast of all he emerges into “Time’s noblest product,” the 
pommercial Stage, in which we are so proud to be living in this 20th 
entury | Marbles, checkers and shells become his wampum, the 
swapping mania possesses his soul, games are played “for keeps” or 
for prizes He loads himself down with articles of barter, till his pockets 
bulge like potato-sacks He begins to grasp the idea of the value of 
his labour, and bargains craftily for wages Every demand of the 
family for personal service 1s met “ Yankee” fashion with the query, 
“What'll yer gimme?” Even his morality is turned to profitable 
account (quite unlike that of his elders), he will be good for sixpence 
and better for a shilling He ıs now qualified for Wall Street, for 
“success in life,” and what more could one ask of any system of 
, education? 
' In short, the School of Play in fifteen short years has brought him 
from the root-digging cave-man to the “ Bear” of the Stock Exchange, 

the modern Captain of Industry 

But this objection will at once be raised —even gtanting for the 
sake of argument that play will furnish a valuable traming in physical 
development, in the bread-wmning crafts, and in the arts of war and 
politics, what bearing has ıt upon intellectual development? Can tt 
ever be regarded, from the point of view of education ın its narrower 
sense, the trammg of the mind, as more than a mere necessary 
relaxation, a simple interlude in serious pursuits, a sort of safety-valve 
for the mental engine? 

Here again our pomt of view has shifted enormously of late 
years We have httle hesitation in claimmg for play well-mgh as 
important an influence m brain-building as it obviously has in body- 
building It is a question of origins Both ontogenetically 
and phylogenetically, there can be no longer any possible 
question that nerve-tissue, with all its wonderful possibil:ties, 
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is merely a specialised form of ordinary protoplasm, and that e 
ganghon cell in the entire brain came into being in response t 
economic needs of some part or tissue of the body Physiolog 
considered, the brain ıs the creature and servant of the body 
mere telegraph-system or telephone exchange, capable of transyg 
messages, seldom of ortgenating them It receives 1mpressio: 
the sense-organs and transmits them to the muscles It 1s th 
“middle-man” It usually discriminates between the stimuli-m 
it receives by obeying the strongest 

Whichever side we may take in the old-as-the-world battle o 
relation of mind to matter, we can all agree that the mind n 
brain-tool to work with, and chat everything which enlargeg 
supphes and orgamses the central nerve-machine increase 
possibilities as a thought-engine 

Now the ancestral history of this nerve-telegraph system 1s 1 
interesting and suggestive Its first appearance ıs a diffuse netw 
in the outer-layer (ectoderm) of the Hydra, gathering up sefise-st1 
from its external surroundings and transmitting them to the muscul¢ 
cells which change the animal’s shape, and to the stinging-lassos whi 
shoot out to paralyse the tiny organisms on which it hves In the jelly 
fish these strands become organised into a double rng around th 
margin of tts bell, an obvious telegraphic “belt-line,” to connect all 
parts of the body by the shortest possible route In the star-fish and 
sea-urchin this ring centralises still further to form a collar around the 
mouth, with radiating branches to each arm or segment 

In the worms, we have the same rng aiound the mouth (or, more 
exactly, gullet) connecting behind (postenorly) with a double cham of 
ventral nerve-knots (ganglia) running the entire length of the body 
Each segment of the worm’s body contains a pair of the nerve-knots 
of this ganghon-chain, but the pair lying above and ın front of the 
mouth, formmg the front of the gullet-rng | (supra-esophageal 
ganglia), naturally receive by far the larger number and variety of 
impression-messages , 1n other words, have the most work to do This 
necessitates an increase of their “plant,” so to speak, and new nerve- 
cells are added, until the pair of nerve-nodes swells into a so-called 
“brain” As this is chiefly occupied with receiving sensations of smell 
and taste, and in a lesser degree of light, and transmitting them to the 
mouth-parts, it may be roughly described as a “nose-brain” 
(rhenencephalon) 

In the cray-fish we find a similar arrangement; gullet-collar and 
beaded chain down the length of the body, with the further step that 
the antenor knots of the mouth-rng have swelled into‘a still larger 
brain, which has become three-lobed As eyes have row appeared, this 
may be characterised as a “ nose-eye ” brain 

In insects precisely the same ground plan appears, with further 
specialisations The anterior knots or brain have become much larger 
ın proportion, and we have not only a distinct eye-lobe and nose-lobe, 
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also a third or superior paired nerve-mass, the brain cup or 
hroom-body,” the rudiment of cerebral hemispheres 
this condition the nervous system enters the vertebrate or back- 
phylum. There are such cunous and striking changes of 
n (the organism, for example, having, so to speak, turned a 
ault, so that the nerve-cord runs along the upper dorsad,instead 
lower ventral aspect of the body, and the gullet having shpped 
the embrace of the nerve-ring) that we are unable clearly to 
the line of blood-relation between the two forms, yet the general 
g plan is precisely the same We have a brain just above the 
h, tapering backward into a cord, running the length of the body, 
osed of successive (though no longer distinct) segmental ganglia 
brain ıs made up of an anterior or “nose-lobe,” a middle or 
e-lobe,” and a hind or “ ear-lobe,” while from the nose (olfactory) 
e buds off (for the first tıme in the lamprey) a tiny pair of cerebral 
ispheres This basal plan remains practically unchanged ın all 
cessive forms up to our own species, the chief changes being the 
sree of overgrowth of the cerebral hemispheres These, starting 
m the nose-lobe (rhinencephalon), recerve communicating fibres from 
ach of the other two, as more and more active, extensive and com- 
licated combination-movements become necessary, until in the lower 
shes (gar-pike) they become as large as the nose-lobes , ın the higher 
salmon) twice the size, ın the frog almost as large as the nose and 
eye-lobes together, ın the lizard, larger‘ than all three primary lobes 
combined , ın the bird, about one-half the entire brain mass, in the 
dog, some three times the weight of the primary or basal ganglia, and 
m the human species nearly eight times 

To briefly recapitulate, the nose-brain grows up just in front of the 
mouth, to pass judgment upon the food, the eye-brain follows 11, 
because this mouth-end of the animal literally “ goes first” and is first 
and most frequently thrust into danger This fixes the “ capital” of 
the body-state, and every other interest hastens to get a representation 
there The correlation and sorting of all these nerve-messages and 
muscle-orders demands a systematising bureau, and the cerebrum or 
so-called brain proper ıs created, built up, of quotas contributed by the 
three primary lobes, welding them firmly together and finally 
imbedding them ın its mass 

And, as everywhere else in the body, this ancestral history is 
repeated with extraordinary fidelity ın the individual history of every 
one of us Our nerve system begins in the embryo as a thick, plate- 
hke cord, running along the dorsal surface of the body-area of the yolk 
This curls upon itself along its borders, and sinks into the tissues 
` trough-fashion, to become a closed, thick-walled tube. Before ıt has 

fairly sunk below the surface it begins to bulge out at its anterior or 

“head” end The front pair of projections form the nose (olfactory) 

lobes (fore-brain), the next lateral pair form the eyes, optic nerves 
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and optic lobes (mid-brain), the third the auditory and balanç 
lobes (hind-bram) From the fore or nose-brain spring, precisely 
the crayfish or the ant, the cerebral hemispheres, ballooning ra 
upward and backward they crowd over, around, below, behin 
mud and hind-brain, until the entire contents of the skull are ımbı 
and enveloped ın the huge cerebral cap, which forms 85 per ce 
their bulk 

This, ıt may well be urged, ıs the organ of the mind, and has 
up in response to the demands of the increasing intelligence Gr 
for the sake of argument but the fact remains indisputable tha 
also, ın well-migh every part, the organ of the muscles and o 
senses One of the most singular things in modern neurology 1s, 
in spite of enormous advances, a// that we positively know about 
functions of the brain, physiologically, ıs that certain large areas o 
surface represent certain groups of muscles and certain sen 
perceptions A large area in the central (Rolandic) region control 
map-like order of succession the muscle-groups of the: body from 
tongue to the toes Stimulate with electricity any one of the lit 
“centres” (often no larger than a sixpence) and you cause ti 
corresponding group of muscles ın the thumo, the lip, the eye ti 
contract, destroy it, and you paralyse them A “stroke of apoplexy, 
or paralytic attack, 1s simply the destruction of a larger or smalle 
number of these centres by the bursting or p-ugging of the blood, 
vessel which supplies them In some cases of epilepsy, we can tel 
precisely the point where a spicule of bone is pressing upon the brain 
by noticing the little group of muscles in which the “fit” starts—ain the 
hand, the foot, the face——and trephing down upon its “centre” 

Nor ıs this localisation confined to merely muscular activities , st:l! 
higher relations are volved Destioy one small area less than ar 
inch square in the frontal lobe (posterior portion of third frontal 
convolution or “centre of Broca”), and speech ıs abolished at once 
(motor aphasta) The patient can think the word he wishes to use, 
can recognise ıt when he hears ıt spoken, or sees it written, but speak 
it, never He can make every sound that he ever could make before, 
but the particular group of sounds he wishes to pronounce is absolutely 
beyond his reach He has sunk at one plunge to ‘Homo alalus,” and 
his eager babble and frenzied desire to express himself, his disappoint- 
ment and even exasperation at his hopeless inability to ‘“ make the 
“right word come,” are one of the most pathetic sights in hfe 

Touch another of these tiny areas and the power to recognise or 
recall the spoken word vanishes (amnesıc aphasia), another and the 
ability to read disappears (word-éblindmness), ye: another and the ' 
_ faculty of forming the written word with pen or pencil vanishes 
(agraphia), and so on through the entire series of the language- 
mechanism of thought and speech This part o: our brain seems 
almost like the keyboard of a type-writer. 
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utside the central motor area, we can fairly definitely locate a 
al centre in the occipital (posterior) lobe, an auditory centre on the 
and an olfactory on the inner aspects of the temporo-sphenoidal 
injury of any part of which will produce varying degrees of 
ness, deafness and loss of smell, respectively But these sensory 
and the motor one taken together only account for about 
hird of the cerebral surface (cortex), leaving two-thirds of the gray- 
ter entirely unexplained or unaccounted for, except as association- 
as for the combination and collaboration of the sensory or motor 
ur first impression was that these were the areas especially con- 
ned im intellectual processes, the organs of the reason, the memory, 
e judgment, but we were soon driven from this position by the 
lisconcerting discovery that large portions of any one of these areas 
puld be removed or destroyed without affecting the intellectual powers 
any appreciable: respect Pigeons, rabbits and dogs, properly 
zsthetised and protected against shock, could have a considerable 
ortion of the cerebrum removed and recover without any appreciable 
pairment of their intelugence In dogs, for instance, the whole 
rontal lobe (anterior to the motor area already mentioned), nearly a 
hird of the entire brain, can be removed, and yet the anımal on 
recovery will recognise his friends, come when called, seek and relish 
his food, avoid danger, almost as zeadıly as before, the only difference 
bemg that all these processes are a little more slowly or less perfectly 
performed The same is true:1 man A large part of the frontal 
lobes, which ever since classicai times have been regarded as closely 
f associated with intellectual power, may be destroyed by accident, by 
"tumour, or by cutting off their blood-supply, and yet the mental powers 
be ın no important degree affected 
In the museum of the Harvard Medical School there is a famous 
skull which shows a huge ragged hole in its frontal part It belonged 
to a miner who was tamping down the blastmg-powder into a drill-hole 
with a heavy crowbar, when the charge suddenly exploded and drove 
the crowbar completely through his skull It entered just beneath 
the eyebrow and came out a liztle ın front of the middle of the top of 
the head The bar was tugged out by his comrades, just so that ıt 
would not have to be buried wich him, but to their astonishment he 
recovered and lived for many years ın apparently perfect health Nor 
was ıt a mere vegetative existence He drove a stage-coach through 
the mountains of Pennsylvania for years, and the only change which 
his friends could notice ın his mental condition was that his memory 
was slightly less keen and his temper a little shorter than before ,— 
changes which might readily occur after any shock of this magnitude, 
or even without any special cause, ın a man after middle life is passed 
And examination after death has now revealed equally extensive and 
serious injusies to various areas of the brain cortex in a number of 
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cases, ın which during life no distinct impairment of the mental p 
cesses whatever could be detected, except that ın some cases they \ 
performed more slowly and with greater difficulty, or their gey 
range was diminished, so that some of the more difficult feats wet 
longer possible Linguists, for stance, have lost the use of 
foreign Yacquired) languages while retaming full command of 
native tongue 

In fine, the brain still remams the most fascinating mystery ın 
realm of physiology To only about one-third of its surface can defi 
functions be assigned, while of the remainder we know nothing, 
that large areas of ıt may be destroyed without interfering with 
mental function As for the localisation of any of the special facul 
of the mind, let alone of disposition, in any particular area of the bra 
we have not a fragment of evidence in support of ıt and much against 1 

One fact, however, stands out with startling distinctness, and that ġ 
that large parts of the brain, and these far from the’least important on 
can be directly developed by muscular movements And ıt 1s alm 
certain that a considerable proportion of the remaining area 
secondarily affected by the same processes Exercise ıs literally t 
mother of the brain As one of our most thoughtful gymnasium-director 
puts it, “ the field of traming 1s the nervous system” Every play an 
sport worth the name develops not merely strength, endurance and 
fleetness, but also alertness, quickness of response, coolness, balance, 
wariness, judgment that 1s both sound and swift 

Athletics, in spite of their more than occasional excesses, thoroughly 
deserve the high place they have won an college traming, they are 
a valuable part of education in the widest sense Our instincts here, 
as elsewhere, may carry us to extremes, but they are sound at bottom 

It ıs even impossible to draw the lme preasely where physical 
education ends and mental development begins Consider the extra- 
ordinary fact that the speech centre 1s developed upon one side of the 
brain only, the side which controls and ıs nourished by the most 
highly-traned hand, in nght-handed individuals upon the left side 
of the brain, and ın left-handed individuals upon the nght side, for by 
a curious bouleversement each side of the brain controls the opposite 
side of the body Not only so, but the hand-centre lies close behind the 
speech-centre, separated only by the centre from the tongue and lips, 
which probably means (as a score of other considerations, which cannot 
here be discussed, also strongly indicate) that articulate speech 1s 
breath or throat-sounds, chopped, so to speak, into syllable-sections 
by gestures So that the erect position, freeing the fore-hmb for 
development into a hand, by the use and discipline of the weapon and 
tool, made possible the birth of speech Speech, of course, 1s not 
thought, but ıt 1s 1ts indispensable mechamism, and how comparatively 
little would man differ from the ammals without 1t? No wonder that 
manual training has fought its way up to such a prominent place in 
education 
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As Cunningham has recently pomted out, it 1s in this “ hand-region ° 
t the human brain 1s most clearly differentiated from all lower forms 
b size of the lower half of the Rolandic area is its best single 
inguishing characteristic—eg, from the higher anthropoids 

t 1s of course true, as may be objected at once, that the child 1s born 
h a brain most distinctively human in shape, and far larger sa propor- 
to his body-weight than that of the adult So that at first sight it 
pears all ready-made, a blank-cheque for the mind to sign at its 
sure But the brilliant researches of Flechsig have shown that this 
huge and apparently “prophetic” aggregation of nerve-stulf 1s simply 
50 much virgin soil, a mass of mind-pulp Probably every ganglion-cell, 
ery nerve-fibre, which will be found in the adult, 1s already present, 
ut the fibres are not isolated from each other and orgamised into 
ystems and association-groups They are a close-packed tangle of 
aked wires, “spilling” the nerve-currents in all directions, until they 
undergo a process of insulation and orgamisation, enabling them to 
Farry impulse-currents in certain definite directions and without spilling, 
known as “myelimsation” This is an actual physical change which 
zan be followed under the microscope, and goes steadily forward until 
he seventh or tenth year of age, but ıf any area of the brain be 
cut off from tts sense-organ or muscle-group, or the latter prevented 
from developing, ut remains un-myelinised, as at the day of berth 
When the child plays ıt ıs literally orgamising its brain, myelinising 
its mind-machine 

If then play be such an important factor, m not merely bodily but 
also brain development, ıs ıt not time that ıt was more formally and 
extensively recognised in our systems of education ? 

I say recognition, and official at that, not mere indulgent and super- 
calous toleration Is it wise to continue to regard it as merely an 
interlude in the “serous” work of education, a necessary but 
regrettable safety-valve, by “ blowing off,” through which children will 
be able to absorb larger quantities of Latin conyugations, rules of 
grammar and anthmetic? Need we longer feebly and shamefacedly 
defend athletics ın school and college life, on the ground that they 
increase the popularity and prestige of the school, and keep the boys 
healthy and contented, so that more “ work” can be got out of them? 
The argument ıs a high compliment to the sound judgment of the 
young, but 1s ıt enough? Why not frankly recogmse that when the 
boy or girl ıs engaged ın vigorous, joyous play, he or she 1s carrying out 
an important part of the actual “ work ” of education, ın the broad sense 
of preparation for life, and give “course credits” accordingly? 

This was the idea which was ghmpsed by the wonderful, though 
fitful gemus of Froebel, and which he crystallised mto that charming 
institution, a monument perennzus ære, the Kindergarten His con- 
ception was superb, ın both its beauty and its truthfulness, that the 
little human bud, like any other healthy plantlet, tended naturally to 


~ ox, worse still, into the hallways and basements, to play, I would preach 
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grow up and blossom into manhood and womanhood All that w, 
needed was to gratify the instincts of the one for air and sunlig 
and of the other for play and “ finding out about thmgs” 

My only criticism of the system ıs that ıt has become a sys 
almost a cult, a religious ceremonial, and that, enormous advance a, 
1s, 1t doeg not go far enough It does not trust nature quite sufficie 
yet Its a little inclined to load the natural play of the child \ 
certain “instructive” elements, especially moral and mathemati 
(the square, the cube, the circle and their esotezic implications), far } 
advance of his grasp And surely a real “ child-garden” should be 1 
the open air! Modify it in these three aspects, and ıt would be ideal 

Just to get the problem into debatable form I would submit a f 
practical suggestions First, that every school-house should f 
provided with a play-ground, containing at least ten square yards f 
each pupil This would make, roughly, for every forty children a cit 
lot (30 by 120), for 400 children half a block For every pound spen 
on the building, ten shillings ought to be spent oa the playground, anç 
I can hardly conceive of a better investment for the community 
Personally, if I had to take my choice, ın one of our large cities, betweex 
a school without a playground and a playground without a school, 
would choose the playground 

All these spaces should be real playgrounds, zo¢ ornamental lawns 
and mimature parks I love flowers, but when I see them usurping 
space that’belongs to children, and driving the latter out into the streets, 


a crusade of extermination at once They are no better than parasites, 
floral vampires, sucking the sunshine and air needed so sadly by their 
pale-faced human kinsfolk 

„Second, let there be organised, as an auxiliary’ department of the 
Kindergarten and primary grades, a class of play-mistresses and play- 
masters, who shall be so distributed throughout the school district 
that each will have charge of from twenty to forty children Then 
for each division of the district, let playgrounds be provided, or, in 
geographically small, densely-populated districts, one for each age- 
group of the children These grounds may be purchased wherever the 


‘ district can afford it, but in the vast majority of towns there are 


abundant vacant lots, blocks and areas which could be leased, or, if 
need be, the use of them confiscated by the city These could be 
levelled, or rather roughed down, cleared of rubbish, weeds and 
garbage, parts of them sanded or gravelled for use in wet weather, and 
then they would be ready for the children In short, raise children on 
the vacant lots, instead of potatoes, as under Mayor Pingree’s admirable 
plan, in Detroit Many neighbourhoods of course would be willing to 
provide and equip their own playgrounds, and some private grounds 
might be offered for the purpose 

Nor is this arrangement one whose utility would be solely confined 
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the congested tenement districts of our large cities, far fiom it 
ny a most respectable, nay, even aristocratic, neighbourhood will 
e no real playground capable of accommodating a dozen children 
un a mile square , down-town parks are for begonias, not for babies, 
many an area of detached houses, in ample grounds, has so much 
ad of immaculate lawn and superb foliage-clumps, that there 1s no 
e for the heel-prints of little feet or the litter of tiny hands 
he equipment of these grounds should be of the simplest A rough 
-d-roof covering part of the space, for use ın wet weather, and 
evable wind-breaks, ether board or canvas, which could be put up 
n the north and west sides ın winter, would be advisable With the 
sistance of these, the number of days in the year on which healthy 
bildren would not be much better off playing vigorously out-of-doors 
an cooped up ın the house would be reduced to a very small minimum 
ny physician of experience will cheerfully testify that children kept 
onstantly in the open air extremely seldom catch cold as compared 
ith those over-housed and coddled, as fully half of them are at present 
n fact, a “cold” 1s utterly misnamed, and ıs caused by foul air instead 
pf fresh 
For the younger children a capacious sand-pit, where they can 
rub and dig to their hearts’ content, a load of “ tailings ” blocks and 
short boards of all sizes from a saw-muill or carpenter's shop, for 
building purposes, a few cheap accessories for the Robinson Crusoe 
and “Indians” play, would suffice. For the larger youngsters, plain, 
strong swings, bars, ring-trapezes, vaulting-horses, see-saws, etc, could 
be constructed and, of course, large spaces kept always clear, levelled 
and free from mud or standing water, for hockey, football, rounders, 
prisoners’ base and all the running games 

Then where the space could be secured, corners could be set apart 
for garden plots, for those agriculturally disposed, for httle hutches 
and sheds for the keeping of pet birds and animals, perhaps even a 
small pool, arranged for fishes, frogs, newts and crayfish But these 
should be kept well out of the way of even possible overflows of hearty, 
reckless play Let the grounds be emphatically places where children 
could race and tear and scuffle as hard as ever they hked, without 
breaking or spoiling the Jooks of anything Where they might even 
“make a mess,” within any reasonable limits, without reproof 

As for the duties of the play-mustress, they would be largely summed 
up by that quaint but expressive Presbyterian term for the presiding 
officer, “moderator” to guard against excess of all sorts, to prevent 
infant tyranny, to assist ın settling questions of precedence and nght 
of occupancy, to lead, and, if genuinely in sympathy with them, to 
jom m the more elaborate plays and games, to suggest new and 
appropriate seasonal amusements 

In the higher grades of the play-school, gardening and botany could 
be undertaken, construction and fortification practically studied, 
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excursions organised to fields and woods, to rivers, lakes and islan; 
hills and quarries, where available, to art galleries, museums 4 
hbranes All the neighbourhood industries could be visited—n 
factories, engine-rooms, press-rooms, docks, depots Houses, bri 
boats could be studied in process of construction The broadest 
most valuable of foundations could be laid for geography, his‘ 
physics, engineering, chemustry, agriculture, botany, zoology, socio 

In the make-up of play-mistress and play-master, tact, sympa 
kindliness, cheerfulness, refinement of speech and of manner, so 
physique and buoyant health, should be the chief consideratt 
Just those qualities, ın fact, which are so difficult to “ grade ” precise! 
and reduce to the terms of a competitive examination, and hence 
difficult to recognise, and be safe of securing under our present “ menta 
“contents ” method of selecting teachers 

As for one of the weightier objections to the scheme, that of expen 
this ıs not so formidable as might at first sight appear For whi 
1t would mean a large addition to the list of outdoor teachers, it woul 
also permit a very considerable dimimution of indoor teachers an 
‘economy of schoolroom space It is the almost unanimous opinio 
of all thoughtful teachers that indoor school hours ought to b 
and could be markedly reduced The only thing that prevents 
it 1s the absolute mability of the vast majority of mothers (all, 
in fact, who are unable to afford to emp_oy nursemaids) to 
properly take care of, “amuse” and watch over their children during 
the working hours of the day In fact, more than half the time spent 
in school by children under ten years of age ıs more for the purpose 
of keeping them off their mothers’ hands, or off the street, than for 
the actual necessities of instruction Any experienced teacher will 
corroborate this statement That fully as much can be accomplished 
in half the time has been proven by hundreds of mstances and 
experiments Children of the labouring classes who can spend only 
half their day m school make as rapid progress in their studies as 
whole-timers , children who do not enter school at all until eight or 
ten years of age, ın from two to three years have completely caught 
up with their contemporaries, and from that time forge ahead 
of them 

The playground would completely relieve our schoolrooms of this 
nursery-duty, and with its powerful educational influence utilised as 
an ally, 1t would not be too much to hope that school hours could be 
reduced to at least one-half, if not one-third, of their present length 
That 1s to say, children need not enter the schoolroom at all before 
SIX or seven years of age, from six to nine, one to two hours a day 
would be sufficient, from nine to twelve, two to tkree hours, from 
twelve to fifteen, three to four hours 

If this be true, then the same room and indoor teachıng force which 
1s, now required to keep awake and maintain a semblance of industry 
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ong thirty wriggling tots for four hours a day could provide for three 
, if necessary, four times that number in successive batches, for one- 
sessions In older grades where a five-hour school day now 
Fails, two to three times the present number of children could be 
kht, and in the six-hour grades, by a little planning, double the 
fumber Nor would this overwork the indoor teachers, for the real 
erve-wear of the schoolroom comes not from teaching, but from the 
lisciplmary duties Every thoughtful teacher will testify that both 
receptivity and the manageableness of the child are at their 
mum within the first fifteen minutes of school hours, and rapidly 
orate with each successive half-hour after a certam very moderate 
iod, varying from twenty to ninety minutes, according to.age 
Rationally managed modern schools carefully avoid attempting 
ifficult or new work in the latter third or even half of any school period 
child kept working at concert-pitch for one hour will accomplish as 
huch as in two or even three hours steady drudgery The child-mind 
s no more fitted for continuous application than a thorough-bred race- 
orse 1s for hauling a stone-boat It is not that he ıs defective m- 
oncentration, he can concentrate like chain-hghtnmg—and hang on ' 
ust about as long But the hghtning flash has done the work In the 
Fraction of a second it has smelted the ore, ıt has welded the iron, as 
safely and surely as could a blast-furnace in an hour To keep on 
puffing the bellows and piling fresh coal upon the cooling metal is 
superfluous, if not absurd 

In fine, the plan proposed would give the child full opportunity to 
develop naturally, healthfully, symmetrically, according to the law of his 
beg It would also soon’ enable us to settle once for all the much- 
vexed question whether a child’s mind has the same natural, definite, 
irresistible tendency to develop and mature as has his body Personally, 
I firmly believe that ıt has Physiologists now no longer speak of a 
child “ learning ” to walk or “ learning” to talk He grows to walk and 
he grows to speak A healthy child, under normal surroundings, will, 
just as soon as the muscles of his legs and back and their corresponding 
centres in the brain have reached a certain stage of development, 
proceed to walk, unless forcibly prevented As soon as his mouth- 
parts and his nght hand, with their central areas, are sufficiently 
differentiated, he will (imitating of course the word-sounds he hears 
made about him) begin to talk Not even the efforts of his adonng 
relatives to “teach” him can prevent him And no small amount of 
the instruction lavished upon children in school has about as much 
effect upon their mental growth as has the “ baby-talk ” of the nursery 
upon their learning to speak I believe that the child has to guide him in 
this field of his growth an instinct, or rather two instincts, as real and as 
dependable as that of hunger or thirst These are, on the one hand, 
curiosity, the desire to know, the “ want to find out,” and on the other, 
restlessness, the resistless desire to do something, the “instinct for 
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“workmanship,” as Loeb finely terms ıt The natural tendency 
mind, like that of matter, ıs toward motion in a night line, not tov 
rest 

I fear that such of the “discipline” schcol of educators as 
honoured this brief sketch with their perusal, will raise a chor 
protest, because I have not even mentioned the (to them) chief point | 
issue, how, by pursuing play, a child can possibly learn to woik I 
other words, how, by doing, no matter how vigorously, the thing ıt ik 
to do, ıt can be taught to do the thing it dishkes This last they h 
the chief purpose of education The omission ıs intentional, be; 
m my view the question is not really involved in the position 
taken—viz, that the child in play shapes and sharpens the tools, b 
mental and bodily, with which he is later to work How the transıtı 
1s made from play to work ıs another question 

But for the comfort of those of my critics who have a just 
proper lust for battle @ outrance, I don’t mind confessing a_livel} 
though quite irrelevant, belief that the best possible preparation fo 
hard, effective, tireless work ıs a keen, over-mastering interest in th 
subject to be mastered or the problem to be solved that most mé 
work not from love of work or force of habit, still less because the 
have been “taught” to, but from a fierce desire, yes,/vital craving fo 
the rewards of toil—bread, power, knowledge, fame There is n 
fear of nimety-nme men out of a hundred failing to “learn” to work: 
and keep at it, for the sternest of reasons 

Industry is, ın one sense, no more of a virtue than breathing ıs It 
1s merely an action necessary to hfe And this I will, with my body, 
defend against all comers, though it has nothing to do with my main 
contention 


Woops HUTCHINSON, 







RANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE ANARCHY OF 
EUROPE. 


~ HREE centuries have passed since the complaints of the Nouveau 
Cynée of Francisco de Victoria, Balthasar de Ayala and 
Iberico Gentil: 1esounded through the world, yet hardly any change 
nas come about in its tragic situation. If wars are now less frequent, 
on the other hand they are more terrible and more dangerous to'the 
peace and happiness of mankind More than that there 1s some- 
thing worse than the conflicts of the Middle Ages, ıt ıs the “armed 
“peace” of our time The old world sat on a powder cask, and was 
always ın dread of an explosion Jules Simon eloquently, if 
whimsically, said that nowadays “adZ nations use up all their money 
“in preparing all their men for a war which ad/ nations are afraid of 
“and all men regard with horror” Europe 1s perishing of the 
clumsiness and recklessness of its Governments We might say of it 
what Cardinal Newman said of Chnistiamity “Truly, if no new 
«revelation comes before the end of this century, the Old World 1s lost ” 


I THE EUROPEAN POWDER MAGAZINE 


If we wish to understand the growing folly of European armaments, 
we have only to look at the mbtary budgets In 1875 they amounted 
to 135 milhons sterling, twenty years later they had nearly doubled, 
and rose in 1897 to more than 240 milions The effective armies of 
the Continent in the same tıme increased from a million and a-half to 
more than three millions In 1903 we see, not only an incessant growth 
of armaments (the budgets of the “armed peace” have grown by 
80 millions since 1895), but in several parliaments more and more 
monstrous projects are brought forward, demanding an expansion 
without respite of both military and naval forces England, who 
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formerly was content to stand up to two mantime Powers, now t 
it necessary to have a navy equal to the fleets of three or four, mn 
Germany, now that she has outclassed France in the number c 
soldiers, 1s always aiming at the impossible ın order to swell 
advantage Public debts are growing beyond measure, and with 
also the military burdens Taken between two fires, the State——— 
Europe find themselves compelled at once to raise their taxes 
broach their very last resources, and with the increase of mi 
forces goes hand in hand the aggravation of the disconte 
wretchedness of the populations 

What ıs the logical result of these outrageous armaments? 
object must be—as everyone persists in affirmmng—to give confid 
to the Powers of a peaceful future and secure them against sud\ 
attack But, in fact, while the accumulation of explosives in evt 
nook and corner of Europe has created a state of chronic fear for t — 
chances of peace abroad, at the same time the mutterings of seve 
storms are heard within the several States The peoples, no long: 
duped by the illusions of their Governments, are revolting more az 
more against the meptitude of diplomacy and the blindness of the, 
rulers They refuse any longer to acknowledge that war 1s al 
mevitable feature of life, or a kind of Divine punishment suspendert 
over our heads War is thought of in our day as a scourge not les 
fatal than cholera or plague The nations, now bétter informed, are 
even beginning to hold their masters responsible for not preventing ıt, 

or at least averting it from their heads The humblest street-sweeper `~ 
' 1s 1n this matter more sensible than Hobbes or De Maistre War has 
lost for him the last particle of its “Divine stamp” He laughs at its 
pretended benefits and refuses to see its necessity. 

The nations, as nations, are coming to disbelieve in the mountains 
of international hatred which are piled up by the follies of their 
governments They are openly opposed to the burdens which these 
artificial hostilities entail The growth of armies and of war budgets 
is almost everywhere regarded with terror Sometimes, indeed, the 
people are misled by the lame logic of their bellicose rulers The 
criminal projects of which their neighbours are accused often blind 
their peaceable dispositions Trusting to the word of the appointed 
guardians of their welfare, they allow themselves to be infected by 
their idle fears, factitious hatreds, or criminal schemes 

The awakening, however, 1s at hand, and will brng with ıt many a 
run and many an ureparable grief The “food for powder” 1s 
beginning to think, and 1s no longer in love with being shot Rousseau’s 
saying ıs gaining deeper and deeper hold upon the modern conscience 
“War 1s not a relation between man and man, but between State and 
“State, in which particular men are enemies only by accident, not as 
“men, nor even as citizens, but only as soldiers” The number of 
Socialist votes grows in every land along with the growth of armaments 
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German people, exasperated by the enormous military expenditure 

e Emperor William, respond by an ever warmer sympathy with 

> who promise to suppress his dangerous fancies In the 1903 

ions, the German Socialists gained about a million votes, and the 

e tendency is showing itself ın the other European countries 

~~~n the Russian people, hardly awake to the cause of hberty, are 

ng us see their profound discontent with the exaggerated 

tarism which ıs destroying the Empire and aggravating the misery 

ats labouring classes We may indeed say that that reconciliation 

< love of mankind with the love of one’s country, which 1s being 

* shaped in the mind of the cultivated classes, has already been 

rceptibly brought to pass ın the hearts of the populace While the 

nng poverty of the Old World, threatened with bankruptcy by the 

aed peace, ıs proving to the Governments, by experience, the 

~ scessity of international conciliation, the popular instinct has already 

«nged itself on the same side, apart from the political calculations of 

1e moment The current of opinion in favour of solidarity 1s even 

ecoming so strong that diplomacy has to give way to it, and some 

__xtentes between countries have lately been established against the 

wll of the statesmen, whose resistance has been swept away by the 

orrent of the popular will The nations have come to see that war 

attles nothing every victory carries with ıt new wars In order to 

„Inve at peace, we must proceed by way of peace But while those 

who desire peace are multiplied in every land, where are the men 
who know how to bring her kingdom actually to pass? 


II PACIFIC CHIMERAS 


Must we seek them among the general friends of peace? Under 
whatever banner they march, they are slowly working for a future of 
nght and justice, the only permanent sovereigns whom mankind will 
by-and-by care to recognise We cannot but respect thew zeal and 
admire their perseverance But im every crowd of human travellers 
to the same goal there are some who, against their own interest, retard 
the time of arrival In the feverish pursuit of their ideal, they rush 
forward without thinking of those who precede or follow them, or 
who simply bar their advance In their longing for the speediest 
possible triumph of their dreams of universal fraternity, some of the 
peace party neglect the foundations of her temple, and think only of 
the roof They talk of the abolition of standing armies and the 
federation of the nations Same even do not hesitate to put forward 
the gigantic 1dea of a European Republic But those who look on 
perceive the fantasy of all this Leaving out of account the profes- 
sional warriors and the partisans of all sorts of revenges, practical 
minds turn away with dislike From these abstract and prophetic visions, 
and distrust the “ideologues”, whose number, no doubt, 1s increasing, 
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but not at such a rate as to give any promise that they will be at 
head of affairs for many centuries to come In face of the weak 
of the idealist programme, the champions of zhe “God of Battles’ 
forward with all the greater boldness the strange nostrums which 
think good for their own country and injurious to their neighb: 
Thus there is a serious confusion in all discussions between the p 
people and the adherents of ancient ways On the one hand 1 
dreamers ask for too much and get nothing, on the other, th: 
opponents, distracted ‘by the wide divergence between mulleny 
visions and actual facts, shrug their shoulders at the incorrigibl 
even criminal visionaries For in the view of the “patriot,” every 
which seems to weaken the brute force of a nation must led 
disaster We are wrong, they tell us, in protesting against 
excessive military sacrifices Even if they are bringing us slowl 
ruin, disarmament would only lead to a more sudden and cruel fa 
‘Others insist that faith in the justice and goodness of nations is on 
a dangerous paradox And they sadly add “First change huma— 
“nature and then you may disarm afterwards” 

Even men who have a real respect for the gen=rous 1deas of the peac 
party believe all the same in the virtue of armaments We cons{o: 
ourselves, it ıs true, by the hope that armies w-ll some day be on t 
decrease for want of money and men We have gone a long w 
beyond Moltke’s extreme limit of one soldier pez 100 inhabitants 
that scale France should maintain 380,000 men, and she enrols abou 
530,000 The burden ıs paralysmg the economic development o 
the country, and she cannot go on bearing it , not to speak of its effects 
in the physical and moral degeneration of the population, and the fall 
of the birth rate Great Britain, the “weary Titan,” staggers under 
the load of “the too vast orb of her fate,” and her appeal to her 
Colonies to take a share ın the burden of the armed peace has 
completely failed The other nations of Europe are approaching the 
same level, which marks only the beginning of a wisdom to be attained 
long hence, and of a moral and material bankruptcy in the meantime 
They remind us of the martyrs in Dante’s “Purgatorio,” who, crushed 
beneath enormous rocks, try in vain to rest, and can only cry out, “We 

“can no more” 

But when, conquered by material difficulties, the Powers come to a 
stop in this foolish road, the weakened society of the Old World will 
have suffered mortal shocks, while the New World moves on to 
prosperity and wealth Working ın peace ın the concord of its united 
and pacified States, free from mihtary burdens and vexatious custom 
houses, North America, which has shaken herself free from dependence 
on European industry, ıs threatening in her turn to swallow it up 
What are we to do? To declare a war of tariffs against the United 
States and then succumb, or to equalise the chances—the only civilised 
‘solution ? 
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Time presses Our wishes for Toe must be directed to a practical 
{ We must abandon mere phrases about universal peace and 
ims of the United States of Europe, and apply ourselves to the one 
ly efficacious measure 


\ 
III. THE STAGES OF ARBITRATION ° 


.In order to establish a judicial state of things ın any particular 
mney, it 1s necessary to have a compulsory code which can restrain 
~“passions and make the crmimal respect the nghts of his 
hbours The same thing is true in international relations In 
capitularies of the early Merovingian kings crime was only an 
action of the king’s peace The evolution of State law passes 
rough the same phases as that of international jurisprudence We 
ce now at the same vague stage in interfational matters which 
srecedes the promulgation of law in the particular State There 1s 
‘rowing up among the nations a conviction of the need of law, and a 
lesire to have done with the caprices of sovereigns carried away by 
heir bellicose temperament or by filibusterrmg ambitions which 
eaten the life and the peace of the workers E 
From these vague tendencies has sprung the vast movement in . 
avour of arbitration  Smce the beginning of the Ioth century 
iundreds of disputes have been submitted to arbitrators, and settled 
by law and equity, instead of the blind force of arms Every 
judgment has been welcomed even by those who lost their case 
Remember the three successtve unfavourable awards which Great, 
Britain has accepted with a deference which has won universal 
admiration 
Merely voluntary arbitration, however, will never bring us to a true 
juridical condition , it 1s only a mitigation of anarchy , 1t may in some 
cases restrain excesses, but ıt 1s too dependent on the state of mind of 
the rulers for the tıme beng The nations are beginning to recognise 
the advantages of order over disorder in their mutual dealings, and the 
time 1s approaching when they will consider it as indispensable in, 
foreign as in internal affairs 
We must, however, take account of the differences between the 
relations of citizens within a State and those of nations in the lfe of 
mankind Domestic law enjoys a sanction which makes ıt obligatory , 
upon subjects, even if not sacred in their eyes But how can such 
a sanction be created, or—a still more difficult matter—exercised 
among States? We should perhaps be wrong ın saying that this diffi- 
culty 1s fatal to any juridical authority among nations The sanction 
which can dispose of no armed force may support its dignity by a 
power even more imposing It rests on the universal conscience, that 
new force which ıs growing with the progress and liberty of the peoples 
of the world Already Governments are beginning to respect that 
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tribunal which pronounces no decrees, and whose judgments must | 
sought in the opinions of the Press, in associations of citizens or in 
views of writers or thinkers If justice be outraged by any Power, 
explosions of indignation which proceed from these different sou 
cause Governments to reflect and sometimes to tremble Even 
despotic Powers, such as Russia and Turkey, which seem to live out 
the circle of the civilised world, feel themselves perplexed and trouble 
by public opimon Summoned before its tribunal, they often fin 
themselves compelled to plead, to bring out their arguments from just 
ill-understood, or injustice ill-disguised Look at the attitud 
Turkey when the Armenian massacres or Macedonia are in ques 
or of Russia in regard to her proceedings in Finland or at Kishe 
It is only necessary to orgamise this force of public opinion to fin 
practical method, a standard under which to rally its scattered aspir 
tions Thus united by the ties of common interest the nations will th 
more readily submit to an abstract authority, because it will be firs 
chosen by themselves, and in its working will neither invade thei 
independence nor njue their most punctilious amour-propre 

The usefulness and the necessity of arbitration have attracted th 
attention of statesmen, of thinkers, and of nations at all epochs 
history Traces of ıt can be found in ancient Greece and Rome 
early as the ninth century BC the Amphictyonic Council was establishe 
m Greece, and settled differences between the twelve States 
represented init Since the 14th century AD voluntary aibitration 
by prudhommes has been resorted to in Switzerland, and it 1s now 
organised in the Federal Tribunal Almost all international jurists 
from the 17th century downwards have looked to arbitration as an ideal 
institution to put an end to wars, and the great work of Grotius gave 
a powerful impulse in the same direction Two great nations above 
all, France and England, have cherished the ideas of the great founder 
of international law Even before the appearance of his epoch-making 
work, both France and England had given proofs to Europe of the 
superiority of the method of arbitration over even the most successful 
of wars 


IV ARBITRATION IN FRANCE 


When King Edward IV of England disembarked an army at Calais 
in order to get possession of France, Louis IX sent an ambassador to 
him to argue for peace The negotiations were crowned with success 
the two kings, by means of mutual concessions and guided by a prudent 
view of their true interests, not only found a way of amicably settling 
their differences, but bound themselves for the future by a pe:manent 
treaty of arbitration. It was the first compact of the kind to be found 
in the history of the world It is astonishing to find in this document, 
which was drawn up 150 years before Grotius wrote, and which 
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stablished for seven years a judicial relation between the two gations, 
eas which I may summarise as follows — $ i 


They (the two kings) can find no more convenient or loyal way of 
putting an end to’this state af things than to put into other hands 
the difference which separates them... . , Their claims are to be 
examined according to right and settled in conformity wıt justice, 
so as to avoid the shedding of Christian blood 


t was stipulated that any contravention of the truce should not be a 
round for breaking it, but should be referred to the judgment of the 
ynservators” (of the peace), who should punish the offender, and 
the other party ` 
„he arbitrators named on the part of the Enghsh kmg were his 
) brothers, the Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, the Chancellor, the 
ver of the Privy Seal, and the Governor of the Cinque Ports, or his 
enants residing at Calais On the part of the King of France * 
2y were the Sire de Beaujeu, and John, Bastard of Bourbon, Admiral 
1 France 
s Following the same order of ideas, and also before the tıme of 
7rotius, France gave an astounding example to the Europe of the 
jth century It was a vast humanitarian project for putting an end 
o the wars which distracted the medieval world This project, 
devised by Henn IV, 1s to be found in the Economies Royales of 
Sully The King had suggested the idea of attacking first the entire 
House of Austria ın Germany and in all Europe, robbing it of certain 
provinces, remodelling the distmbution of Europe, and founding a 
Christian Republic in the form of a federation of the European States 
The chief provinces of Spain, as well as Holland, England, Venice 
and the Protestant Princes of Germany, promised their support 
Europe, according to this scheme, was to be divided into fifteen nearly 
equal parts, whose boundaries were to be defined and under no pretext 
to be disturbed In order to decide any questions which might arise 
among them there was to be a council of sixty members, called the 
“Senate of the Christian Republic,” which, as a supreme magistracy, 
was to see to it not only that the peace should never be broken by the 
Sovereigns, but that the Sovereigns should not oppress their subjects 
The assassination of Henri IV prevented the success of this immense 
project, but the pacific ideas which gave birth to it continued to have 
influence in France 
The Nouveau Cynée ou Discours d'Estat, which appeared in 1623, 
again took up the grave problem of establishing “Universal Peace and 
“Free Trade throughout the warld”* 
Emile Cruce maintains in that work that there 1s no greater heresy ` 
than to place our chief glory ın injustice, and advises the Sovereigns to 
* Jt must have accorded with the general tendency of thought ın medizeval France, 
tor a second edition came out 1n the following year 
VOL, LXXXIV. 24 
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consent at last to learn that if one’s neighbour’s house 1s burnt q 
destroyed it ıs a cause for fear, because human society is a body 4 
of whose members feel with each other, so that the maladies of o 
infect all the rest The Nouveau Cynée ıs so anti-mulitarist that 
asks how a nation can glory in victories won on the field of batt 
“What sort of glory is it, and why should we rate so highly a thu, 
“which boasts only of domg what the very least intelligent of th 
“beasts can do—injure and slay?” Almost all tae great writers of the 
17th and 18th centuries display the same sentiment in regard to wa 
its cruelties and its injustice And when the great-souled Abbé 
Saint Pierre, in 1713, brought out his plan for a perpetual peace 
met with a reception by no means lukewarm According to Rouss 
if ıt had been tued for a single day, ıt would have lasted for ever, ‘ 
“each one would have found by experience that his own good w 
“bound up in the common welfare” 

All the French thinkers of the second half of the 18th cen 
declared agamst war and for aibitration among nations Voltar 
said that war between European States was civil war The makers o 
the great Revolution were animated by the same thoughts Mirabeau 
in his speech in the Constituent Assembly of the 25th of April, 1790 
said —“We are not far irom the tame when hiberty, regni 
“without a rval over the two woilds, shall realise the hopes o 
“philosophy, relieve the human race of the crime of war, and proclaim 
_ “general peace” Lafayette, and even Robespierre, according to 
Lamartine, struck war out of the creed which they offered to the nation 
When war broke out at a later time, he said, the Revolution had 
already degenerated On the 14th of May, 1790, the Assembly even 
proclaimed the abolition of war 

No doubt there was a fatal contradiction between these hopes and 
the wars which followed, owing to unhappy circumstances and the war- 
hke genius of Napoleon Still there were aspirations after peace in the 
air If we cannot accept the statement of a historian of Napoleon 
that the Emperor desired nothing but peace, and was only compelled 
to war by the attitude of his neighbours, we must not forget that even 
in that period of wars @ outrance, pacific tendencies showed them- 
selves in many French writers of the time We may remember the 
schemes of Fourier (1807), who expected a general peace to result 
from the development of the principle of commurism The school of 
Saint Simon also, like its founder (1814), preached the fraternity of ` 
nations The labours of Pierre Leroux (1827), ın the cause of inter- 
national federation, made a great impression on Europe, not to speak 
of the poets Béranger (La sante alliance des peuples), Lamartine 
(Marseillaise de la paix), and Victor Hugo, with his programme as 
President of the first Peace Congress ın 1849 —“Let us substitute 
“arbitrations for battles” In the same year M Bouvet was bold 
enough to introduce into the National Assembly a project for general 
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armament He suggested that a congress should be held for this 

<pose, which might also take up the question of arbitration and the 

actical means of getting ıt accepted by the Powers The Assembly 

s quite favourable to the speakers ıceas, and appointed a Commis- 

n, which ın its turn reported in favour of M Bouvet’s proposal, but 
<x reasons easy to understand, did not think France could tsefully 
ke the initiative in submitting ıt for the approval of Europe 

Under the pressure of public opimion the idea of peace, constantly 

__ eglected, 1f not despised, by the Goveraments, made a triumphal entry 
o the Congress of Paris in 1856 The Powers represented ın it 
vted the principle of arbitration long before the Congress of the 
e But thei decision, like so many obligations on which the 
our and welfare of men depend, has never been carried out (It 1s 
vildering to reflect how great would have been the gain of humanity 
2 nations had in 1870 thought of the way of safety opened to them 
aat famous Congress which followed the Crimean War But, alas! 
uons, like individuals, give themselves more trouble to gain Hell 
nan it would cost them to win heaven * 

Seven years later, ın 1863, the French Government proposed a 
suropean Congress with a view to azranging a basis of general dis- 
tmament and working out the plan of an understanding which would 
revent war But the Empire, porn in blood, nurtured by war, and 
estined to perish in tears, was httle fitted to preside over the kingdom 
of peace Its appeal went out over Europe, but awakened not the 

shghtest response 

Even the misfortunes of the année terrible have not extinguished 

the humane desires of France The nation, ın its humuhation, was 
not ın a position to appeal to the humane sympathies of the civilised 
world, so cruelly outraged by the peace of Frankfort But in its heart 
the sentiment of altruism has never ceased to grow and to ripen, and 
as its strength has again been established and its position regained by 
a prudence and a toil which have won the admiration of the world, its 
longing for international justice has been manifested in a manner 
more and more stnking At the Voltaire centenary of 1878 Victor 
Hugo gave the formula of national salvation it was “Federation” 
“Let us dishonour war,” he said at the Châtelet, “there is no glory 
“in blood” It 1s not necessary to do more than refer to the labours 
of Frederic Passy, Jules Simon, and other friends of peace A petition 
from the Department of the Rhone m 1885 called on the Chamber to 
take the lead ın establishing an international tnbunal Several 
proposals have since been laid before the Deputies It was in Paris 
that the Inter-Parliamentary Conference was founded, and when the 
Czar Nicholas summoned the Congress of The Hague, ıt was by France, 
seconded by the United States, tha: the rudimentary building of the 
Arbitration Court was saved from destruction at the hands of hostile 
forces 


~ 
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V ARBITRATION IN ENGLAND 


England also has the credit of having always worked for tF 
triumph of the ideas of peace and justice between nations No dou 
her Governments and diplomatists have often displayed a certa 
contempt for international law, bet it has always had the support 
her thinkers, her people and thei representatives in Parlamen = — 
English statesmen, carried along by the current of public opinion 
have frequently found themselves compelled to join the partisans of 
the peace movement It was at the date of the foundation of th 
sect of Quakers by George Fox in 1647 that the plant of peace fi 
began to grow on English soil Fox’s denunciation of war in e 
form strongly impressed the Enghsh intellectuals In the litera 
of his time we find striking echoes of it, and when William Pe 
himself influenced by the famous project of Henn IV 
France, published in 1693 his work on “Peace, Present and Futu 
the practical good sense of his nation perceived that immense be 
to mankind was to be found ın this new gospel of international lav 
and gave to ıt a sympathy which has never ceased to grow more 
active as time has gone on 

We can trace great results to the interaction of French an 
English thought ın this as in many other domains France, from th 
theoretical pont of view, has worked powerfully on the mind of 
Europe, explainng and recommending new ideas, England, trans 
ferrmg them to the practical sphere, has directly facilitated their 
accomphshment It would be impossible to set forth at length what 
the nghts of nations owe to the mitiative of England I will only 
mention the chief facts which show how the two nations have laboured 
together for the good of mankind 

It was in the House of Commons, on the 12th June, 1849, that 
Cobden insisted on the necessity of arbitration in order to put an end 
to war He proposed an address to the Crown on the subject Lord 
Palmerston, admitting the principle, opposed its application to England 
It 1s curious to observe the argument with which this skilful and rusé 
diplomatist met Cobden’s proposal “England,” he said, “ was 
“regarded by all nations with envy, and could never find impartial 
“judges” Milner Gibson replied that even the defects of judges would 
be preferable to the supreme injustice of war 

Twenty-three years later, in 1873, Henry Richard took up Cobden’s 
proposal This time the political intelligence of the House, more 
mature and less open to the paradoxes of the old stagers of diplomacy, 
got the upper hand In vain did Mr Gladstone mvite ıt to reject 
the motion as premature Sir Wilfnd Lawson, speaking amidst the 
loud applause of the majority of the House, showed that ıt was high 
time to put an end tointernational anarchy Assummg that an attempt 
to establish arbitration would fail altogether, he msisted, a fruitless 
attempt would be better than total maction, all the more because the 
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hame of the failure of a reasonable proposal would fall not on the 
tate which brought it forward, but on the State which rejected ıt 
Fy Richard’s motion was carried by 98 to 88 

Nevertheless, English diplomacy succeeded for a time in shuffling 


ce by the most powerful leg:slative assembly in the world of the 
principles of arbitration, till then deemed a dream and even a piece 
of folly, had a potent effect all over the world The victory of Mr 
ichard and his fnends also established another most important 
ruth—namely, that ıt ıs no shame to a State to have its offer of 
itration refused, the shame falling wholly on the State which shuts 
ears to the appeal of reason and good sense 


VI PROGRESS OF THE JURISTIC IDEA 


This encouragement soon brought its fruits, the noble efforts of 
two nations gave rise to imnumerable events in two worlds At 
fe end of 1873, Signor Mancim, inspired by the debate in the House 
f Commons, laid a project of the same nature before the Itahan 
Chamber In moving it he expressed the wish that the King’s 
Government should endeavour to resort to arbitration as often as 
possible, and should persevere in the design which it had some years 
before taken up to arrive at a convertion between Italy and the other 
Powers, making the main principles of private international law 
uniform and obligatory When Signor Mancim afterwards came into 
power, he was able in some measure to give effect to his opinion 
After this the principle of arbitration, as an essential factor ın inter- 
national law, was accepted by almost all the Parliaments of the world 
Once despised and laughed at, 1t suddenly became the supreme ideal 
of the nations Dyplomatists, statesmen, even Sovereigns, ranged 
themselves under its banner The teachings of the new goddess are 
not always followed, but her worship 1s on all hands openly professed 
In the next year (1874) the Second Chamber in Sweden, ın an address 
to the Crown, prayed that all necessary steps might be taken to 
establish a permanent tribunal for the settlement of international 
disputes A few months later the United States Congress resolved to 
introduce into its treaties with foreign States a clause forbidding either 
` party to take up arms against the other until every effort had been 
made to remove all causes of complaint by the aid of an impartial 
arbitration At the close of the following year, the Second Chamber 
of the Netherlands called upon its Government to support the principle 
of arbitration ın international affairs The Belgian Parliament followed 
suit in 1875 
The Swiss Confederation may claim the ment of having been the 
first Power in modern times to propose a defimite and permanent 
arbitration treaty between two countries The proposal was warmly 
welcomed in the United States by President Arthur, and by the 
Foreign Secretary, M Frelinghuysen The simple and admurable 


t of the application of this vote It did not matter The accept- . 
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clauses of the proposed treaty are found in the report of the Swi 
political department for 1883, it failed of ratrfication owing to t 
death of the American Minister, which happened in the same year. 

In 1887 232 members of the House of Commons, including 1} 
Bnght, supported by 36 peers, sent a deputation to Washington 
suggest, a permanent treaty of arbitration (The treaty has not | 
secured the necessary majority ın Congress, but everything points ¢ 
its early adoption) On the 12th of May, 1888, M Goblet, in a treat 
of commerce and navigation between France and the Republic o 
Ecuador, inserted an arbitration clause as an experiment Finall 
m 1896, occurred an event of capital importance Under the influe 
of the United States the plen:potentiaries of seventeen different St 
in the New World—representing a population of more than 
mullions—met at Washington, and there signed a treaty binding t 
to settle all their differences by arbitration The United States are 
best judges of this system, now prevalent in American affairs, bec 
they are accustomed to live under their Supreme Court, a tribu 
which ıs itself an arbitration court between the federated States 

Roused by the example of this treaty, Italy, on the suggestion 
SS Mazzolem and Bonghi, empowered the Government to negotiat 
treaties of arbitration with the other Powers, and the Spanish Senat 
voted in the same year for the principle of permanent arbitration 
Soon afterwards the Danish Folksthing carried by a sweepin 
majority (58 to 10) not only a plan of permanent a-bitration among the 
three Scandinavian nations, but a resolution ın favour of applying ıt to 
other countries A similar resolution was adopted in Norway 


VII THE CONGRESS OF THE HAGUE 

‘This immense movement of the modem spirit towards the zat 
Jurıdıque found memorable expression ın the Conference at the 
Hague, when 26 nations agreed to a convention for the amicable 
settlement of future international disputes We al know with what a 
vigorous opposition the proposals of the Czar Nicholas were met. 
Beginning with his own diplomatists, who seemed hostile to their 
Sovereign’s ideas, everything was done to enable the Governments to 
give to the humane hopes cherished by the peoples an immediate 
burial But a vehicle once started at full speed is not easily stopped 
Arbitration triumphed over all resistance, even that of the Emperor 
Wham and others The German delegates had gone so far as to 
assert that the principle of arbitration was incompatible with the 
sovereignty of a monarch whose power was based on Divine night 
The Congress has given something more than an i¢eal consecration to 
the idea, ıt ıs no longer an ideal, it ıs a binding law The Powers in 
difference are always at liberty either to add other judges to the 
Arbitration Court, or to modify its procedure, or even to deny its 
competence But there ıs an article (28) in the convention— 
introduced at the suggestion of the French delegates, MM Léon 
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ourgeois and d’Estournelles de Constant—which constitutes an 
novation pregnant with important results — 


The Powers deem it their duty, in case an acute conflict should 
arise between two, or several, States, to call their attention to the fact 
that a Permanent Court 1s open to them 


This international duty, so well emphasised by the Unitetl States 
at the time of the German-Venezuelan dispute, will be no dead letter 
The Emperor Wilham, wishing to humate the Hague Court, which 
appeared to challenge his divine nght, thought he could evade its 
risdiction by offering the post of arbitrator to President Roosevelt 
ut the President firmly decuned the offer, and the proudest of 
contemporary sovereigns had to go to Canossa and acknowledge the 
hower of the new international force The consciousness of the 
ations, roused by the proceedings at Caracas, understood the salutary 
ture of this obligation mpcsed upon the Governments, and will 
ubtless, 1f occasion arises, cali their attention to ıt again 


VIII TRIUMPH OF THE NEW ORDER 


The European atmosphere is then favourable to the success of the 
idea of peace Governments and the diplomatic routine offer but a 
feeble opposition to the will of the peoples and their Parliaments 
Success will be all the nearer if the converts to the cause will abandon 
their old impracticable visions. All efforts should be concentrated 
on a programme, not difficult to realise compulsory arbitration for all 
Instead of trying to bring “universal peace” upon a world as yet too 
young to accept it, or preaching “general disarmament,” a project so 
much at variance with the distrust sown by the representatives of 
monarchical and warlike Europe, the frends of peace should have but 
one purpose, to bring about a state of law among the nations This 
method of providing against war will soon become the general tule It 
mvolves no premums to pay, no sacrifices to undergo Its formula 1s 
absolutely simple Look, for example, at this clause, which we read 
ma draft framed by the political department of the Swiss Confederation 
ın 1883, and which 1s found in all subsequent treaties — 


The two contracting States undertake to submit to a tribunal of 
arbitration all difficulties which may arise between them during the 
course of the present treaty whatever their cause, their importance, 
or their subject 

The simplicity of the form detracts ın no way from its gravity or 
its juridical importance It leaves intact the sovereignty and the 
independence of the nation A rose without thorns, ıt secures to its 
citizens a peaceful existence, frees them from anxiety for the morrow 
Fear of “The enemy” once faded from the imagination, the 
nations will reduce their armaments, war will cease to be the might- 
mare of diplomatists, statesmen and peoples Accustomed to consider 
themselves as moral individuals, Governments will give up their 
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international brigandage If the new system were worked for ten year 
1t would become inviolable and indispensable 


IX. THE FRENCH-ENGLISH SOLUTION 


France, supported by England, will carry off the honour of in 
ducing into Europe this new way of salvation As M Duruy If 
said, to France seems to be entrusted the task of revising, fiom age tl 
age, the great laws which govern mankind’ _ How often has she not 
thus revolutionised the ruling ideas of men, delivering them from 
injustice and mere convention, infusing new blood and bringing 
renewal of strength? Now that she has regained possession of herse 
she is again becoming the spokesman of a new humamty T 
thought of peace ıs in the air, and men turn instinctively to Franc 
We have recently seen Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Hollan 
approach us to ask for treaties of arbitration 

England, another great democracy, ıs also occupied with the sa 
great objects which we see coming to the front in France About t 
end of the year 1900 the representatives of 237 trade unions, wit 
some two millions of members, came over to France to bear strikin 
testimony to this new mind of England And a few months after- 
wards the visit was returned by the representatives of the workmen’s 
associations and Bourses de Travazl of France, who gave the same 
assurance in England as to the wishes of France The same opinions 
animate also the middle and governing classes on both sides of the 
Channel The propaganda carried on by Mr Barclay both in France 
and England in favour of an Anglo-French arbitration treaty has 
shown not only the agreement of both nations on a pacific policy, but 
that their opinion 1s ripe for a positive statute We have seen what 
services both peoples have rendered to mankind ın this regard It is 
on their soil that the project of arbitration has grown and flourished 
The Germans, no doubt, had their Kant, who, ın his essay on perpetual 
peace, worked out a theory of arbitration as ıt was understood in the 
18th century. But we must not forget what the essay owed to 
Rousseau and to the Revolution The authoritative voice of Kant has 
remained almost alone in modern Germany It 1s only quite lately that 
the Germans have begun to take up this great 1dea, which indeed does 
not seem to be to the taste of therr Sovereign The reason is simple. 
Did not Kant himself maintain that a permanent peace could only come 
with a republican constitution >* 

- France and England will be aided ın their effort for a permanent 
system of arbitration by their natural talent for organisation Their 
conscience once enlisted on the side of arbitration, both countries 
have already found a means of giving it effective expression Thanks 
to the initiative and the perseverance of M d’Estournelles de Constant, 


* In a constitution non-republican a declaration of war is the simplest thing ın 
the world, for ıt does not cost the sovereign any one of his pleasures, the table, the 
chase, the court, &c He may therefore resolve on war on the most frivolous grounds, 
as if ıt were a pleasure party, 
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ne of the most ardent champions of the cause, France already has a 
rlhamentary group of about 250 members, recruited from all shades 
political opinion, who will scon be strong enough to impose their 
cific views on French diplomacy Faithful to the moral obhgation 
osed by the Convention of The Hague on the twenty-six signatory 
ates, this group 1s hard at work to extend the principles of aibifration, 
d to apply them on the largest possible scale It has already given its 
adhesion, not only to the project of a treaty between France and 
England, but to the similar proposals which have reached us from other 
overnments 
The English Parliamentary group, formed for the hke purpose, 1s 
very numerous Those legislators who belong to the Commer- 
Committee are won over 1n advance to the idea of arbitration , and 
do not forget with what good grace its members have maugurated 
er direct communications with the French group of deputies 
The now certain victory of international law in Anglo-French 
relations will be not merely a relief to the conscience of the civilised 
orld, but an encouragement to other nations The unity of Europe 
will be strengthened, and the reign of peace and justice brought nearer 
Suppose that we had at the head of our Foreign Office* a man who 
knew how to make use of all the material accumulated by the growth 
of mternational justice, and that the same generation which had 
witnessed the terrible year were also to see the opening of a new era 
m the intercourse of nations? France and England might deliver the 
world from the greatest calamity which has ever weighed on the mind ' 
of Europe These two great countries, 1f they took up this lofty 
enterprise, would know how to accomplish it with dignity United first 
by treaty with each other, they would be encouraged to extend tts 
benefits to the whole European family , they might also include such a 
clause as the roth article of the treaty of the 17 Amencan Republics, 
which enables other nations to join in the treaty at their will 
Dismembered and humiliated in 1370, France would thus take the 
only revenge worthy of a nation whose ideas take their place among the 
governing thoughts of the world She would recover her rôle as a 
guide of mankind and protector of minor nationalities By the aid of 
her natural sociability she has already succeeded ın fusing into one 
a multitude of diverse racial elements, Bretons, Burgundians, 
Provençals, Normans, she may now set herself the cvilsing task of 
welding into one great family the peoples who are possessed by the 
European spirit and tendencies The vast conspiracy against war 
which is now consciously or unconsciously gathering all nations anto 
its net, will give far more real and speedy results than all these 
distracted alhances—the blighted frmt of a blind diplomacy The 
good sense of the nations wiil overcome the folly of their Govern- 


+ Perhaps M Delcassé himself, wro has given so many proofs of wisdom and the 
love of peace will be tempted by this pure and noble enterprise He who should 
accept it would surely win on the page of history a renown as great as that of 
Napoleon, Bismarck, or any of the perpetrators of war 


? 
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ments, and the nations which do the most for this great end will redeem 
from, ıt the greatest profit Pasteur, who was both a patriot and — 
convinced disbeliever ın peace, said that the future would belong 

those who should do the most for suffermg mankind 


JEAN FINO" 


Note —In the year 1902, when the wnter’s studies of the growth anc 
parallel development of the English and French conscience wert 
published ın France, thick clouds obscured the honzon His views a: 
to the necessity and the advantages of the inevitable rapprochemey 
of the two nations were accused of being paradoxical and ımpossı 
On the French side his critics argued from the secular hatred of 
Bretons and Normans for the English, the duplicity of the Eng 
diplomacy, which rejected all alhances, also their innumerable w 
either in progress or in preparation On the English side, appeal w4 
made to the ties of race which drew England to the United States, 
the permanent hostility of the French and their narrow spirt o 
“nationalism,” which clung to the Russian Alhance with all its fals 
hopes A true moralist laughs at all these secular feelings of hatre 
Everyone talks of them, but who has ever actually seen them? Onc 
forgotten, once disbelieved, they lose all shape and disappear ın the mist 
This was the opmion of some of the most influential journals on bot 
sides of the Channel The articles which have supported our campaign 
(especially those in the Zzmes) have led hundieds of periodicals to 
see the facts in the same light; and in this chorus of sympathy those 
very Breton and Norman journals have been conspicuous which were 
expected to give vent to a traditional hatred May I not draw the 
inference that this enmity which still animates some minds is a mere 
phantom, and that the only sentiment which 1s tangible is a silent and 
mysterious fellow-feeling which ıs to be found at the bottom,of the 
Anglo-French soul? 

It would be a grave mistake to neglect this unity of ideas, which 
moves ın a region above that of passing disputes Its powerful voice is 
to be heard whenever it ıs listened for Therefore, instead of resting 
his case on a racial basis, a dangerous foundation like everything else 
which concerns the origin and evolution of races, the writer thinks ıt 
more useful to insist on the economic links which bind together the 
two nations, on their common life, nourished and expanded by immense 
enthusiasm, conflicts, sufferings, emotions, aspirations, and above all by 
services alike rendered by both to civilisation and to the freedom of the 
modern peoples Has conclusions have been strikingly confirmed by 
the visit of the French Deputies to their colleagues in London, a visit 
without parallel ın political history, and he therefore allows himself to 
believe that his hopes of to-day will be the immediate probabilities of 
to-morrow 
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PIUS X. AND THE CONCLAVE. 









OOR Cardinal Sarto must have committed some grievous sin, 
else God would not have condemned him to be Pope, and to 
uffer life-long imprisonment in the Vatican,”—such was the curious 
mment made to me by a French prelate when Cardinal Macchi had 
nounced the name of the new Pontiff from the outer loggia of St. 
eter’s It sounded paradoxical enough at the time, for the air was 
ust then full of reports of the sirivings of this Cardinal or that, who 
was said to be ambitious or willing to have the tiara placed on his head, 
and it needed a strenuous effort of imagination to conceive of any 
member of the Sacred College seriously refusing the throne of the most 
absolute monarch But imprabable though the remark sounded, it was ' 
not wholly groundless The venerable Patriarch of Venice was ın truth 
- exceedingly loath to occupy the chair from which death had taken 
Leo XIII—to the full as unwilmg indeed as were Di Pietro, who 
roundly told his supporters in Conclave that nothing would induce him 
to accept the fisher’s nng, and Capecelatro, who earnestly pleaded 1ll- 
health as an excuse, and asked his many friends whether they really 
wished to involve the Church in the enormous expense of another new 
election ina yearortwo Those two candidates finally had their claims 
to exemption allowed But Sarto yielded slowly, painfully, conscien- 
tiously to the repeated entreaties of Aghardi, Satoll, and Ferrera, and 
construing the choice of the Cardinals as the will of God, resigned 
himself to the breaking of the links which bound him to the only life 
which he knew, loved, enjoyed, and took over a burden which will 
probably shorten his earthly career Whether the Church will gain by 
this heavy sacrifice ıs questionable Two analogous cases which the 
story of his election brings back to my mind point to a negative answer 
During the summer of 1294 the Cardinals in Perugia were as sorely 
embarrassed to find a suitable successor to St Peter as were the eminent 
members of the Conclave last month in the Vatican Then, as now, 
several conflicting currents made themselves felt ın the Sacred College, 
most of them running ın the direction of politics, and as they failed to 
merge, no party could obtain a majority for 1ts own candidate Then, 
as now, they finally compromised matters by voting for an outsider who 
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“had nought but moral excellence to recommend him, and offere 
fisherman’s ring to Peter de Murrhone, who like Pius X was the 
apeasant The austerity of his life had won-for him among his b 
monks and lay contemporaries the fame and name of a saint, and 
really deserved the reputation, there was probably no sacrifice w 
would pot have gladly made to be allowed to reman ın his cell oy 
Majella At first, therefore, he resolutely declined the unsought 
and when his entreaties were disregarded, strove to escape fro 
fight, nor was it until two kings and a deputation of Cardind® 
pressed him to accept the tiara, that he finally took his seat in the ch 
of St~Peter under the name of Celestine V Humility, piety and s 
denial were the characteristics of this saintly man, the service of G 
his predominant passion, while pomp and power were an abomination 
him To the pontifical apartments he brought the habits of ti 
anchoret’s cell, hoping to reside there as the Incas hved, ın palaces whi 
were inlaid with gold, but covered with straw At the end of fi 
months, however, he laid down the burden, owing, among other thin 
as he naively expressed it, to a “desire for a purer life, for a stainles 
“conscience” .. and to “the waywardness of his people” He accord 
mgly withdrew to his hermit’s cave, which his successor soon change 
into a dungeon and nature mercifully transformed into a grave Later 
on Pope Clement V raised its former occupant to 2 throne among the 
saints in heaven, while Dante 1s said to have thrust him into the depths 
of hell 

In the year 1522 a learned Dutchman, the son of an obscure tiades- 
man, was proclaimed Pope under the name of Adnan VI He was a 
simple-minded “ swallower of formulas,” cared nought for art, poetry, or 
pageantry, and deemed no man so miserable as hum who 1s forced to 
govern his fellows Hated by the Romans, who dehghted ın the very 
things which he loathed, he made no deep dent on the history of his tıme, 
having died shortly afterwards, as Church chroniclers tersely put ıt “of 
“the papacy” It may reasonably be feared that a simular tragic fate 1s 
m store for the pious, kind-hearted and once cheerful Patriarch of 
Venice, who would as lief become Tsar of Russia as Pope of Rome 
For he will be, nay already 1s, supremely unhappy by reason of the old 
conditions which he lacks as well as by the new ones which now surround 
him 

The Patriarch of Venice had set out for Rome with a return ticket in 
his pocket, and having entered the Vatican for a few days, as he 
believed, unexpectedly found himself shut up ın a splendid prison which 
will gradually contract itself to a narrow tomb Coming from the 
glorious city of the Adnatic and the congenial duties of his pastoral 
work there, ıt was like stepping aut of the sunshine into the chilling 
atmosphere of the vast catacombs A skylark enclosed ina golden cage 
could scarcely be more miserable, say the new Popes frends Ever 
since his election to the Chair of Peter he has been fretting and pining, 
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dd, for the ways of living as he understood them for the work of 
unistry, the piloting of his fellow men who were preparing to 
the bar” of etermity, the sight of the lagunes, the clouds, the 
las of Venice, the stately marble palaces, venerable monuments of 
toric greatness, the beauties of St Mark’s, the sempiternal silence 
city, the delightful accents of his maternal dialect ayd the 
1c contacts of easy conversation with congenial spirits He 
his element in the ministry, working for the weal of souls, ın 
tican he will be like a fish out of water It ıs hardly too much 
say that as a spiritual shepherd the ex-Patriarch of Venice has 
rked out his special affinities, and that his force as a solvent came to 
ıdden end on the morning on which he accepted the call of his 


or he ıs not a member of that numezous class of Italian ecclesiastics | 
m one is accustomed to connote by the term monszgnorz—clerics 
o look upon the church as the ante-chamber to high dignities, and 
ceive holy orders as a qualification for a brilhant career Leo XIII 
as one of the most favourable specimens of this clearly-marked type, 
cool, calculatmg and resourceful prelate whose head had well-mgh 
swallowed up his heart, and who exalted his own horn while raising 
the Papacy anew to its forme: position among the monarchies and 
empires of the world Sarto, on the contrary, 1s above all else a 
genuine warm-hearted priest who cares nothing about high-sounding 
phrases, and possesses divine fite enough within him to purify what it 
-touches His sympathy is not for abstractions, but for men of flesh 
and blood, his hatred not for criminals, but for all manner of evil 
The charity which actuates him, and about which a whole cycle of 
legends has grown up, has its roots in selflessness and its fruit in 
dned-up tears, in assuaged sufferings, ın healed hearts and hopeful 
souls It 1s not too much to say that Sarto, who was always a 
spiritual shepherd and never fully entered into the rôle of “Eminence,” 
1s characterised by true lowliness of spirit 
Leo XIII undertook and effected all that he possibly could Pius 
X may be trusted to attempt only that which he ought, and this line 
of cleavage between the characters and aspirations of the two 
Pontiffs leaves on the side of the new Pope all the hindrances and 
obstacles which make the difference between success and failure 
The path of Adnan VI was not more thickly beset with thorns than 
is that of Pius X, nor were the implements of his labour less blunt 
or more serviceable Leo XIII was a sort of Julus II with the 
martial spirit turned into diplomatic channels The aims of the two 
men were virtually the same, the means they employed being properly 
adjusted to the spirit of their respective ages Under Leo and 
his Secretary of State, Rampolla, the Church had become a mighty 
political anstitution which contributed to give laws to Belgium, 
Germany, and Spain, curbed the insolence of the Iron Chancellor, 
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suppressed the Carlıst Movement which Alphonist armies were u 
permanently to quell and created the powerftl Dual Alliance y 
now sways the world Negotiations with Ambassadors, instruc 
to nuntu and legates, notes to the Powers, behests to political pg 
declarations that the Pope’s word 1s binding ın politics, as an fat 
morals, were among the pmncrpal occupations of the late 
who seemed to think more of a diplomatic triumph thar 
hundred souls comforted or saved No monarch has ever b 
absolute, so irresponsible, so ımpliatly obeyed by hundreds of m! 
of subjects as was Leo XIII And when after a reign of over 
quarter of a century the Roman Cuna had worn profound furrows 
the political field, to the certain detriment of its religious interest 
new Pontiff has now been selected to whom the wisdom of 
predecessor 1s pitiful folly, and the success of the ex-Secretary 
State dismal failure 

The Cardinals, and many of the simple faithful as well, we 
heartily tired of high politics, polished Latin verses, and ecclesiastic 
in training for a diplomatic career They were pining for some ne 
element wherewith to leaven the papacy, so they elected Giuseppe 
Sarto, who preached the Gospel, loved his neighbours and lived for 
God And his election called into play almost at once all that was 
most typical and sympathetic in the individual character and sacer- 
dotal calling of the bishop, his humility, his fondness for his native 
place and his kindred, his love of freedom, his aversion for the 
occupations which sow discord among men, his predilection, in a 
word, for the ideal work of Mary rather than the distracting cares of 
Martha But what ıs one holy man among so many politicians and 
place hunters, what permanent good can his bright example effect 
among the servile myrmidons taught to laud to the skies any Pontiff 
who utters a wise saying o1 does a good act, as adults are wont to 
praise children from whom they expect so httle? 

Giuseppe Sarto ıs now sixty-eight years of age as was Cardinal 
Peccı when he first donned the tiara, having been born on June 2nd, \ 
1835, 1n Riese, a little village of about 4,000 inhabitants ın the district 
of Treviso, and the province of Venice The house in which he was 
born was a mere cabin which may be seen ın Riese, where ıt bears 
the number 5 In one of the rooms still stand the bed, the chest of 
drawers, the priedieu and the washstand, and ın the chamber in which 
Pius X first saw the light of the world, there are the benches and a 
few zehgious prints It may have been the recollection of that 
modest dwelling which inspired the Sovereign Pontiff when lately 
giving his instructions to the architects and upholsterers who were 
about to fit up his apartments in the Vatican to say “Above all things 
“don’t make them too beautiful, and let there be no mirrors!” As a 
boy he was distingwshed for a lively, cheerful and even playful 
disposition, which never left him ın after years These qualities and 
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road sympathy which underlay them rendered hım a favourite 
with his playfellows and his teachers, with whom he first came 


difficult to make both ends meet, and his mother was obliged 
e m work as a seamstress ın order to help to keep the bodies 
uls of the ten members of the family together Sarto semor 
an of a religious turn of mind, who devoted to his favourite 
oe, as he was called (Beppo), all the time and care he could 
om his daily avecations When Beppo was twelve years old, 
rents moved to the district town of Castelfranco in order to 
€ the boy, who was as yet scarcely capable of expressing himself 
rammatical Italian, a chance of obtaining instruction There 
arsh priest named Fusorim, who chanced to make the lad’s 
aintance, taught him the elements of Latin, as disinterested 
sts in Italy and Spain still often do It ıs worthy of note that 
Pope, who owes his elevation to the pontifical throne largely to 
meddling of Austrian statesmen with affairs with which they 
ve no 1eal concern, was brought up among a section of Italians 
ho groaned under the Habsburg ycke, loathed the very name of 
Austria and longed for a chance to strike a blow for their indepen- 
dence And young Sarto was as warm a patriot* as any of his 
fellow countrymen In this connection his brother Angelo tells the 
following characteristic story about him 


I had to enter the army as an Austrian soldier, I became a 
gendarme, and in the course of my service was transferred to 
Vienna Once, as we were marching through Gallena, I asked the 
captain of my regiment to allow me to pay a flying visit to my 
brother, Joe (the present Pontiff), who was then parish priest at 
Tombolo Leave was given me because, as ıt happened, I was on 
good terms with the captain, and he felt he could trust me But 
in Tombolo everybody begged of me to stay where I was and not to 
return to our enemies, for the feeling against the Austrians was very 
strong just then, and my brother was as full of it as everyone else. 
I would have gladly remained, 1f I had not promised to go back, so 
I told them that I had given my word to the captain ‘A promise ıs 
a promise,” exclaimed my brother, and so back Iwent In 1886 
when the plebiscite was orgamised for the purpose of deciding 
whether Venice should belong to Italy or Austria, Joe wrote to me— 
I was then in Vienna—and sent me a form telling me to come back 
and sign ıt, which I did 


Beppo was a boy of more than average intelligence, and if he was 


* Of late years Spain and Austria have been as unfortunate in the exercise of 
their veto asin most of their politico-religious undertakings Thus, in 1831, Cardinal 
Albani recorded the veto against Cardinal Giustimani in the name’ of Spain, 
because of the part which that prelate had taken in coming to an understanding 
with the South American Colonies after they had declared themselves independent. 
And to-day Austria by inhibiting the election of ere tea contributed to set the 
tiara on the head of one of her own former discontented subjects. 
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not, like his predecessor, first in all his classes, he was certainly o, 
the most promising of the pupils in every respect For a long 
too, he was the fun-purveyor of his comrades, his boisterous s 
ready wit and practical but harmless jokes endearing him to ever 
It was no easy matter for his parents to provide the wherewit, 
pay for his education, and a story 1s told which, whether fact or 
1s characteristic of the lad and the man His mother was obli 
some period of his studies to sell a little strip of land belongin 
family, ın order to pay for his tuition and keep “And now, 
she said, “how shall we manage to get on without it?” “Don’t dé 
“mother, God will look after us,” was his reply Thanks to 
powerful protection of the Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, Jacob Mon 
he was enabled to continue his studies, being sent to the Seminar 
Padua, and told to don the clerical soutane (1830—1851) Her 
obtained the chief prize of his classes during the first, second and t 
years In September, 1858, he received the doctors degree ın 
theological faculty, and to the delight of his sisters and brothers, Mal 
Anna, Rosa, Lucia, Antonio, Teresa and Angelo, who stood aroun 
him ın the picturesque garb of peasants, their faces wreathed ın smiles 
he was ordained priest by the Bishop of Treviso His first mass was a 
grandiose event for the httle village of Riese 

Under such auspices Sarto entered the ministry, and Tombolo was 
his first parish—a tranquil spot containing some 3,000 inhabitants, 
nestling among green hills and far removed from the din and turmoil 
of the world By the peasants of the district the young and zealous 
priest was almost adored, for he took a sympathetic interest in their 
work, had balm for their sorrows, and freely shared their innocent joys 
The moral status of his flock was gradually but perceptibly raised, his 
superiors appreciated his efforts and finally rewarded them with the 
promotion to the post of vicar of the diocese of T-eviso and a canon’s 
stall in the cathedral Early one autumn morning of the year 1884, 
Sarto entered the dwelling of the bishop to discharge his duties, as was 
his wont, and was informed by his superior that the Bishop of Mantua 
had just been transferred to the archtepiscopal see of Udine, “and now 
“T defy you to guess the name of his successor,” he added “I give 
“it up,” replied the vicar“ Well, come with me and I will confide ıt to 
“you,” and taking him into an mner apartment he laid before him the 
papal brief, nominating Sarto himself to the episcopal see The shock 
which the unsuspecting vicar received at this signal mark of confidence 
was severe, and as soon as he had mastered his emotions he earnestly 
besought his friend to help him to withdraw from the great responsi- 
bility But entreaties were bootless , Sarto was obliged to accept the 
mitre and to set out for his diocese, which he governed with admirable 
results for a period of five years He then received the Cardinal’s hat 
and was appointed three days later to the patriarchal see of Venice, 
thanks to the good offices of his frend Cardinal Parocch1 
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n the city of the hundred islands Archbishop Sarto was extremely 
lar All classes of the population revered him as a public 
actor, and looked up to him as an exemplary pastor The breath 
lumny never once assailed hm His simplicity, modesty and 
athy with human suffering conquered the hearts of all, while his 
of justice, which was not always relished by his own colleagues, 
wally when applied to persons and institutions outside the 
union of Rome, caused justice to be meted out to himself even 
2 outspoken adversaries of his Church Whenever the archiepis- 
gondola glided along the Grand Canal or over the side 
ays, the jovial gondoliers gave a hearty greeting to their smiling 
riarch, who liberally scattered his blessings on all sides When he 
ft Venice recently for the Conclave, ıt was they who prophesied that 
e would never return “But when he becomes Pope,” they added, 
he will surely open wide the gates of Paradise to us all, if only that 
he may have the pleasure of meeting us again up there and giving us 
his blessmg” His habits were simple, his tastes refined, his affections 
warm and enduring He was wont to rse every morning at five 
o'clock, ın winter as ın summer, and having celebrated mass at sıx, to 
hire a gondola and take a trip to Lido, accompamied by his Secretary 
Bressan At eight he was back n his palace in excellent spirits, ready 
for work and accessible to everyone At noon he sat down to a frugal 
lunch which three or four times a week consisted of 11ce and mussels, 
cooked by his own sisters, who always clung to their simple rural 
habits These devoted ladies, when called to the telephone on the 
day of their brother's election and informed that he was Pope, at first 
fancied they were being mystified by some practical joker, and resented 
the hberty But when the truth was borne ın upon them, a harrowing 
cry came forth from the depths of their soul “Oh, God! we shall never 
“see him more! ” 

Before entermg into Conclave Cardinal Sarto wrote a letter to his 
brother Angelo telling him that he was well in spite of the heat of 
Rome, and the first message he sent from the Vatican as Pope was a 
telegram to the same Angelo, giving him his blessng “Ah, poor 
“Joe!” exclaimed the brother, unmindful that he was alluding to the 
infalhble Head of the Catholic Church, “he was not made for the 
“Pope’s robes There in Rome he'll not find a single man after his 
“own heart!” His dishke for pomp found expression almost 
immediately after his elevation te the pontifical Chair He refused to 
use the “sedia gestatoria” and the “portantina,” in which his prede- 
cessors were transported about by athletic carners, excepting only at 
public ceremonies, where it 1s noz in his power to dispense with them. 
After he had recerved in audience the diplomatic corps, he took his 
place in the lift in order to get to his apartments, which are one storey 
higher than those of Leo XIII Meanwhile the two noble guards who 
had accompanied him rushed up the staircase, bounding up two or 
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three steps at a time, in order to be at the landing on the third stoy 
and receive the Holy Father with the usual honours on his arri 
The Pope was unaware of their zealous efforts, but he recognised t 
_on leaving the hft, and, shaking his head, he remarked “Children, 
“ought not to have run like that, in this heat you may easily fall 
He received a larger number of persons in audience than the Vat 
officials relished, patiently blessed their medals, rosaries and cruci 
distnbuted autographs among them, and, heedless of etiquette, rg 
up ladies who had fallen on their knees before ım He also a 
for the names of persons who had requested audiences, expre 
pleasure at the large number of old friends who had not forgotten 1% 
and he sent for his three sorrowing sisters whe will henceforwar 
reside in a convent near the Vatican 
But for Pius X the Vatican 1s m very truth a prison, where he will 
often remember with regret the glorious sunsets of Venice, th 
pleasant little games of whist which he was wont to play during the 
long winter nights, the delightful excursions he was wont to make 1 
spring and autumn, and the bracing breezes of the Adnatic He will 
find some consolation, however, 1n music, of which he 1s passionately 
fond, and will probably see a good deal of his frend and grozégé, the 
mæstro Perosi, to whom he was much attached in Venice Pius X 
has a cultivated taste for music, and ıs himself a good performer on 
the organ Both as Bishop and Patriarch he personally presided over 
the choir, which he carefully trained and directed, his views on the 
subject of Church music bemg in complete harmony with his opimion 
on the part which singing should play in religious worship Thus he 
banished operatic ars from the churches of his diocese, and introduced 
the solemn strains of Palestrina’s chant, which attune the soul to truly 
devotional emotions, grave and cheerful, without ever sacrificing 
religious dignity to sensuous sweetness 
With a delicate ear for music, Giuseppe Sarto has always had a 
turn, one might almost say a genius, for rehgion But for him 
religion is, like a generous wine that warms and fortifies the system, 
free from all tendency to acidity It as a flower that brooks no 
chilling atmosphere, but turns towards sunshine and hght Sarto 
would gladly abolish hell by making all men worthy of heaven. He 
1s a firm believer and therefore a confirmed opumist Rationalism, 
whether of the scholastic or the sceptical type, cannot give us a 
working religion, hardly even a rounded system of philosophy. Hence 
one will learn without surprise that Pius X has nothmg of the 
sceptic and almost as little of the critic in his composition. Moreover, 
he has taken most of the philosophic ideas which constitute the leaven 
of his brain from the writings of Rosmını which were condemned by 
his predecessors, and he has never run the risk of losing himself in 
the dismal jungle of abstractions known as scholastic philosophy 
For the same reason he has sedulously kept from dabbling in the 
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socialistic theories with which Leo XIII ‘delighted to toy Where- 
ever he could alleviate human suffering he did so swiftly, thoroughly, 
secretly, unlike his more ambitious predecessor who would fain heal 
the sorrows of the masses of mankind by a promise of heaven for 
themselves and of a social millennium for their great-grandchildren 

A hugh order of eloquence such as may fitly characterise the pulpit 
orator and even the public speaker has been included among the 
inborn gifts which, together with many acquired qualities, make up 
the intellectual equipment of Pius X In that opimion I am unable 
to concur I have read several of his speeches and sermons and I 
find them exactly what one would naturally expect a whole nature 
lke Sarto’s to write or utter simple, unaffected, generally to the 
point, devoid of tropes and figures, almost colourless and sometimes 
terlarded with commonplaces But, on the other hand, he has an 
dvantage which many more impressive speakers sadly lack he 
peaks with the accents which cazry conviction His simple words 
ow from his brain to his lips by the circuitous route of the heart, 
coming like bees laden with the pollen of charity into souls which 
they often fructify 

There 1s nothing ascetic or visionary ın the composition of Giuseppe 
Sarto, who 1s full of life and joy His singularly handsome face 
seldom lacks a pleasant smile, emanating, one might say, from an 
agreeable sense of all that is good and noble in the world, and, 
looking upon the man as he moves and works among his friends, 
one would be tempted to regard him as a near approach to the old 
ideal of a healthy mind in a healthy body Sarto’s soft and sometimes 
dreamy eyes are extremely expressive, and bespeak now a simphiaty 
bordermg on humility, now pent-up fire and energy, his well-shaped 
mouth exhibits lines of almost feminine softness, and his features 
generally are devoid of any trace of hardness or coldness His 
bearing ıs dignified but graceful, and his gait, especially when taking 
part in religious processions, 1s majestic 

The policy of the new Pope has been conjecturally sketched by 
Germans, Austrians and Italians, and various incidents of his 
episcopal career have been referred to as symptoms of his tendencies 
Some few years ago, for instance, the Gazzetta dı Venezia published 
an interview with the new Patnarch, ın the course of which he is 
alleged to have stated that he was ın favour of a reconciliation 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal, Church and State, without, 
however, expressing any opimion as to the form in which this 
understanding might be arranged And his attitude towards the House 
of Savoy is commonly construed as an outcome of the same conviction 
Thus, when King Humbert visited Venice he was cordially 
welcomed by the Patriarch, despite the desire of Pope Leo XIII 
that Sarto should keep aloof, and last sprmg when the present King’s 
cousin—the Count of Turm—paid a visit to Venice, accompanied by 
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Minister Nasi, a well-known Freemason, to take part ın laying the 
foundation stone of the Campanıle of St Mark’s, Cardinal Sarto 
appeared and delivered a very appropriate ciscourse Another 
indication of his conciliatory disposition ıs the circumstance that, 
unlike his predecessor, he was crowned publicly in St Peter's, and 
from the “sedia gestatoria” he blessed the Italan troops which were 
standing on the steps and square outside 

But all those incidents are symptomatic merely of the broad 
sympathies and peaceful tendencies of Giuseppe Sarto, they throw 
scarcely any light upon the policy of Pope Pics X which will be 
the necessary resultant of many and conflicting influences A policy 
in the sense ın which his predecessor perseveringly pursued certain 
more or less worldly aims, employing ecclesiastical and diplomatic 
means to compass them, he will never have He ıs too firmly 
persuaded that religion and politics are as difficult to mıx as oil and 
water As questions arise he will endeavour to solve them accordin, 
to ns lights, and will probably be forced to effect a compromise 
between his own inclinations and the views of his entourage, 
especially in matters concerning the relations between the Vatican 
and Quirinal 

Certain abuses, however, which loudly cry to Rome or Heaven for 
a radical remedy he can do a good deal to remove Thus the moral 
status of the clergy ın certauf parts of the globe, Continental Europe 
included, leaves much, very much, to be desired The prests of 
southern Italy, for example, particularly of Calabria, cannot be 
accused—as were some French fnars who emigrated to Ireland, by 
an ignorant Orangeman—of having frequently committed celibacy 
“an their own country,” where immorality of that kind made but 
little ampression “on the hardened public conscience” The 
ecclesiastics of southern Italy would certainly be acquitted of that 
heinous offence by any impartial jury They and many of their 
Hungarian confrères more closely resemble the celebrated Poggio 
Bracc:olin1 who, in a letter to Cardinal Juhan, once wrote “You 
“ allege that I have children,—a thing forbidden to a cleric, and without 
“a wife, which ill beseems a layman I mght retort that J am the 
“father of offspring as behoves laymen, and am unencumbered by a 
“ spouse as 1s the habit of ecclesiastics which has been observed since 
“the creation of the world, but I have no wish to offer any excuse 
“for my failings” Would it not be a delicate compliment paid to 
Austria-Hungary, thanks to whose intervention Cardinal Sarto 
received the tiara, were he now as Pope to compel the munisters of 
the altar in that country, which was so bitterly opposed to the 
introduction of divorce, to imitate the Catholic clergy of England, 
Germany, and the United States, observe their vows of chastity, and 
deny themselves wives, mistresses and children? 

The Patriarch of Venice, whose intellectual equipment is by no 
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means on a par with his high morai qualities—he has mastered no 
foreign language, for instance, not even French—is not perhaps the 
man whom the Cardinals in Conclave would have chosen as the fittest 
to fill the Chair of Peter, had the election been perfectly free In 
that case, with all his political antecedents, with all his well-known 
faults, and despite his relative youth, the late Secretary of State would 
1n all probability have received a majority of the votes The author 
of the article on the Conclave, which appeared in the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW last month, anticipated that he could count on “twenty or 
“thirty” supporters at the first ballot: “ That forecast has since 
proved correct And othe: electors would presumably have 
transferred their votes to him from ther own candidates who had no 
chance of success if the veto had not put him out of the running For 
the argument of his friends seems to have impressed his adversaries, 
that the responsibility for the political acts of Rampolla hes on 
Leo XIII and not on the State Secretary who merely gave diplomatic 
expression to the Pontzff’s wishes Besides, even were it true that the 
clever Sicilian had initiated the policy pursued by his late Master, ıt 
would still be unwise to conclude that he would continue as Pope 
what he had inaugurated as State Secretary For he would certamly 
have had to bear in his new position all the responsibility of the acts 
of the Curia, he would have possessed the experience of sixteen years 
of success and failure to build upon, he would have had the wishes 
of the clergy and laity throughout the Catholic world to gmde him, 
and must necessarily have adjusted his policy to the changed 
conditions In no case, therefore, was 1t to be assumed that under his. 
pontificate the future would be a continuation of the past 

Moreover, ın other respects, Rampolla was held to be an excellent 
candidate, and his admirable demeanour during the trying ordeals of 
the coronation of his successful rival amply bear out this opmion His. 
conduct ın private hfe ıs said to have been not only absolutely blame- 
less, but positively congruous w:th the professions and duties of a 
Roman Catholic priest His large yearly income he generously spent 
in the rebuilding of churches, the encouragement of archeological 
research, or the succour of the poor His own habits were simple, his 
meals frugal, his only luxury—if one may give it that name—consisted 
im neatness and elegance in dress Moreover, in a critical penod of 
Church history like the present, when science and religion are drifting 
ever further apart, and Roman Catholicism threatens to become a 
religio paganorum, an enlightened man like Rampolla who has made 
serious historical studies and published noteworthy essays on 
Christian archeology might perhaps have brought the labours of the 
Biblical Commission to a satisfactory issue Certainly if he could not 
or would not, Pope Pius X, who 1s wholly unacquainted with the very 
elements of the problem, never will Rampolla had fearlessly applied 
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critical scientific methods to the sifting of Christian legend and tradi- 
tion, and ıs therefore quite capable of appreciating the arguments of 
Catholic scholars who plead for liberty to subject the canonical books 
of Sciipture to similar tests Of Pius X no such breadth of view can 
` reasonably be expected In disputes between scholars and theologians, 
as ın political misunderstandings, he will be obliged to rely 
entirely upon the judgment of men whose qualifications he 1s incapable 
of gauging, and this disability ın the Supreme Head of the Catholic 
Church may, ın the 20th century, be fraugat with deplorable 
consequences 

It cannot at the same time be demied that Cardinal Rampolla had 
given proofs of astounding narrow-mindedness in other respects ın 
which:the vital interests, as 1t would seem, of his own community were 
at stake Thus he had taken no measures to have men of learnin 
and eminence, lights of science and leaders of social movements, raise 
to episcopal sees or promoted to the purple Of the already larg 
number of Italan bishops, only one—Bonomelli—is a man of mark, 
and he has always been under a cloud Cardinals of the calibre of 
Bacilher: and Della Volpe, who constitute the bulk of the Itahan 
element m the Sacred College, ought never to have been withdrawn 
~ from the pastoral work of parish priests and obscure curates 

One of the practical results of this short-sighted admumustrative 
policy has been to reduce the number of serious candidates for the 
papacy to two or three For once Rampolla himself was disqualified 
by the veto, and the electors resolved to turn from the Cardinals of 
the Roman Curia and elect a good Italian bishop who had passed 
upwards from the ranks They were virtually forced to choose between 
Svampa, of Bologna, and Sarto But to this charge Rampolla might 
have replied as did his supporters, that for the nomination of bishops 
and cardinals the Pope and not he was pmmaitly responsible. 

But to another of the many accusations levelled against the late 
Secretary of State—his intrigues against Cardinal Satolli—no such 
defence seems admissible Satoll was perhaps the greatest favourite 
of Leo XIII, a man after his own heart Neither this fact nor 
Satolh’s career in the United States constitutes a tr:bute to his qualities 
of mind or heart But none the less he was honoured and trusted 
by the late Pontiff, who was greatly attached to the enthusiastic 
admirer of Thomas Aquinas and would-be statesman, and allowed no 
one to come between them Yer the Secretary of State finally 
succeeded in keeping even him away from the Pope Into the 
reasons for this hostility and the crooked course of the intrigues it 
gave rise to, ıt ıs needless now to enter, the facts are established, and 
they militated against Rampolla in Conclave 

But in spite of ıt all he would piobably have received the tiara, if 
Germany had not vetoed him by proxy And curiously enough this 
turn of events was not once taken into consideration and provided 
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for by the members of the Sacied College, notwithstanding premoni- 
tions so numerous that the author of the article on the Conclave, which 
appeared in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW last month, could wute — 
“The Hungarians in particular regard ıt as a point of honour to record 
“the veto which belongs to the crown, and have already allowed ıt to 
“become known that they mtend to hinder the election of the 
“ex-Secretary of State”* I inquired of several Cardinals—one of them 
a “Grand Elector ”—befoze they went into Conclave, whether they 
would respect the veto of Austria, and they unhesitatingly replied 
that the question would never assume a practical form as the so-called 
right was obsolete Thev added that in no case would they ever 
again acknowledge it 

After the election of Cardinal Sarto I agaim called on the same 
Cardinals and two others Zor an explanation The gist of their state- 
ments amounted in brief to this, that they were painfully surprised at 
the action of Austria-Hungary, that they would never formally 
recognise the right of vetc , but that they could not well help allowmg 
objections of that kind to have a certain moral influence, znasmuch as 
it would be dangerous tc jeopardise the good relations between the 
Church and a powerful Empire by crowning as Pope a Cardinal 
obnoxious to the Government of that State Now it would be difficult 
to hit upon a worse excuse for an indefensible Ime of action than that, 
and if Rampolla had received the fisherman’s ring, there can be little 
doubt that the Catholic Church would have made short work of 
the veto 

It would have been amusing to watch in spint those eminent 
cardinals seated ın the Sistine Chapel a day or two before 
the Conclave began, emphatically protesting against the spola- 
tion of the Papal States by the House of Savoy, and then 
to look im upon them a few days later when they 
respectfully bowed down before the commands of the heretical 
Emperor of Germany, whom they thus permitted to despoil them of 
a right alleged to be theirs by divine grace, a right infinitely more - 
important than that of misgoverning a couple of mullions of Italians 
“I find it difficult to believe ”—I remarked toa hvely French prelate— 
“that Cardinal Sarto has been chosen by the Holy Spit” “By the 
“rectified spirit made ın Germany!” he retorted One cannot be 
surprised if satinsts should aim their envenomed shafts at a body of 
experienced men who dolefully complain that ther admunistrative 
liberty 1s destroyed by Catholic Italy, while they themselves go out of 
ther way to help Protestant Germany to trammel their spiritual 
freedom The Holy Ghost mysteriously spires the electors to place 
the tiara on the head of Cardinal Rampolla as the fittest person to be 
Christ’s vicar upon earth but the Monarch of a nation of heretics steps 
in and exclaims “Him I forbid you to take as the visible Head of 
“your Church,” wherupon they, in the name of the baffled Holy Spint, 
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reply in chorus “fiat voluntas tua!” In truth st reminds one of the 
mediaeval legend which makes Satan himself assume the tiara for a brief 
period 

Nor do the consequences of their weakness end here If the 
College of Cardinals had frankly laid it down that Austria- 
Hungary, France and Spain possessed a prescriptive night of mhibiting 
the election of an obnoxious candidate to the Holy See, their attitude 
would have been reasonable—though I hold that the alleged nght 
can be historically disproved—and all the consequences could have 
been enumerated and provided for, but when they state that while 
denying the nght they feel bound to respect the wishes of a great 
State and thus avoid all causes of a future misunderstanding between 
the Church and a powerful Empire, they are opening wide the door 
to an extension of this “moral mfluence” of meddling politicians, 
which, if followed up, as ıt may well be, will in tıme lead to the utter 
destruction of all freedom of election Why, for instance, should 
not Germany and Russia ask and insist that their reasonable wishes 
in the matter be treated with at least equal consideration, seeing that 
they represent nations more powerful than Spain, France, or even 
Austria? The time will certamly come when this question will take 
practical shape and the Cardinals will then be hard set to give a 
satisfactory answer to ıt For they have needlessly, unwisely let 
shp a golden opportunity, which may never recur, of doing away with 
the veto once for all 

In sober truth, ıt would be difficult to write the history of the late 
Conclave without largely encroaching upon the domain of the satirist 
On the one hand we behold a Government of rabid anti-clericals and 
aggressive Freemasons in France coming down like a wolf on the 
fold, ruthlessly scattering the flock ın all directions and yet leaving 
no stone unturned to have a high-minded, pious and statesmanlike 
Cardinal raised to the Chair of St Peter, on the other a heretical 
Kaiser, who, proud of hus position as bishop of Protestant Germany, 
yet boldly rectifies the spirit of God in Rome, and cnes out to Him 
“Thus far and no farther!” In another country we see a Kaiser who 
1s a devout. Roman Catholic first and a ruler of men afterwards, freely 
lending himself as a catspaw to the enemies of the Church for which, 
if necessary, he would sacrifice his hfe, and we lastly get a ghmpse 
of a grave assembly of venerable Cardinals loudly wranglng about 
their sorry mess of pottage while they cheerfully barter away their 
God-given birthright That such a whirlpool of eminently human 
currents should have brought to the top such an estimable bishop as 
the ex-Patriarch of Venice is a result on which Catholics may well 
be congratulated If it had enabled the Conclave to select the 
fittest man and had given to the Church a Pope qualified to deal 
with the present alarming crisis, ıt would have been a genuine 
miracle f 


ExILIO ELBANO. 


THE INDIAN MISSIONARY. 






NE of the first things which I read on returning from a winter 
() spent in India, and devoted largely to a study of Christian 
issions there, was the mteresting article in the Hzbbert J ournae, 
rom the pen of Dr Oldfield It was an article inspired, as the writer 
tells us, by a desire to see those Missions more successful than they 
are, and by the belief that they would be so were ıt not for grave 
defects ın the men that conduct them, and it was an article that 
courageously and frankly set forth what, in the writer’s opinion, and ın 
the opinion of his Indian frends, those defects were Dr Oldfield 
would of course know that his criticism must give a good deal of pain 
to Indian missionaries, but he believed ıt to be his duty, even at that 
cost, to speak the truth, and he has a nght to ask that his words may 
be pondered It 1s obvious that m the stupendous task of presenting 
Christianity to India many serious mistekes may be made, and ıt ıs well 
that, from tıme to time, men who are ın sympathy with the missionary’s 
purpose should roundly challenge his fitness for the work That work 
is as delicate as it 1s difficult - it calls for fine tools as well as strenuous 
purposes, and an unworthy man may do much to mar the mission Dr 
Oldfield 1s entitled to urge that at the present hour India needs the 
finest and wisest men that the Christian Church possesses, for it were 
but to court defeat to invite a spintually-cultured race to surrender at 
the bidding of men of shallower and coarser nature, or to expect them 
to abandon a faith which the men who address them are incapable of 
appreciating 
In a visit which he recently paid to India, Dr Oldfield threw himself 
in a very interesting way into purely Hindu society, and he seeks to 
set before English friends of missions the conclusions to which his 
intercourse with native gentlemen drove hım Those gentlemen 
assured Dr Oldfield that they were repelled by the men who are 
presenting Christiamty to them They find them, as a rule, grossly 
ignorant of the great system of thought and religion which they wish 
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to destroy, and often coarser in the grain then the men whom they 
wish to mstruct they consider them lacking ın spiritual earnestness as 
well as in personal and social refinement, and for these reasons they 
believe that they will never win over the high caste peoples of India 

Well, no doubt the problem of presenting :n an effective way the 
Christian religion to thoughtful and serious Hindus is full of grave 
diffculty Those men are satisfied that Christianity 1s offermg a very 
crude theory of life, and that every consideration of spiritual wisdom, 
as every consideration of patriotism, enjoins them to remain true to 
their national faith They are satisfied that India 1s the land where in 
the furthest antiquity the true light dawned, and they hsten eagerly to 
every voice from Europe which extols the Vedas, and they wish to 
persuade themselves that the West will even yet come to sit down a 
the feet of the singers and prophets of India. And they are quit 
sincere in their professed aversion to the English or American teache 
who is so eagerly working ın their cities and districts It 1s not hi 
foreign ways so much as his personality that offends them He ha: 
learnt none of that self-extinction towards which the Hindu aspires 
on the contrary, there ıs a kind of energy and self-confidence ın hit 
that savours of will-worship and of the exaltation of all the traits thad 
mark out the dividual self The missionary 1s said to be no better 
in all these respects than the soldier or the civil officer; he speaks with 
the same confidence of tone, he has the same strength of convictions 
and the same obstinate determination to give effect to his convictions 
He takes up, too, a very simular attitude towards the world of men 
and things about him, there ıs no ascetic note in him, he does not think 
of the material universe as constituting that “world” from which the 
spiritual man must keep himself There 1s on the other hand a frank 
and cheerful optimism in him which scandalises the Hindu, who 1s 
penetrated through and through with the Onental distrust and fear of 
matter This attitude of mind which Dr Oldfield found in his Indian 
friends 1s no doubt a widely prevalent one among the high castes, and 
it expresses itself in a hundred ways The only question is, what 1s the 
duty of the Christian Church towards people such as this? How shall 
it address itself to a hterary nation which 1s deeply religious in this 
sense? 

The answer to this question is not hghtly to be given, and the . 
Christian Church has offered no light answer toit The senous claims 
of India were recognised by that Church from so early a date that 
ancient tradition affirms that the apostolic band was represented on its 
shores, and the traveller along the Malabar Coast to-day sees every 
coign of vantage held by a white facaded church of Thomust or other 
early Christians The great roll of scholars and saints who from those 
first beginnings have laid everything on the altar for India’s sake 
surpasses our arithmetic, and this stream of Christian history has been 
greatly broadened and deepened ın the century behind us by the 
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important affluents of the reformed churches of Europe and America. 
It may indeed be said that the offence ıs only deepened by this 
multiplication upon the shores of India of men who misunderstand and 
misrepresent ıt, but at least there ıs here given overwhelming proof of 
the value which India has ın the eyes of the Christian churches, and ıt 
must further be recognised that many of those churches address to 
India a call almost as severely ascetic as do her own teachers There 
1s, 1n fact, no need in India for experiments in Christian asceticism as 
Dr Oldfield seems to imagine There are plenty of celibate mission- 
anes there, if that ıs what India wants There are plenty of men who 
sit down at austere tables, and who eschew the pleasure of social life, 
so that if these matters are among essentials India should recognise 
that the Chnstian religion 1s not as hopelessly worldly as she pronounces 
t But Hindus ask for more than this They ask—and they are 
justified ın askmg—that the Christian teacher shal! come to India to 
eain as well as to teach, to receive ın tzue docility the words of truth 
nd wisdom which India has uttered, as well as to offer ıt the words of 
ewish prophets and the great Syrian teacher They affirm that the 
issionary fails here Hes said to talk to them as though they were 
savages instead of being the heirs of a wisdom which ripened in 
centuries when his own ancestors were pamted heathen, and they 
declare that his first duty 1s to sit patiently in the schools of Indian 
philosophy, that when he speaks he may do justice to the moral and 
spiritual truth which is ın his hearers’ mmds 
This 1s a most legitimate demand It is qute as clearly urged ın 
England and America as ıt can be in India, and the most serious 
attempts are made to meet ıt The sympathetic study of non- 
Christian religions ıs a Christian movement India 1s to-day receiving 
from Christian students, rather than giving to them, a critical knowledge 
of the texts and the tenets of its own saints and philosophers The 
revived interest which Hindus themselves are to-day taking in their 
Sacred Books 1s largely a reflection of the interest which European 
and Christian scholars take in them I found this winter that 
Brahmins are saying, “Do not argue with the missionary about the 
“Vedas He knows more about them than we do, and he can trip us 
“up But if we leave him to himself he will bring out for us the 
“transcendent value of our books above all others” Certamly I did 
not think that the missionaries were w.dely chargeable with ignorance 
of Hinduism or contempt for it, but what this winter I did feel some 
disappointment at was the neglect by young Hindus of the Vedas and 
of Sanscrit studies I have vainly asked in the Sanscrit classes of 
High Schools for the repetition of a few slokas from the Rig Veda, 
and the professor has said to me in some confusion, “Our ancient 
“learning ıs gone! The people do not so much as know that there is 
“a Veda” He went on to explain to me that parents are so anxious 
that ther boys should get government appointments that they refuse 
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to let them waste upon the Vedas tıme that might be spent on examina- 
tion subjects And what ıs true of the generation now growing up Is 
scarcely less true of the parents themselves I have been told by 
Brahmins that practically nobody now knows the Atharva Veda, and 
that in a considerable town you could generally count on one hand the 
Brahmins who know all the other three The great multitude of them 
are content with the smattering which will serve their immediate priestly 
duties in the homes which they serve, so that they mht almost be 
described to-day as an ignorant and illiterate clergy, and the cases in 
which they are genuinely offended by the ignorance of the missionary 
must be rare Indeed, the facts seem to be all the other way They 
are astonished at the interest which the missionary takes in their 
hterature, and at his attempts to account for the elaborate cult that has 
grown up They see him patiently collatmg vanant forms of ther 
stories of the gods, or seeking to lay asunder the Aryan and the non- 
Aryan elements ın their worship The find him seeking to trace thy 
development of Hindu doctrine or symbolism, and, further, they fin 
him doing all this ın a sympathetic spint. 

But after all, is not the European critic of the mussionary’s attitud 
towards Hinduism under some misapprehension regarding the dee 
truths which India ıs able to teach to mankind? Is not the European 
scholar who has, ın the past, done such generous justice to the contribu- 
tion which India has made chiefly occupied at present ın pointing out 
its severe mutations? Inda, after all, is not an ancient land as we 
usually understand that term, it 1s young in comparison with the 
lands surrounding the Mediterranean basin, and its debt to them 1s far 
greater than is theirs to ıt The historical honzons of Western 
civilisation are rapidly receding as the digger plies his spade in the 
Ægean lands, and we are being taught to think of institutions and arts 
there in the third and fourth millennium before our era. But the light 
of that early morning did not shine in India, and there is no expectation 
that any high antiquity can ever be assigned to the civilisation of that 
country Some day perhaps we may learn from rude stone monuments 
a little about the people whom the Aryan invaders drove before them, 
but our main interest attaches to the subsequent history of these 
invaders themselves When they came or whence they came ıs still 
uncertain, as ıt ıs uncertain what manner of men they were, but perhaps 
nobody beheves that they entered India much more than 1000 B c 
That they were a deeply interesting race 1s clear, and a race of marked 
poetical and meditative temper But probably they already then 
showed a receptive and docile spirit rather than an originative one If, 
moreover, the invaders were as a body inspired by such thoughts as 
we find ın the Rig Veda, it is difficult to explain large parts of their 
later faith, and most of all is ıt difficult to explain why that upward 
movement which Max Muller loved to expound, and which culminated 
in the all-unifying Vedanta philosophy, should ever have issued ın the 
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gross polytheism of later Hinduism Professor Muller turned coldly 
aside from these late aberrations from the goal which the native was 
supposed to have reached , but this is simply to abandon the problem , 
and the modern student will probably feel that Mr W Crookes is 
treading on far more solid ground im asserting that all the evidence that 
is before us leads us rather to bel:eve that the mass of the people of 
India have from the earliest times bowed down to stones and trees in a 
fetishism of quite Polynesian grossness, and that the philosophic 
movements which have been so much described have interested only 
a narrow band of the population If the mass of the invaders fell early 
under the corrupting religious influences of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
this is but an instance of their lack of robustness and initiative 

Again, ın the arts of architecture and sculpture m which they have 
done great things there 1s little to indicate a robust originality Their 
work all dates from a time subsequent to Alexander’s conquest, and to 
the incentive to build and work in stone which they received from the 
Greeks whom he left behind The earhest buildings to be found are 
Buddhistic, and they suggest Greek or Western influences at every 
point When I looked at the splendid stone “ rail” which ıs now in 
the Calcutta Museum, and which comes from the Buddhist tope at 
Bharhut, and which is ascribed to the date 150 BC, I found ıt adorned 
with lotus flowers which are exactly conventionalised in the Egyptian 
manner and with lions where the muscles are incised as in Assyrian 
sculpture, whilst everywhere I found features to remind one of Greece , 
and I felt as I looked at it that one must say, “ Ex ocecdente lux” Mr 
Lockwood Kipling, who did such splendid work at the great Lahore 
Museum, has expressed his belief that India has derived from outside 
sources its motives and inspiration in every great department of its 
activity 

But ıt may be said that, whether India has made elsewhere any 
serious contribution to the world’s civilisation or not, ıt certainly has 
done so ın Religion and Philosophy, and that 1t 1s the missionary’s duty 
to recognise this and to adjust himself to that contribution Now it 
must, I think, be acknowledged that Dr Oldfield’s Indian friends were 
right in thinking that the missionary has made very little of such 
adjustment He speaks and acts ın his Christian work in India very 
much as he would do in Europe, and yet I think that there can be no 
doubt he sincerely desires to be conciliatory But it is impossible to 
conciliate the myriad-headed thought of a people that, ın all its thinking, 
has refused zo assert ztself, anc that has thus become the helpless 
victim of 1ts own imagination India, in its most characteristic religion 
and philosophy, has taught self-repression to the pomt of quenching all 
volition and choice in its thought It has refused to discriminate 
between conflicting principles It has not elected to follow the one 
and to eschew the other. So that all its affirmations are little more 
than the negation of its own right to be, and of its right to take sides in 
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any mental or spiritual conflict There is not therefore one philosophy 
in India but a multitude , there 1s not one religion, or one morality , 
and the missionary hears no voice addressing him from India in the 
language of conviction, and presenting to him the deliberate conclusions 
of the ages of experience 

M Chevrillon does not deal with missionauies in his delightful book, 
but really he presents us with a very similar picture when sketching 
with a Frenchman’s light hand the average Anglo-Indian The author 
1s not out of sympathy with his Englishman when he presents him as 
carrying all his English ways, convictions, prejudices, absolutely 
undisturbed through all the amazing kaleidoscope of Indian hfe The 
Hindu—he says—makes no impression upon him, whilst he stamps his 
own image upon the people as a crystal signet stamps itself into 
yielding wax It may, of course, be said that where such things are, 
both races are judged, but at least we shall infer that the Indian does 
not count heavily in the conflict of ideals which arises when East 
meets West And educated Hindus, who complain that the missionary 
makes so little concession to the religious and philosophical thought 
of India, might well cease to chazge that fact upon the ignorance of 


the missionary, and might inquire rather into the reason why the 


thought of India always remains paralysed 


Probably many readers who sympathised with Dr Oldfield’s call 


for a more sympathetic attitude towards Hindu thought on the part 
of the missionary shrank from his evident approval of the indictment 
of their personal and social habits It 1s unfortunate that he did not 
put it to a test by visitmg their homes as frankly as he did those of 
his Hindu friends He would no doubt have found there many things 
that his friends cavil at The English missionary does not try to 
become an Onental, and does not cut himself aloof from the English 
community He does not even think that he must demonstrate his 
spirituality by giving up the games that keep him in health, or by 
becoming a vegetaran He shares very much the habits of his 
countrymen in India and does not believe that the hostility of the 
Hindu to the Gospel has its roots there, or that he would lessen ıt if he 
were to change these external habits of his hfe For he 1s asking 
Hindus to repudiate many of their cardial positions, and instead any 
longer of seeking to escape from self and the world around them, to 
accept both as being the gifts of a beneficent Deity He 1s asking 
India to abandon its long sad endeavour at self-effacement, and ın its 
stead to seek a noble self-development, to put away the shadows of 
servile asceticism for the full and glad part which falls to a son 

And if Dr Oldfield had turned out of the noisome Indian streets 
and from the bare and dirty homes of the people into the compound 
and bungalow of the missionary, he might have felt, as I did, that he 
was passing out of shadows cast by inward discouragement and despair 
into the order and brightness of those whose faith had taught them 
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confidence and hope I do not believe that those missionary homes 
are misunderstood in the towns where for a great part of this century 
they have stood The order and the beauty which fill them are not 
mistaken for ostentation, and the note of gaiety which 1s so often heard 
in them ıs not mistaken for worldliness The asceticism which Dr. 
Oldfield calls for could speak no word of help to a people whose 
whole character has already been crushed by it, and it 1s not thus that 
our missionaries understand their calling 

Lady Hunter has recently republished among other essays of her 
late husband’s one on “Our missionaries,” which he wrote in 1888 
It takes a very different view of the attitude of cultivated Hindus 
towards them than that which Dr Oldfield was led to take Sir 
Wadham Hunter speaks of himself as having during a quarter of a 
century watched the missionaries actually at their work, and says, 
“T know of no class of Englishmen who have done so much to render 
“the name of England, apart from the power of England, respected in 
“India as the missionaries I know of no class who have done so 
“ much to awaken the Indian intellect, and at the same time to lessen 
“ the dangers of the transition from the old state of things to the new 
“The missionaries have had ther reward No class of Englishmen 
“receive so much unbought kindness from the Indian people while 
“they live; no individual Enghshmen are so honestly regretted when 
“they die What aged Viceroy ever received the posthumous honours 
“of affection accorded to the Presbyterian Duff by the whole native 
“ Press? It matters not to what sect a missionary belongs An 
orthodox Hindu newspaper, which had been filling its columns with 
“a rigorous polemic entitled ‘ Christianity destroyed, no sooner heard 
“of the death of Mr Sherring than it published a eulogium on that 
“ missionary scholar It dwelt on his ‘learning, affabuility, solidity, 
“< piety, benevolence, and business capacity’ The editor, while a stout 
“defender of his hereditary fa:th, regretted that ‘so little of Mr 
“* Sherring’s teachings had fallen to his lot’ This was wntten of a 
“man who had spent his hfe in controversy with the uncompromising 
“Brahminism of Benares If I were asked to name the two men 
“who, during my service in India, have exercised the greatest 
“influence on native development and native opinion m Madras, I 
“should name, not a Governor, nor any departmental head, but a 
“missionary Bishop of the Church of England and a missionary 
“ educator of the Free Kırk” 

But ıt 1s possible to say too much about the missionary ın this great 
matter of the presentation of Christianity to India by the English 
people For better, for worse, we make that presentation ın the person 
of every admimistrator, every soldier, every merchant, every traveller, 
whom we send there Those silent Indian eyes are upon us, those 
restless minds are at work For their religion ıs the greatest concern 
of a nation, and they judge of our religion as they judge of us as 
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a people As yet they are greatly perplexed by the spectacle before 
them there is so much that repels, there 1s so much that powerfully 
attracts They are sincere alike in their abhorrence of us and in their 
almost worshipping admiration of us Never were East and West more 
excruciatingly bound together in the bundle of hfe! The Christian 
mussionary does but take his place in this great scheme. Much of the 
hatred and distrust which educated Hindus evince towards him concerns 
ın reality the race to which he belongs, whilst much of the love and 
gratitude which he frequently wins are won because in a high degree 
he exhibits the character of a Christian Englishman 

The conflict ıs as yet far from over, and men will mevitably forecast 
the issue differently But if ever the day com2s when the Christian 
missionary must be pronounced to have failed in India, it will only 
be after England has failed there ın all her nobler purposes before 
him, and after she has abandoned the hope of ever commending her 
rule to the trust and affection of the Indian people 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FINIS MACEDONIA? 


A FOREGONE CONCLUSION 


Y this ume the nghts and gmnevances of the Christians in 
Macedonia are sufficiently well known to all who take even 

a passing interest in the destiny of the Slavs of Eastern Europe 
And for that reason, were there no others, ıt would be superfluous 
to dwell again upon the ethics of the question But there is at 
least one other excellent reason for leaving that aspect of the matter 
untouched. the problem in its present form will be dealt with by 
the Powers, with which the solution ultimately rests, on purely 
political lines and without the most distant reference either to ethics 
or religion The upshot of the present chaos m European Turkey 
will, therefore, 1f Russia and Austra have their way, not be the 
reform of admitted abuses nor even the natural effects of the elemental 
forces now at work in the country, but the adjournment sie die 
of the whole series of thorny difficulties known as the Near Eastern 
Question. For Russia and Austra are minded to treat the 
Christians, whom they profess to protect, as the officials of the city 
of Kieff once dealt with an ill-starred merchant who, having been 
reported dead for several years, returned unexpectedly to enforce his 
clam to a legacy “You have been dead, sir, since 1882,” they 
remarked, “and you shall remain dead to the end of the chapter 
“Physically you may hive to be a centenarian, but civilly you are a 
“corpse, and in your own interests we advise you not to nse again. 
“Too many living persons would suffer, were you allowed to come 
“back from the shades” Macedonia, in like manner, has been in 
a state of death-hke coma ever since the Treaty of Berlin was 
signed, and the Powers interested in the Balkan Peninsula have 
meanwhile drawn up their plans as if that lethargy were to go on 
indefimitely , hence their schemes must be carried out at any and 
every cost, and it behoves the Christians, therefore, to relapse into 
their previous state of political catalepsy or else be knocked 
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insensible That is the key to the situation Optimists who still 
fancy that a breach, that any number of breaches, of international 
law on the part of the Turks, that the assassination of another, or 
all, of the Russian diplomatic representatives ın the country, or the 
cold-blooded massacre of any number of Chnstians there, would 
alter this determination of Russia and Austa-Hungary by one 
hait’s breadth, are still consciously or unconsciously hugging the 
delusion that those Powers are open to deal with passing events 
in Macedonia on their merits Nothing could be further removed 
from the facts Politics in the East—fortunately for diplomatists— 
have as little to do with religion and race as with morality and logic, 
and the minister of Holy Russia who sacrifices the lives of thousands 
of Orthodox Chnistians to the Turkish Moloch to-day, may tearfully 
invoke the blessing of God and His Church on Russian crusaders 
marching against the savage Turk, to-morrow Mundus vult 
decipi’: dectpratur Peace is the watchword at present, though lke 
the whitened sepulchre of the Gospel, 1t covers horrors worse than 
those of open war, religion may be the enthusiastic cry in a year 
or a month, though it be a mere cloak for rank hypocrisy 
Politicians who, lke a much-maligned' resident of the nether world, 
can cite scripture for their purposes, remind one of the Jesuit 
diamond-dealers of two centuries ago in India who, according to 
Voltaire, put a precious stone in each heel of their boots and wrote 
over to ther friends in Europe saying that they systematically 
trampled the riches of the country under foot 


THz RISING PLANNED BY THE NATIVE COMMITTEES 


The outbreak of last month came as a surprise to everyone, not 
excepting the Turks and the Bulgarians, who mght be reasonably 
supposed capable of gauging immunent events by their sharply out- 
lined shadows The fires of rebellion kindled last spring had almost 
died out; the bands of Bulgarian volunteeis had been broken up, 
many leading agitators had been shot in skirmishes or arrested, 
tried and banished, and the remainder had gone back over the 
frontier and were waiting for another turn of fortune’s wheel Thus 
all that the frends of Macedonia in the Pmncipality could do had 
been tried and had failed, and the natives themselves were deemed 
incapable of putting forth any serious effort of -heir own _ Besides, 
they lacked every necessary to begin even a guerilla warfare against 
the Ottoman Empire For every village, every house, had been 
ransacked and rummaged by the Mohammedans, provisions had been 
consumed by the hungry troops, money had been confiscated by 
greedy neighbours or vindictive enemies, enormous quantities of 
arms and ammunition had been seized and the spirit of the people 
seemingly broken In addition to this, the harvgst tıme had come— 
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the only remainmmg chance of providing subsistence for the coming 
year or even for a campaign—and the Macedonan peasant 1s above 
all things practical No rising could possibly take place, diploma- 
tists affirmed, until the corn had been reaped and brought ın; and, 
as in the northern districts the maize crops are never ripe before the 
middle of September, peace was said to be guaranteed at least 
until the end of that month 
The Executive Committee, aware of this prevalent belief, 

determmed to make capital out of ıt The most formidable obstacle 
they encountered was the reluctance of the peasants to leave ther ' 
reaping hooks and shoulder their mfles For with all his patriotic 
ardour the Macedonian husbandman, who 1s keenly conscious of 
the truth of the saying that fair words buy no barley, usually puts 
his own interests before those of the commumty. Unless his 
patience snaps under such a strain as the murder of a near kinsman, 
or indignities offered to his wife or daughter, he does his fighting 
in the intervals of field work Thus he goes our stealthily by night, 
meets his fellow rebels at some far off sheltered spot, and then sacks, 
burns or kills as the case may be, returning when the self-imposed 
task has been accomplished, and settling down to his humdrum 
duties as if he had merely been paying a periodical visit to the cattle 
market Hence to persuade him to rısk his year’s supplies as well 
as his life was a most arduous task, but Damian Gruyeff, the 
Macedonian Garibaldi, as he 1s called, tackled the problem and 
satisfactorily solved ıt 

The district chosen for the nsing is one of the least fertile in the 
country, so that the peasants there had much less to lose than the 
majority of their fellow countrymen Besides, they were much more 
amenable to suasion than most of the others, because the provocation 
which they had received from their secular enemies was much more 
intense The troops had not merely quartered themselves in their 
houses, consuming their provisions and forage, but they had demanded 
large sums of money, had beaten the heads of families and their 
offspring until the ransom was paid and in many cases had made 
bestial assaults on the women and children of the people whose 
hospitality they were thus abusing A feeling of hatred was thus 
enkindled, so malignant that hemous crimes took the form of heroic 
achievements 1f only their victims weze the odious Moslems 

Another reason why certain parts of the Vilayets of Monastir and 
Kossovo were fixed upon lay in the circumstances that the Christian 
population there is much superior ın numbers to the Mohammedan 
element, and that the country 1s wooded, difficult of access, and admur- 
ably adapted for a guerilla campaign The forests and hills abound in 
pitfalls in which troops unacquainted with the ground may be easily 
surprised and cut to pieces, and in safe hiding places for the native 
rebels Thus the insurgents who had been beaten and forced to flee 
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last Spring had found excellent refuge there, and some of them were 


still hiding ın the recesses near Krushevo and Lake Prespa when the 
call to arms was heard 


THE SOUL OF THE INSURRECTION 


If Boris Sarafoff ıs the head of the native revolutionary movement, 
Damian Gruyeff is its soul = Like Pompey of old he has only to stamp 
on the ground to summon bodies of armed men to appear and follow 
him His flow of eloquence is said to be as irresistible as were the 
magic sounds of the pipe of the Hamelin rat-catcher He can lead 
his peasants to the jaws of death, and they march on blithely singing 
war songs In this way he has persuaded thousands of very hard- 
headed men to leave their houses, their crops and their families, and to 
risk their lives m a supreme and desperate effort to shake off the yoke 
of the Turk The “Macedonian Gambaldi” 1s the nickname which this 
demagogue has received, and he certainly has not usurped ıt He 
possesses the invaluable gift of making his hearers see things as he 
himself views them, and of communicating to them the fire that burns 
within him. His eloquence is thrilling, his enthusiasm infectious, his 
appeal irresistible He 1s a sympathetic, fiery-eyed, brown-skinned man 
of about thirty-three years, whose short career has been characterised 
by daring ventures and remarkable escapes He was born in the 
obscure village of Smilyevo, the mhabitants of which rose up at his 
bidding on the 3rd of last month, shot down the Turkish officials there, 
and then fled, leaving only a few of their number behind who were soon 
after killed by their enemies and the village burned to the ground 
He knows his country and his people better tkan any of his fellow 
compatriots, and ıs adored by the masses, who look up to him as to 
ther saviour Gruyeff received the first elements of instruction in 
Salonika, and front there was sent to Belgrade, where the Serbs of the 
Sava society vainly endeavoured to persuade him that Macedonia was 
“Servia unredeemed,” and that his true country was the realm then 
governed by King Milan Having completed his education in Sophia, 
he returned to his native land and became a schoolmaster, lıke almost 
every other lettered Macedoman A schoolmaster and a revolutionist 
are convertible terms ın Monastir and Salonika, and every teacher 1s, 
so to say, an officer ın the reserve of the coming ermy of mdependence 
Gruyeff’s talents were noticed and appreciated, he was made 
inspector-general of the elementary schools of Salonika and Monastır, 
and he might have been promoted to a still more important post had 
he not been arrested on a charge of high treason, tried and condemned 
to be deported to Asia Minor in 1900 Last year he was pardoned 
and brought back, impenitent, to pedagogy, and the spread of revolu- 
tionary doctrines It was Gruyeff who comed a phrase now current 
among his countrymen “Better an end with horrors than horrors 
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“without an end” The Executive Committee includes other men less 
widely known than Bons Sarafoff and Daman Gruyeff, such as Peter 
Toshoff, a clever organiser, who was also a schoolmaster and a political 
convict like his colleague, and A. Losantshoff, who exchanged the 
career of a pedagogue for the profession of a photographer, but was 
never unfaithful to the doctrine of the sacred nghts of oppressed 
peoples to rebel 

These men went to work swiftly, end with carcumspection But, 
although the Bulgarians have an inborn aptitude for conspiracy and 
keep a secret better than most other people, the fact gradually leaked 
out that a new plot was being matured, the first fruits of which would 
appear early in August The agents of the diplomatic representatives 
of the Powers were the first to get wind of the movement, and through 
them the European Cabinets were informed of the threatening storm 
The Porte was then warned by Russian and Austrian statesmen and 
exhorted to take tıme by the forelock But nobody seriously credited 
the rumours, circumstantial though they were There were too many 
reasons why the rising could not possibly break out before the end of 
September And even when Sarafoff and Gruyeff addressed a joint 
letter to the Managers of the Orient Railway Lines, informing them 
that an insurrection would shortly break out, and that, as it would 
“necessarily be accompanied by certain destructive measures against 
“railways, the General Staff of the Revolutionary Committee of 
“Macedonia and Adrianople regards ıt as a humane duty to request the 
“Directors of the Orient Lines to exercise prudence, and not to allow 
“any passengers to travel on those railway lines henceforward, lest they 
“become innocent victims of our struggles” The communication was 
treated with contempt “It is the old cry of ‘wolf! wolf!’” people 
said, as they turned their attention to other matters more urgent or 
more interesting 


HISTORY WRIT IN BLOOD 


It 1s needless to describe in detail what followed Over a hundred 
bands of armed peasants began their destructive operations simultane- 
ously Krushevo, fixed upon as the centre of the nsing, was attacked 
and taken by the insurgents, who made short work of the Turks there, 
burned down the Konak, hoisted the Bulgarian flag, formed a 
provisional government, and sent out various expeditions to villages in 
the district Klissura was dealt with in like manner The entire 
population answered the call to arms and entered the insurgents’ camp 
Telegraph wires were cut, the wooden posts were felled, biudges were 
blown up with dynamite, and all the materials which might have served 
to repair the damage done were carefully carted away Thus 
communications were interrupted between Prilep, Okhrida, Monastir 
and the south, small bodies of Ottoman troops were attacked, and a 
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guerilla campaign was formally begun On the other hand, the Porte 
summoned twenty-four Red:f batta‘:ons—now for the second time in 
eleven months—as well as a portion of the troops which were stationed 
m Old Servia, under Omer Rushdi Pasha, keeping the unruly Albanians 
m order The villages deserted by the Chnistians—K ukuietshanye 
among the number—were visited by the Mohammedans, who razed them 
to the ground, bonfires were made of the newly-harvested corn, the 
few remaining inhabitants of Smilyevo and other places were massacred 
in cold blood, dead bodies lay mouidermg ın the streets of Ramna, ın 
the gardens of Ismirnova, in highways and byeways, and terror reigned 
throughout the district The eyes of fear are magnifying glasses, and 
rumour unhesitatingly set down the number of revolutionists at fifteen 
or even twenty thousand men All Macedonia, ıt was reported, was up 
in aims, the Armenians, in virtue of a secret uncerstanding with the 
revolutionary committee, had taken the field, the Porte, embarrassed 
by the exhausting drain on her military forces, was distributing nfles to 
Kurdish Bashi Bazouks , ın a word, the day of reckoning had come for 
the Ottoman Empire 


THE MURDER OF THE RUSSIAN CONSUL ROSTKOFFSKY 


On the top of all this came the murder of the Russian Consul 
Rostkoffsky, under circumstances which were curiously twisted and 
turned by Press organs according to the interests of the countries in 
which they were published The Bulganans at first generously 
bestowed upon him a martyrs crown, describing his death as the 
‘penalty he had paid for a heroic attempt to rescue a Christian maiden 
from dishonour Austrian journals, the Neve Frere Presse among 
them, depicted him as a conceited, overbearing odficial, who, lke my 
friend, Mashkoff, and others of his colleagues ın Macedonia, treated 
the Turks as if they were dogs, and was more ready to use the horse- 
whip than soft words He approached Halım, they affirmed, and struck 
him violently several times on the face, whereupon the Turk shot him 
dead. As to the actual facts I cannot of course claim to speak, but 
respecting the manners and character of Rostkoffsky and Mashkoff I 
can say without hesitation that the Vienna papers have grossly 
calumniated them both They have always been courteous and affable 
m private life, but ın matters affecting the prestige of their country, 
among a people who look upon prestige as everything, they were 
undoubtedly sensitive, firm and exacting But bruzality and coarseness 
were not among the characteristics of either Russian Consuls in the 
East are diplomatic, not merely commercial, representatives, and are 
therefore compelled to lay stress upon forms Rostkoffsky, however, 
kept well within the bounds of pzopriety, and was shot dead for 
insisting upon his nghts Russia was expected to avenge this violation 
of the most sacred of international laws by departing from her policy 
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of reserve The newspapers of Moscow and St. Petersburg called for 
armed intervention Turkey, they argued, ıs no longer worthy of being 
regarded as a civilised Power, for a State which 1s too weak to protect 
foreign envoys has no recuperative force whatever 

But the manner in which Count Lamsdorff received the news of the 
murder was significant He demanded a special expiation, thus 
implying that the offence was one which Turkey could amply atone for 
Thereupon the murderer was duly executed, the Val: of Monastır, 
Riza Pasha, whose responsibility was merely technical, was banished, 
and a demand was made that foreign officers for the gendarmerie and 
the police should be immediately appointed ın order to tranquillise the 
peaceful elements of the population A naval demonstration was 
likewise announced, but of armed intervention there was no sgn On 
the contrary, the despatch demanding satisfaction for the misdeed 
contained a passage emphatically reaffirming Russia’s inflexible resolve 
to persist ın her attitude of non-intervention. She ıs aware that the 
history of Eastern Europe from the Danube downwards has for ages 
been written ın blood, and resigns herself to the fact that her own 
dealings with some of those peoples should be chromicled in the 
traditional manner This Chnistian forbearance—weakness 1s the term 
used by the Muscovite papers—produced a feeling of disappomtment 
and humiliation in Russia, and of bitterness ın Bulgaria. In order to 
strengthen the hand of the Government a cock and bull story was 
invented to the effect that the murder of Rostkoffsky was the result of 
a diabolical plot to cause an open rupture between Turkey and Russia 
The murderer Halim was bribed first to msult and then to kill the 
representative of Russia, and had that plan failed there were two 
assassins awaiting the doomed man further down the poplar alley 
leading from Bukovo to Monastir Hence the Tsar’s Government 
must be wary, and Russian journalists discreetly silent An order was’ 
accordingly issued to the editors of the principal papers, commanding 
them to leave to the Government the task of safeguarding Russia's 
interests and vindicating her honour, as duties which lay outside the 
sphere of journalistic enterprise 


Is THE RISING LOCAL AND HOPELESS? 


Neither the murder of the Consul, therefore, nor the sudden 
resolve of the Bulgarian Committees to fan the embers of msurrection 
into flame in the Vilayets of Uskub and Adrianople have availed 
to metamorphose the local zsıng into a national revolution or 
maternally better the chances of the unfortunate Christians of 
Macedonia ‘The truth is that while the entire Christian population 
warmly sympathises with the insurrection and is quite ready to make 
common cause with the bands now ın the fields, arms and ammu- 
mition and a military leader are lacking, so that only a relatively 
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lımıted number can actually harass the Turks How great or small 
this contingent 1s no one can determine at present It 1s fairly well 
established, however, that the entire district from Vladova, near 
Vodena, to Monastir has been occupied by the rebels, and that the 
Ottoman troops must attack and take each town and village 
separately The railway lune, too, between Salonika and Monastir 
was seriously threatened by the bands and was protected only with 
extreme difficulty The men fight admirably against large odds, 
escape marvellously from the hands of ther pursuers, or die 
heroically for the cause The Turks, despite their artillery, have 
as yet made relatively but little headway against them. The 
inhabitants of the villages and hamlets along the Salonika-Uskub 
branch of the railway are at present reported to be joiming the 
insurgents, and others will doubtless follow their example. Now 
the number of Christians ın the Vilayet of Monastir is roughly 
estimated at about 400,000 Even though the entire adult male 
population should not actually quit their houses and shoulder their 
tifles, it may safely be assumed that they will periodically relieve, 
and at all times abet their compatnots who are bearing the brunt 
of the campaign, and in this case the Turks will not find the task 
of suppression as easy as it may have seemed at drst 
But the field of operations is confined to a few districts in the 
Vilayets of Monastir and Kossovo, such as the wooded heights to 
the south of the Bulgarian frontier from Egrı Palanka ın the latter 
Vilayet, to Kotshana and Kratova in the south This part of the 
country 1s well chosen enough, for, while the rebels know every path, 
fastness and hiding place, it 1s a perfect labyrmth and may easily 
become a death trap to the Turks Krushevo is the centre of the 
movement, and from here and Kuirtshavo the rebels might, if they 
were sufficiently armed and well-organised, mterrupt the communi- 
cation on the Uskub-Salomka railway by attacking Gradsko, a 
station on that line The mountainous and picturesque country 
around Lake Prespa 1s another of their fields of operation Prespa 
1s a sheltered Jake in the very centre of which nses an island containing 
the rums of four ancient churches and a fortress, the only 
remains of the capital city of the Kingdom of Macedonia, which 
“played a part in the history of the roth century Near Prespa the 
Christians burned a village, destroyed a Turkish blockhouse, and 
had a severe encounter with Albamians and Turks But skirmishes 
like these, however successful, will be borne with Christian patience 
by Russia and Austria, and with Moslem resignation by Turkey, 
who will continue to preserve the status quo in the interests of peace 
~ Aided by the moral sympathy of Catholic Austria and Orthodox 
Russia, the Shadow of God will, perhaps, ultimately thwart this 
supreme effort of the Slav Christians to gain their independence, 
and will uproot the Chnstian population as well, and then the 
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Macedonian Question, and with it the Near Eastern problem, may 
be consigned to the archives for a time To open it up to-day 
would certainly—say the statesmen who make history there—lead 
to diplomatic misunderstandings and possibly even to war And 
neither Muscovy nor Austria is prepared to run any such risks 
Russia’s policy 1s to gain her ends at the green table of diplomacy 
rather than on the costly field of battle And what she has 
accomplished in the case of Manchuria she can certainly effect in 
Macedonia Ina few years Austria’s position may, nay must, 
change, and with it her ability to make good her present exorbitant 
claims to a share in the hentage of the Sultan The hion’s share will 
then fall to Russia, whose only rivals will be the helpless little States 
of the Balkans, whom she can feed with fine words Austria 1s 
even far less prepared for international unpleasantness than her 
northern neighbour Her present inteinal ailments are as much as 
she can possibly bear, and even they may yet bring about disastrous 
consequences without any diplomatic troubles or armed intervention 
in the Balkans Sleeping dogs had, therefore, best be left 
undisturbed Consequently come what may the two Christian 
` Powers are determined to keep the peace and guarantee perfect 
\liberty to the Turk to deal with the Christian in his own traditional 
manner Hence the murder of all the Muscovite Consuls in Mace- 
~dona would not cause the Tsar to swerve one hars bieadth from 
the policy of interest which his advisers have drawn up, just as the 
massacre of all the Christians would not move Catholic Austria to 
raise a finger against the Ottoman Empire And yet if any of the 
powerful arguments put forward nearly a quarter of a century ago 
at the Berlin Congress in favour of the Macedoman Christians hold 
good, Russia and Austria are morally responsible for the blood of 
the Bulgarian and Servian Christians shed ın Macedoma since then 
And if the accusations which both those Powers now hurl against 
the Macedonians be well founded, the grounds formerly alleged 
in Berlin in favour of the Macedonians were but the hollow pretences of 
selfish politicians Russia possesses a representative at Uskub 
named Mandelstamm, who has recently made a journey through the 
disturbed provinces for the purpose of giving his Government a true 
account of the condition of the country and the people His official 
report teems with horrors which ıt ıs impossible to describe ın 
Enghsh And the cause of these bestial crimes 1s that very Turkish 
misrule which the two Christian Powers are now leagued together 
to perpetuate! True, they both verbally insist on reforms But M 
Mandelstamm shows that they are out of the question, nay, he declares 
—and no one who knows the country will be rash enough to gainsay 
his conclusion—that the mere belief that those or any other reforms 
would be introduced served to intensify the race hatred between 
Moslems and Christians, which has grown keener and more malignant 
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than ever since January last But as the cook ın the fable remarked 
to the fish which pointed out that ıt did not wish to be eaten with or 
without sauce, that ıs not the question for the Powers The question 
1s, how can the political interests of Austria and Russia be most 
effectually furthered? That problem solved, Christianity and 
humanity may be safely left to take care of themselves 


BULGARIA BETWEEN Two STOOLS 


. Bulgaria’s interests, which are almost identicel with those of the 
Macedoman Christians, must hkewise be sacrificed to those of her 
betters The bulk of the Orthodox natives of the disturbed provinces 
1s made up of men of Bulgarian race, language and sympathies, many 
of whom long to be annexed to the Principality. Indeed, the entire 
political future of Bulgaria 1s indissolubly bound up with Macedonia. 
Unless sooner or later the two be welded together, neither can ever 
play a prominent part even in the Balkan Penmsula In that fact hes 
the chief source of the keen terest displayed by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment in the lot of the unhappy Chnistians of the disturbed provinces 
Another 1s the fact that over thirty per cent of the Bulgarian officers 
are Macedonians born, and therefore clamour loudly for the intervention 
of the Government at all and every cost Patriotic Cabinet Ministers, 
sobered by the wainings of Russia and Austria talk unctuously of 
patience, of keeping their powder dry, and of the day of reckoning 
which cannot be put off forever But the Macedonians in the Pnnci- 
pality reply very aptly that when the day of reckoning does come 
round, albeit there may still be a Macedonia, there will no longer be 
Christian Bulgarians inhabiting ıt What happened in Old Servia, 
they add, will inevitably take place ın Macedonia there the Turks 
expeditiously killed off the Christians, as they massacred the 
Armenians in Sassoon, and the result ıs that the population of Old 
Servia 1s composed mainly of fanatical Arnauts to-day, whose corn- 
fields are fertilised by the blood of the extinct Slavs 

Now if this calamity befalls Macedonia, while Bulgaria looks listlessly 
gn at the process, somebody will have to suffer for ıt, and part of the 
army and Press declares that the Jonah who ought to be thrown over- 
board 1s the foreigner, Prince Ferdinand As an outsider they say he 
1s insensible to the dictates of patriotism, as Bulganans understand tt, 
and as an ambitious adventurer he 1s playing for his own hand heedless 
of the aspirations and ideals of his subjects Durmg the most 
momentous crises of his people’s history, the prince is nursing his 
ailments or whiling away his time with his relations abroad, say his 
critics “If we can do without him 1n troublous times like the present,” 
remarks one journal, “and he has proved that we do not even miss him, 
“it 1s clear that we shall never want him when the crisis 1s over” If, 
then, Bulgaria loses Macedonia, Prince Ferdinand seems likely to forfeit 
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the Bulgarian crown and of course the future prospects bound up with 
it The temptation to intervene, to which Bulgaria ıs thus exposed, 
1s therefore overwhelming, and the choice of alternatives would seem 
to he between war with Turkey and a domestic revolution, Any 
unforeseen incident, nay, any groundless rumour of an incident, may 
raise the pent-up patriotic passions of the people to white heat and 
precipitate hostilities Even the sanguinary uprooting of the Bulganan 
element of Macedonia cannot be watched by the people of the 
Principality without a vigorous blow being struck for their kith and 
km This fact was shadowed forth in the note issued by Prince 
Ferdinand’s Government to the foreign diplomatic representatives at 
Sophia on 17th August 

It would be impossible to draw a more concrete or correct picture 
of the condition of things in Macedonia, produced by the lack of method 
and the utter lawlessness of Turkish officials, than was presented in 
that document — 


During the past three months the Porte has adopted a series of 
measures which, instead of improving the situation ın the Europdan 
provinces, was calculated to give a new fillip to the revolutionary 
movement Massacres, assassination, the utter destruction of whole 
villages, the dispersal of the population, the gutting of private 
dwellings, arbitrary arrests, assaults, tortures, imprisonment, transporta- 
tion, the closing of churches and schools, the ruin of merchants and 
tradesmen, the sale of Bulgarian land to newly-settled Turks, the 
levying of taxes in advance, and the reduction thereby of entire 
Bulgarian families to beggary, those are some of the acts of the 
Turkish administration ın Europe. 


No wonder that the Bulgaran Munster, Petroff, replied to the 
Austiian diplomatic agent who unofficially criticised the sharp tone of 
the note —“Bulgana cannot remain an indifferent onlooker while the 
“Bulgaran element of the Macedoman population 1s being 
“systematically uprooted as at present” 

Moreover, Bulgaria possesses a numerous and well-disciplined army, 
provided with abundance of ammunition and war stores, while Turkey, 
despite her numbers, lacks funds, victuals and forage, and cannot hope 
to turn her excellent raw matenals into efficient soldiers The danger 
therefore 1s considerable that at any moment Bulgana, conscious of her 
advantages and forgetful of her difficulties, may be dnven to a serious 
breach of the international peace 

It was for the purpose of neutralising the force of that country that 
Roumania’s weight was lately thrown into the scale During the 
recent visit of King Carl of Roumamnia to Ischl, the chiefs of the 
Austrian and Roumanian General Staffs (Baron von Beck and General 
Coanda) discussed the ways and means of neutralising a considerable 
portion of Bulgaria’s amy in case she declared war against Turkey. 
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The practical conclusion to which they came was that all useful 
purposes would be adequately served if Roumania mobilised the army 
corps of Galatz and Kraiova, and this contingent measure was defimtely 
decided upon with the approval of Kaiser Franz Yosef and King Carl 

To sum up, the elements of the problem are such as seemingly to 
exclude any change in the status quo of the Balkan Pemmsula, even 
though events should take place there which, under ordmary 
conditions, would inevitably lead to war On the one hand, the nsing 
of the Macedoman Christians, orgamised by dauntless revolutionists, 1s 
not as yet general, but local, and cannot be more than a guerilla 
campaign at most, in the course of which time and weather will be the 
most powerful alles of the Turks Besides the powerful army which 
1s already in the field agaist these eight or ten thousand desperate 
rebels, the entire Turkish, Gieek and Albanian population 1s ready and 
eager to shoot or cut them down at sight From outside no substantial 
Succour can reach them unless the unforeseen occurs The Bulganan 
Government has been so intimidated by Russia that it arrests the 
leaders of the Committees on their way over the borders, and makes 
official vows to keep the peace almost at any sacrifice to itself and its 
friends And lest it should feel moved to break these promises, 
Roumania stands ready at the frontiers with two army corps to help 
the Bulgarians to resist temptation Austra looms menacingly behind 
Roumamia, and Russia towers like an angry Titan above both Consuls 
may be murdered, Christians massacred, and rismgs orgamsed and 
carried out ın Macedonia, until the population ıs thinned of its Slavs 
and Christians, but the status guo on the Balkan Peninsula will not, 
we are assured, be changed this year 


A MODEST HUMANITARIAN APPEAL TO RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA 


Like the ways of Providence, the aims of the Great Powers are 
mscrutable, and what seems folly oz wickedness when viewed from 
the lower plane of the unmitiated vulgar, may be wisdom or loving- 
kindness ın the sphere of high politics It would be merely lost labour 
therefore to censure or even criticise the ends pursued by Russia and 
Austria, or to laud the motives and the heroism of the wretched 
peasants fighting against the Ottoman Empire, calumniated by men of 
their own race and religion, dying “unwept, unhonoured and unsung” 
But while bowing to the decree of Fate as embodied in Russo- 
Austrian policy, one might respectfully venture to suggest that in the 
minor details—in the adjustment of means to ends, for instance—there 
1s room for considerable improvement which, while costing httle, would 
effect much good Thus the repression of the Macedonian rising and 
the inevitable killing off of the disaffected population, which the two 
Christian Powers are reluctantly forced to encourage, might, it seems 
certain, be quite effectively accomplished without the systematic 
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violation of women and children Certamly the most competent 
Russian official representative in Macedonia imphis that this 1s so, and 
my proposal ıs based on the facts and appreciations communicated by 
him to his Government 

This gentleman, M Mandelstamm, there attributes many of the 
horrors which accompany the work of stern repression to the deplorable 
lack of money from which Turkey chronically suffers “The connection 
between the two things 1s easily made clear The Sublime Porte, ıt 
appears, needs daily about 10,coo Turkish pounds for the support of 
the hard-worked troops in the Vilayets of Salonika, Monastir and 
Uskub Relatively small though this sum ıs, only a fraction of it 1s 
available, and one of the consequences of the shortage is that the 
Sultan’s soldiers are compelled to quarter themselves on the population. 
To them this necessity may be pleasant or the reverse, but the fact 1s 
that they have no choice they must live, and so long as there 1s food 
to be had they take it All that really depends upon themselves ıs to 
patronise Christian ın preference to Mohammedan houses, and this they 
do most conscientiously 

Now many of these soldiers, once quartered on the enemies of 
their race and religion, readily allow fanaticism and hatred rather 
than mere necessity to dictate their conduct to their hosts, and not 
content with satisfying their hunger and thirst and the needs of their 
horses, they proceed to glut their bestial passions as well, subjecting 
women and children to nameless indigmties And this, it will be 
generally admitted, is a needless aggravation of the horrors of war, 
and certainly forms no part of the bitter lesson which Russia and 
Austria desire to see administered to the msurgents who run counter’ 
to their policy and jeopardise their peace Fortunately, however, it 
can be easily obviated to a very great extent, for the temptation 
which thus besets the soldiers would be wholly removed, or at any 
rate greatly weakened, if the Sultan could afford to pay for the keep of 
his soldiers while they were on active service, so that they would not be 
forced to live on the substance of the peasants With absolute 
power to shoot or cut down all Christians suspected of disaffection, 
the troops might surely be trusted to quell the msurrection in good 
time, without having recourse to diabolical indignities on women 
and children In order, therefore, sensibly to lessen the number of 
these abominations all that 1s needed 1s that a certain sum of money 
be regularly advanced to the Sublime Porte, for the sake of humanity, 
Christianity or prestige, by the two Christan Powers whose vital 
interests are bound up with the success of the Turkish army If, 
then, Austria and Russia between them agreed to make good the 
daily deficiency m the 10,000 Turkish pounds, many a Macedonian 
maiden and wife would receive the bullet, the dagger, or the lash of 
the Moslem with a blessing on her lips for the unseen but chivalrous 
Christian States which had sacrificed a portion of their revenues to 
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save her from dishonour The cost of the ransom of these unfortu- 
nate human beings would be trval when one reflects on the 
enormous budgets of the two great Empires, but if the Govern- 
ments from motives of strict economy hesitate to allot the needful 
funds, would it not be advisable at least to allow public subscriptions 
to be opened by parish priests throughout the two countries, and 
thus, besides rescuing women and children from tortures worse than 
death, to shed a certain degree of lustre on their respective churches, 
which have for a long time past been vainly longing for an 


opportunity of distinguishing themselves in the cause of humanity, 
morality or religion? 


E J Duron 


SOME RECENT BOOKS, 


HE seventh volume—the second in order of publication—of 
the Cambridge Modern History, planned by the late Lord 
Acton (Cambridge University Press, London C J Clay and Sons), 
deals not only with the history of “The United States,” as its title 
indicates, but with that of the English colonies in North America from 
their origin to the Declaration of Independence, and with the history 
of Canada before ıt passed under the Bntish Crown In treating the 
history of the United States as a single whole, the present volume 
departs from the general plan of the work, which subordinates the 
stories of the nations as separate entities to their relations with universal 
tendencies at given periods Thus, in the first volume, dealing with 
“The Renaissance,” and in the volumes to follow on such universal 
movements as “The Reformation” and “The French Revolution,” we 
have a central 1dea round which the developments of individual nations 
are grouped as illustrating the mam stream of human progress In 
dealing with the United States this method of treatment was 
obviously impossible Except during the period 1756—1783, the 
political relation between America and Europe has been of the 
slightest, and it ıs only within the present generation that national 
expansion and the abandonment of the policy of isolation have brought 
the United States into close contact with the European Powers Its 
history, therefore, must be treated apart from the great European 
movements, or not at all, and so, dropping for the tıme the general 
conception of the work, this volume traces ın a continuous narrative 
the growth of the American nation from its humble beginnings in 
Virgmia and Massachusetts to its present proud position among the 
Great Powers of the world 
Each phase of this wonderful national development 1s treated by a 
recognised expert Mr John A Doyle contributes the chapters on the 
early colonial days and the War of Independence, including an 
admurable study of the causes and events which led up to the struggle 
with Great Britain; Mr A G Bradley tells the story of the Conquest 
of Canada, Professor Melville Bigelow treats the Declaration of 
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Independence from the theoretic and legal points of view, and outlines 
the formation of the American Constitution, Professor J B McMaster 
contributes three very interesting chapters on “The Struggle for 
“Commercial Independence,” “The Growth of the Nation,” and 
“Commerce, Expansion and Slavery”, President Woodrow Wilson 
deals with “State Rights” in thei relation to the slavery question , 
while the chapters on the Civil War itself are from the pen of the late 
Mr John G Nicolay, who, as Abraham Linccln’s private secretary, 
possessed an inside knowledge of the men and events of the struggle 
which gives his narrative a documentary value far outweighing its 
inevitable Northern bias Among other chapters that may be 
specially noted are “The United States as a World-Power,” by 
Professor John R Moore, “Economic Development,” by Professor 
H C Emery, and “The American Intellect,” by Professor Barrett 
Wendell Professor Emery’s account of the economic growth of the 
United States ıs one of the most luminous contr:butions to the volume, 
and his views on Protection and Trusts from the American standpoint 
are of special interest at the present time when Mr Chamberlain has 
transformed his countrymen into a nation of economic Rose Dartles 
There is no more stnking feature in the history of American 
economics than the part played by the Civil War in fostering the 
industry and commerce of the nation Professor Emery brings out 
the extraordmary fact that throughout the whole struggle. the 
Northern States continued to mcrease in population and industrial 
power ; 
Despite the fact that out of a population of about 22,000,000 the 
total of enlistments and! re-enlistments was over 2,500,000, and: at 
the close of the war 1,000,000 men were enrolled in the Union armies, 
the population increased by at least 3,000,000 between 1860 and 
1865, while over 4,500,000 acres of the public domain were taken 
up by settlers Despite the fact that the grain States sent hundreds 
of thousands of men to the front, the annual production of cereals 
increased . Despite the great demand for food products to 
supply the army, the exports of wheat and pzovisions increased even 
more than their production The average export of wheat for 1863 
and 1864 was 35,000,000 bushels, compared with a maximum export 
of 27,000,000 1n any year before the war. The demands for products 
were such, that despite the burdens of taxation and the disorgan- 
isation of the finances, many new industries were established on a 
firm basis. 


The Civil War may be said to mark the turning-point in the 
economic life of the country, for ıt rendered possible a policy of high 
protection by accustoming the people to a system of burdensome 
taxation The industries taxed for revenue purposes during the war 
were granted high duties on imports to compensate for their internal 
taxes At the close of the war. these interne] taxes were rapidly 
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remitted, but, owing to the pressure of the manufacturmg interests, 
the corresponding tariff rates were retained . 


There was, to be sure, a reaction from the low tanff policy even 
before the war, and, many of the rates of the war tanff were 
avowedly protective, but no such customs system could have been 
built up except under the pressing necessity of enormous revenue, 
and, on the easy assumption that high duties meant high revenue, 
the most extreme demands of the manufacturers were readily granted 
It 1s equally true that there was a strong feeling for Protection at the 
close of the war, but 1t would be absurd to say that the extreme 
emergency measures adopted in a great conflict represented the 
deliberate commercial policy of any party for the time of peace. 
It was fully expected that the rates would be rapidly reduced as 
soon as the proper adjustment could be made, but the manu- 
facturers had tasted the fruits of monopoly, and with each year’s 
delay the problem became more difficult .. At no time since the 
war has the average rate on dutiable goods been less than 40 or more 
than 5o per cent In the case of many of the most important articles, 
however, the duties have been much higher 


For many years the idea still prevailed that the policy of Protection 
would be abandoned as soon as home manufactures were fully 
established and the “infant-industry argument” could no longer be 
advanced by its supporters But, at a later period, the Protectionists 
shifted their ground, and basec their arguments chiefly on the 
necessity of permanently maimtaming tarifis to balance the higher 
wages paid by American employers, thus making a strong appeal to 
the workers, who weie convinced that a reduction of duties would be 
followed by a reduction of wages Professor Emery thinks that the 
power of the tariff, whether for good or for evil, has been overrated, 
and that the main causes of industrial growth are to be found, not in 
the regulations of commercial policy, hut in the character of the 
people and the natural advantages of the country In our own day, 
however, the protective system ıs being attacked from two new pomts 
of view—its effect ın supporting industrial combimations and the 
restrictions ıt places on the development of foreign trade Manu- 
facturers who wash to increase their exports are less enthusiastic than 
formerly in its defence, and in the West, where the desire to extend 
the markets for their agricultural products is combined with a wide- 
spread hostility to the Trusts, public opinion ıs turnmg strongly in 
favour of a reduction of duties 


It cannot be said that the abstract doctrine of Free Trade has 
ever taken great hold ın the United States; andi the present agitation 
follows rather the line of President McKunley’s significant utterance 
delivered the very day before his assassmation Although himself 
the most conspicuous defender of the protective system, he declared 
m his last speech his conviction that the time had come when the 
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restrictive policy should be modified to meet the new conditions of 
international competition :n the neutral markets The policy of 
reciprocity, supported by his great authority and accepted by his 
successor ın office, though as yet checked by the extreme protectionist 
element, has unquestionably a strong hold upon the masses, even in 
the ranks of the Republican party itself. 

This volume 1s, in its parts, admirable, but regarded as a whole, 
and as an attempt to solve the problem how modern history should be 
wuitten, it 1s less satisfactory {he disadvantages of the co-operative 
method are fal more apparent than ın the volume on “The Renaissance,” 
in which the writers, however divergent their individual points of 
view, maintamed a certain uniformity of principle in their tieatment 
that served to hold the book together In the present volume there 
1s so little cohesion between the various monographs that each might 
form a separate publhcatıon by itself Bound together, they do not 
make “a history” in the true sense of the term, but rather a collection 
of historical essays, some of which demand frcm the reader a con- 
siderable pievious knowledge of the facts on which they are based 
As m the opening volume, the carefully selected bibhogiaphies, 
extending over more than 80 pages, are an important feature of 
the work, and furnish invaluable aid to the student in directing@his 
further reading. 

a + = * 

The reader may turn from Professor Wendell’s suggestive essay 
on “ The American Intellect” in the Cambridge Modern History, to 
“A History of American Literature,” by Professor W P Trent, of 
Columbia University Professor Trent’s volume is the latest addition 
to Mr Wiliam Hememann’s “ Literatures of the World” Seres, and 
furmshes in the main an excellent survey of the literary ideals and 
achievements of new-woild culture As the author points out in his 
preface, the hterary historian of Amenica 1s able, owing to the com- 
parative paucity of his “documents,” to emplcy a larger scale of 
treatment than was posssible in the preceding volumes of this series 
American hterature is practically a creation of the nineteenth century, 
and if we eliminate hving writers as not yet within the domain of 
historical criticism, 1t 1s reduced to the work of only two generations 
“To have treated so callow a literature on the scale adopted by the 
“wniters of the volumes dealing with the mature and extensive 
“literature of France and England would have meant the wnting of 
“an essay, not of a book” 

The advantages of this magnified scale as applied to American 
literature are not very apparent ın Professor Trent’s volume Indeed, 
it may be said that its adoption 1s responsible for the defects of an 
otherwise excellent work For a “short history,” the space given to 
“origins” as distinguished from the literature itself 1s out of all propor- 
tion Among the pioneer authors of the Colonial and Revolutionary 
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Penods there is only one writer—Benjamin Franklin—whose works 
have any hterary interest to-day Cotton Mather and Jonathan 
Edwards are, of course, important to the specialist as psychological 
indexes of their times, but their writings can scarcely be regarded as 
“hterature,” and for other authors before the dawn of the 19th century 
even less can be said Yet Professor Trent divides his volume almost 
equally between the periods before and after 1809, and the conscien- 
tious reader must skim through more than 200 pages before he comes 
to Washington Irving, the first man of letters of real distinction in the 
national literature The year 1809 saw the publication of the Hzstory 
of New York, by Diedrich Knicherbocker—“for many persons the first 
“readable American book, with the exception of Franklin’s 
“ Autobugraphy”—and from this point Professor Trent becomes an 
interesting as well as a trustworthy gu:de, if we except a few verdicts in 
which his literary judgment would seem to be tempered not a httle by 
his sense of patriotism. To English readers over sixteen, Fenimore 
Cooper 1s not so commanding a figure among the novelists of the world 
as Piofessor Trent would have us think, while, however loyal our 
devotion to the memory of the late Queen, it 1s a little disconcerting to 
oug gravity to read as serous literary history that Mrs Stowe’s “second 
“slavery story, Dred,” was by “many readers, including Harriet 
“Martmeau and Queen Victoria, thought superior to Uncle Toms 
“Cabin” 

Professor Trent is at his best, I think, in his treatment of the 
Transcendentalists and the general re-awakening of intellectual and 
spiritual life which has been not unjustly called the “New England 
“Renaissance” To this movement may be traced, directly or 
indirectly, at least three-fifths of what is permanent and best in 
American literature Among its children may be numbered Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, and if we 
remove these names from the hterary annals of America, the roll ıs 
short ındeed It 1s difficult, if not impossible, to pin down the 
transcendental movement for exact dissection , for 1t assumed so many 
shapes, and threw out so many influences, that some of those who 
scoffed openly at certain of its vagaries were most strongly affected by 
the atmosphere it created Primarily, ıt was a revolt from the 
emotional repression of Unitarianism, rendered possible by Unitarian- 
ism itself, which had broken down the Calvimistic theocracy of earlier 
days But, as Professor Trent pomts out, there were really two 
movements side by side, a movement for greater culture and a move- 
ment for greater and free: spiritual hfe, each giving impetus to the 
other — 

Emerson emphasised (the spiritual phase) as far the more 
important, and was doubtless r:ght from his point of view But 
without the movement for culture transcendentalism would not have 
been nearly so memorable in the history of American literature, for 
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this affected strongly writers hke Longfellow, who stood aloof from 
the spiritual and political enthusiasms of the penod, and like Lowell, 
who soon outgrew them. Rarely mdeed has a zeal for the things of 
the mind so permeated a population as was the case in New England 
durmg the decades from 1830 to 1870, Men and women whose 
incomes supplied them only with the necessities of life counted 
translations of the classic books of the chief J:teratures among those 
necessities It ıs permissible to smile, perhaps, at the senousness 
with which the philosophy of Plato and the sazred books of the East 
were discussed by prim Occidentals, whose descendants have in 
Some cases accepted with blind faith the mystical doctnnes their 
ancestors dalled with , but it ıs not permissible to deny the beautiful 
and ideal life of the mind and the spirit led by many an obscure but 
aspiring soul in the New England of the transcendental pernod, 


From another point of view, the transcendental movement may be 
regarded as a protest against the prevailing sordidness and vulgarity 
of the times and the hustling commerciahsm which then as now 
predominated And this suggests the question, How far is American 
literature the literature of the American nation? To me, at least, it 
seems that no other hterature so little expresses the spirit of the nation 
in which it was produced From Washington Irving to Holmes, the 
authors who represent American literature to the outside world have, 
with few exceptions, belonged to a small intellectual aristocracy that 
has cherished its own ideals and standards uninfuenced, except by 
the law of reaction, by the national life around it 


¥ ¥ sé -Æ 


Mr J H Millar’s “Literary History of Scotland,” recently published 
by Mr Fisher Unwin, affords a striking contrast, both in subject and 
treatment, to Professor Trent’s volume Deahng with an older and 
fuller national hterature, Mr Millar certainly does not suffer from the 
meagreness of his matenals , indeed, in some parts of his survey he has 
to fight against the dangers of over-crowding, end his admirable 
estimates of Burns and Scott might well have beea extended at the 
expense of lesser hghts His critical standards are severer than those 
employed by Professor Trent, for, though he, too, is judging his 
compatriots, he seems to have approached his task with a determination 
to avoid all suspicion of the national partiality so often imputed to 
Scottish critics The robust independence of his jadgments will not 
please everyone, but there can be no doubt as to their honesty and 
the ability with which they are maintained 

Mr Millar begins his survey czrca 1300 with the mysterious Thomas 
of Erceldoune and the still more mysterious “Huchown of the Awle 
“Ryale,” “round whose identity the din of battle has been as though 
“Mr Oldbuck and Sir Arthur Wardour were taking part in the fray” 
His earher chapters are full of interest for the student of Scottish 
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literature, and were this ın any sense a detailed review his able treat- 
ment of such subjects as the “Golden Age of Scottish Poetry,” the 
origin of the Ballads, and the literature of the Reformation would call 
for extended notice Mr Millar is a Tory, and his account of the 
Reformation period may not be found wholly satisfactory to readers 
who are ın closer sympathy w:th the prevailing influences of those 
times, but he writes with enthusiasm of John Knox’s Hzstory—‘“a 
“human document of inestimable rmportance” — 

There are life, vigour, passion, and, above all, “temperament” m 
the book, the temperament, not merely of Knox himself, but the 
temperament of thousands of his countrymen concentrated, as it were, 
im one man The very defects which disqualify him for a serious 
controversialist—the very flaws which mar, if they do not altogether 
obscure, his nobler quahties as a man—are the salt of his History, 
which stands forth as an unconscious essay in self-portraiture no less 
masterly than that of Pepys or of Gibbon 

The chapters that are hkely to prove most attractive to English 
readers are those on the prose of the “ Augustan Age,” with very 
interesting literary portraits of David Hume, Adam Smth, William 
Robertson and their contemporaries, on Burns, concerning whom 
Mr Millar, following in the footsteps of the late Mr Henley, has 
much to say that will not commend itself to the “common Burnsite”, 
on Sir Walter Scott (this ıs one of the best chapters ın the book), 
on the mse of periodical literature—an excellent account of the 
Edinburgh Review and Blackwood and the chief literary journahsts of 
fhe Jeffrey-Wilson period, and, finally, a chapter on “ The Close of 
“the Victorian Era,” which 1s likely to cause much. fluttering in literary 
dovecots Mr Millar ıs no admirer of the “Kaslyard” school of 
novelists, or of the leaders of the movement known as the “ Celtic 
“ Renaissance,” and he does not dissemble Some of the strictures he 
passes on contemporary writers remind one of the palmy days of the 
Quarterly, and though they make excellent reading for those not 
immediately concerned, ıt 1s doubtful whether a “ Literary History of 
Scotland” 1s the proper place for their publication Living authors 
are subjects for the reviewer rather than for the critic who 1s writing 
as a literary historian Robert Louis Stevenson, with whom this 
final chapter opens, ıs, of course, fair game, and Stevensomians must 
by now have become resigned to the sight of cmtics approaching in 
an upright position Mr Millars estimate is, in my opinion, one of 
the soundest that has yet been given us, for, though there 1s some 
severe criticism, there ıs also warm recognition of Stevenson’s many 
fine qualities For the worshippers at the shrine the critic has small 
mercy I transcribe a passage which will serve as well as another 
to test the weight of Mr Millars bludgeon. 

It has been (Steverson’s) misfortune to become a sort of literary 
fetish alike to those who, having some sort of education, desire to 
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be deemed superior beings, and to that section of the vast mass of 
semt-tliterates which would fain be thought to possess some tincture 
of knowledge and refinement Hence, much of the eulogy which 
has been lavished upon him ıs disfigured by the brand of affectation 
and unreality Cockney critics, with whom in Fis good nature he was 
pleased at times to associate, have gushed over his memory ad 
nauseam, while the natural instinct of the Scot to chemsh as a 
valuable item of the national assets any product of his country which 
other people have approved, has procured kim a band of hp- 
worshippers to whom his peculiar genius, 1f comprehensible, must be 
merely abhorrent The day ıs probably not far distant when, on 
every 13th of November, fesuve gatherings will be held and 
“eloquent” speeches delivered in honour, not of the penetrating and 
fearless critic of Knox and Burns, not of the bmihant essayist of 
Virginibus Puerisque, not of the hero of Prince Oito, but of the 
moralist of Jekyll and Hyde, the pulpiteer of the South Sea Islands 


Mr Millar’s volume ıs something more than a “ literary history ”— 
it ıs a book in the true sense of the word, and the wise reader will 
know what that means 


* * * = 


It 1s somewhat startlng—oi would be, if the reviewer were not 
mured to rapid changes of atmosphere—to turn from the announce- 
ment that Lord Curzon has accepted the Government’s offer of an 
extension of his term of office as Viceroy of India, to a volume entitled 
“The Failure of Lord Curzon,” by “28 Years ın India” (Fisher 
Unwin) The author adopis anonymity not so much as a scieen as 
to emphasise his knowledge of the matters he discusses, and ıt 1s no 
violation of secrecy to state that this uncompromising indictment is 
from the pen of Mr C J O'Donnell, a retired Indian official who has 
been Commissioner of two divisions ın Bengal There ıs no lack of 
knowledge in his pamphlet, which furnishes a striking illustration of 
how little facts have to do with the forming of opimon and how much 
depends on point of view and the individual temperament of the 
observer Referring to the Viceroy system and the maximum term 
of office, Mr Drummond Black, in his recent biography of Lord 
Dufferm, says- “It 1s too soon to speculate what fate may befall 
“Lord Curzon of Kedleston, but if India’s welfare were the only 
“factor in the problem, there can be httle doubt that his continuance 
“m office might advantageously be secured for a term of years” 
Both Mr Black and Mr O’Donnell wnte with an expert knowledge 
of Indian affairs, honestly drawmg their conclusions from the same 
data, and ther divergence ın opmion represents the difference 
between two types of British intellect—the Imperialistic and the 
anti-[mperialistic There can never be any real agreement between 
them on political questions, for the principles tha: separate them go 
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far deeper than any connoted by the general terms, “ Liberal” and 
“ Conservative,” and, with both, principles govern facts 

Mr O'Donnell strikes the keynote of his philippic in the tail of 
his preface “Imperialism ıs cne long drawn out amazing folly, and 
“Lord Curzon is its prophet in Asia.” From this standpomt he 
endeavours to show — 


(x) That Lord Curzon m a short four years has offended beyond 
forgiveness the educated classes of Indians 


(2) That, though continually face to face with famine, he has 
refused to take the most experienced advice, whilst his policy 1s 
pushing the mass of the agricultural population lower and lower in 
the slough and misery of starvation 


(3) That, although most conciliatory ın language, he has initiated 
a manner of dealing w.th native princes which must engender 
discontent 


It would be idle for one who has nevei been in India to criticise in 
detail the charges brought against Lord Curzon, including, as they 
do, “the piling up of tax on tax,” and the “uprooting” of self- 
government, of popular education, and of a peasant proprietary But 
even on the author's own statements, theire 1s much to be said on the 
other side For example, “the uprooting of a peasant proprietary ”— 
that 1s to say, the alteration of the fixed land tenure of the Bombay 
farmers by an Act forbidding the transference of land without the 
previous sanction of the Collector—seems justifiable as an attempt 
to prevent the money-lenders becoming the landlords of India 
Under the old system of trans‘erable nghts, the farmer mortgaged 
ms farm to the money-lender, who foreclosed and became proprietor 
of the land Again, in the matter of excessive taxation, it may be 
noted that the latest Indian Budget, presented since the publication 
of this book, shows for the first tıme for twenty years a considerable 
reduction in taxation, including a remission of 25 per cent on the 
Salt Tax But whether we agree with the author or not, his book 
ts worth reading as an exposition of an honest though unpopular 
view of Indian administration, written by one who has given the 
gieater part of his lfe to the work I think, however, that he would 
have had a better chance of gaming an umpartial hearing had he 
stated his case in less vehement language He has allowed his 
political prejudices to run away with him, and uses epithets and 
phiases that, stead of convincing the reader, are more likely to 
remind him of the legal maxim concerning the plaintiff's attorney 


kod k * * 


In her “Victoria, Queen and Ruler” (Arrowsmith), Mrs Emily 
Crawford has given us her recollections of what has been told her by 
persons intimately acquainted with the life of the English Court for the 
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last seventy or eighty years The book ıs not quite well-named, for it 
1s not a history of Queen Victoria, still less of her realm It consists of 
mémozres pour servir—an fact, of gossip, if we may use that word ın a 
good sense, as meaning the inner history of “Royal and Distinguished ” 
personages, such gossip as Greville wrote in so many volumes As 
such, ıt throws a great deal of hght on the more public history, ana 
makes the actors more real to us Few persons ın this generation, for 
example, remember that before the Queen came to the throne it was 
considered doubtful whether the Duke of Cumberland might not 
succeed ın supplanting her, either by some violent assertion of a 
Salic Law, which prevailed m Hanover, or even by some other 
violence, of which he was thought quite capable Whithout touching 
in any way on the chronique scandaleuse, Mrs Czawford’s anecdotes 
and characterisations reveal a great deal which is fractically unknown 
The book ıs no vechaujfé of ordinary histories and published memoirs 
She had access, as ıt happens, ın her youth, to unusual sources of 
information, she has kept her ears open during a long hfe spent in 
ascertaining and chronicling current history, and she has made full use 
of an astonishing memory i 

It may truly be said that this volume does less than justice to 
our late Queen The pomt of view is not Englisn, it is that of an 
Insh lady who has always lived in Paris and ıs a journalist Conse- 
quently ıt fails to realise the ummense power of the virtues, self- 
restraint, wisdom and statesmanship of Victoria, who, whatever may 
be said of her intellectual abilities, of her German mheritance, and of 
her somewhat commonplace and stolid character, was a great Queen in 
a great period, and gave an emphatic proof that the brillant ambitions 
of other and brighter-witted Sovereigns are only too apt to prove futile 
and their efforts theatrical and transitory It ıs a superb lesson to 
contrast the results of the humble dutifulness of Queen Victoria and 
the startling genius of Napoleon. 

Meanwhile, this book 1s not only very readable and amusing, it 1s a 
serious contribution to the history of our age 

A READER 
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T is agreed by the Liberai Party that the Education Act of 1902 
] cannot stand as a settlement of the Education question, so far as 
that question 1s concerned with Elementary Education. Far from 
being a settlement, ıt is so nakedly unjust, ıt has so intensified the 
religious difficulty, and so deeply stirred religious feeling, that it 1s 
certain that ıt must either be repealed or subjected to drastic amend- 
ment before educational peace can be re-established It is bitterly 
opposed by Nonconformists, ıt has not even found entire favour 
with the rank and file of the Anglcan Clergy Some regard them- 
selves as betrayed by their Bishops and Convocation , some resent the 
injustice inflicted on their fellow Protestants, and regret the religious 
unrest which they nightly consider to conflict with the interests of the 
Established Church 
It 1s not often that an Act which has been passed through Parha- 
ment by overwhelming majorities by one of the great Parties in the 
State is held by the other to requ_re repeal or drastic amendment at 
the earliest possible moment But the circumstances of the Education 
Act of 1902 are so unparalleled that it is the first duty of the Liberal 
Party to insist upon one or the other The Act was forced through 
Parliament by a Government which had received no mandate from the 
people for such a measue, and which, if we nghtly mterpret the 
strong feeling in the country, would have been refused such a mandate, 
had they demanded it Their majority was accorded to them for a 
definite purpose—the ending of the war in South Africa, but it was 
utilised to carry a reactionary Bull jor sectarian objects, for the further 
endowment of the Church from public money, for a new Church Rates 
Bill The Bill was forced through Parlament by the excessive and 
unjustifiable use of the closure, and many of its most important clauses 
were never under discussion at all An Act so introduced and so 
promoted in defiance of the will of the people, and cariied by such 
exceptional measures, is entitled to no quarter from the Liberal Party 
The first question for consideration ıs whether the Act should be 
repealed, or whether it should be amended so as to rid ıt of its most 
objectionable features 
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The whole machinery of our educational system has been changed , 
new local authorities have been set up, for good or evil; Education 
Committees are at work, the management of the Elementary Schools 
has been modified ; the schools are wholly supported by public money , 
the School Board system has perished However little the County , 
Councils might have desired the fresh burdens ımposed upon them, 
they have now taken over the powers and duties entrusted to them, 
have largely interested themselves in their new work, and adapted to 
it ther admmustrative arrangements, and they would be likely to resist, 
with good reason, another great upheaval, which would be likely to 
result ın educational chaos It 1s not possible or desirable to 
re-establish in its integrity the School Board system, as it existed 
before the Act, nor ıs ıt possible or desirable to re-establish the 
Voluntary Schools on the old basis But the machinery, though, it 
cannot be abolished, can be amended and improved In the great 
cities and populous districts, at any rate, and possibly in other localities, 
option might be given to the ratepayers to declare whether they desire 
to possess an Authority directly elected for educational purposes alone , 
the existing education Authonties may be brought nearer to the 
electors, and denominational control over schools may be replaced by 
that of a popularly elected body The main question for considera- 
tion 1s, however, how the Act can be amended so as to extinguish the 
religious difficulties created by ıt No practical purpose can be served 
by repeal which would not be equally well served by amendment, and 
the latter may well tax the whole of the energies and resources of the 
Liberal Party to accomplish, while the former, if attempted, would 
probably result ın failure, and in the continuance for many years to 
come of the whole of the provisions of the Act, with endless agitation 
and increasing sectarian bitterness 

Assuming, therefore, that amendment and not repeal will be the 
object of fresh legislation, what are the points ın which the Act should 
be amended? By far the most pressing matter 1s the religious injustice 
of the Act, and with regard to that it 1s necessary first to consider the 
Nonconformist position The Nonconformists have always on 
conscientious grounds objected to contribute to the support of the 
denominational teaching of the Church of England and the Roman 
Catholic Church, the doctrines and dogmata of which they regard as 
evil Their objection has been intensified of recent years by the 
tendency of many of the clergy of the Church of England to adopt the 
views and the practices of the Church of Rome So far as regarded 
the payment of taxes, out of which the State grants are made, the 
argument adduced at the tıme of the passing of the Act of 1870, that 
the voluntary contributions of Churchmen were sufficient to cover the 
cost of Church relig:ous instruction, to a large extent disarmed opposi- 
tion But since then great changes have taken place, the grants have 
constantly imcreased, the voluntary contributions per child have 
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constantly diminished, and have of late years been wholly insufficient 
to cover the cost of religious instruction Under the present Act they 
have entirely ceased, and their place kas been taken by the rates The 
schools are now supported wholly out of rates and taxes, and both 
the rates and taxes of Nonconformists are applicable and applied to 
the maintenance of religious instruction in Church Schools The taxes 
are mainly indirect, and the amount of each man’s taxes applied to 
education 1s not easily ascertainable, but the amount of his rate so 
applied can be ear-marked That ear-marked portion of his rate, being 
applicable, as he believes, to the teaching of untruths, the Noncon- 
formist cannot conscientiously tender His refusal to do so ıs the 
“Passive Resistance” which ıs now in being throughout the country, 
and which is the legal protest of the Nonconformists against the 
injustice inflicted upon them by the Education Act. It 1s a perfectly 
legal protest No man is bound to pay his rates on demand, he may 
have many and various grounds of objection, and the law permits him 
to urge those objections before a court of justice If those rates are 
decided by the court to be due from him, he has still by law the 
option of making payment or of suffering distraint Nonconformists, 
therefore, by “Passive Resistance” do not resist the law, they simply 
allow the law to take its course 

The manner in which distraints have been carned out has 
undoubtedly embittered the sense of injustice and strengthened the 
determination of the Free Churches to persevere in the course which 
they have adopted The overseers, either for sectarian reasons or 
because they resent the difficulties placed in the way of the collection 
of the rates, have in many distncts (perhaps in most) refused to 
accept the payment of that—always by far the largest—portion of the 
rate to which no objection was made They had the power to accept 
part payment and they refused to exercise 1t The educational portion 
of the rate often only amounts to a few shillings, the remainder to as 
many pounds But a distress warrant is procured for the whole, and 
the distraint levied accordingly Goods are seized, usually largely 
exceeding ın value, not only the part of the rate which the ratepayer 
refuses to pay, but the sum total of zhe whole rate demanded The 
injury to the goods, the cost of the proceedings, are largely and most 
uproperly increased The goods are often selected from the most 
cherished possessions of the debtor What else is this than legal 
persecution sanctioned by the Government? It is hardly that 
pampering of the Nonconformist conscience of which Sir W Anson 
spoke in the House of Commons And ıt must have the effect that 
persecution ivariably has, of strengthenmg and embitterng the 
resistance of those who are persecuted 

The strength of “Passive Resistance” lies in the fact that it ıs 
supported by a large and powerful body of pubhc opimion Men who 
refused to pay their rate on account of a fad would be laughed out of 
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court. The forces of ndicule and public opmion would combine to 
make the position of such men intolerable Taat 1s the safeguard 
against any general objection to payment of rates But “Passive 
“Resistance” 1s no fad, the solid grounds on which ıt rests are fully 
recognised, ıt enlists more and more the sympathies of the people, 
and so far from “fizzlng out” as the Government expected and hoped 
it would, it 1s constantly increasing, and will, it 1s believed, continue to 
mcrease so long as its cause continues to exist A similar course, 
based on similar grounds, was adopted by Nonconformusts in refusing 
payment of the Church rates, it emphasised the injustice of those 
rates, and led to their removal, but ıt had no effect ın increasing 
objections to rates on the part of the general public 

Tt 1s, obvious that it 1s impossible for the Liberal Party to consent 
to the permanent compulsory endowment of the Church by the Noncon- 
formists, and to the contmuance of the system by which public 
money obtamed from all denommatins 1s largely apphed to religious 
teaching which ıs directed to educating the people for the advantage 
of a single denomnation It ıs equally impossible for them to 
acquiesce in the control of schools supported wholly out of public 
money being vested in the Church, to the exclusion of other denomina- 
tions, and not in the representatives of the ratepayers who pay the 
cost There appears to be but one remedy that can be effectually 
apphed Denomuational teaching must be wholly excluded from the 
public school supported by public money But what should the 
substituted system be? 

The alternative before us ıs whether religious instruction in some 
simple form should be continued and made universal, or whether it 
should be excluded altogether, and the schools, so far as the State 1s 
concerned, wholly secularised If religious teaching 1s contmued as 
part of the ordinary school curriculum, it 1s plain that ıt must be 
undenommational 

When we speak of undenominational instructior, we always have in 
our minds the fact that this country is not only a Chnstian, but a 
Protestant, country, and that the intention 1s that zhe instruction must 
be such as will not conflict with the tenets of any considerable division 
of the Protestant Church We do not mean that it should be consistent 
with the views of those who are not Protestants or not Christians We 
recognise that m some measure they must be treated exceptionally 
But their numbers, except ın urban districts, are comparatively few , 
and the position is simplified by the consıderazon that in urban 
districts they usually possess schools of ther own In the rural districts 
they would still be protected by the conscience clause There ıs no 
possibilty of brmging Roman Catholics or Jews within a system of 
undenominational instruction 

Efforts have been made, both dering the passing of the Act and 
recently, to arrive at a concordat between the Church and the 
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Nonconformists, so as to preserve the State payment for denomina- 
tional instruction and the general principles of the Act, on the basis of 
teaching suitable to: both Church and Nonconformist children being 
given within the school building to those whose parents desire ıt In 
Church Schools, which are the great majouity, and which are usually 
the only schools available in rural districts, such an arrangement would 
amount to permitting the children withdrawn under the conscience 
clause to receive instruction from a separate teacher ın a separate 
room But neither teachers nor rooms are always available for this 
arrangement And the children withdrawn world be, as they were 
once described to the writer, “httle marked children ” as heretofore 
The latest proposal of this kind ıs that of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who seems at last to have become awake to the fact that 
Nonconformists actually have a real grievance, and who apparently 
thinks he can meet their objections by employing a Nonconformist 
teacher in a Church School to teach the withdrawn children But 
surely the Archbishop does not suppose that stch a proceeding will 
place all the children on a footing of religious equality It ıs the 
fashion with Churchmen to speak of the Nonconformists as if they all 
belonged to a single Church, whereas the Free Churches differ 
considerably from each othe: in thew tenets and denominational 
teaching The teaching in provided (late Board) Schools ıs accepted 
by them, not because ıt 1s sufficient, but because it ıs not hostile For 
denominational purposes ıt has to be supplemented by other mstruction 
outside the school, just as much as in the case of Church children 
The effect of the Archbishop’s proposal could only be—unless all the 
Nonconformist children in the school belonged to the same Church— 
that one class of children was receiving denominational teaching at 
the expense of the public while the other was left to get it outside 
the school at the expense of the parents In the one case the teacher 
would take upon his shoulders what 1s, or ought to be, the business of 
the clergyman, ın the other the mimsters of the Free Churches would 
have to supplement the mstruction in school by their own teaching 
Other suggestions have been made—as, for instance, that ministers of 
rehgion should be admitted on certain days to teach such children as 
belong to therr respective denominations, that the religious teaching 
should be Anglican on certain days of the week, and undenominational 
on others, and so forth But all these proposals are mere devices to 
preserve the supremacy of Church teaching ın the school, and to mam- 
tain the distinction between the children And all conflict with the 
principle which must be at the very zoot of future legislation, that every 
child ın every school maintained by public money should be always 
entitled to all the benefits of the school, without any distinction what- 
soever; that, ın fact, all should be on a footmg of perfect religious 
equality 

It 1s extremely improbable that any serious objection to a universal 
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undenomunational system will be raised by Churchmen whose children 
attend Public Elementary Schools The objection will be confined 
almost entirely to the bishops and clergy, who will 1ightly see in the 
change a limitation of their power and propaganda, and the transfer- 
ence to them from the teachers of the work of instructing the children 
in dogma and doctrine And any change which tends to religious 
equality they would of course regard as a blow to the Establishment 
But the mass of the working men may be trusted to raise no outcry. 
They have, ıt is beheved, no special anxiety that their children should 
be instructed in school in the doctrines of the Sacraments, provided 
that they receive a good general education. They could not object on 
the ground of conscience, because nothing would be taught which a 
Protestant conscience could not accept Where Board Schools have 
been provided, they have raised no objection to their children attending 
such schools, and cases where children of Churchmen have been with- 
drawn under the Conscience Clause from Board Schools are extremely 
rare, if not unknown Where there has been a competition between 
a Board School and a Voluntary School, the former has, almost without 
exception, succeeded in securing the best attendance The clergy 
have constantly opposed the erection of a new Board School in a 
district, on the ground that it would be likely to njure the attendance 
at the Voluntary School Where the parent has been able to exercise 
a choice between a Board and a Voluntary School his preference is 
chiefly determined, not by the character of the religious instruction, but 
by the safety and facility of access, the efficiency, the secular teaching 
and sanitary considerations It may be assumed that few withdrawals 
would take place under the Conscience Clause except perhaps at the 
mstigation of some of the more extreme of the clergy 

Of what should the teaching consist? The syllabi adopted by the 
School Boards, as, for instance, those of London and Liverpool, have 
shown loyal adherence to the spirit, as well as the letter, of the Cowper 
Temple Clause They have met with no real antagonism from the 
Church For all practical purposes the instruction under these syllabi 
has been better and more effective than that in the great majority 
of denominational schools The question may well be asked, therefore, 
why the Cowper Temple Clause should not now be applhed to all 
schools, and the Local Authonties be left as free under ıt as the School 
Boards were It must be remembered that, as regards provided schools, 
they are in the same position already 

It has been uiged that ın the non-provided (late Voluntary) Schools 
the spirit of the clause would not be carried out, that the clergy and 
the teachers would constantly endeavour to infringe it, and that the 
only security against such a result would be found ın a strict provision 
that the religious instruction should only consist of reading the Buble 
without explanation, saying the Lord’s Prayer and singing a hymn. 
It ıs true that all that the Cowper Temple Clause forbids 1s the use of 
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formule or distinctive catechisms, and that ıt does not preclude the 
teaching of doctrme Whthour violation of its letter, passages from 
the Bible may be explained ın the sense placed upon them by any 
denomunation, and transubstantiation or any other doctrine may be 
taught 

On the other hand, the experience of the past shows that even the 
most strongly denominational of the School Boards have not lent 
themselves to any such proceedings, and that the teachers have loyally 
carried out the directions of the Boards It 1s not likely that the action 
of the Local Authorities, who, and not the clergy or denominational 
managets, will, under the scheme here proposed, have full control over 
the whole of the teaching, will differ from that of the School Boards 
But ıt may perhaps be well to modify the clause, so as to expressly 
forbid the teaching of denominational doctrine, as well as of formule 
and catechisms With that additional safeguard, and a power of 
appeal to the Board of Educauon by any parent—the penalty for 
infringement of the clause being the withdrawal of the grant, and the 
placing of the whole cost of the school on the rates—it ıs probable 
that the Local Authouities may, without any real rsk, be left to order 
the undenommmational religious instruction as they please 

The other possible solution of the religious difficulty ıs the complete 
seculanising of the schools It may be argued that region is the 
business of the individual, not of the State, that its teaching is fof 
the ministers of religion, and not for the teachers in State Schools, 
that the exclusion of it from schools will place all children, whether 
Protestant or not, and whether Chistian or not, on an absolutely equal 
footing, and that the exclusion will also get md, once for all, of the 
difficult question of religious teaching of children in Elementary 
Schools There ıs much to be said for these arguments But most 
of us would, it is believed, agree that a system which secures for 
every child the opportunity of obtaining some knowledge of the Bible, 
its moral precepts and its rehgious beauty, some idea of the digmity of 
1eligion, some sense of awe and reverence, and some appreciation of 
the virtues of Christianity, 1s to be preferred to one under which many 
children mght go through thew whole hves without any religious 
knowledge at all By secularising our schools we should undoubtedly 
play mto the hands of Agnostics. Parents who professed no definite 
creed (and there are probably many of them) would not be likely to 
send their children to denommatuonal religious instruction outside the 
school, while they would not care, or take the trouble, to withdraw 
them from undenominational religious instruction mside ıt Moreover, 
there are many denommations, and in some localities some of these 
denominations at any rate would not be strong enough to do more 
than supplement by denominational teaching that given ın the school 
They might be able to teach tner special tenets, provided that the 
basis of Christianity was there already, as the foundation of their work , 
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but they might not be able to do more Finally it ıs good for the 
State that its children should be brought up under the moral and 
_veligious influence of the Bible The better solution of the 1eligious 
difficulty appears to be the establishment of undenomunational instruc- 
tion, under the safeguards mentioned, in all schools 
The official and educational Church of England, the bishops, the 
clergy, and the National Society “for Educating the Poor in the 
“Principles of the Established Church” may be expected bitterly to 
oppose this solution The object of the Church m building schools 
was, as the title of the National Society confesses, purely denomina- 
tional, or rather, to gather the children generally into the political fold 
of the Establishment It was not to provide for the secular instruction 
of the children, and very properly so, for secular teaching ıs plainly 
not the business of any Church Secular instruction was, however, a 
very necessary addition, for ıt afforded the prmcipal ground on which 
to ask for and obtain grants from the State The Church pleads that 
in adding the secular instruction ıt took upon itself the burden of the 
State But at any time during the last thirty-two years relief from 
that burden might have been obtained ın any and every locality 
The reason of opposition will be, ın actual fact, financial The Church 
will suffer the loss of State Grants and Rates for denominational 
teaching It ıs difficult to see why a grant or rate aid can properly 
be claimed for religious instruction, when ıt 1s combined with secular, 
any more than when it is not so combined, why, ın fact, grants should 
be given by the State for denominational religious instruction in Day 
, Schools, any more than for similar instruction given by Churchmen and 
Nonconformists and others ın Sunday Schools If ıt ıs part of the 
business of the State to aid denominational religious instruction, it is 
its business as much in one case as the other. But the State does not 
aid the Sunday Schools 
The Church of England having built the schools for denominational 
purposes, has doubtless a property in them for those purposes, the 
trust affectmg such schools ıs always denominational And a confisca- 
tion of that property would not only be a very difficult, but a very 
questionable proceeding Having built the schools for its own 
religious instruction, the Church has a nght, it 1s presumed, to require 
that the purposes which the schools were intended to serve shall 
continue to be fulfilled On the other hand the State, in virtue of the 
enormous grants ıt has made to Church Schools, that ıs to say, 
practically for the support of Church religious instruction—grants that 
i most cases have been sufficient to pay not only interest on the 
capital expended, but to meet the full cost of the buildings in addition 
—has certainly established a mght at least to prevent the schools from 
being alienated from the State purpose of the general secular education 
of the children 
How are these rights to be reconciled? No grant would in future 
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be paid for denommational teachmg But the Church might and 
should retain the power to use its school buildings for its own teaching 
on week-days (by agreement with the Local Authority, and when the 
ordinary school meeting is not ın progress), and on Saturdays and 
Sundays, the attendance of the children being ın all cases voluntary. 
Other denominations might use the premises, but only with the consent 
of the Church Managers The Nonconformusts, except in ther own 
schools, have always given denominational instruction at their own 
cost, the richest Church in the world ought to be able to support 
without difficulty a similar burden 

The buildings are, and must remain, the property of the Church, or 
rather of the denominational trustees, subject to an mahenable right of 
occupation by the Local Authcrities during the ordinary school hours 
The cost of repairs ought, under the system proposed, to be divided 
between the Local Authorities and the Church Managers, ın propor- 
tion to the length of occupation by each. So also should the cost of 
apparatus ın proportion to its vse The expenses of enlargement, if ıt 
was determmed by the Local Authority that enlargement of an 
existing, instead of the provision of a new, school was desirable on 
economical or other grounds, would be borne by the Local Authonity, 
to whom the enlargement would kelong The Church Managers 
would be limited to the use of the school building for the number of 
children that the school held previous to the enlargement In the 
event of a building being disused as a Day School, in consequence of 
age or unsuitability or any other reason, the school would revert under 
the original trust If disused altogether, the property would be dealt 
with under the Charitable Trusts Acts, subject, 1f the school had been 
enlarged, to repayment of the cost of enlargement to the Local 
Authority All new schools would be provided by that Authority 

Another result would be that the fund created during the passing 
of the Act to meet the cost of repairs, which consisted of (a) the rent 
of the teachers’ residences; (b) a share of the endowment, (c) a share 
of the school fees Gf any) would pass into the hands of the Local 
Authority, since the main part of the burden of that cost would be 
imposed on them, and not on the denominational managers, who would 
only pay a share proportionate to their use of the school-house 

The question remains to be solved how the schools belonging to 
non-Protestant or non-Chnstian Churches and communities should be 
dealt with as regards religious ins:ruction The Roman Catholics 
would not accept undenommational teaching in their schools Neither 
would the Jews, unless the teaching was confined to the Old 
Testament It is suggested that power should be given to the Local 
Authority to sanction the reservation of ceitain schools, with the 
approval of, and in the event of their refusal to sanction subject to 
an appeal to, the Board of Education, for the children belonging to a 
particular non-Protestant or non-Chnstian Church or community, no 
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religious instruction being given in such schools duzing ordinary school 
hours, but facilities being afforded for denominazional instruction in 
the building, outside school hours, as in Church of England Schools, 
but of course not at the cost of public money Such schools would 
usually be already attended by the children belonging only, with a 
few exceptions, to the particular Church or community, and as they 
are almost invariably in populous places which possess other, schools, 
there would be no difficulty ın the few Protestant children attending 
them finding room elsewhere 

With the disappearance from the schools of the distinctive doctrinal 
teaching which was the razson d'être for the denominational manage- 
ment, and of the unjust tests for teachers, those provisions also would 
come to an end . The management of the schools and the appoint- 
ment of the teachers would be wholly in the hands of the Local 
Authorities A teacher would be free to accept or refuse the charge 
of the denominational teaching outside school hours, just as he would 
be free to undertake, in his spare tıme, or refuse to undertake, any other 
employment which did not interfere with his duties ım school. He 
would, of course, make his own terms with the denominational 
managers 

To summarise Nothing short of the total exclusion of denomina- 
tional teaching from Public Elementary Schools will be an effectual 
remedy for the umquities of the present Act, or enable the nation to 
obtain a complete, permanent, and just system of National Education 
If that principle, which 1s the very root of the matter, is accepted and 
carried into effect, all the most objectionable features of the Act must 
disappear So far from resulting in the spread of irreligion, the effect 
will probably be that the children generally will obtam a better 
religious education than heretofore, that 1s to say, such an education 
as they formerly received at the hands of the great School Boards 
supplemented by denominational teaching outside the State School 
Nor does the change imply interference with the legitimate rights o1 
the property of the Church or of any other denomination And ıt will 
relieve the teachers and place the schools wholly uader the control of 
the Local Authorities. ` 

Will this necessary consequence, that all the Managers of Public 
Elementary Schools will be appointed directly or indirectly by Public 
Local Authorities, ensure a sufficient popular control of schools? The 
ultimate control rests with the Counals and not with the Education 
Committee The Councils are mainly, but not wholly, popularly 
elected bodies But the educational views of the ratepayers are likely 
in future to exercise a powerful influence ın the election of County and 
Town Councillors, and at the next Mumcrpal Election, while education 
remains a burning question, probably a determing force If no 
attempt can be made, for reasons already stated, to replace the 
Councils, so far as regards their educational powers and duties, by new 
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bodies duectly elected for educational purposes, the control of the 
Councils, as at present constituted, seems to be as near an approach 
to democratic control as can at present be obtamed Any amend- 
ments dealmg with the machinery, the Councils, and the Education 
Committees, should probably be confined to strengthening the control 
of the Councils, and more sirctly subordinating to ıt that of the 
Education Committees For mstance, the delegation of powers may 
be limited, and it should be provided that at least three-fourths of the 
members of the Education Committee shall always consist of elected 
members of the Council. But 1: 1s more than doubtful whether ıt would 
be expedient at present to undertake any sweeping changes as regards 
the machinery set up by the Act. 

There ıs, however, preliminary action which should be taken At 
the next County Council election, a determined effort should be made 
throughout the country to capture the County Councils Mainly 
through the apathy of the electors they are at present to a large extent 
composed of Tory landlords, whose sympathies are with the 
Education Act as ıt stands 

A Liberal Government must necessarily also deal, at the same time, 
with the London Education Act of 1903 That Act ıs open to the 
same objections as its predecessor, as regards Rate-aid for denomina- 
tional teaching, the tests upon teachers, and the absence of popular 
control over schools supported by public money These defects will 
have to be removed in London, as eisewhere, and the management of 
Elementary Schools assimilated to that proposed for the rest of 
the country But it would appear that the most convenient course 
would be to repeal, and not to attempt to amend, the London Act Its. 
general provisions differ from those of the Act of 1902 only in the 
details of the machinery set up It ıs largely framed by 1eference to 
that Act, and such amendment as is required would practically amount 
to repeal It should be repealed in the schedule to the general 
amending Bill, and a clause mserted in that Bull providing special _ 
machinery for London, so far as may be required 

The vast extent of the Metropchs, its enormous population, the 
number and variety of its schools, Technical, Secondary, Elementary, 
Evening, and for the teachmg of Science and Art, render 1t absolutely 
impossible for the County Council, even through its Education 
Committee, to undertake effectually, in addition to the responsibilities 
it already possesses, which are conszantly mcreasing, the difficult and 
various duties connected with the supervision of education That 
supervision must necessarily, if the machmery of the Act of 1903 
should be retained, fall ın practice mto the hands of those few members 
of the Education Committee who have sufficient time at their disposal, 
and of the permanent officials of the Committee The keen interest 
hitherto taken in the schools by the individual members of the School 
Board would be almost wholly wanting under the new régzme The 
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County Council itself, wisely foreseeing the difficulties, did not desire 
the transfer to 1t of the Elementary Schools 

The School Board for London, the abolition of which was confessedly 
the main object of the Act, has perished, not because ıt was inefficient, 
but because it did its duty too thoroughly and too well It offended 
the Tory Government by its untiring efforts to provide excellent school- 
buildings and equally excellent education, and it was constantly 
checked by the Board of Education in the interest of inefficient 
Voluntary Schools It did a greater work in a shorter time than has 
ever been accomplished by any Educational Authonty in the world. 
Its virtues, and not its defects, have led to its downfall 

But we have in it a model of what an efficient local authority for 
education should be, and the solution of the London problem appears 
to be to re-establish a body directly elected by the ratepayers for the 
contro! of education, and for that purpose alone, and to place under its 
supervision all kinds of education Such an authority will be, ın fact, 
one which will unite the duties and powers of the Technical Education 
Board of the County Council with those of the present School Board. 
Nothing else will meet the requirements of the citizens of London, or 
enable the education of the Metropolis to be perfectly co-ordinated as 
an administrative whole 

It may be added, that to place on the Statute Book the great 
principle of exclusion of denominaticnal teaching from State Schools, 
a small Liberal majority ın Parliament will be hopelessly ineffective 
It could not even pass a Bill through the House of Commons, unless it 
was independent of the Insh Party If 1t was dependent, it would 
only be an overwhelming majority that would enable a Liberal 
Government to overawe the combined forces of the bishops and the 
peers But events seem tending to such a result 
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VEN before Mr Chamberlain had astonished the world on 
the morning of Friday, September 18th, ıt was evident to any 
careful observer that the fiscal controversy would result m a 
process of ehmmation. English agriculture, for instance, had clearly 
nothing to hope for from the scheme, even allowing, for the sake of 
argument, that Protection could constitute a gam The aims of 
benefiting the British farmer, or even the British landlord, by a duty 
on foreign grain and meat, and at the same time of securing Canadian 
friendship by encouraging the production of competing grain and meat 
ın Canada, were obviously 1ncompatıble The proposal to put a tax 
on food was not hkely to be persisted ın, whatever economists may say 
about its unimportance relatively to the cost of hving, in the face of 
the opposition of the vast majority of the electorate Preferential 
arrangements with the Colomes are bound up with taxes on food, and 
in the case of the greater States of Australia and of French Canada, 
with taxes on raw materal also Colonial opinion has not been 
sufficiently favourable, and colomial concessions to English manu- 
factured goods are too improbable, to admit of the support, by our 
present tottering Muustry, of the central idea of Mr Chamberlain’s 
scheme There would then remain the old question of Protection, 
disguised as Far Trade This is not obviously impracticable or 
myurious, it finds favour, at first sight, among the majority of 
uninstructed persons, and it can be defended by piles of statistics, 
provided they remain unanalysed This was the position when Mr 
Balfour, on Wednesday, September 16th, published his very graceful, 
but not very profound or learned, pamphlet,* and so gave the world the 
earlier and lesser of the two great surprises of the third week in 
September, 1903 
Mr Balfour’s pamphlet was ongmally written for circulation among 


* “Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade,” by the Right Hon Arthur James 
Belfour, MP Longmans, Green & Co 
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his colleagues, and embodies in very graceful language a convenient 
series of those provisional hypotheses with which an enquiry into a 
very complicated subject ought always to begin Such hypotheses 
enable the investigator to know what sort of phenomena to look for, to 
correlate scattered facts with his presuppositions, and to find his way 
ura maze of detail That is one use, perhaps the chief use, of text- 
book economics The investigator can never start, as Bacon thought, 
without presuppositions, otherwise he could only okserve at haphazard 
Only, as an eminent man of science 1s reported to have said “The first 
“requisite 1s to have a theory, the next ıs to be dissatished with it” 
Directly the facts clearly contradict your hypotkesis, you must be 
prepared to modify it Now ın August the results of the Great 
Inquest were not far enough advanced for Mr Balfour to see proofs of 
the Blue Book Had he been able to study them, perhaps he might 
have begun to modify his theory Had he thought of testing his 
practical conclusion by the abundant and accessible experience of the 
Continent, he might have seen other reasons for modifying it Had 
he deputed some mdustrious student to collect facts fom recent history, 
or recent economic literature, he would probably have had to modify it 
still more As, however, the provisional hypothesis ıs now before the 
world, and as the grace of Mr Balfour’s style gives tc the commonplace 
notions of ordinary people a new charm which confirms them in their 
opinion, it may be well to state some few of the facts which conflict with 
the theory so ingeniously—and mingenuously—set forth 

Stripped of its style, and bnefly and baldly summarised, Mr Balfour’s 
argument comes to this Great Britain adopted Free Trade, expecting 
that other nations would do likewise, they have not done so Let us 
suppose that they gradually raise their tariffs on one Bnitish commodity 
after another, so as to make tis export unprofitable As this 1s 
effected, British capital and labour shift to one or other different trade, 
but this involves a double loss—the loss of that portion of the capital 
and labour mvolved which cannot be shifted, and the loss incident to 
the comparative unprofitableness of the new trade as compared with 
the old, for, if ıt were not unprofitable, ıt would have been adopted 
before* In Great Bntam this does not happen universally, because 


® At the rsk of interru ting the exposition it must be pointed out that this ıs 
doubly fallanous ‘‘Shifting” of this kind 1s usually a long process, and imphes 
not that a factory and its workmen give up (let us say) Sugar-refining for Jam-mak-ng, 
but that the new capital and labour which might have gone to keep up sugar-refining 
go into Jam-malcing instead The loss ıs gradual, and coincides in part with the 
natural processes of wear. and tear of fixed capital, and the growing old of the 


it ever did This truth, that the most complez manufactures are most profitable, 
has (I beheve) been worked out by the great Russian chemist, Mendelejeff See 
Schulze-Gaevernitz “Die Nationalismus in Russland u seine witthschaftliche ` 
Trager,” Preussische Jahrbucher, Vol 7s, Jan — March, 1894. 
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(1) imports come partly as mterest on our investments abroad, (4) 
some areas are not protected, (3) foreign tariffs are not absolutely 
exclusive of all British goods But 2 and 3 are not final, and as to 1 
our investments abroad may be actually ın manufactories which 
compete with our own* Exports of coal and machinery, too, tend to 
increase this competition,t and yearly form a larger proportion of our 
total exports Protection in new countries, again, tends, by stimulating 
mdustry and the growth of population, to divert the food they send us 
to feed the increased number of workmen employed there And the 
doctrine that a Protectiomist Government injures the power of 
competition among its own people dy raising the cost of production 
among them, though true as a mattez of abstract theory, 1s falsified by 
the actual tactics of foreign trusts or Kartells, which make their profit 
in thew protected home mazkets, and so can sell abroad—unless 
prevented by Protective duties ın other countries—under cost price 
True, this sometimes benefits other producers in the country where 
the goods are “dumped ”—as when a ship 1s built mn England because 
German steel plates can be bought cheap. Stull, the benefit ıs more 
than counterbalanced by the disorgamisation of the trade exposed to 
this unfair competition So, we must cease to appeal to theories in 
which foreign nations disbelieve, and must “use fiscal inducements 
“which they thoroughly understand” In short, we must adopt 
retahatory duties of some sort on their products to induce, or compel, 
them not to shut out ours 

There ıs nothing absolutely inconsistent with “orthodox” economic 
theory ın this argument, though parts of ıt show that Mr Balfour's 
acquaintance with the subject has not recently been refreshed It 1s 
when we compare the teaching of the pamphlet with the phenomena as 
revealed by a very moderate amount of research, that we feel the real 
seivice Mr Balfour has done He has stated the popular theory in 
such a way that we can see how strongly it conflicts with a great number 
of facts To begin with, a very litle study will enable us to answer 
the question Why has no nation kept to Free Trade except ourselves? 
The case of the United States, a “new country,” may be supposed to 
stand apart But why did the Contmental nations, after a brief 
approach to Free Trade ın the sixzies, turn from ıt towards the end of 
the seventies, to go back to the old paths? The truth 1s, that the 
peoples of Europe were never converted to Free Trade in the fust 
instance, and that the return to Protection was largely motived by 
practical reasons of finance and politics, not by theoretical economics 
Economic reasons were found, no doubt, for the reversion, but they were 


* It would be interesting to have an estimate of the extent to which this takes 
place, but that 1s one of several material particulars which the Blue Book does not 
give us But clearly most of our foreign investments are m State loans, railways, 
mortgages, etc , not industrial undertakings ‘ 

+ This overlooks the considerable amount of coal, not to speak of railway 
material and agricultural implements, which goes to non-manufacturing countries 
lıke Argentina 
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excuses, not motives Napoleon III had no doubt picked up some 
Free Trade ideas during his stay in England, and M Michel Chevalier’s 
arguments for the Cobden treaty fell upon fruitful soil The Emperor 
had attempted a partial reform of the French fiscal system after the 
first Paris Exhibition of 1855, and had failed In 1861 he had a 
political reason for renewing the attempt. He needed English support, 
and had every reason to conciliate English populer opmion, in view of 
the position of France in Europe So the Cobden-Chevaher treaty 
was negotiated in strict secrecy, and, after the conversion of M Rouher, 
his most 1mportant Minister, ıt was sprung upon the French nation in 
spite of Protectiomst protests and ın the face of violent opposition ın his 
own Cabinet * He also reduced the duties on raw materials as a measure 
of emergency, under powers conferred by a law of 1814, and asked the 
Corps Législatıf for its approval ex post facto Aa assembly of which 
an immense majority were nominees of the Government was not 
hkely to refuse Subsequently, ın 1866, the privileges of French 
shipping in regard to the monopoly of the coasung trade, and the 
surtaxes on foreign ships, were abolished—of course, by the Emperor’s 
imitiative France was prosperous, the new treaty added to its 
prosperity, and the Opposition had more pressirg gnevances than 
those of the industrialists who still protested against the change 

Prussia, again, as the chief state of Germany, was brought into the 
Free Trade movement by a curious conjunction of political forces The 
French Emperor, in the face of Protectiomst opposition to the Cobden 
treaty, naturally wished that other countnes should follow the example 
of France The German Zollverein gave him an opportunity Austria 
was anxious to enter the union, as a step towards securing the political 
hegemony of Germany, and the way for her admittance had been 
prepared by a commercial treaty made in 1853, between her and the 
Zollverein In 1860 negotiations for her admission were begun. The 
South German members of the Zollveremn were known to favour her 
claims , and Prussia found an effectual means of securing her exclusion 
by concluding a treaty of commerce with France By Article 31 of 
this treaty, France and Prussia gave each other most-favoured-nation 
treatment, and it was expressly provided by Article 32 that any 
privilege or preference conceded by Prussia to any German State that 
might thereafter enter the Zollverein should be conceded equally to 
France +t The entry of Austria into the Zollverem, therefore, would 
have imphed the entry of France on similar terms, and that was 
obviously out of the question 

In Austria, too, the movement towards freer trade, which followed 


* Morley “Life of Cobden,” Vol II, chap x1 


t August 2, 1862 J Grunzel, “System der Handelspohtik,” Leipzig, 1901, 
p 327 segg Prince Bismarck was careful to explain to the Reichstag, on February 
21, 1878, that he was not a Minister when this treaty was negotiated, but that he 
found it ready to hand as a valuable political weapon against Austrian attempts 
to “blow up our Prussian Zollverein ” 
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the Anglo-French and Franco-Prussian treaties, seems to have been 
mainly the work of the Execative In 1865 a new general tariff 
reduced the duties and commercial treaties with most-favoured 
nation clauses were shortly afterwards entered into, which further 
reduced them all round Under the most-favoured-nation arrangement, 
1t must be remembered, every concession given to any one nation in a 
commercial treaty 1s at once extended automatically to all other nations 
which are lmked to the giver by a commercial treaty with a most- 
favoured-nation clause so that the existing tanff rates gradually 
come to be applied to fewer and fewer imports, and become unimportant 
beside the “conventional rates” wh:ch result from the operation of 
the treaties These tieaties, and the tariff, were unpopular in Austria, 
but they were entered into dunng the troubled period of 1865-67, 
when Parliamentary activity was suspended © The Austnan Abge- 
ordneten-Haus, however (the Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrath), 
seems to have been consistently Protectionist And, as the treaties 
reduced the general tariff rate on iron rails and wrought 1ron machinery 
by one-half, on pig-iron by nearly the same amount, on fine cottons by 
more than three-fourths, and on fine woollens by more than four-fifths, 
they naturally stimulated Protectionist opposition 

But the first movement towazds a return to higher duties was observ- 
able ın France after the war of 1870 Fimancial needs compelled her 
statesmen to seek revenue wherever they could find it, and her great 
leader, M Thiers, was an ardent Protectiomst Still, even M Thiers had 
hard work in 1872 to duce the National Assembly to impose a heavy 
tax on raw materials (of the textile trades ın the first instance), and to 
acquiesce in the termination of the Anglo-French treaty of commerce 
The tax was disapproved by the Budget Committee, strongly opposed 
n all the great manufacturing centzes, and only passed under great 
pressure from M Thiers, and in view both of the political dangers 
which would follow from his threatened retirement and of the financial 
needs of the State Taxes on foreign manufactures were, of course, 
a corollary, if only because the manufacturers had to be reconciled to 
the impost on raw material The system of drawbacks on export of 
the finished product, afterwards extended to iron, subsequently 
furmshed an argument to the German producers that they must be 
defended against French “dumpmg” The tax on raw material proved 
unworkable and financially disappointing, and was given up in 1874. 
In 1874 also, Italy departed from the Free Trade policy of Cavour in 
favour of “ self-dependence ” and “ encouragement of infant industries” - 
Then Austra went the same way, but for less theoretic reasons The 
settlement of her standing political difficulties with Hungary had 
combined with economic causes to cpen an era of prosperity foreign 
capital came ın abundantly: new railways and manufactories were 


* Matlekovits, “Die Zollpolitkk d Oesterr-Ungarischen Monarohie u. des 
Deutschen Reichs seit 1868,” 1893, p 6 
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opened, and the boom—which culminated in the Vienna Exhibition 
of 1873—was followed by a ternble crash * Railway building, m 
particular, was stopped, the iron trade felt the catastrophe, and the 
Protectionist forces, which had always existed, ga:ned fresh strength 
France was obviously becoming Protectiomist, Italy, under the 
influence of her new leaders, had denounced the commercial treaty with 
Austria-Hungary And so Austria~Hungary also denounced her 
existing commercial treaties, and, after an abortive attempt, ın 1877, to 
negotiate a new treaty with Germany, adopted a new “autonomous ” 
tanff in 1878 It contained a number of duties for revenue only (on 
coffee, tea, nce, cacao, and other articles not produced in her 
territory), and exhibited little tendency towards P-otection except ın 
a higher duty on textiles and a provision for retaliation on imports 
from States discriminating against Austrian goods Austria-Hungary 
then suffered from a depreciated paper currency and recurring deficits , 
and this tariff was obviously motived to a great extent by financial 
needs It came into force on January Ist, 1879, and was a prominent 
economic factor in turning the German Empire back into the old paths 
of Protectuon 

The motives, however, for the German change were only ın part 
economic Prince Bismarck, as he told the Reichstag in May, 1879, 
began his Ministerial career with no “ economic tendencies” at all It 
was only when he had consolidated the Empire that he turned to the 
study of economic problems He took ten months’ leave of absence 
for the purpose in 1877, but his studies were assuredly not directed 
by Professors, of whom as a class he notoriously entertained a very 
low opmion He had to deal partly with financial problems, partly 
with political needs, partly with the position of the landed interest, 
to which he belonged himself Where he deals with economic 
questions in his speeches in the Reichstag ın 1879-30, ıt 1s always as 
a landowner and agriculturist, overburdened by local taxation, unable 
to sell his grain or his timber at a profit because of American or Russian 
competition, and inclined, if only he were not a forest-lover, to cut 
down all his trees and put them up to auction without reservet But 
the manufacturers were ready to supply him with arguments The 
duties on imported 1ron had been abolished ın December, 1876 The 
result was that British iron, in which the trade depression, lasting from 
1874, had led to considerable over-production, was “ dumped” m 
Germany, and that French iron, benefiting by the drawback on it, was 
dumped hkewise ¢ There was also reason for alarm 1n the Protectiomst 
tendencies of Italy and Austria, while Russia, for financial reasons, 
had required the payment of Customs duties ın gold since 1876 
But still Protection to native industry was only part of Prince 

* Matlekovits, op cit, p 8 

+ Speech in the Reichstag, May 27,1879 There is a useful edition of his speeches 


on tariff questions, by ] Schmitz. 
į Blum, “ Das Deutsche Reich zur Zeit Bismarcks,” p 302, segg 
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Bismarck’s am* He coupled with it a plan of railway reform, con- 
centrating the railways in the hands of the State Governments so as to 
prevent differentiation of rates ın favour of the foreigner as against the 
home producer,t and, what we may farly regard as the chief part of 
his scheme, a great reform of the finances of the Empire Its resources 
were provided ın part (as they still are) by “ matricular contributions ” 
from its constituent States It had been hoped that these were only 
a temporary device Their existence hampered the expansion of 
Imperial finance and provided the Particularists of the small States with 
a grievance The maitenance of direct Impenal taxation might be 
open to a similar objection because of the preponderance of Prussia 
m the Empire Therefore, Prince Bismarck proposed to abolish the 
Matricular contributions and direct taxation for Imperial purposes, 
substituting Customs duties on :mports, based on the time-honoured 
Prussian theory that all imported goods are dutiable in principle, and 
that exemptions (that of raw materials, for instance) are only allowed 
for special reasons A tobacco monopoly (which failed to commend 
self to the Reichstag), a beer tax, and stamp duties, were to be 
subsidiary aids to the change And any surplus from the new taxes 
m excess of the needs of the Empire was to be paid over to the 
constituent States, so that the Imperial power, instead of being regarded 
by them as a “burdensome pensioner,” or a “ threatening creditor,” 
might become a “ liberal provider ” for their needs 

It is unnecessary to go mto the struggle over this scheme, but ıt 
may be pointed out that the financial and political parts of ıt were not 
completely carned out. The tobacco monopoly was rejected, and the ’ 
matricular contributions were retained as a means of giving the States 
a direct control over Imperial finance But the product of the new 
taxes, above a fixed sum of 130 million marks annually, was “ ear- 
“marked” to be paid over to the States im proportion to their 
matricular contributions ¢ At first these latter were more than repaid 
for several years they have not been so But still, from Prince 
Bismarck’s point of view, the financial and political need was at least 
equal to the industrial No doubt he ar-anged for Protectionist support, 
appealed to popular prejudices m the crudest language, and 
expressed the opinion that “Germany was being devoured by Free 
“Trade, and the influx of the French milhards had only retarded the 
“process” But he expressly repudiated economic theory of any 
kind He told the Reichstag that we know no more about the art of 
medicine for the individual organism than was known two thousand 
years ago , § and that he distrusted, therefore, the application of science 

* Letter to the Bundesrath, December 15, 1878 

1 His plan of making the Empire the owner of the railways had been dropped in 
1876, owing to the oppesition of the smaller States 

į Blum, op cit, p. 337 By the “ Franckenstem Clause” of the tanff law 

|| Blum, op cit, p 31 Speeches of Prince Bismarck ın the Reichstag, May 2, 


1879, May 8, 1879, rch 4, 1881 
H § Speech of May 2, 1879, 
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to the social crgamsm. It would be easy enough to find reasons for 
a Protective policy in German political philosophy and doubtless, 
the conception of the State as a universal Providence, adjusting the 
interests of its parts with that of the whole body, facilitated the 
official statements that the tar.ffs of 1879 and 1902 were designed, to 
adjust the respective claims of industry and agriculture on the care of 
the Government But the reasons for the change in Germany, as 
throughout Europe, were practical, not theoretical * 

In the United States, where Protectionism had declined as the West 
was opened up and the agricultural class became dominant, a etro- 
grade movement was noticeable, especially in Pennsylvania, after the 
financial crisis of 1857 In 1860-1861 Congress passed the Morrill 
tariff, which was partly designed to provide a sufficient revenue, but 
was distinctively Protectiomst Just as it passed, the War of 
Secession broke out, and taxes were imposed on everything taxable, 
to meet war needs The Customs duties were twice increased during 
the war, partly for this end, partly to compensate manufacturers ior 
the heavy internal revenue taxation which tended to place them ai 
a disadvantage compared with their European coznpetitors After 
the war, the need for the new revenue dechned, but the financial 
unsettlement gave the protected manufacturers a further claim to 
protection Since then the tendency has generally been upward, and 

the struggle over the Wilson Bull showed that the prolonged 
" uncertainty attendant on any attempt at reducing the tariff might be 
worse for the importer than permanently high Prctection Doubtless 
ingemous reasons for Protection in America have been invented 
before and since the Morrill tarıff But the theories of Carey or 
Gunton were probably not dominant influences in the minds of the 
legislators t 

Since 1879 Continental tariffs have had an upward tendency at each 
revision, though ıt has been somewhat mitigated by the complex 
system of commercial treaties imitated by General Caprivi when Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire, and supplemented by other treaties, all 
containing most-favoured nation clauses, between various Powers of 
Central and Eastern Europe The npulse to these treaties came from 
France { The treaty of Frankfort, which ended the Franco-German 
War ın 1871, imposed on France, as is well known, perpetual most- 
favoured nation treatment towards Germany Whenever a lower rate 
of duty 1s granted in France, on any import from any nation, it 1s 
automatically granted on similar imports from Germany also For 
political reasons principally, the commercial treaty existing between 


* Prince Bismarck himself said (Speech of 1879) "Iam no friend to statistics 
a closer study has destroyed my belief ın them ” 

+ Senator Sherman’s “Recollections,” 1, 184 In Switzerland the new tariff seems 
to have been carried by rural, not by urban or industrial votes : 
f A Oncken, in Conrad, “Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften,” 1898, 
art “Handelsvertrage ” i 
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France and Italy had been terminated in 1887, and efforts to 
negotiate another had failled—the Italian Government being 
proximately responsible for the breach France terminated 
all her commercial treaties, partly from Protectionism, partly 
from anti-German feeling, m order that the benefit derivable 
‘by Germany from the Treaty of Frankfort mght be as small as 
possible, and proceeded, in 1892, after some years of preparation, 
to adopt an “autonomous” system, which most-favoured nation 
clauses could not modify A general, or “maximum” tariff, all but 
prohibitive in its rates of duty, co-existed with a “minimum” tariff ın 
which they were high This latter was to be applied of necessity to 
amports from Geimany, and, by arrangement, to those from any State 
which made satisfactory concessions to French goods Otherwise, the 
maximum tariff was held out zm terrorem—as a, “ big revolver,” or, we 
might say, a mztrazlleuse To compensate for the prospective 
restriction of her trade, and also give an economic basis to the Tmple 
Alhance, and so to strengthen her political position as against France, 
Germany negotiated commercial treaties with Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Switzerland, a little iater with Spain, Servia, and Roumania, 
and ultimately, after a short and sharp “tamff war”, with Russia (ın 
1894) These States also mostly made commercial treaties with each 
other, and so brought about what was described as a “Customs League 
“of Central Europe,” the achievement of which was hailed by the 
German Emperor (December roth, 1891) as one of the most important 
events ın history 
As this “Caprivian” system has been held up by a recent writer* 
as a model for imitation in preferential agreements between the 
mother country and the various colomes under Mr Chamberlain’s 
scheme, ıt must be noted that ıt ıs now under revision The new 
German, Austro-Hunganan, Swiss, Italan, and Russian general tariffs 
are all preliminaries to 1ts reconstruction—“ big revolvers,” so compli- 
cated that the Russian Government has officially expressed its opinion 
that they may not be formidable The statement is contained ın the 
preamble of the new Russian tariff law,t and doubtless has reference 
primarily to the new German tamff, which was rushed through the 
Reichstag last December with such haste that the duties were left 
impracticably high After explaining that, in view of the negotiation 
of new commercial treaties, the Russian tariff must be adjusted! to the 
needs of Russian industry, and that the example of other nations must 
be followed ın starting negotiations on the basis of a new general tariff, 
the statement proceeds thus: 
In taking this course the Ministry of Financefhas had no desire to 
raise the duties simply as a means of inducing future opponents to 


* “Calchas,” ın the Fortnightly Rewew, Sept, 1903 

+ “Official Bulletin of Government Orders and Decrees,” St Petersburg, 16-28 
Jan , 1903 For the translation I am indebted to the courtesy of the editor of the 
4‘ Messager des Finances,” of St Petersburg. 
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make concessions. The Ministry was well aware that if rates were 
being artificially raised on the eve of the renewal of commercial 
treaties merely to provide a sufficient reserve from which to make 
abatements, no one could be deceived as to the real value of such 
concessions. At the same time, such a proceeding could easily turn 
to the disadvantage of the party adopting it, since, should new 
treaties not be concluded, the new tariffs with their excessive rates. 
would come into force, and the country which had fixed such rates 
would be the first to be injured by the change 


The Russian tariff, ıt is further mtimated, is adjusted to the actual 
needs of Russian industry, and 1s therefore not subject to extensive 
reduction in order to obtain a commercial treaty. It may be added 
that the scanty particulars already published of the negotiations for a 
new Russo-German treaty of commerce indicate that Russia means to 
drive a very hard bargam And so the nations of Continental Europe 
have to look forward to a prolonged period of uncertainty, followed 
perhaps, by “tariff-wars” Austria-Hungary, ıt may be noted, has 
made hei revolver, but owing to the deadlock in the Hungarian Reichs- 
tag, she ıs not yet empowered to brandish it It is part of the 
Ausgleich, which is not yet passed by either Parlament For Russia, 
clearly, the German “ big revolver” has no terrors 
' It has been necessary to deal with the history of the return to 
Protection at some length, because ıt seems to be popularly supposed 
in England that Free Trade has had a fair trial on the Continent, and 
has been abandoned solely on economic grounds In fact, the greater 
Continental nations have never actually reached ıt (with the exception 
of Italy), and have turned back to gain new revenue, to annoy or con- 
strain some other Power for other than commercial ends, to placate 
powerful interests at home, or to consolidate a newly-made Empire 
The cumbrous system they have prefered, that of high Protection 
tempered by commercial treaties, never satisfies all the people con- 
cerned. Prince Bismarck, in his great speech of May 2nd, 1879, told the 
Reichstag that in making commercial treaties 1t must always be asked, 
“Qui trompe-t-on 1c1?—Wer wird ubervortheilt?>—Who 1s being 
“done”? The German Agranians have proclaimed ever since 1894 that 
they are the victims of the Caprivian policy. And the protection given 
may always be cut down unexpectedly by new “ most-favoured nation 
“treaties”, the system is hable to iterruption after notice, and 
the interruption may lead to a “ tanff war ”—which may be mixed with 
politics, and may help to endanger the peace of Europe Of the five 
“tariff wars” of the years between 1887 and 1898—between France 
and Italy, France and Spain, Spain and Germany, France and Switzer- 
land, and (last but not least) Germany and Russia—two certainly did 
so The Franco-Italan rupture of 1888 was designed to force Italy 
away from France, which Crispi persistently regarded not only as the 
great rival of Italy ın the Mediterranean, but as the future restorer of 
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the temporal power of the Pope So Italy did her best to mterrupt 
her trade with France, her best customer and her chief banker, and 
though some years afterwards she mproved her position somewhat by 
her entry mto the Central European system of commercial relations, 
still her total foreign trade in 1898 was less than ıt had been in 1886, 
and the total loss occasioned to the two countries has been computed 
at £120,000,000* The Russo-German rupture followed negotiations 
which had lasted for nearly two years, and culmmated, in the summer 
of 1893, with prohibitive rates in Germany on certain leading umports 
from Russia, followed by prohibitive duties m Russia on all German 
goods, and the virtual exclusion, by prohibitive tonnage dues, of 
German shipping from Russian ports As the political relations 
between the two countries were stramed at the time, the rupture 
undoubtedly added to the dangers of European peacet This cannot 
be said of the three other tanff wars above-mentioned, but the Franco- 
Swiss rupture lasted two years (1895-1896), and very properly turned 
to the disadvantage of France, which had provoked ıt 

Such 1s the working of present-day Protectionism. Are we prepared 
to take a step towards adopting the system? 

The chief reason for this course which 1s put forward by Mr 
Balfour 1s considerably modified by one of the most interesting of the 
results of the Board of Trade Inquiry Foreign trusts and Kartells, 
indeed, frequently sell ther products abroad at lower prices than at 
home They are aided ın domg so by low railway rates (for large 
quantities) between the places of production and the ports—which 
are given, be ıt noted, alike by the State-owned railways of Prussia 
and the railroad companies of the United States, and are, therefore, 
probably explicable as reductions on large consignments by 
single shippers rather than as a means of increasing the exports to 
the prejudice of the producers of simular goods in other countries 
For Mr Schloss’s memorandum im the Blue-book tells us that 
“though it 1s easy to suppose a state of things in which a Kartell or a 
“combination of Kartells might deliberately export at a low price with 
“the principal or the exclusive aim of injuring and ultimately of 
“entirely ruming and bringing to a close a particular industry in a 

i a. 
1 The fens atl he ia epee ın Conrad, ‘“ Handworterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften,” 1898, art ‘“ Handelsvertrage,” in_Zablet, Sao des 

conomistes,” May 15, 1895, and in Hilty, “Jahrbuch der Schweiz,” 1894-95 The 
neglect to clude any account of these tariff wars ın the Blue-book just issued 
(Cd 1761, 1903) 18 eminently to be regretted To some extent, of course, the 
particulars can be got from French, German, or Itahan books or periodicals easily 
accessible at the British Museum, such as those I have referred to But the details 
are (probably) only given in official publications of foreign Governments which may 
be at the Foreign Office library, but which no ordinary student can hope to get at 
Liberal M P’s should press for the construction of a second Blue-book giving full 


details of these conflicts That, I believe, would give Protectionism in England the 
coup de grâce. 

{ “Memoranda, statistical tables and charts repared by the Board of Trade, with 
reference to various matters bearing on British and Foreign Trade, and Industrial 
Conditions” Cd 1761, 1903 Presumably the volume will be known as "The Great 
Inquest Blue-book ” 
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“foreign country,” yet “ıt cannot ‘be said that there is any clear 
“evidence of such action on the part of the German combinations, 
“whose export policy up to the present time appears to be mainly the 
“result of supply exceeding demand in the German domestic markets ” 
(p 297) These German Kartells are treating German customers 
quite as myuriously as they treat their British competitors The 
German coal Kartell sells ıts best coal to French customers, and the 
German manufacturer has to put up with worse coal at a higher price 
The Kartells generally sell to different customers at home at different 
prices, equalising the cost of carriage by charging less to a distant 
purchaser than to one near at hand, but always charging as high a 
price as 1s consistent with effecting a sale Those which produce 
„materials for manufacture injure then German customers by selling 
“the product at a lower price abroad, so that all the vessels employed 
on the Rhine are built in Holland out of material made in Germany 
So with paper goods, boilers, and we may add, shipping in general * 
Now, though Kartells and Trusts may exist apart from Protection, 
they are almost certain to exist under it, and often could not exist 
without ıt Mr Balfour may only contemplate special duties on 
“dumped ” goods, but the Protectionists will not let him stop there 
And so we shall have British Kartells controlling the trades affected, 
and free to inflict similar injuries on the home manufacturers who 
would then be dependent on them for their materal ; 
Besides this, a Protectionist system ın Great Britain would have 
certain special and peculiar drawbacks In imposing retahatory 
duties—or, as the Germans tersely call them, “fighting duties,” 
Kampfzolle, we should be at a great disadvantage as compired 
with Continental nations, and, even under normal conditions, 
“Protection to native manufacture” presents certam special 
dangers in Great Brtam There is the danger of injuring our 
position as the world’s bank and clearing house, by checking the inflow 
of goods against which foreign bills are drawn—bills which, 
while they are running, represent in the aggregate a purchasing 
power which constitutes no small part of the loanable capital of our 
foreign bankers But that must be left to specialists ın the foreign 
exchanges Still greater are the dangers set up by the facilities 
offered ın England to company promotion, with over-capitalisation and 
over-production as its results 
Retalatory duties at times mvolve “tanff wars,” and here Conti- 
nental States have an advantage, owing to their strong Executives, and 
(except in the case of France) to the relatively shght control of the 
legislature over them We should have to put ourselves on an equality 
* The evidence in the Blue-book as to American “ dumping” 1s inconclusive, but 
the practice 1s ascribed ın one of the quotations to the necessity of counteracting 
national preferences for home-made goods The Austro-Hungarian “ dumping” 


seems to be unprofitable owing to the competition in foreign markets of other 
dumpers These, therefore, need not be further considered here 
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with possible antagonists by enacting a general tariff, with surtaxes, 
to be put in force against countries discriminating against us, by a 
decree of the King in Council on the advice of the Cabinet 
Now, it1s highly amprobable that the Cabinet would be backed by an 
overwhelming majority ın Parl:ament ın its decision, unless we were on 
the verge of a war of another kind, and the fear of questions and of 
a vote of censure in Parliament would probably hamper its action 
The German Government is not lable to votes of censure, the Austro- 
Hungarian seems likely to dispense with Parliaments, in Russia 
the Executive ıs hampered only by its internal dissensions Besides, 
the “surprises of war ”—even of so-called tariff war—cannot be fore- 
seen, and ıt ıs inconceivable, with Cabinet Government in England 
brought by the present Ministry to the verge of destruction, that 
Parliament would give all future Mimistnes an absolutely free hand ın 
measures of retaliation 

Tariff wars, however, are usually mere episodes, though they are 
always injurious to both parties and often dangerous A far more 
serious matter is this To encourage home manufactures artificially 
1s not, under modern conditions, a lasting benefit erther to the existing 
manufacturers or to society The two conditions which, as we are 
often reminded, have altered modern industry are, first, the progress 
of anvention, second, the certamty that capital can be found for any 
enterprise in which there is a reasonable expectation even of temporary 
profit Directly any branch of manufacturing industry is made more 
profitable, capital ıs certain to flow into it Existing businesses are 
turned into companies, and combined by skilled financiers into one 
concern Economically, of course, this consolidation 1s desirable, but 
then it ıs the direct interest of the promoter to over-capitalise his 
concerns The more capital (whether solid or mere “water ”) the greater 
the legitimate commission, as well as other and more speculative gains 
He will probably over-pay some of the manufacturers whose works he 
buys—partly to avoid delay through haggling, partly as a basis for a 
larger issue of shares in his company He will capitalise conjectural 
future profits as “deferred shares,” and he will be pretty sure of a 
market, first because small investors like visible home investments, 
second, because a great number of applicants for shares in new 
companies are speculators who mean to realise at a premium as soon as 
they can But then the existing factories will probably not have the 
latest machinery, and ıt will be perfectly possible to start new ones with 
the newest kind of plant and special skill, which can produce at a profit 
where the older concerns would make a loss At any rate, for specula- 
tive purposes ıt will often be worth while to try So we shall approach 
the “general over-production” dreaded by the older English 
economists, and predicted again some years ago with great force by 
the late Mr Cotter aorison,* and subsequently by Mr J A Hobson t 


* “The Service of Man,” Preface This is one of the points in wluch Mr Balfour's 
Jack of acquaintance with recent economics 1s conspicuous 
ł “Evolution of Modern Capitalism ” 
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And, 1f trusts succeed in bettering the results for the producer, they 
will certainly recoup themselves, probably after an agitation for further 
“protection to native industries ”, in the ways set forth in Mr Schloss’s 
memorandum and at the expense of the trades dependent on them as 
well as of consumers in general Mr Balfour seems anxious as to a 
sufficiency of capital for home investment. He will find that Pro- 
tectionism will give more than enough 

Now this ıs not merely fanciful The cotton trade has, at times, 
shown examples of over-production owing to the competition between 
newer and older manufactones, which have gone far to support Mr 
Morison’s fears So has shipping, and, doubtless, other trades will 
exemplify the process Certainly Germany, with its protected trades, 
its liquidations of last year and 1ts depression to-day, its skilled weavers 
making 24s ın a sixty-hours’ week, its unemployed workmen occasion- 
ally driven to eat dogs’ flesh, ıs not an encouraging example of the 
results of Protection. And yet Germany has nothing like the facilities 
for speculative company-formation which exist in England, as anyone 
may see who will look at her Commercial Code The mere fact that a 
single share in a company must not be less than 1000 marks (£50) ın, 
value, and the regulations as to the proportion which must be paid up,— 
not to speak of the Bourse law,—throw difficulties in the way of the 
speculator which do not exist over here Moreover, in one trade, at 
any rate, it is certain that Protection would be followed by an actual 
immigration of foreign competitors The German chemical manu- 
facturers,* were their products shut out of our markets, would, J am 
positively assured, at once set up new manufactones in Englandt So 
much the better, ıt may be answered, for British labour But they 
would start de novo with the newest and most economical plant, they 
would bring their own chemists and skilled foremen, their technical 
skill ıs probably greater than that of most of ther British nvals, they 
would even be able to find capital for ther ventur2 abroad, and here, 
while they would have to pay higher wages and higher local rates than 
in Germany, there would be an offset in their escape from the necessity 
of contributing to the workmen’s insurance funds of the German 
Empire No doubt other trades would come todo How would the 
Bntish workman ultimately benefit? The inevitable result would be 
a prolonged depression of trade, a considerable addition to the ranks 
of the unemployed, and the absolute waste of a good deal of capital, 
while attempts would assuredly be made to recover the producer’s 
losses from the general public The extinction of obsolescent industries 
or incompetent firms is no doubt a painful process for the spectators 
as well as the sufferers But an artificial stimulus to the struggle can 


* At present, by far the largest proportion of the exports of German chemicals to 
the British Colonies are sold to the Colonial importers by English merchants in 
Rs aan The goods are shipped from Germany, the middlemen’s profits come to 

nglan 


t See also Mr August Zimmermann’s letter ır. the Standard, and other papers, 
September 15, 1903 
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only increase the stram on all the competitors and end ın greater 
disasters than any that are produced by the difficulties incident to the 
transfer of labour and capital to mdustries favoured by nature, from 
those which can only be kept up by the politician’s arts Mr Balfour 
may be congratulated on the success of his hypothesis It has done 
precisely what a scientific hypothesis ought to do—that 1s, it has 
shown us what facts to look for, and the facts, when found, discredit 
the theory, and show us the remedies that we ought zof to adopt 


J S Mann. 
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r HE Bntısh Empire has a population of 400,000,000, and covers 
an area of considerably more than 11,000,000 square mules 
The white population is very small, consisting of the Home population 
of 42,000,000, and the Colonial population of 11,000,000, that is a 
total white population of 53,000,000 The manner in which this 
vast empire has been built ıs simple each constituent part has been 
allowed the greatest amount of hberty combined with a full share of 
responsibility local peculiarities have been studied, and there has 
not been any attempt to force a common code upon the diverse com- 
plex components Each part of the Empire has its own peculiar mer- 
cantile policy, and deals with fiscal matters m its own peculiar way 
In this portion of the present paper I purpose to give the essential 
facts of the trade of the Umited Kingdom with the Colonies and other 
possessions, and with foreign countries, as well as the inter-Imperial 
trade of the Possessions, and their trade with foreign countnes In 
fact, I will endeavour to give every important particular that can be 
given in a succinct review of the whole subject, such opimions as I 
may state will be those formed by weighing the considerations 
without bias In the second portion I purpose to deal with the 
subject in a less restricted manner 
The diagrams given exhibit the progress of the trade of the United 
Kingdom with the Empire and with foreign countries during the 
fifteen years ending with the year 1901, the figures for the year 
1902 are represented also, but they are subject to a final revision 
A glance at the first diagram will show how greatly the foreign 
trade predominates: as a matter of fact the value of our foreign 
export trade 1s greater than the value of our Imperial import and 
export trades combined, while the value of our foreign import trade 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING PROGRESS oF (a) IMPORT TRADE, (2) TOTAL TRADE, 
or UNITED KINGDOM WITH BRITISH POSSESSIONS, AND WITH sFOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


is vastly greater It will be noticed that the foreign trade shows a 
much greater increase than the Imperial. Here it may be mentioned 
that the total trade of the Umted' Kingdom in 1901 was shared as 
follows —England and Wales, 906 per cent , Scotland, 78 per 
cent , Ireland, 16 per cent. The total trade of the British 
possessions has a lower value than the total trade of the United 
States of America. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING PROGRESS or EXPORT TRADE OF UNITED KINGDOM 
WITH BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Turning to the imports ıt 1s necessary to know what are the 
principal articles 1mported, as ıt 1s impossible to oktam an accurate 
knowledge of the course of trade without this information Imports 
may be classed under three great heads —Articles of Food and 
Live Animals Raw and Semi-Manufactured Matenals Manu- 
factured Articles The average value of food imports during seven 
recent years was about 4634 per cent of the total ımports mto the 
United Kingdom, raw, etc, materials accounting for 3514 per cent, 
and manufactures for 1814 per cent Seeing that food forms such 
a large proportion of our imports, it 1s necessary that the matter of , 
food should be looked into 

Most of the food imported mto the United Kingdom is of foreign 
ongin For instance, of the 109,478,199 cwt of flour which we 
imported ın 1902, no less than 15,605,547 cwt came from the United 
States the latter country supplied us with 43,251,277 cwt of wheat, 
as compared with the 22,687,178 cwt received from all our possessions 
There ıs no doubt that ıf we were prepared to pay a big pnice for our 
food we could obtain a larger proportion from our own possessions, 
which are themselves importers of food ; but ıt 1s extremely improbable 
that any protective duty that could be levied upon foreign food would 
do much to displace the existing sources of supply However, it is 
certain that the home consumption of the United States will greatly 
increase, and probably so cause a decrease in the quantity of food 
exported at the same time the export of food from Canada, and 
from such possessions as Basutoland, 1s likely to show a great develop- 
ment These changes will come independently of any mercantile 


spolicy 
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Whether we lke ıt or not we are greatly dependent upon foreign’ 
countries for the things we need, even if we took from our posses- 
sions, including India, all the goods they export to foreign countries, 
our wants would be far from being satisfied To take the year 1902, 
we imported from foreign countries £421,600,000 of goods ın 1901 
the figures were £416,420,000 During the latter year our possessions 
exported goods to the value of only 497,450,000 to foreign countnes, 
or, ın other words, to countries outside the Empire These latter 
exports amounted to 43 per cent of the total goods exported from the 
possessions In a similar way our possessions imported goods to the 
value of only £88,061,000 from foreiga countries, that 1s 38 per cent of 
the totalimports The corresponding exports of the United Kingdom 
to foreign countries were £234,745,900 These facts will exhibit 
clearly the great preponderance of the value of our foreign trade as 
compared with our Impenal trade, and they will show how little we 
stand to gain even if we secured a good portion of the Imperial trade 
which now goes to foreign countries 

Much the larger portion of our imports of raw materials consists of 
goods from foreign countries This matter 1s rendered complex from 
the fact that many so-called “manufactures” which we import, such 
as sheet-metals, leather, chemicals, etc, really are the raw matenals 
used ın our industries It 1s much the same with other branches of our 
imports Take the case of our imports of machinery, for mstance 
Here follow the figures for the last five years, showing the imports 
from the British possessions and from foreign countnes — 





IMPORTS FROM 








Year, TOTAL 
Foreign Countries ranean 
£ £ £ 
1898 2,708,632 375352 2,745,984 
1899 3,378,069 27,192 3,405,261 
1900 3,182,549 13,301 3,195,850 
Igor 2,583,996 12,210 2,596,206 
1902 31320575 17,488 3,338,063 





TABLE SHOWING IMPORTS OF MACHINERY INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Now come the exports The table on page 488 shows where 
our “special” exports have gone during the last decade, these exports 
being goods produced in the United Kingdom 
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It was in July, 1897, that Canada brought into being its first 
preferential tariff, by which the United Kingdom obtained a reduction 
of 124% per cent Afterwards the preference was increased, and in 
July, 1900, the reduction in favour of the United Eingdom became one 
of 33 percent Despite this preference our foreign competitors have 
made a greater relative increase in their trade with Canada, which 
imports 75 per cent of the totai value of imported goods from foreign 
countries The neighbouring colony of Newfoundland places only 
31 per cent. of its import trade with foreign countries Canada exports 
only 42 per cent of its total exports to non-Impenal countries 

The case of the North American Colonies is very interesting ıt 
gives clear evidence of an element which has a grave effect upon 
mercantile relations This is the element of trans:t charges Much the 
laigest proportion of Canada’s total trade 1s done with its neighbour 
the United States Goods to the value of 121 millon dollars were 
imported from the United States in 1902, against imports to the value 
of 49 mullion dollars in the case of the United Kingdom, The propor- 
tion of goods exported was 117 million dollars to the United Kingdom, 
and 71 million dollars to the Uaited States Here there seems to be a 
strong case for the protection of British trade, seemg that a foreign 
country supplies such a large proportion of the goods needed by the 
Colony An analysis of the import trade throws a new hight upon the 
matter, however Take the case of the second largest 1tem on the list of 
umports this 1s an item, valued at 14 million dollars, and ıs headed, 
Coal and Coke The United Kingdom cannot expect to enter into 
the lists as an exporter of many of the items of Canada’s import 
trade fruit, tobacco, articles of food, etc The fact is that the 
United Kingdom can never hope to gain the larger portion of the 
trade of the possessions which ıs now ın the hands of foreign countries, 
that is the trade ın articles of merchandise which are not produced ın 
the United Kingdom. 

In order to show the propartions in which the principal countries 
share the trade of the leading British possessions I have constructed 
the table shown on page 490 It will be seen that New Zealand 
appears instead of Australa this :s due to the fact that the trade 
of the Commonwealth 1s so much complicated by Inter-State trade, 
and various other causes, that accurate statistics for this purpose are 
unobtainable 

This table shows in a very stnking manner the way in which the 
United Kingdom holds the master share, the only exception 1s in 
the case of the North American Colonies The heading “Othe: 
“ Countnes” includes British Colonies, of couzse, as well as foreign 
countries To give the separate figures for the trade of the 
possessions with other possessions might tend to confuse, but the 
grand totals of the trade of all the British possessions, inclusive of 
Inter-State Australan trade, are —Imports of merchandise from 
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TABLE SHOWING IHE SHARES OF TRADE (PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES TRADING 
WITH BRITISH POSSESSIONS) 
The Imports and Exports include Bullion and Specie 
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the Empire (year 1901), £165,521,000, from foreign countnes, 
£88,061,000, Exports of merchandise to the Empire, 4150,379,000 , 
to foreign countries, 497,450,000 The figures for the trade of the 
possessions with other possessions are —Imports, 452,325,000, 
Exports, £57,520,000 

Dealing with other colomes, Tasmania takes only 6 per cent of 
its imports from foreign countries, but sends them 27 per cent of 
its exports India imports 24 per cent of its incoming goods from 
foreign countries, and sends them 53 per cent of its exports of 
course India 1s our best customer, and is in a very different position 
to any of our other possessions As I have already stated, the 
combined possessions import 38 per cent. of their goods from foreign 
countries, while they send 43 per cent of their exports to these 
countries 

So much for the main facts concerning the trade of the Empire. 
below it ıs my object to deal with the subject of fiscal policy 


This Isle, the lord of every sea, has achieved a greatness 
unparalleled in the history of nations, and to-day wields dominion over 
the mightiest Empire the wozld has ever known Mightier and 
mightier becomes its power, and stronger and stronger its voice in the 
councils of the world Its possessions are dotted all over the map, and 
the patches of red, representing 13,000,000 square miles of territory, 
even now are becoming more numerous and bigger 

In times of trouble members of its Empire have vied with each 
other ın efforts to aid it, and have placed purse, sword and counsel 
at its disposal Parliament after parliament has voted men and 
money for the Impenal service The farthest portion of the 
Sovereignty has been elated with the exhilarating thrill of Empire, 
and has sent big-boned, firm-brawned men to fight for the common- 
weal With curling nostrils and mdrawn breath the growth of 
Imperialism has been seen For well or for il Imperialism 1s with 
us to stay and some say they can perceive the fore-dawn of the day 
when the Empire will be bound into one powerful whole 

What wonder can there be that many have dreamed of a time 
when this mghty Empire could stand aloof from the outer would, 
self-contained, or that more practical men have conceived of a 
strengthening of the bonds by means of a new trade policy? But 
there ıs little place for gorgeous thoughts here in the main it 1s 
sordid monetary details, and not magnificent sentiments, which 
govern the relations of nations, when the blood 1s not over-heated 
Wealth is power 

The further consoldation of the Empire ıs stated to depend upon 
the change in the fiscal policy of the United Kingdom Free trade 
must be abandoned, and a form of protection of native industries must 
take ıts place Naturally this change would be a momentous one The 
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only leading country following a free trade policy, the United Kingdom, 
has become the greatest of the trading nations, and to-day its trade 1s 
not excelled ın health or vigour by that of any other nation Would 
a change in fiscal policy be a prudent change to make, seeing that 
such important changes have taken place ın the outer world since the 
present policy was adopted? 

Here I must add that facts do not bear out the statements so 
frequently made that other countries are making much greater pro- 
gress in foreign trade than the Umted Kingdom. It ıs a pity that 
these statements should have received the mdorsement of statesmen 
of the highest rank, for they add to the difficulties which obscure 
the real issue in the case of a reconsideration of the fiscal policy 
Given that the United Kingdom as losing ground ın its foreign trade, 
there ıs imperative necessity for a thorough revision of the policy 
pursued ' There is no such necessity should this not be the case, 
although it would be extremely rash to state that the policy is 
incapable of alteration, to fit the new conditions that arise ın a world 
of never-ending mutations As I have shown in the May number of 
this REVIEW, the United Kingdom has fully held its own ın com- 
petition with other countries, anc to-day holds 38 per cent of the 
combined trade of the four great trading nations—a proportion 
which has shown few fluctuations during the last quarter of a century 
Its keenest competitor possesses 23 per cent of the remaining trade 
Measured per head of population the trade of the United Kingdom 
works out to more than double that of Germany, and to more than 
three times that of the United States these are the two countries 
which are said to be leaving the United Kingdom behind ın the race 
for the world’s trade There 1s not any real evidence of a decline of 
the Uinted Kingdom's trade on the contrary there ıs full evidence 
of a sound improvement, but as mentioned already this 1s no reason 
why an alteration of the policy mght not be of benefit When 
one has made a thorough study of the subject I think one comes to 
the conclusion that the particular fiscal policy pursued, in the case of 
an advanced country, has by no means the enormous influence usually 
ascribed to it It 1s the men at the back who tell—the workers The 
breed of the men 1s of much more importance than the fiscal policy 
Trade laughs at barriers ıt cannot be prevented, though it may be 
influenced to some extent 

Never was there a record of national growth and prosperity to 
compare with that revealed by the last census of England and Wales 
Evidence of the strongest character has been adduced showing the 
great increase an the stability of the prosperity of the country 
Pauperism shows no signs of an increase, and there are very few 
skilled workmen who are unemployed certainly there are no signs 
of industrial distress similar to that with which Continental countries 
are so well acquainted It should not be forgotten that there is a 
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lmt to industry in this country as there ıs not an inexhaustible 
supply of skilled workfolk it would be impossible for the small 
number of such people in the country to carry on an indefinitely 
larger trade than is now being carried on, and there 1s the vast home 
trade to consider in addition To give one instance, I may quote 
from a speech delivered by the Mayor of Bradford durmg the pro- 
ceedings of the annual Congress of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
in July, 1903, although I am not m thorough agreement with its 
exuberant optimism. The Mayor is a manufacturer of worsted goods, 
and he spoke with reference to ihe textile industry in which he ıs 
engaged, an industry ın which it ıs difficult to find the requisite 
number of hands He stated that “It used to be said that grass 
“would grow in the streets of Bradford 1f they lost the Amencan 
“trade They had lost that trade, but the grass had not yet begun 
“to grow Personally he did not fear any competition he thought 
“that Bradford could hold its own against all competitors ‘Where 
“*do you find poverty to-day? Go round Bradford, I defy any man 
““to find the poor They are not there You could not find work- 
“* people to run all the machinery ın Bradford, 1f you had the trade’ 
“The workpeople were better housed and better fed than they used 
“to be There was no dire distress at all ‘A few years ago I 
“ “thought that France and Germany could beat us, but now I think 
“‘we can beat both of them put together’” 

It were absurd to deny that protection has not been of benefit to 
the United States, for example, while it ıs perhaps equally true that 
the conditions are now so altered that the fiscal policy 1s a serious 
drag upon the progress of trade It is a very striking fact that the 
United Kingdom practically should be the only country adhering to 
the principles of free trade, although it seemed perfectly certain 
fifty years ago that the other nations would be bound to follow suit 
What is the reason? It hes in the peculiar situation of the United 
Kingdom, a country which has a teeming population producing more 
manufactured goods than can be consumed within its limits, and which 
is dependent upon foreign countries for a large amount of its food In 
the case of such a country free trade, or a modification of free trade, 
is the most advantageous policy to adopt In the case of partially 
developed countries—countries which have not a large surplus of 
manufactures which must be exported, and which have a plentiful 
supply of food—possibly the contrary policy 1s the one yielding the 
best results If such countmes threw open their markets to the 
cheap goods produced under free trade conditions, native industry 
would be swamped, and new industries would not be likely to take 
root The United States is not making the progress ıt might were 
free trade adopted when such a change 1s brought about the foreign 
trade in all probability will undergo a vast change, and a corresponding 
change in mercantile policy may be rendered necessary on our part 
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The products of protection cannot compete fairly with the products 
of free trade in neutral markets When foreign nations compete in 
any protected market, the. protected traders are placed at a 
disadvantage when compared with the free traders In the case of 
the United Kingdom no country can exclude our good cheap mer- 
chandise while human nature is human nature hardy free trade 
productions will ever make way against hothouse protection pro- 
ductions These considerations do not affect zhe suggested new 
mercantile policy if the loss we should make ın our foreign trade 
were balanced by a gain in our inter-Empire trade That there 
could be no such corresponding gain the figures already given will 
show To make the matter a httle clearer J append a table which 
gives the figures for the trade of the British possessions (excluding 
the Inter-State trade of Australia), showing the value of the goods 
they import from the Empire, and from foreign countries, and the 
corresponding exports 

















BRITISH EMPIRE 
Year 1901 HOREIGN 
; 3 COUNTRIES 
United Kıngdom Possessions 
£ £ ; 
Imports ... e 113,166,000 31,214,000 88,061,000 
Exports . 92,850,000 36,223,000 | 97,450,000 
TOTAL 206,046,000 67,437,000 185,511,000 
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According to the general opmion it 1s the top item at the nght 
of the table that we are to lessen by an alteration in our free trade 
policy As already stated a large portion of that item ıs formed of 
goods which it ıs ampossible that we could supply Looking at the 
above table and comparing it with the foregoing facts, the question 
presents itself regarding any change in our fiscal pohcy Is it worth 
it? Do the problematical advantages outweigh the real advantages 
now enjoyed? Are we not likely to be led astray by a spurious form 
of Imperialism which bids us neglect our material welfare for the sake 
of magnificent sentiment—sentiment reared in the music halls, fed by 
the maudlin who wallow at the foot of that strange god of lath and 
tinsel, the “Impenalism” Bacchus? 


Our colomes contain a mere handful of white people, comparatively 
speaking foi them the suggested change should be of benefit, but, 
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should ıt be necessary to assist the colonial trade ıt would appear to 
be better to give the colomies a direct bounty out of our pockets than 
to give them an indirect one Dealing with an Empire composed of 
so many different races of different degrees of civilisation, it would 
appear to be impossuble to fix upon one policy which would fit every 
condition Hong Kong would be in a most curious position, and 
there are other possessions such as the Straits Settlements which 
would present unusual difficulties to any kind of protective measures 
Hong Kong owes its position as the great centre for commerce with 
China to the fact that ıt ıs a free port, that ıt has no customs duties 
The Straits ports have no duties upon merchandise, either the real 
trade 1s a transit trade Both the Straits and Hong Kong are really 
collecting and distnbuting centres for merchandise, goods changing 
bottoms and but a very small portion being of native production, or 
intended for home consumption In fact the Empire presents many 
examples of peculiar conditions which would render the task of 
adopting a uniform, inelastic commercial system out of the question 
Freedom from restrictive mercantile conditions has had much to do 
with building up the trade of many of the British possessions 

The table on page 490 has been constructed on the basis of a three 
years’ average, and it exhibits the small amount of trade possessed 
by our chief competitors It ıs to increased facilities of transporting 
our goods that we must look in order to gain a larger portion of the 
trade possessed by foreign countries 

This important matter of the elimmation of distance by increased 
transit facilities may be illustrated by two examples given by the 
British Consul at Rouen 


In the heart of France there ıs an immense button manufactory’ 
which sends out buttons on cards all over the world The buttons 
are made of crushed feldspar. All forms of feldspar are to be found 
in abundance ın the central mountains of France, at a distance of not 
more than ninety or one hundred miles from the manufactory Yet 
all the feldspar out of which these French buttons are made comes 
from the mountains of Norway It 1s carried in sea-going vessels to 
Rouen, and thence by canals to the centre of France Owing to the 
cheapness of this water-carriage Norway 1s nearer to the French 
manufactory than are the French mountains, only roo miles distant 

In Alsace there 1s a considerable porcelain industry The porce- 
lain 1s made of Kaolin—a special kind of clay derived from the 
decomposition of granite This mineral product ıs not a stranger to 
France On the contrary, the famous Limousin pottery owes its 
existence to extensive deposits of Kaolin in the neighbourhood, To 
“ protect” French Kaolin, there ıs an import duty on the foreign 
article Yet in spite of this, the clay needed to make porcelain with 
in Alsace comes from English quarries in Cornwall and Poole, The 
reason 1s, again, the continuous waterway afforded by the system of 
canals radiating from Rouen. 
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The greatest aid to British commerce would be an improvement 
in the facilities for carrying goods at a low cost 

While the time for any change in the policy affecting the trade 
relations of the British possessions and the Motherland may be 
considered as near or far there can be no doubt that a sort of Customs 
Union will be formed eventually It should be our effort so to shape 
things that the Motherland be not merged in the Empne as a 
constituent on the level of the other constituents We must ever 
predominate Necessary results of the Customs Union would be an 
Imperial Moot containing representatives from the various parts of 
the Empire charged with the management of Imperial policy and 
with Imperial defence Under existing conditions the ticklish 
. questions of Imperial policy would be bound to cause dissensions 
It ıs not difficult to imagine occasions when difficulties would arise, 
for young countries tend to develop and to accentuate differences and 
rivalries There is a tendency to underrate the importance of 
nationality, but ıt does not seem possible that the national sentiment 
will remain m the background in the future of the Bntish Empire 
Each of the constituent countries would have its own idea regarding 
the details of policy, and, as the country grew ıt would be less inclined 
to suffer opposition towards its particular recommendations, or methods 
of dealing with fiscal matters | Dissension would be caused in this 
manner, and certain of the young countries would find themselves 
involved ın complications, such as trade reprisals, utteily distasteful to 
them, and prejudicial to their own mterests They would be plunged 
into quarrels in which, selfishly speaking, they either had no concern, 
or m which they were deeply concerned in a sense opposed to that of 
the other countries Independent action would follow, then political 
separation Finally the disaffected portions of the Empire would 
come to the conclusion that, when considered ın the light of political 
expediency, separation from the Commonweal would be the only 
course 

The above seems what might reasonably be expected from 
embarking upon an Imperial Customs Union at the present time, but 
there are slight alterations that might be effected ın our fiscal system 
independently of any preference being shown to the trade of our 
possessions Were the United States of America to be brought into 
the Customs Union a different complexion would be given to the 
matter» In any case there does not appear to be any necessity for 
an alteration of the principal features of the system we follow at 
present The amount of direct benefit we can gain by any alteration 
appears to be ludicrously out of proportion to the valuable interests 
endangered, and to the vast issues involved The trade of our 
possessions which 1s in the hands of foreign countries, and which we 
might possibly gain, as only a small consideration ın our vast over-sea 
trade $ 
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The trend nowadays is towards decentralisation | Our colomes 
owe their greatness to the large amount of liberty they possess, 
hberty to manage their own affairs according to their own interests, 
and without being fettered by considerations of delicate international 
policies and systems Preferential Imperial Customs duties involve 
a loss of liberty to the constituent parts of the Empire which would be 
bound to upset the present relationships The way in which the 
Empire has been built up has been by means of the bestowal of a 
large amount of independence coupled with direct responsibility 
Each part has had the power of managing its own affairs to a con- 
siderable extent, and, while ıt has benefited by good statesmanship, 
it has also had to bear the burden of its own follies and errors of 
judgment An ill-judged attempt to destroy this mdependence 
and direct responsibility, by an artificial tightening of the bonds, 
would scarcely be hkely to add to the solidity of the Empire 
Different conditions require different policies 

In the case of the Umited Kingdom the attempt to benefit the trade 
of the colonies would entail great sacrifices without any appreciable 
advantage Considerations cf material interest form the only true 
guide m such a case The affairs of a mighty nation are not carried 
out on Quixotic principles Imperialism 1s a grand cry, but ıt would 
be worse than folly to tax our workers to promote the trade of our 
colonies at our loss The suggested arrangement ıs too one-sided, 
and would be too costly a tax upon our resources From the point 
of view of the United Kingdom it would not pay, to put it somewhat 
brutally Under the present policy we have become wealthy and 
prosperous, and our wealth and prospenty are imcreasing at an 
unequalled rate Surely ıt would be the height of folly to tamper 
with the system which has done so much, and which 1s domg so 
much In the present state of Imperial development the United 
Kingdom has not reached the point when it 1s requisite to affect a 
thorough alteration ın 1ts mercantile policy 


MARK WARREN 


THE FRENCH PEASANT BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE REVOLUTION. 


II AFTER 


i E have shown how, throughout the 17th and 18th centuries, 

\ \ the country landlords of France turned their ploughshares 
mto swords, served in the army, gittered at Court, neglected their 
estates and forgot their tenantry, until the divorce between this 
absentee nobility and the land was almost absolute “Our Lords,” 
said Mirabeau, “always absent at Court, are no longer of any use or 
“service to their tenantry” 

Then came the Revolution, an event so great that I cannot hope to 
give the faintest, smallest image of it ın this tny frame A world 
perished, and 10se anew from its ashes, purified of many abuses, 
deprived of some valuable relics But the substance of that world, 
which is French society, reappeared, after seeming annihilation, not 
greatly changed, nor absolutely renovated 

In 1815 another philosophic English traveller was to pass through 
France The Revolution, and the Empire even, had ceased to be, yet 
Thomas Hodgskin, no less than Arthur Young, was struck by the 
sordid misery of the French peasant And, in fact, in France the 
Revolution 1s not over even now 

The corvée ıs supposed to be extinct, but the smeller country roads 
are still mended by “prestation,” that is to say, by the personal labour 
of the farmer or his men, and he must find both the material and the 
means of transport The feudal éamnalstés were solemnly declared 
defunct in 1789—that ıs to say, the peasant could no longer be forced 
to grind his coin, press his wine, ol:ves, walnuts, in the seigneurial 
mills, yet, to take one contemporary instance among many, the 
farmers of the Isle of Bouin in Vendee are compelled by contract to 
bring their sheaves to the threshing machines of their landlord—a great 
agricultural syndicate, the Soczété des Polders In the same commune 
the same society exacts the feudal rights of terrage—that 1s to say, a 
sum ın money, a yearly premium, paid over and above the annual rent 
in kind—and it also levies a tax on the winepress, just as if the 
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Revolution had never taken place “C’est Ancien Régime à peme 
“ modifié,” writes M Léon Dubreuil (Pages Libres, No 103) 

At Olmet, our village in the Cantal, the farmers pay a quit-rent, 
or redevance, to their landlords in addition to the rent so many 
brace of poultry, so many cheeses, so many pounds of butter, a special 
kind of cheese, the most delicate 1f the smallest, weighing about twenty 
kilos, ıs made for this purpose, and still bears its ancient name, the 
fromage de Maitre The farmers of the Bourbonnais still do all their 
landlord’s carrying—wood from the forest, corn to and from the mull, 
stones from the quarry, according to the medieval corveé de transport, 
and here too the quit-rent flourishes undiminished butter, fowls, 
turkeys, are exacted in tnbute from the tenant, who, if (as it may 
happen) he sells his milk straight from the cow to a dealer in Paris or 
an hotel at Vichy, must buy milk from his neighbours to churn the 
seigneurial butter, as nearly always he buys his turkeys, the birds being 
too delicate and difficult to rear Here, too, reigns the night of zerrage 
under the name of zmpot colontgue And here the game laws seem 
scarcely altered by the Revolution, the crops being often destroyed 
by the abundance of wild creatures without any indemnity to the 
farmer 

But everywhere in rural France an eye educated in feudal custom 
sees the survival of the Elder Order Readers of Zola’s novel, La 
Terre (scarcely, one would think, a treatise of sergneunal rights), will 
remember the telling scene when the old peasant, no longer able to 
cultivate his lands, cedes them to his children in return for a yearly 
rent of four and twenty pounds “ You'll pay me the rent” (says he), 
“and then, besides, there’s the quit-rent- a barrel of wine per annum, 
“a hundred faggots, and every week ten litres of milk, a dozen eggs and 
“three cream cheeses” The childrer protest, but the village notary 
declares “The wine, the faggots, the cheese and the eggs, are objects 
“of use and custom People would point at you in the street if you 
“did not pay the redevances en nature” 

Of all these survivals from the anczen régime the most frequent 
is the habit of letting farms ex métayage, that is to say, where the rent 
1s paid in kind on the system of half profits For some mysterious 
reason, this arrangement, which seems on the face of it so fair and 
equal, ıs as disastrous to the farmer :n hirmg a farm, as it ıs to the 
author in publishing a book In the South of France,—in the Landes, 
Dordogne, Gironde especially—a great part of the country ıs stull 
cultivated in this sort of partnership, which, at the end of the 18th 
century, occupied some three-fourths of the soil of France Too often, 
in such a case, the landlord was, or 1s, an absentee, while the tenant 1s 
both too poor and too ignorant to improve the property in his care 
Scant manuring, a bundle of faggots for a gate, tumbledown barns, 1ll- 
drained and filthy stables, are the hell-mark of the metarrze The 
landlord supplies both land and stock, which latter the tenant must keep 
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m condition equal to the inventory the tenant gives his labour, and 
has at his charge all the service needed on the farm The produce 1s 
divided, generally into two equal shares, and this share of the harvest 
ought to be a sufficient rent, but :n nearly every case the unhappy 
métayer, since, as before the Revolution, 1s forced to pay his landlord 
a yearly premuum, often considerable, if the farm be a good one. This 
abuse—which is, as I have said, the feudal drozt de terrage scarce 
disguised—confiscates the sum of profit which the métayer can hope to 
make on his year’s labour No wonder if he remain poor, no marvel 
if only the poorest will consent to culuvate a piece of land ex métayage! 
The system would have died a natural death but for the apparent 
advantages which it offers tothe impecumous . A farm hand and a 
dairymaid fallin love and marry, they have no capital, but they can 
work, and, ın a dozen years, they hope that their children will aid 
their efforts , for a child of eight or ten can be of much use on a small 
farm They hire an acre or two of land—the ycurnal (originally as 
much land as can be ploughed in a Cay) 1s just over the Englısh acre— 
which they undertake to cultivate & moztzé fruzts, hoping out of their 
share to economise enough to purchase little by little a freehold of 
ther own A man and his wife, both working ın the fields, can farm 
without help about three acres of cornland, if the landlord supply a 
cow, they will probably add three acres of pasture, paying the rent in 
hay and cheese With such poor farming as they can bestow, scant 
labour, less knowledge, httle manure, their farm of six or seven acres 
may bring them m some twenty pounds a year How can they save 
on such anincome? For they must renew stock and tools, tide over a 
bad season, bring up their children, tend their sick, bury their dead 
They will just scrape along, fortunate indeed if they lay by a small 
provision for their extreme old age “In the isle of Boum,” writes 
M Dubreuil, “such is the fertility of the soil that landlords and farmers 
“alike are certain of prosperity Only the métayer lJanguishes in 
“poverty” 

But métayage is slowly and steadily dying out By the middle 
of this century it 1s probable that the whole of rural France will be 
d.vided between the large farmer and the peasant proprietor, as ıt now 
1s in the North and East of the country Even now, on a total of a 
hundred French estates, you will find that sixty-nine are in the hands 
of their owners, twenty or so let out to a farmer, and barely 10 per cent 
cultivated ex métayage 


VII 


When the Bourbons returned to France after Waterloo they had, 
as the phrąse runs, learned nothing and forgotten nothing. The 
nobles took possession of the remains of their eszates and thought to 


restore the habits and privileges of their forefathers, or at least to 
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adapt to modern manners the principles of the anczen régime But 
they found in the peasant a sleepless suspicion, a silent energy and 
cunning, which thwarted all their efforts, and which, if they persisted, 
would often turn to violence, maintaining the nights of the people by 
the horror of a Jacguerze The first half of the nineteenth century 
witnessed more than one peasants’ revolt And if some plot of the 
reactionaries should one day place again upon the throne of France 
some son of the House of Orleans, or some Bonaparte Pretender, be 
sure the crvoguants of the South, tne Jacgues of the North, would 
defend their liberties as violently to-morrow 

Two fine novels, each a masterpiece, treat from different points of 
view this resistance of the peasant class and the consequent disintegra- 
tion of the great feudal domains /acguou le Croguant, by an almost 
unknown novelist, Eugéne Le Roy, 1s the work of a man over sixty, 
a native of Péngord, working on the traditions of his native place 
and the tales of his grandfathers Published ın the last years of the 
nineteenth century, it gives an extraordinarily vivid picture of rural 
Southern France, as the author may have seen ıt ın his earliest child- 
hood, under Louis-Philippe The book ıs written from the peasants’ 
point of view, and full of enthusiastic Republican sentiment Balzac’s 
“Les Paysans” holds a brief for the other side One of Napoleon’s 
generals, the Comte de Montcornet, purchases in 1815 a feudal estate 
on the borders of Burgundy and the Morvan, and attempts to dwell 
there in the due state and pomp of a great noble; he preserves game, 
vows vengeance on poachers, protects his forest trees against the 
customary thefts of the village, anc, like the farmer in Wordsworth’s 
ballad, forbids the old women to filch his faggots And naturally he 
attracts the hatred and suspicion of the peasant Even his own agent 
sides with them against him 

“On veut vous forcer à vendre les Aigues Sachez le depuis 
“ Conches jusquà la Ville-aux-Fayes, 1l west pas de paysan, de petit 
“bourgeois, de fermier, de cabaretier, qu wait son argent prêt pour le 
“ jour de la curée” 

And the book ends with the triumph of the peasants and the 
parcelling of the domain 

“Le pays n’était plus reconnaissable Les bois mystérieux, les 
“avenues du parc, tout avait été défriché , la campagne ressemblait à la 
“carte @échantillons dun tailleur Le paysan avait pris possession 
“de la terre en vamqueur et en conquérant Elle était déjà divisée 
“en plus de mille lots et la population avait trıplé entre Conches et 
“ Blangy” 

“Such is progress!” exclaams Emile Bloncet, ın a movement of 
passionate irony 

It ıs not picturesque certainly, though I remember a magnificent 
painting of Sisley’s representing just such a scene small fields of 
cabbage, and strips of rye, with one bouquet of poplars, bask.ng ın the 
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hot blue of a July noonday, and I know no finer landscape Stll we 
will admit with Emile Blonder that the mysterious forest glades were 
infinitely loveher On one side the utmost beauty and luxury reserved ` 
for one man, on the other a thousand families living m tnpled 
comfort On which side ıs progress? On which side is the price too 
dear to pay? That is the question 

An old French lady, who could recall the anczen régime, used to say, 
when mvited on a country visit “No, I never go into the provinces 
“smce they have turned ail the castles into farms” She had a 
prophetic eye If the castles are to suivive, they must be turned, more 
or less, into farms, and their owners are becoming increasingly aware 
of the fact 

Among the young gentlemen of France to-day there is a return to 
the land The Lustitut Agronomigne istructs every year a bevy of 
young agriculturists in theory, many of them belonging to the upper 
classes and possessing landed estates of ther own These young men 
at five and twenty are content to leave Paris and cultivate their acres in 
Normandy or Languedoc For myself, I think them wise I would 
be, if I could, a large faimer ın a grass country, raising cattle and 
cheese (a crop less chancy than cern), w:th plerty of children, all 
employed on the estate, and a hancsome wife, ever the first to mse 
and the last a-bed. Only the life of an Inspector of Forests, or of a 
University Don (which latter existence indeed much resembles my 
own) appears to me quite as pleasant as this I know one or two 
such farmers, and think them aware of their good fcrtune , their neigh- 
bours eye them with envy, for such men are rare Few of the farming 
class possess hereditary acres, few also can afford to pay the rent of 
a farm large enough to prosper—some £400 a year, for instance, as my 
neighbour, Farmer Langeac, pays for Olmet Less land 1s needed to 
make a large income from cereal land or vineyards, but here again, if 
the rent ıs less the expenses of farmıng are much greater The 
accounts of a farm ın the isle of Bown are lying on my writing table 
when his rent 1s paid, the farmer expends some four guineas an acre on 
ploughing, sowing, manuring, reaping, carrying, threshing, etc It 1s 
true he reaps a considerable profit, for the polders of Vendée are among 
the most fertile fields of France But only a mar of substance can 
make so large a stake, renew it annually, tide over a bad season, keep 
his barns and machines ın repair, and pay every week no paltiy sum 
in wages 


IX 


More frequent and less ample ıs the lot of the peasant owner No 
fields are so prosperous as his, for no fields are tilled and dug with such 
untiring devotion spade-culture forms the staple of his art on the tmy 
strips of land he is so proud to call his own If, at the Revolution, one- 
fourth of the soil of France was already in the hands of the peasant, 
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the proportion to-day is certainly far greater, but the farms are 
smaller In the plans of Beauce, round Orleans, the peasant 
Properties compose more than three-fourths of the land, while the 
constant division of property by equal inhentance has reduced 
the little farms by multiplying their owners The soil of 
this thickly-populated district is so fertile that a farm in 
Beauce, however tiny, may be supposed sufficient to support a family , 
and in rich and teeming countrysices, such as abound m France, 
the excessive division of property, ccnsequent on the application of 
the Code Napoléon, has pretty generally done more good than harm 
An acre or so of strawberry gardens at Plougastel, of vegetables at 
Roscoff, of carnations at St Remy de Provence, 1s still a valuable 
piece of property, for an exceeding artistry and skill in cultivation 
compensate here the narrow limits of the field But in such a case 
the soul, the chmate, the econom:c conditions must work for the farmer 
and crown his efforts In ordinary pasture, in hght soils too poor for 
wheat, too chilly for the vine, the peasant owner needs a larger glebe 
‘Three acres and a cow are not sufficient to maintain a family in constant 
well-being, unless it be in exceptionally favourable circumstances 

A small Socialist review, unusually well written and well-informed, 
Pages Libres, has recently published a series of rural studies, each the 
monograph of some small village in the provinces of France 
Voulangis-en-Brie, the fertile polders of Boum, the villages of the 
Bourbonnais, so dear to the shades of Sterne and Arthur Young, 
become known to us almost as to their own inhabitants, for the school- 
master, the large farmer, the local poet and archeologist, have each 
had a hand in these humble but not unimportant annals, and have 
faithfully 1eproduced the world before their eyes 

Voulangis, a village ın Brie, counts 500 inhabitants, almost all of 
them living on the land as farmers or agnicultural labourers , the com- 
mune comprises 958 hectares—that ıs to say, about 2,700 English 
acres, of which about a quarter are forest and woodland Subtract 
some three-score acres occupied by roads and lanes, and there remain 
1,750 acres devoted to agriculture, these 1,750 acres are divided into 
no less than 10,600 lots of land! 

Few indeed are the peasant owners who have their few acres, so to 
speak, in a ring fence. No, with a strip here and a paddock there, 
according to the hazard of heritage or purchase, their tiny possessions 
are generally scattered over an area of several mules, thus greatly 
enhancing the fatigue and expense of the farmer More than mere 
chance has presided at this mmute dispersion In all classes 
in France, since the Revolution, all the children have inherited 
equally Suppose that a small farmer in Bre has so many 
acres of meadow, so many acres of forest, so many acres of 
rich arable land and a good-sized vineyard, do you imagine that on 
his death one son will take the pastures, another the cornland, and so 
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forth? Not a bit of it! Each child will claim a slice of each sort of 
soil, and their children again will sub-divide, tll the strips of meadow, 
rye, cabbage, or vine, are not fields at all but merely gardens During 
the first seventy years or so of the ioth century, this morselling of the 
land suited well enough with the habits of agriculture in rural France 
The plots of land were tilled with the tiny one-pronged arazre 
or Roman plough, just a tooth of wood or won tearing 
the fertile earth, more often they were not tiled at all, but 
merely worked with spade and hoe and pitchfork. Comparatively few 
peasant-farmers owned a horse—some weather-beaten patient ass or 
cow carried in panniers the wood from the forest, the manure from the 
stable, and the corn to the mill The women and the children fed the 
beasts—there were but one or two of them in the byre—with handfuls 
of long grass, or leaves of trees, plucked by the roadsides or in the 
forest glades, and stuffed into a sack or rolled to a bundle in their apron 
—even as Arthur Young remarked them of old, and thought it a 
great sign of poverty No need, however, to grow clover, 
or mangel-wurzel, or swedes for the cows ın those days These 
cows, fed on weeds and grass, these tiny plots turned over with spade 
and fork, afforded a considerable profit ın times when the small 
farmer, owing to the difficulty of transport, had not to reckon with the 
products of the model-farm in a distant district But railways and 
machines have changed all that. The plough, and especially the steam- 
plough, the threshing-machine, the reaping-machine, are useless in 
these garden-grounds , they need manual labour, of which the expense 
increases every year A peasant-farmer now can only prosper where his 
holding is so small that he can cultivate in en famille At Voulangis, 
for instance, a haymaker earns from five to six francsa day, a harvester 
from seven to ten, while the threshers, even in winter-time, average 
four francs of daily wage These prices are beyond the reach of small 
owners And no less beyond their reach are the machines which do 
the same work so rapidly and cheaply. Yet they must sell their grain 
at the price set by the large farms where corn 1s sown, reaped, threshed, , 
and carried by steam labour Moreover, the agricultural colleges and 
model-farms have raised the public standard, and buyers are no longer 
satisfied with the produce which contented an earlier generation, 
while transport ıs so easy that an establishment of repute can diffuse 
its produce far and wide At Olmet, for instance, I do not eat the 
butter of the farm, ill-churned and over salt, but that supplied by the 
Etablissement Agricole de Roche-sur-Loue, hundreds of miles away 
in Franche Comté 

Were it not for the middleman, who absorbs too large a proportion of 
the profits, the peasant owner might still make a hving out of his 
orchard, his vegetable garden and his poultry-yard Was it not 
Gladstone who said to the English farmer, “If corn don’t pay, grow 
“roses”? The flowers and eggs and fruit of France are a source of 
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incalculable riches, and are not only consumed at home, but sent in 
large quantities to England Unfortunately, the peasant is, as a 
rule, intellectually idle, ificapable of combination, suspicious, 
and impatient of new-fangled ideas, he finds it simpler to 
sell his goods to the buyer from Paris than to combine with his 
neighbours ın an agricultural syndicate or trades-union Let him once 
see, however, that his advantage lies ın a peasants union, and he will 
soon find out the way The principle of sohdarity has scarcely pene- 
trated as yet into rustic parts, but the need of resisting the low pnices 
imposed by the large farms usmg machine-labour will certainly teach 
the peasant many things Let his mind once grasp the idea of a 
common prosperity—where Tom’s good luck 1s not ensured by the 
misfortunes of Dick and Harry, but where all are implicated in the 
well-being of each—let him forget to suspect and learn to combine , 
thenceforth his social future and well-being are assured There are 
fewer middlemen to-day in France than there were fifty years ago, and, 
oddly enough, this 1s a signal disadvantage to the peasant Fifty years 
ago the crowd of buyers who thronged the markets every week, in Bric, 
in Beauce, ın all the fertile “home” provinces of the centre, used to bid 
one against the other for cheese, butter, fruit and fodder, so that 
competition brought about a reasonable offer To-day the railway and 
the telegraph have brought the farthest province within reach of the 
Paris market, and that market ıs directed, no longer by a number of 
shopkeepers, but by a few commssion-merchants who dispose of every 
opening These few middlemen, all acquainted, form a rmg and keep 
prices so low that the small farmer often makes little, sometimes 70 
profit, on his bargain 

In @fe spring of 1902, the National schoolmaster of Voulangis-en- 
Brie, a certam M Vaillant, felt his heart burn within him to see the 
buyers grow so rich and the peasants remain so poor He resolved to 
found a Farmers’ Association for the sale of frut to the Paris market, 
he started with seven or eight peasant-proprietors and a buyer in Panis 
The first stone fruit of the season ıs the damson, grown almost entirely 
for the English market The syndicate made a “boom” on damsons 
and early pears, which are hard fruit, easy to pack and httle injured 
by travel, owing to their mexperience in packing, they suffered some 
loss on their greengages , yet at the end of the autumn, so great were 
their profits, compared to those of ther neighbours, that they 
determined fo extend the scope of their operations In place of selling 
fruit to Pans and London, they bought chemical manures from the 
factories and sold them to the farmers of Bre Here, again, they 
scored a success, out of the profits they bought an automatic seed- 
sifter Thus in a few seasons they hope to possess a complete set of 
sowing, threshing, reaping, and carrying machines, steam-ploughs and 
harrows, etc, which will remain at the disposal of the peasant-farmers 
who form the association 

VOL LXXXIV. 34 
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If a small farmer fails and cannot pay his rent, he takes what remains 
of his stock and tools, when his debts are paid, and lets out these and 
his powers of labour ex métayage to some landlord, who supplies the 
land and the stock for his part of the bargain Métayage, as we have 
explained, 1s generally profitable to the landlord. who may make as 
much as from 12 to I5 per cent on his capital The tenant 
has generally no capital behind him, and ın bad seasons ıs compelled to 
borrow at usurious interest, for no one will lend to a métayer whose 
only stake les ın his labour Stock and tools wear out, are broken, die, 
have to be renewed ; if the cart-horse break his neck, or the cow die of 
anthrax, on the top of a bad harvest, the farmer’s plight 1s scarce better 
than that of the poor hind whom Aucassin encountered ın the green- 
wood, for the landlord has a mght to exact that stock and tools shall 
always continue to correspond with the inventory drawn up when the 
tenant entered into possession Thus, if a run of bad luck may bring a 
farmers noble to nmepence and transform him into a métayer, still 
more easy 1s the descent from the farmer @ m2z-fruzts to the condition 
of farm servant or agricultural labourer This is the lowest rung on the 
tural ladder 

Fifty years ago no class of labour was worse paid than that of 
farm servants. A small maid on a farm earned some four-and-twenty 
shillings a year—thirty francs'—her board, her clothes, her washing 
and lodging Nowadays, even children of twelve earn from four to 
six pounds a year—in addition to their keep anc certain perquisites— 
while, after sixteen, their wages nse to three hundred francs (£12), 
and a full-grown man, besides his keep and perquisites, earns twenty 
pounds a year 

Far rougher ıs the hfe of the labouring man, generally marned, and 
hving in a small cottage which costs him some four pounds (100 francs) 
a year He has perhaps a httle garden of his own, with a pig, some 
fowls, and a goat which his wife takes to feed in the lanes Often he 
has no settled place, but works first with this farmer, and then with 
that, always overworked, for an odd man 1s only called ın at tıme of 
stress—hoeing time, or hay time, or harvest, or threshing, or hedging 
and ditching But at least in such seasons, in the sweat of his brow 
he earns his bread All summer long he can count on two to four 
francs a day, rising to five or even seven at haymaking and harvest It 
1s not till October, when the threshing is mainly finished, that his 
troubles begin If there be walls or roofs to repair, or a road to be set 
in order, here 1s a job for him, ın case the farmers round be well enough 
off to unloose their purse strings, or, agam, he can serve in the 
quarries, when the farmer has to supply the stones for mending the 
high roads by a “prestation en nature” a quarry-man earns about 
fifteen pence a day, which 1s better than nothing m winter, when you 
have a family to feed Often, too, the labourer turns wood-cutter or 
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charcoal-burner at this season, walkmg many miles mornmg and 
evening to and from his work, with a httle oser basket hanging from 
his arm which contains, or contamed, a canmikin of vegetable-soup with 
a hunch of bread and cheese, and perhaps an onion 

In a little pamphlet, “En Bourbonnais,” published at the office of 
Pages Libres, a local poet of the Alber district, M Guillaumin, has 
added up the yearly receipts of a day labourer in good work, turn by 
turn haymaker and harvester, thresher, wood-cutter, and so on His 
earnings amount, in English com, to twenty-one pounds twelve shillings 
per annum At Olmet, the labouring men are httle if any better off 
Yet durmg the summer months, though the hind himself be fed 
abundantly at the farms where he works, his famly must live, and he 
must feed himself all winter tıme A quartern loaf a day 1s the least 
we can allow the little household, for bread will be the staple of their 
diet, bread and cabbage-soup, potato-soup and bread, will vary 
the menu, with an occasional stew of meat with carrots and onions 
And bread ıs dear in France A policy of protection has raised the 
price of the loaf, which 1s doubtless an excellent thing for the large 
farmer But, out of his twenty-one pounds a year, Jacques Bonhomme, 
the day labourer, must pay no less than sixteen pounds for bread 
alone No one more than the French peasant would profit by a 
cheapening of the price of corn The cottage will cost another four 
pounds, and there remams one pound twelve shillings for school 
expenses, shoes, clothing, fuel, doctoring, and such indulgences as wine 
and tobacco One pound twelve shillmgs! Supplemented, no doubt, 
by the sale of the pig, and the kids, and the poultry, for the labourer 
of the Aller 1s too poor, as a rule, to put a fowl in his pot on Sundays, 
or to eat a rasher of his own bacon by his own fireside 


XI 


Miltary service has shown him that people live otherwise in the 
towns , the spread of machines has lessened the necessary work of the 
farm, there are too many mouths to feed in almost every village, once 
out of work, the labourer, instead of seeking a fresh place on the fields, 
sets off on the road to Paris in quest of better days. The rural exodus 
has become of late years a serious problem, affecting the very source of 
wealth and well-being ın country distncts I think the village schools 
have been ın some measure to blame for this 

Although the first Bill on rural education was passed as early as 
1833, little was done, ın fact, to instruct the mass of village children in 
France until 1871, when the matter was seriously taken m hand In 
my Lıfe of Renan, I have spoken of the general impulse towards a 
moral and intellectual reform which followed ın France ső closely on 
the disasters of the Franco-Prussian war The Prussian schoolmaster, 
even more than the Prussian generals, was supposed to have directed 
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the victorious aimies of the enemy, and, in education, no less than in 
arms, the conquered country began to prepare her revanche by raising 
for this purpose a generation of avengers 

The villages ın 1871 were, ın fact, almost as squalid, as narrow, as 
ignorant as before the Revolution The schoolmasters went to their 
posts in the spirit of missionaries prepared to civilise a tribe of savages, 
ignoring the ideal of the people amoag whom they dwelt, looking down 
on them with lofty benevolence, intending to concede nothing, but 
to convert, to quicken, and to change the heart The first generation 
educated in the Pnmary Schools was treated even as a brand snatched 
fromthe burnmg The children learned from their masters to despise the 
animal ignorance, the brutish tastes, the sordid avarice that too often 
dishgured the habits of the village And what they learned to admure 
was something of which the village gave no conception 

For meanwhile in the towns the Socialist siren sang “Come here, 
“come here, and I will give you prosperity and peace” And to the 
towns went the village youth Wages were higher there, the standaid 
of comfort suited better with a newly-acquired ideal of refinement, 
above all, the smoky air was full of ideas Ideas are a passion with the 
French, but with no class so absolutely as with the humbler ranks of 
Socialism. There reigned in those regions an mstant hope in the 
approaching advent of a better world—a millennium, ın fact, as hving, 
as real as that which animated the first era of the Christan Church 
The Socialist working man was somewhat ın the position of the 
Christian convert of one of those great ancient towns of Asia Minor or 
Italy—a man with the secret of a New Hope—while the villages, Pagan 
now as then, slumbered ın their contented ignorance To go 
back would have been to apostatise, to renounce not only the 
life-in-hfe of an ideal, but also the means of education, the 
schools, the newspapers, the workmg man’s club informally 
united round the zinc counter of the Marchand-de-vin, the 
Boulevards, the Museums, the fétes, the sense of beauty, the sense 
of politics, of science, of social solidarity And if these parvenus ın the 
moral and intellectual sphere were often crude, fanatical, harsh, 
tolerant, at least they were (what their rustic fathers had not been) 
the hens of all the ages Every year the schools sent more and more 
young rustics to Paris, frotteurs and sellers of wood and coal from 
Auvergne, masons from the Creuse, old clo’ men from the Lozére, 
chimney-sweepers from Savoy In Paris they found a clan of com- 
patriots ready to welcome them, to show them how to earn their bread, 
and how, according to the newest gospel, to save their souls alive 

_ Still they come, but to-day trade is less good in Pans In many 

branches of industry there has been over-production, and the Assistance 
Publique has had to found at La Chalmelle-en-Bne a model farm for 
the unhappy rustics who come to beggary on the streets of Paris 
There every year some hundred plough-boys, vine-dressers, shepherds 
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and hay-makers are rescued from m-sery, perhaps from vice, and are 
drifted back to the land, for the Farm of La Chalmelle places out its 
labourers, with sad tales to teli of the golden streets of Pans May 
they help to dissuade a younger generation! But to-day even the 
schoolmasters have seen their error, and are less exclusively urban and 
hterary in their standards Science ıs beginning to dethrone literature 
even in the National school, and science leads back to nature, as more 
important than the classics Among the posthumous notes of that 
noble apostle of national education, M Felix Pécaut, in the little book 
called “Quinze ans d’Education,” which saw the light at the close of 
1902, I find the following noteworthy passage 

“They say the National schools favour the village exodus They 
“ say that after six years of book-learning the young rustic dreads the 
“coarse habits, the hard work, the soul, the sweat, inseparable from the 
“life of a farm-labourer. 

“What is the remedy? First of all, teach the children to take an 
“interest, not only in books, but in the hfe of the fields Teach them 
“gardening, and how to keep bees, the making of cheese and the 
“management of a dairy Show them the reason of these things, their 
“cause and the possible improvements Above all, ın educating your 
“little rustics, do not impose an ideal from withovt , work your reform 
“from within Make your scheme of education deliberately rural, be 
“sober, just, teach them courage, and the contempt of mere ease and 
“well-being , give them a wholesome, ample way of looking at things , 
“i mstil the taste for an active hfe, the delight in physical energy Try 
“and turn out, not a mandarin, but a man of the fields” 

Alas, this problem 1s not simple! Were the peasant admirably fitted 
to the land, yet must he eat and live in decent comfort, and can the 
land afford him bread? In a remarkable book, “L’Exode rural et le 
“retour aux champs,” the great Belgian Socialist, Vandervelde, leads us 
to hope for a turn of the tide, an ebbing from the great congested cities, 
a return to the fields Not that the land is likely to support a larger 
population, but, says he, with the imcrease of rents ın town and the 
facilities of transport two things will happen sclated factories (using 
perhaps the water-power of some cascade or river) will arise in the 
remotest districts, giving employment, while, on the other hand, 
special trains at sıxty miles an hour will take the sons of the soil into 
town of a morning, and restore them to fresh air at mght We believe 
this ıs already the case ın Belgium, many large factories in the North 
of France being manned by workmen from across the frontier, yet 
such a system can be applicable only in districts like Belgium or the 
North of England, where the large towns are congregated close 
together The crofters of Orkney, the labourers of Auvergne could 
profit little by such a movement Now we would fain find something 
to increase the self-supporting powers of the land. 
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XII 
First of all, let us admit that France has outgrown the ngid limits of 
the Code Napoléon The Republic must be decentralised, and more 
importance given to the country towns and rural districts Have we 
not seen how, in the 17th and 18th centuries, this same vice of 
concentration—the vice of Versailles—was fatal to the countrysides 
of France? Meanwhile, let the law, even if it continue the principle 
of equal mheritance, at least permit some laxity in practice (as an 
insertion of the thin edge of the wedge), and allow an estate to remain 
intact ın the hands of the son or the tenant who farms it, though a 
portion of the revenue be divided yearly among all the brothers and 
sisters In this way the extreme sub-division of property might 
practically be avoided Thirdly, let every schoolmaster in Fiance 
teach his children, instead of the names of the Merovingian kings, 
such elementary notions of physics and chemistry as explain or 
at least suggest the life of natural things Why the sea ıs salt, how 
the dew mses, how the seed germinates in the earth, what soil best 
serves to produce such and such a crop, etc. When we see with what 
extraordinary swiftness the rural population of France has adopted the 
theories of Pasteur and their consequences, we feel that in this direction, 
at any rate, the rustic is not stupid A child who has learned to 
observe and reflect has the beginnings of a hberal education, and one 
that will not necessarily draw him from the land 
Above all, the peasants must held themselves, and therr first duty 
1s to learn the benefits of union There is a great future for agricultural 
syndicates, buying and selling on co-operative puinciples, and distribut- 
ing among their members the proper complement of agricultural 
machines, by their aid the small landowner of a few acres may be 
able to sustain the competition of the large model-farms We believe 
there 1s a good time coming, and that, when all due reforms have been 
made, the agriculture of the rural districts may revive and even surpass 
„the memories of those golden years between 1830 and 1880 But the 
season of adversity has not been useless Man cannot live by bread 
alone, and the twenty lean years that ended the 19th century have 
witnessed the moral and mental regeneration of the French peasant 
Jacques Bonhomme 1s no longer a mere grzppe-sou, a mere skinflint, 
but a man of independent mind, with all the ambitions, aims, honzons 
of a man 
Mary DUCLAUX 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


HRISTIAN SCIENCE has come to stay, and the more clearly 
C we realise the great and timely benefits 1t brings the more 
effectively we can deal with its grave spiritual and moral defects In 
“The Newer Dispensation”* I explained that Christian Science was 
the narrowest of the triad of mystical movements which are the comple- 
ment and corrective of the splendid, but one-sided, advance of Physical 
Science The very narrowness of the new cult gives 1t concentration 
and effective intensity, and ıt will go far ere 1ts force 1s spent 
When an Emotion mistakes itself for a Thought I do not trouble to 
analyse deeply what ıt says of itself, but try to discover its true inward- 
ness A religion may contam profound truth even if it cannot be 
reduced to intellectual clearness and consistency, 2s the doctrine of 
the Trinity may hint eternal verities ın spite of arithmetical difficulties 
Mrs Eddy has revived a great truth which should reinforce 
Protestantism ın its contest with Romanism, and give an added 
impetus to Christianity and the higher spiritual movements Christian 
“ Science” 1s a religion of feeling rather than of thought, and tts futile 
claims to be a philosophy, or a science, obscure the good to be found 
init Mrs Eddy’s msistent claim to understanding, a claim she 
stultifies on every page, would, if valid, reduce the whole thing to an 
impotent phase of rationalism Miss Sturge, ın “ The Truth and Error 
“of Chnstian Science,” subjects it to a clever philosophical analysis, 
but those who can follow her reasoning will not need it She has 
been misled by Mrs Eddy’s use of the term “ metaphysic ” into taking 
it as a system of philosophy, whereas the word is opposed by Mrs 
Eddy to “ physic,” or medicine, so meta-medicine would be nearer her 
meaning! Taken seriously as a philosophy, analysis reveals endless 
contradictions, and confusion of thought and terms, but taken as a 
stimulating religion endowing man with God-like attnbutes, offering 
health, power, and plenty as a result of mght-hving and spiritual 
culture, it 1s big with promise, and has to be reckoned with No wniter 
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so stimulates and inspires me as Emerson, who claimed the right to 
contradict himself ad 226, and he did, so that it ıs almost impossible 
to educe any clear and consistent doctrine from his writings, and the 
attempt to do so 1s like trying to cook one’s dinner over a catherine- 
wheel. But he seems to show us the very gates of heaven by his 
verbal coruscations , and in trying to grasp his thought he awakens the 
higher intuitions and makes us fee? ineffable truths In like manner 
Mrs Eddy suggests more than she can express, and gives us a higher 
phase of Christianity , and shows, as the saints and the spiritualists had 
shown before, that we may be media of higher powers, and by living 
the Christ-hke hfe we may do Christ-like works 

Professor Wm. James in his admurable work, “The Varieties of 
“Religious Experience,” treating of mind-healing, quotes Dresser, 
Henry Wood, Trine and other New Thought writers, but almost 
ignores Mrs. Eddy, who preceded them and made the thing a startling 
success The young Seer, A J Davis, preceded them all, and ıt 1s 
scarcely fair to give later writers credit for the movement and for 
ideas they have largely borrowed without due acknowledgment, and to 
ignore the earlier Prophets Professor James 1s naturally attracted to 
the more philosophical expositions of Mind-healing, but, as he 
remarks, 1t remains to be seen whether the later schools will score the 
practical triumphs of the less critical and rational sect They certainly 
will not in our time, because although they are beautiful religious 
philosophies, they lack an essential element of a vigorous religion, they 
lack the personal element Relgicus emotion needs a personal idol 
to bring it to a focus Mrs Eddy's picturesque figure supplies that 
need—for the present She adorns herself with a golden nimbus, and 
makes such amazing claims that she is the centre of a new Manolatry 
Even where her claims are not taken at par, there 1s an ever-flowing 
stream of gratitude to her for restored health, and for spiritual benefits 
which are regarded as of higher value Although to some she 1s the 
stumbling-block, and a cause of exasperation which keeps them from 
accepting the healing, she is still the central power in the movement 
She 1s a practical mystic, and, as Lord Rosebery said of Gordon, that 
is a most powerful combination Indeed, all the world-movers have 
been practical mystics, they have access to a source of Power and of 
Light to which the purely intellectual man 1s a stranger With her 
religious mysticism Mrs Eddy combines a commercial, an organising 
genius second to that of none of the great Trust founders, she has set 
the whole thing going, it cannot be understood 1f we ignore her, and ıt 
is only by understanding it that we can grasp its benefits and reject its 
errors 

The principal merits of this most unscientific of religions are — 


(a) The optimistic affirmation of the Allness of Good, the 


Omnıpotence of Love, and the nothingness of evil, sin, sickness 
and death. 
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(& The healthy and invigorating dismissa. of all morbid fears 
and fancies, and the affirmation that perfect health ıs our burth- 
right in virtue of our Divine origin 

(c) It reinforces Protestantism just where it 1s weakest, and 
clears away half the difficulties regarding “muracles” by dong 
them, thus showing that Jesus meant exactly what He said “He 
“that believeth on Me, the works that I do skall he do also, and 
“ greater works than these shall he do” 

(d) It helps to confirm the claims previously put forth by 
Spiritualists and Theosophists, and later, and to some extent, by 
the Society for Psychical Research, that we all possess latent 
faculties and powers of unkrown extent, which raise us immeasure- 
ably in the scale of being as partakers in Divine Power 

(e) It not only appeals to high moral and zeligious sentiments, 
it also appeals most cunningly to the weaker side of human nature 
by offering health, pecuniary gain, and a sense of indefinite power 
to “demonstrate” (obtain, or bring about) whatever 1s desired 


But while we may credit Christian Science wita these ments, and 
the further merit of awakening new interest in the sayings of Jesus 
and revivifying all phases of religion based on the Bible, it yet has 
very grave spiritual and moral defects In explaining these a general 
idea of the teachings, claims and practice of the new system will be 
given, so that this article may be intelligible even to those who have 
not read the statement of the doctrines given in “The Newer 
“ Dispensation.” 


i 


In the first place, Mrs Eddy claims that the revelation given through 
Jesus needed completing, and as the first part was given through a 
man ıt was fitting that the second part should come through a woman 
She claims throughout that Christian Science is the only “ Divine 
“Science,” and was revealed solely to her throvgh a study of the 
Scriptures This amazing claim she defends energetically, and resents 
the charge that she borrowed ideas from a Dr Quimby, whose patient 
she was in 1862 We may accept her statement, as Dr Quimby was 
a natural healer and no more understood the mysterious power than 
Mrs Eddy understood her healing powers But my suspicions were 
aroused by her curious and uncalled-for attacks on Spiritualism and 
“Animal Magnetism”; they suggested that she was kicking down 
ladders by which she had risen So I explored the works of the father 
of Modern Spiritualism, Andrew Jackson Davis, the “ Poughkeepsie 
“Seer” In the first volume of “The Great Harmonia,’—“ The 
“Physician,” I found nearly all that 1s best in Mrs Eddy’s book, 
published sixteen years before she made her “ discovery” The works 
of Davis made a great noise in America, and a new edition of “ The 
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“ Physician” was called for nearly every year for some time, so that ıt 
seems impossible that a person of such an alert mind as Mrs Eddy 
should have been ignorant of it 

Theodore Parker said that the works of Davis were the literary 
marvel of the 19th century They will, I think, be thought more 
marvellous still at the end of this century, when humanity comes abreast 
of them, and when Science has realised, by 1ts own methods, some of 
the profounder truths and the splendid conceptions suggested by the 
young See: I regard his first work, “ Nature’s Divine Revelations,” 
and “The Great Harmonia,” as a rough sketch of the Philosophy of 
the Future, uniting in grander synthesis than ever before deemed 
possible the essentzals of science, philosophy and religion 

“The Physician” contains nearly all the principles and ideas, and 
even the peculiar terms afterwards employed by Mrs Eddy, but the 
work of Davis bears all the marks of a genuine revelation, bemg the 
outcome of what has gone before and a prophecy of that which is to 
come, and it falls into its place as part of a grand system of thought 
Mrs Eddy’s work, on the other hand, ıs a confused apprehension of 
these principles and ideas, resultmg ın the contradictions which many 
of her disciples at first find so exasperating, and she shows an utter 
inability to develop her thought a sure sign that it came from 
without, not from within Whatever the subject she starts to explain, 
it leads her at once into her mill-horse round of vain repetitions, and 
she gets no forwarder Where she differs from Davis she generally 
goes wrong, but some of her add:tions are of great temporary value, 
and she has shown an organising genus rivalling that of Rockefeller 
and Pierpont Moigan She wisely bases hei work on that of Jesus , 
claims it as a fulfilment of His promise, and appeals to the Bible and 
all believers nit While Davis does not do this, his gractzce ıs more 
lke that of Jesus than Mrs Eddy’s ıs In character the two teachers 
greatly differ Davis has always been modest and retiring, would 
permit no “ halo busmess ” , declined to be made the head of a church , 
and on the completion of his first great work, which soon ran through 
thirty editions, he renounced any share of the profits Mrs Eddy, 
on the contrary, has contrived a marvellous orgamisation to secure to 
herself an absolute monopoly of honour, power and piofit, and has 
allowed herself to become an object of thinly disguised worship To 
whatever extent she was indebted to Davis for her ideas, her genius 
made the marvellous success of the movement, which has come as a 
Nemesis on the medical profession for neglecting their clues, and for 
permitting the noble science to smk into a crude materialism which 
paralyses its efforts So while sanitary and surgical science have 
been rapidly progressing, the curative art has been almost at a stand- 
still The doctors seem to have microbes on the brain, are searching 
for 1emunerative cures rather than preventives, and are still groping 
without clue for the causes of the direst scourges of our time 
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They knew, as Dr Schofield has recently pomted out,* that the 
mind can and does cause disease, that worry 15 its prolific parent, and 
that imagination can produce the symptoms of every malady under the 
sun Every medical student knows that the reading of symptoms 1s 
apt to produce them in themselves, the doctors know the effect of 
faith in giving efficacy to drugs, yet they never thought of boldly 
following up these clues to the true Medical Science They have 
preferred to introduce all sorts of horrible things, at great risk, into the 
human system, and to gain their knowledge of these “ remedies ” by the 
ghastly horrors of vivisection and the worse than a living death to 
which our poor dumb friends, the animals, are subjected If this 1s 
really the right track then the end may justify the means, and we 
must console ourselves as best we may for the pangs mflicted on 
animals by remembering that they do not prolong the agonies by the 
purely human tortures of anticipation, that they are soan over, and that 
they may be the means of saving more sensitive human beings, who 
would increase the suffering by anticipative imaginings But there 1s 
that awful “if” In any case the mind revolts against the idea of 
mtroducing these horrible serums mto the human system, even if cures 
are effected by them They seem a desperate last resort, and there 
must be a better way if we can but find it By the topsey-turveydom 
of our arlangements we pay men to cure rather than prevent disease, 
and so the search for cures 1s the more energetically followed Prevent 
disease and the doctor’s occupation ıs gone, and there is no reason 
why it should not be prevented Even with present knowledge if a 
doctor dined occasionally with his prospective patients, and noted the 
quantity of food taken and their manner of eating 1t, he should, knowing 
something of their general habits, be able to foretell within a little their 
coming diseases years in advance 

Over-eating 1s our National vice, stimulating, and stimulated by, 
the drinking habit It dulls our brains, and inclines us to athletics and 
brutalities, rather than to spare living and high thinking John Bull 
must get rid of that corporation of his if he ıs to hold hisown If men 
would only eat less, masticate more, drink deeply only of the breath of 
life—fresh air—and avoid those Lethal Chambers in which we slowly 
commit suicide, hot and stuffy rooms and over-crowded cars, we might 
defy all disease But while men will not live rationally and avoid 
excesses, doctors or mind-healers will be needed 

Andrew Jackson Davis in the “ Physician” says the healing and the 
teaching professions should be united , that when the teacher has done 
his work there 1s no need of a healer, or that the healing should be 
done through teaching So he urged that parsons and priests should 
enlarge the scope of their teachmg and embrace that profounder 
philosophy of lfe which includes everythmg in science and religion 
bearing on spiritual, mental and bodily health He says that health 
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is harmony, disease ıs discord, a want of balance of the finer forces in 
‘the system, that all disease ıs of mental origin, that every atom of 
matter 1s moved to its place by mental or spiritual means, so that to 
keep the mind, both conscious and subconscious, night ıs to keep all 
right The discord arismg from the want of balance between the 
positive and negative forces can be adjusted by “ virtue” passing from 
healer to patient, as ın the case of the woman who was cured by 
touching the hem of the Saviour’s garment The enormous power of 
Faith —“ thy faith has made thee whole ”—1s insisted on, and illustrated 
by the very cases quoted afterwards by Mrs Eddy He denounces 
“scientific” drugs, and says that they not only cause disease but 
greatly hamper the healing powers of Nature, as she has to fight both 
the disease and the drugs That many of the cures clamed by 
Christian Science result from ceasing to interfere with Nature 1s beyond 
doubt There are boundless stores of vital energy always flowing from 
the Sublime Fount of all Existence, if we would but lay ourselves open 
to receive ıt 
The only true medicines in Nature for existing diseases, and the only 
true and divine elements which, by operating magnetically upon the 
body through the spiritual principle, unfold and advance mdıvıdual 
health and happiness, are the followmg Dress, Food, Water, Au, 
Laight, Electricity and Magnetism These are regarded as media, or 
“vehicles by which the Divine Essence of nature always Heads nature, 
“or spimt always communes with spirit through these omnipresent 
“and energetic mediums” In all these media the most potent 
agencies are just those which elude analysis 
The Christian Scientists will repudiate all these things as too material, 
and in domg so they make a grave blunder and confessedly lay them- 
selves open to the same number of “ claims” (first symptoms of disease) 
as other unenlightened people; and they have to “treat” themselves, 
or go to healers as often as other folks have to see doctors In this 
respect Mrs Eddy has turned half a truth into a whole error By 
observing the simple rules laid down by Davis, no one ought even to 
have a clam, or need treatment , except when the Fates force him into 
those lethal chambers, those poison baths, into which people convert 
their rooms by over-crowding, and the exclusion of the breath of hfe— 
fresh air 
Davis insisted on the wonderful properties of Light, both curative 
and life-sustaining , and forestalled later discoveries I will quote from 
the section in which he treats of the Cure of Cancer 
After discussing 1ts causes and symptoms, etc, he proceeds — 


“ Cancer is curable, but, as has been remarked, physicians, judging 
superficially of all cancerous affections, have pronounced this disease 
incurable, hence the excision treatment ıs almost universally recom- 
mended as the most effectual means to alleviate the patient’s 
sufferings. A successful operation ıs attended with immediate, but, 
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generally, only temporary relief. Sometimes, however, it 1s permanent, 
sometimes ıt ıs fatal, but, nevertheless, this 1s the present practice 

“From interior assurances, I am persuaded that cancer, whether 
hereditary or superinduced by secondary causes, 1s a curable disease ; 
and, in accordance, with this internal prompting, I will proceed to 
state the remedies For a constitutional eradication of this disease 
I would recommend the particular application of the patient’s mind 
to the parts affected I have fully explained how the spirit acts 
magnetically upon the organ:sm Upon this principle of action, and 
no other, can constitutional cancer be subdued to quietness and 
repulsed from the body The patient must acquire the power of 
selfmagnetisation (‘self-suggestion’®) by daily and hourly appli- 
cation of the proper principles The Wixi must be powerfully 
concentrated upon the diseased locality You must acquire the 
habit of self-magnetisation, by going away from disturbing voices or | 
influences, and placing your whole strength of mind upon the malady 
A cancer 1s a local positive accumulation of vital fluids and forces ; 
it subsists upon these elements which should be flowing harmoniously 
through the body You must WILL, therefore, that these forces and 
fluids shall depart from that particular locality. Say to the cancer, 
BeGonE !—or, to the fluids and forces, Disperse ! 

“This effort of mind will require great firmness, concentrativeness 
and determination of purpose. But 1f your mind be not sufficiently 
well-organised and distributed to make this effort twice a day, and 
of one hour’s duration, then do it as frequently and powerfully as 
you possibly can If you think ıt impossible, then I would remind 
you of your constant practice of moving over two hundred muscles 
while walking or changing your body from one side of the bed, or 
room, to the other This is incipient self-magnetisation I only 
urge you to go a little farther in the act of Willing—uinstead of 
Willing to move a muscle, WILL THE CANCER TO BEGONE! And, 
ere long, 1t will be as easy and as natural for you to subdue disease, 
and keep the physical powers within your control, as it now 1s 
easy for you to move (by willing to do so) the various muscles of 
locomotion ” 

To the medical matenalist this treatment will seem totally 
madequate, but what of his own? That fails abjectly, and the victim 
is handed over to the terrible kmfe In this exerc.se of the Will, and 
the command that the disease shall depart, we have the benefits of 
suggestioa, direction of the Thought Forces, Faith, and the Will, which 
Schopenhauer declares to be the active moving and upholding force of 
the Universe Davis says the brain ıs a perfect galvanic battery, and 
Mr Rawson now tells us that Thought is a high-tension electric current 
of enormous potency, something 1mmeasurably more powerful for good 
than all the drugs in the Pharmacopoeia. 

A personal experience ıs to the point Having always escaped the 
dreaded Influenza in England, I was suddenly stricken down with it 
abroad and when alone, and at a time when a week’s illness meant 
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disaster forme Rather short of money, and very short of the niceties 
of a foreign tongue, I was scared when I realised the desperate nature 
of the situation But as cowards derive courage from desperation, so 
the difficulties of the case saved me Realising that whatever was to 
be done must be done by myself, aided by any spiritual assistance I 
could mvoke, I took myself in hand I resolutely stilled the tossing 
body; calmed the agony-distorted features mto the semblance of a 
smile, and addressed the raging fever somewhat in this style “As I 
“was a fool to expose myself as I did, I will give the fever a day or 
“two to burn the poison out of my blood, but ıt must ‘hurry up,’ as I 
“intend to be well, and shall give 1: no extension of time” Although I 
had not then read Davis, I indulged in a good many “ Begones!” and 
repetitions of “I w: be well” This I accompanied by steady deep 
breathing (the best tonic in the world), and towards morning I dozed 
I kept in bed until mid-day, alternately “ treating” myself and sleeping, 
and by that time I was so much better that I went down to lunch, and 
ın the afternoon I resumed my work As I then ceased my treatment 
I did not get rid of shght after-effects, such as impaired sense of taste 
and smell, for fully three months This assured me of the correctness 
of my self-diagnosis, yet that morning in bed was the only time I 
lost If I could do so much, anybody with a more commanding Will, 
and greater powers of concentratzon, would be able to do very much 
more 

This I consider as good a “demonstration” as any the Christian 
Scientists have to show, and it was achieved by means they would 
repudiate, thus showing how httle they know of the forces they are 
working with I: also shows that Davis is mght If I ın a few hours 
could get rid of that awful scourge, ıt 1s manifest that anyone following 
his directions systematically could cure the gravest of all diseases 
While this Will treatment and auto-suggestion 1s effectual for one’s 
self and for others, there 1s, I believe, something more powerful still 
When the mind 1s placed in a receptive (prayerful) attitude, and the 
conscious self can, so to speak, stand completely aside and allow the 
subliminal, the higher “divine and muraculous” self to operate, the 
effects may be wrought that would seem magical to the medical man 
who is blind to these higher Natural laws This 1s evidently what 
Jesus meant when He said the Father did the works through Him, and 
what the Christian Scientists mean when they deprecate the use of 
the Will, and declare that God does 1t all 


TII. 


Mrs Eddy throughout claims Christian Science as her own peculiar 
discovery, resents the imputation that she borrowed from anybody, and 
carefully prejudices her followers against every system preceding her 
own in which they would have discovered her ideas Yet nearly every 
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idea that 1s true ın her system was published in widely read books 
sixteen years before her “ discovery,” and over twenty before her first 
work was published Not only are the :deas the same, all her peculiar 
terms—except the commercial ones—are to be found in the works of 
Davis He speaks of his as the “Divine Science,” God as its 
“Principle” , and he drops, as Mrs Eddy afterwards does, the D from 
Devil, and speaks of ıt as “evil” He treats “ matter” as the lowest, 
the least progressed, form of the one Spiritual Substance, and he, to 
some extent, anticipates the electrical theory of matter, now favoured 
by Sir Oliver Lodge and others With Davis the Healing 1s only one 
department of his grand and comprehensive Philosophy , he treats the 
whole range of human interests, and with the insight of genus, or the 
Ulumination of the Seer, goes straight to the heart of that great subject 
that Mr H G Wells is treating at such length—“ Mankind in the 
“Making” 

With Mrs Eddy the Healing is part of a system containing many 
fine and uplifting ideas, but their value for logical minds 1s obscured 
by her confused statement of them, and by a lack of the very under- 
standing on the possession of which she ıs always priding herself 
Other great, and greatly needed, ideas are pushed to the verge of 
absurdity , but that the system can justly claim many remarkable cures 
1s beyond all reasonable doubt My belief ıs that Mrs Eddy, having 
imbibed ideas from the works of Davis, and being herself a natural 
healer, a mystic, and thoroughly steeped in a Bible atmosphere, she 
naturally turned to the Scriptures for a foundation for them , and to this 
end she twisted, distorted or spiritual.sed the sacred writings in a 
most daring and arbitrary fashion The works of Davis were a protest 
„against the cramped and cramping theological notions of his time, and 
were fully a century ahead of their day, and their truth is shown by 
the fact that the whole trend of though: is ın his direction But Mrs 
Eddy’s instinct was right in basing her teaching on the Bible, thus 
fitting it to the thought of her time, this gave ıt a hold that no more 
advanced system could have obtained At the same time her arbitrary 
interpretations tended to kill slavery to the letter, freed the spirit, and 
allowed her followers a limitless latitude of mterpretation This was 
one secret of her success Her own distortions of the Scriptures show 
that she was bending them to an idea already ın hez mind, rather than 
extracting the idea from them 

Now, I do not want to rest my argument on any disputable proposi- 
tion, so 1f ıt be maintained that Mrs Eddy had no knowledge of the 
writings of Davis, which ıs both improbable and unpzovable, there 1s no 
doubt that all her best ideas were given to the world sixteen years 
before she “discovered” them Therefore, and this is my point, žer 
clazm to an exclusive revelation ıs both False and absurd 

Mrs Eddy naively gives her case away by a statement in her 
“ Miscellaneous Writings” She says that she had the power of healing 
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without any verbal formule, but as this was much too spiritual, too 
intangible, to teach students, she drew out the statements of doctrine 
used ın “metaphysical healing” The inference 1s that with healing 
power any other statement would have served the purpose Yet she 
claims throughout, and this 1s the fundamental error which misleads all 
her followers, that the healing demonstrates the truth of her theological 
notions It does nothing of the kind, I mght as reasonably claim 
that my self-cure of Influenza demonstrates the truth of my theological 
views, which differ widely from Mrs Eddy’s The well attested cases 
of healing really prove — 


(a) That by discarding drugs Nature gets a fair chance and 
cures the patient 

(6) That, as the hypnotic doctors and others have proved, there 
1s great power in the mysterious psychical processes called into 
play by Suggestion 

(ce) That Will is largely operative 

(d) That Thought Forces have great potency, when rightly 
directed, that Love is hfe-giving, and that anger and hate are 
suicidal 

(e) That Faith ıs a powerful factor, whether as an essential 
condition for directing thought forces, or as an adjunct of Will 

(A That mesmeric and magnetic forces are brought into play, 
(without producing actual hypnosis,) and that by restoring the 
equilibrium of the sem1-spiritual forces in the patient that Harmony 
1s produced which is Health 

(g) That the receptive, or prayerful, attitude of mind permits 
a larger influx of the great Vital Principle of the Universe, which 
may be mediated or directed by the subliminal self—the body- 
builder and repairer, or by the higher self, the transcendent 
spiritual genius residing, or impnsoned ın each of us, the spiritual 
entity that will be lberated and soar to 1ts sempiternal heritage at 
“death ” 


All these principles and agencies are called into play and ave proved 
by the healzng, but it is needless to say that Mrs Eddy knows nothing 
of these profounder mysteries and names them only to discredit them, 
so that all are biindly repudiated by her followers, while actually using 
them! 

One thing she can legitimately claim, that the healing induces people 
to accept a more spiritual religion which they would never have looked 
at but for the healing, and ın spite of errors ıt ıs a vital, a stirring, 
optimistic religion that awakens man to his God-hke powers of 
“ demonstrating ” (obtaining) Health, Happiness and Plenty It frees 
people from some fetters, and enables them to live a larger life, in spite 
of the fact that it forges more ademantine fetters than those thrown off 
But these are neither seen nor felt yet, and any step up those spiritual 
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altar-stairs that slope through /zght up to God produces a sense of 
exhilaration that gives a person power, for the time, to trample 
physical ills under foot This religiovs exaltation is a mild phase of 
that known to the Christian Saints and Martyrs which enabled them to 
defy torture, 1f not actually to court it, but that does not prove the 
truth of Romanism, or the Infallibility of the Pope. The Faith cures 
at Lourdes are as wel] attested as those of Christian Science, and the 
“muracles” of healing at the tomb of Abbé Paris, the famous Jansenist, 
are even better attested, but they tend to prove the truth of 
Spiritualism rather than of Romish doctrines Any upward step to a 
more congenial atmosphere produces this exhilaration, even in the 
materialist who escapes a cramping creed and threats of hell-fire, and 
if he happened to be suffermg disease he would in his fervour easily 
throw it off But this does not prove the truth of Materialism , it only 
proves its fitness to his mental needs 

That peculiar reconciliation of ternal discord known as converszon* 
produces that abounding sense of happiness and uplifting, and if 
healing suggestions were made while a person was ın that state they 
would be efficacious , but that would not prove the truth of the creed. 
In like manner the healing in no way proves the truth of Mrs Eddy’s 
curious jumble of Idealism, Pantheism with Duahsm, the nothingness 
of everything that stares us ın the face, and the strange blend of 
mysticism and business 

This confusion of thought, and still more of statement, has complex 
results Some of the firmest believers were at first exasperated, and 
threw the book and epithets about; but finding it as fascimating as 
writating they struggled with it until they evolved creation from Mrs 
Eddy’s chaos The very concentration, the fixed attention ın trying 
to grasp her meaning, has the effect attributed to concentration by 
Occultists and Eastern philosophers, ıt allows new light to flow into 
the mind, and the light 1s attributed to the book This accounts for 
the calm confidence with which “ Scientists” declare that anybody 
who differs from them does not understand the book. Others overcome 
the difficulties by swallowing them, or by taking hard sayings in a 
sort of Pickwickian sense Or they do as Christians do with the Bible, 
they take what suits them and leave the rest ; but for clear logical minds 
these contradictions are real stumbling-blocks 

While I admit the possible benefit of Mrs Eddy’s confused teachings 
as stimulating the minds of some to get a truth of their own, I beleve 
they are a source of subtle demoralisation to others By claiming 
more than Papal Infallibility, and that the truth of her doctrines 1s 
proved by the healing, some of her followers feel bound to accept 
every word, but to do so necessitates mental reservations, a playing 
fast and loose with truth, as bad as anything charged against the 
Jesuits. Take her doctrine of the nothingness of matter This 1s 


* See Professor W James's “Varieties of Religious Experience ” 
VOL, LXXXIV. 35 
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partly true in a philosophical sense, but should be confined to the 
schools In everyday life to say ‘matter ıs nothing, and nothing is 
“matter,” ıs not an argument, but a le The physical universe zs 
matter, but what matter is no one can say So to teach ordinary 
sunphilosophical folks to deny what stares them in the face ıs to cut 
the root of all morality dependmg on a sense of truth 

The same vicious principle is used in treating disease Davis has 
shown, and I have practically proved, that all the value of Suggestion, 
Thought-force, and Will, may be had by strict adherence to the truth 
To bid the disease, or the belief in a disease, to depart ıs just as 
effectual as to say the disease is not It is just as effectual to say “I 
“will be well,” as to tell a “dowaright thumping lie” by saying “I 
“ am well,” or “ you are well,” the very object of which 1s to cure the 
disease from which I am suffermg Assertions which are only true on 
another plane of existence, when applied to mundane affairs lead to 
verbal quibbling that must dull the moral sense, and blur the meanings 
of words 

To prove that these moral dangers are real I will quote Mark Twain, 
who shows their effect on Mrs Eddy herself Mark Twain is a 
laughing philosopher who has to be taken seriously, as his wit-humour 
springs often from keenness of insight , and although he makes several 
blunders from want of fuller knowledge, he proves from official 
documents that Mrs Eddy’s sense of truth and consistency is badly 
blunted He says that in his forthcoming book he shall prove “ that 
“she is by a large percentage the most erratic and contradictory and 
“untrustworthy witness that has occupied the stand since the days of 
“the lamented Ananias” 

Her whole treatment of sin, sickness and death is vitiated by this 
playing with words ın a double sense From one standpoint death is a 
grim reality, from another it 1s a glorious birth into a higher plane of 
existence, and to mix up these two standpoints 1s to land us in confusion 
and contradiction The doctrine that our senses, the “ Mortal Mina,” 
play us false is not Christian, ıt -s Buddhist teaching This “ Maya,” 
the illusion of the senses, 1s only true ın a sense, and involves.the same 
confusion of standpoints and of terms In the gold-and-silver-shield 
controyersy, the man who saw only the golden side had no more night 
to charge the other with illusion, than the latter had to charge the 
former with illusion The world zs what it appears to us, it 1s real from 
the standpoint of our five senses, and this truth is not invalidated by 
the fact that the One abiding Reality would appear vastly different 
could we view ıt with other, or more numerous senses When our 
spiritual faculties are opened, the whole physical universe may disappear, 
and we may see only the finer realities, so the realities of one plane 
may be the non-realities of the other, and vice versa Sin, sickness and 
death are grim realities from the lower plane, and it is cheering to 
glance at them from the spiritual stage and realise that “ death,” as the 
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Spiritualists demonstrate, 1s promotion to a grander existence It 1s 
vastly consoling to realise that sın (blundering through ignorance, bad 
organisation, or overpowering circumstances) does not carry eternal 
punishment , and that disease may be banished from the world. Now, 
the great work to be done 1s to spread these higher conceptions abroad, 
to reorganise all social and economic ‘arrangements conducive to evil, 
and to better organise the new arrivals on earth by bettering all antenatal 
conditions. This cannot be done effectually by denying the existence 
of the evilsto be cured. To treat our God-given faculties, which report 
these evils, as well as all the manifold beauties of the world, as hars is 
dishonouring to the Great Giver It is not by saying, as Mrs Eddy 
does, that sin and sickness are non-realities (quibbling with words), but 
by makıng them non-realities thaz we shall raise mankind, and avoid the 
absurdity of spreading “Truth” by telling lies 

Another charge of subtle demoralisation may be brought against Mrs 
Eddy and the “Trust” It is the keen money-making element that 
materialises the movement. Every book of the founder is sold at a 
very high price, giving great profit With all other movements every 
branch has ıts local organ; but with Christian Science all the profitable 
publishing 1s kept rigorously ın the iron grip of the Trust. In addition 
to this, certain shadowy advantages are offered to people abroad to 
become members of the Mother Church at a minimum subscription 
All these things bring a stream of Eddy dollars into Boston, which 
shames the stream of Peters pence to Rome The soul grows by 
giving, and when we think of the “ without money and without price ” 
of the gospels, we feel there 1s something more than nineteen centuries 
and the Atlantic rolling between Jesus and Mrs Eddy 

The sign of hope 1s to see how grandly some of the “ Scientists” nse 
above this materialism, and give as freely as Jesus did, and lke Him 
go among the poor and not only give, but actually take much of the 
poor creature’s sorrow and trouble on their own shoulders It ıs to 
this class that I appeal to treat Mrs Eddy’s book as she treats the 
Bible, to assimilate all that accords with their spiritual nature, and 
discard all cramping Eddyisms, to gather the wheat from the tares 
which Mrs Eddy, as her own worst enemy, has sown among her golden 
grain 

Mark Twain thinks this Boston Popedom, with its new Mariolatry 
and its dollar-making Trust, will ın time divide the world with Rome 
It will certainly go far, as ıt deserves to do, but long before the time 
contemplated people will be bored to death, nauseated with her 
intrusive egotism She has ordained—and Mrs Eddy 1s the “ She who 
“must be obeyed ”—that her book must be always mentioned by its 
full ttle “Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures,” by Mary 
Baker G Eddy That will pall :n time ıt would live longer 1f called 
simply The Eddyficator, or something equally portable 

Lest anything like parson- or curate-worship should come between 
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herself and her followers, she has decreed that no Sunday sermons or 
lectures shall follow the service The readings are appointed for every 
Sunday of the year, partly from the Bible, each verse or two beng 
followed by her commentary or interpretation of it This suicidal 
monotony will ultimately kill the cult, and it is made more intolerable 
by her constitutional :nability to think straight for two minutes Instead 
of taking a given chapter, or incident, and developing it, and drawing 
out its wealth of nner meanings, she takes you with a hop-skip-and-a 
jump from Genesis to Revelation. She dodges about not only through 
nearly half the books ın the Old and New Testament, she flits to and 
fro through two or three hundred pages of her text-book, and all this 
has to be repeated at the evening service “ These Citations,” she says, 
“comprise our sermon.” It takes httle knowledge of human nature 
to see that Mrs Eddy will not be long in her grave ere there 1s revolt 
against this death-dealing monotony , and the awful strain on the mind 
in skipping about from thought to thought, wnter to writer, in this 
flighty fashion. 

_ As a fnendly critic I would urge Christian Scientists to follow the 
example of Judge Hanna and other authorised lecturers, and, while 
doing full justice to all the beautiful things Mrs Eddy has done and 
said, quietly drop her hard sayıngs, and the things I have been 
criticising, and push forward the cheering and helpful truths scattered 
broadcast through her writings. 

I would urge people of all creeds, or no creeds, to embrace the great 
healing truths that have got to be associated with Mrs Eddy’s pictur- 
esque personality Rightly accepted they carry a blessing for ail, 
and the real truth-seeker should accept the good of all systems and the 
narrowness of none Christian Science offers an inestimable boon to 
the Protestant Churches, 1f nghtly taken, and nghtly used , restoring as 
it does to its nghtful place a vital part of Christs teaching To 
Physicians it offers a much-needed admonition, and a clue to the true 
Medical Science , ıt warns them to forsake their “ medical matenalism,” 
to cease tinkering at effects and get down to true causes I would 
say to the Theosophist, the Spiritualist, and the hard-headed 
Materiahst - “ Wrestle with these involved truths, and do not let them 
“go until they bless you” Spiritualists always have had this healing, 
but many of them do not know the works of Davis, and they seldom 
fully realise that they have the best Physician in the world within them, 
with his remedies always at hand 

The great truths to be realised and lived are these, and 1f they cannot 
be deduced in their fulness from Mrs Eddy’s wnitings, they will 
gradually be read into them by the more progressive “Scientists” The 
Allness of Good, the essential unity of all Existence That evil, 
however grievous from the mundane plane, is entirely educative, 
disciphnary, and transitory that all sickness and suffering come from 
“sin,” that 1s from error and ignorance, not from theological, but 
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physiological and sanitary ignorance, or moral transgressions The 
full realisation of our oneness with the Great Mind of the Universe 1s 
not only the heart of all Religion, but ıt ıs now seen to carry partakership 
ın the potencies and powers, and, in some dim way, even the knowledge 
of God. This all-knowledge flows into the inspired, or duly receptive 
minds (or the organs of the One Mind), and the powers may be used for 
Healing, and doing those Christ-hke works rendered possible by a 
Christ-like life. The realisation of these powers resident in, or mediated 
by, the subliminal self raises man immeasurably in the scale of bemg, 
lifts him somewhat above the petty cares and worries of life which 
cause or aggravate so many ills It gives not only a sense of power, 
but of courage to conquer fear, which 1s the most active agent in 
causing and spreading disease This sense of power helps man to bend 
circumstances to his will, and be himself the divinity which shapes his 
ends, But these powers only hint at the wealth of boundless possibih- 
ties involved ın our unrealised Sonship, in our Divine mheritance to the 
Kingdom within ; whose ineffable glories woo us to raise our eyes from 
our dollar-scraping muckrakes to those El Doradoes of soul-gold, to 
riches that grow by giving, are subject to no death duties, and no 
depreciation by the bulls and bears of Capel Court. 


E WAKE Cook 


THE POLITICAL POSITION AT THE CAPE 


O one will deny the importance of politics at the Cape at the 
present time. It ıs especially necessary that the public in 
England should be well informed of what ıs passing, and ıt ıs also 
especially difficult to secure this itis especially necessary, because in 
regard to the great issues which are at stake, involving no less than 
the whole position of the Empire in South Africa, one party, namely 
the Progressive party, relies to a great extent on the open support of 
British opinion and the secret support of British officials. 
And it as especially difficult, because few correspondents of 
English papers and few Englishmen in South Afrıca know 
Dutch or are in contact with the leaders or members of the South 
African party, which includes the immense majority of the Dutch of 
South Afnca, and thus public opinion in England is in danger of 
being used for the furtherance of the policy of which it most dıs- 
approves, tending to the needless widening of that gulf between the 
two races which, whether we regard ıt from an Imperial or from a 
South Afncan point of view, it 1s of the greatest importance to narrow, 
and which, owing to the diiference of language and traditions, ıt 1s 
so much more dificult to diminish than to enlarge 
England can hardly be aware of the extraordinary misunderstand- 
ings which mark what is known as South African intelligence even 
ın such a paper as the London Tzmes One instance out of many 
will sufice We have made much of a mote ın our neighbour’s eye: 
let us consider a beam in our own eye In 1899 no story was worked 
harder than that of a nameless Boer from the back-country, who, 
knowing the trouble connected with the franchise question and 
musapprehending the word franchise, said, or is said to have said, that 
the country would never prosper until Rhodes and Franchise were 
deported About the same time Dr Smartt resigned his membership 
of the Africander Bond because of the appointment of a “ Commissie 
“van Toezicht” formed to deal with disputes arising in the Bond 
Dr Smartt protested as loudly as ıs customary with an Inshman in 
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difficulties, and for a tıme the matter attammed an Imperial 1mportance, 
with which it 1s still occasionally invested by opponents of the Bond 
Referring to the, election of officers at the recent Bond Congress, the 
London Tzmes announced that “Mr Toezelt” had been appointed a 
member of the Bond Committee Such mistakes are ın themselves 
trifling, but they are impossible to all who have any genuine know- 
ledge whatever of the real situation m South Africa. They are 
constantly appearing, and they are a mere symptom of a profound 
ignorance and misconception of the actual forces at work. More 
especially, the whole position of the very considerable body of moderate 
men ın South Africa is totally misunderstood, and England 1s bemg 
systematically misled into doing immense harm to itself by siding 
against its best friends and exerting its influence on behalf of agnorant 
men, who, whether they are friends of England m intention or not, 
are in effect the worst enemies of her chief interests 

The present position cannot be fully understood without reviewing 
the history of the country for at least 120 years It will, however, 
be sufficient to review some of the leading facts since the occupation 
of the Transvaal by Sir Theophilus Shepstone in 1877 Occupation 
may have been desirable, but ıt was carried through in a hasty way 
which made ıt possible for the transaction to appear treacherous, 
as indeed ıt was, and this appearance Shepstone personally counten- 
anced by assenting to an official protest by President Burgers A 
fresh beginning of trouble was made by this hasty occupation and by 
the fact that 1t was confirmed, despite the fatal flaw of 1ts unquestion- 
able illegality and impropriety, by Sir Bartle Frere and the Disraeli 
government in England, though a httle patience would probably have 
brought about a perfectly satisfactory solution The promise of 
representative government was not fulfilled, despite the fact that there 
had been a war to embitter feelings and that definite proposals were 
brought before the Cape Parlament both by Sir Gordon Sprigg and 
by Mr Mermman It 1s certain that, had either of these proposals 
been adopted, the subsequent disaster would still have been avoided. 
The suspicion of the Dutch had been greatly increased by Sır Bartle 
Frere’s dismissal of the Molteno Manistry, for, just as the concession 
of representative government to the Cape had elicited from the 
Northern Republics expressions indicative of a willingness to federate 
under the Bnitish Flag, so conversely the action of Sir Bartle Frere, 
whether necessary or unnecessary, and the attempt of Lord Carnarvon 
to precipitate federation, produced a strong feeling of an opposite kind 
The unrest created in, the Transvaal by the delay in grantng 
responsible government was allayed by the hope that Mr Gladstone 
might return to power When Mr Gladstone became Prime Minister 
and did nothing to grant a free constitution, there was no longer 
anythmg to hope for, and the Boers rose against the continued 
mismanagement of Sir Owen Lanyon Ass to the merits of the 
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re-establishment of the Transvaal in 1881 it 1s not necessary to speak 
The piratical conduct of Shepstone and the licensed autocracy of Sir 
Owen Lanyon and Sir Bartle Frere had produced a situation from 
which there was no escape wholly unattended by regrettable circum- 
stances It 1s usually supposed that the only attending misfortune 
was that the Brimsh troops were defeated in the skirmishes which 
occurred while the negotiations were proceeding, and that this fact 
created in the Dutch a feeling of contempt for the mihtary capacity 
of the Enghsh While ıt would be idle to deny that there ıs some 
truth ın this, ıt ıs much more important to recognise that by far the 
chief of the regrettable circumstances connected with the retrocession 
of 1881 was that ıt came at a time when the Dutch were naturally 
and justly suspicious of English politicians The first Governorship 
of Sir Hercules Robinson did much to allay feeling, but the foundation 
of Johannesburg naturally widened the gulf between the Dutch 
Conservatives, who had been brought to the front by the inconsiderate 
action of England, and the English of the South African towns As 
a result of the Raid in 1895-6, and of the half-heartedness of the long- 
delayed official investigation, ın which the Sovereign Imperial Parha- 
ment chose to stop at the very point at which the Cape Parhament was 
compelled to stop more than a year previously owing to 1ts being with- 
out the power of compulsion possessed by the Imperial Parliament, as 
a result also of the refusal of the Impenal Government to listen to the 
petition of the Republics and exercise its right to take over the govern- 
ment of Rhodesia from the Chartered Company,—a refusal which the 
Republics naturally construed as evidence that the Raid was conducted 
with the approval if not the co-operation of the Imperial authorities, 
and which was, therefore, regarded as a direct menace, the conserva- 
tism of President Kruger became paramount in the Northern Republics, 
and this was the frut of repeated mistakes on the part of England 
herself From that tıme the present writer believes that war was mevıt- 
able, or could only have been avoided by management of the most 
delicate and tactful kind, such as was not natural to the otherwise able 
statesmen whose lot ıt was to deal with the question. Hence the war 
between the Imperial Government and the Northern Republics 

The attitude of the Dutch in Cape Colony has been misunderstood 
They were out of sympathy with the extreme views of President 
Kruger, and their leaders had constantly endeavoured to prevail on 
the President to make concessions Knowing the Transvaal as it 
cannot be known by those who only know the towns and the English, 
they were aware that there was a strong Liberal movement among the 
burghers of the country They believed that, despite the mistakes of 
the past and the crowning infamy of the Raid and its associations, ` 
this tendency would eventually bear down President Kruger and the 
Conservative party They, therefore, thought the war unnecessary, 
and, thinking so, justly argued that ıt was a crime on the part of 
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England, since, though the immediate cause of the war was a Dutch 
ultimatum, which they reprobated, this was ultimately due to England's 
interfermg im the franchise question in the Transvaal When it 1s 
remembered that the political divisions of South Africa are artificial, 
and that the permanent population 1s, and always has been, pro- 
foundly conscious of its unity, ıt 1s impossible to regard the fact that 
some of the Cape Dutch rebelled-even before the imposition of 
Martial Law as the slightest reflection on the loyalty of the South 
African party as a whole As a whole the Dutch deliberately refused 
to rebel when the opportumity offerec, though they fully recognised 
the endless possibilities which that opportunity meant Though some 
fair-mmnded men were unable to agree with the leaders of the party 
as regards the war, thinking that the ‘impatience produced in the 
Transvaal Dutch by the successive mistakes of England had grown 
under the Kruger government into a force which was too strong for 
the forces of Transvaal liberalism, and was bound to create and 
foster dangerous disaffection against England throughout South Africa, 
at the same time those of them who had opportunities before and 
during the war of knowing the leaders and the rank and file of the 
South African party, clearly recognised that to suspect them or the 
party as a whole of disloyalty would be a misunderstanding resting 
upon a very superficial and faulty view of the case. 

This attempt to analyse the political situation before and during 
the war has been made because a proper understanding of that situation 
1s necessary to an appreciation of the present position What ıt 1s 
intended to show is that there were really three parties during the war, 
and that the middle party was perfec-ly consistent in attaching itself 
to one party during the war and to another after the war 

But before speaking of parties ıt is necessary to expla what we 
mean, as party names are used at the Cape in a singularly reckless 
and misleading way Prior to 1895 there were sections rather than 
parties Of these the chief were the Bond, which represented mainly 
the Dutch farmers, the negrophilists—led by Mr Merriman and Mr 
Sauer and the rest of Sir Thomas Scanlen’s ministry, and opposed by 
Sir Gordon Spngg—and the Bond and the Progressive party, which 
was a much smaller group representng mainly the Enghsh of the 
Eastern Province and led by Sir James Rose-Innes, Mr Douglass, and 
Mr Frost—members of the present Spngg Ministry—and Sir Edward 
Brabant There were no marked differences of policy between the 
Bond and the Progressives, and ın 1890 they combined to put Messrs 
Rhodes, Mermman, Sauer, and Innes into office After the Raid Mr 
Rhodes suddenly became the idol of the English in the towns, with 
whom he had previously been the object of popular suspicion and 
dislike, parties formed on definite les with regard to the question 
of relations with the Transvaal, and the name of the Progressive 
party was adopted by all those who followed Mr Rhodes, and thought 
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that the dispute should and could only be settled by war, while the 
Bond became the nucleus of the South Afncan party, most of whom 
were not members of the Bond but were umited in thinking that the 
dispute could and should be settled by the natural forces already at 
work Though there had been no marked differences of policy prior 
to 1896 there lay at the back of parties a great divergence of tendency, 
the South African party representing those who thought that the 
affairs of South Africa should be managed by South Afncans, while 
the Progressive party, as constituted after 1896, represented those who 
thought that they should be to a great extent controlled by England. 
This divergence had crystallised parties before 1896 on various critical 
occasions—such as the dismissal of the first mimstry under representa- 
tive government by Sır Bartle Frere, the Basuto and Zulu wars, and the 
first Boer war—and it can be traced throughout the whole history of 
South Africa, especially since the Bntish occupation But during the 
critical years between 1896 and 1902 all who agreed with Mr Rhodes 
were called Progressives, although ıt was not until late ın 1899 that 
Sir James Innes, the orginal leader of the Progressive party, joined 
them. Those who think lke him are in agreement with the view of 
the past, the present and the future which is represented by the South 
Afncan party, believing that the country is perfectly able to manage 
its own affairs, and that ıt 1s in the interests both of South Afnca and 
of England that it should be allowed to do so ummpeded But m 
1899 they believed that the ill-effects, due mamly to the misguided 
interference of Imperial officers and the impatient and unprincipled 
action of the Enghsh Government im the later seventies and ın 18091, 
had now become too great to be checked by the forces at work in 
South Africa They were, therefore, called Progressives for some 
years even after 1895 After the war nearly all the experienced men 
and nearly all the thinkers of the then Progressive party recognised 
that the only way of securing a real settlement was to leave the country 
to itself Unfortunately the movement for suspending the Consti- 
tution, which Mr Rhodes had fostered during the war, was contmued 
after his death, when the advent of peace had entirely and unexpectedly 
changed the situation, and was supported by Lord Milner, who, not 
having seen the country durmg normal times, and having naturally 
failed to keep ın touch with the South Afncan party, thought that a 
course which some reasonable South Africans might approve of during 
a crisis and a war was equally fitted to normal conditions durmg peace, 
and under these circumstances the back-bench legislators and the 
discredited adventurers who refused to follow the Progressive leaders 
m a conciliatory policy were able to win over to themselves the bulk 
of the Progressive party and to fnghten some respectable but timid 
persons into repeating their antiquated shibboleths and declaring that 
the policy of resistance to the Dutch, possibly suited to one period, 
was necessarily suited to all The present Progressive party ıs, there- 
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fore, essentially different from the war party of 1899, being that party 
without one single addition from the ranks of its opponents, and 
without almost all the men who contmbuted to its intellectual or moral 
weight However, by stramıng courtesy we may continue to give it 
the name which it has assumed, only remarking that three out of four 
of the leaders of the orginal Progressive party, and all the surviving 
leaders of the war party, are now opposed to the party which has 
usurped the name By the Progressive party, then, ıs meant through- 
out the present Progressive party, by the South African party 1s 
meant the party opposed to the war and by the middle party are 
meant those who during the war supported the Progressive party but 
who normally support the South African party 

It is possible to attribute base motives on the one hand to the 
leaders in the Transvaal and on the other to the leaders of the Pro- 
gressive party, and especially to the latter since the Progressive party 
only became a strong force when the English of the towns were united 
in the enthusiastic support of Mr Rhodes immediately after his being 
rejected by the South African party in consequence of the Raid, which 
was after all at least a political crrme For instance, the leaders of 
this party mght have been brought to the conclusions which they 
actually reached by sordid motives connected with the mmng 
industries of South Africa and with the incidental financial operations, 
which were almost entirely ın their hands But ıt would not be a true 
account of either the Transvaal government or the Progressives to 
impute the action they took to motives of avarice or aggressive 
ambition on the one hand and of cupidity on the other, although no 
doubt there are in all parties some men whose motives do not bear 
the hght For our present purpose it 1s not worth while discussing 
how far this extends either in the one party or in the other The 
situation prior to the signing of the peace terms may, therefore, be 
summarised as follows The extreme Progressive party, of which 
Mr Rhodes was the real leader, simply arguing that the franchise in 
the Transvaal was withheld from the Uitlanders, who were mainly 
English, that thus the Dutch were to a certam extent dommant over 
the Enghsh, and that this must and did suggest in the Dutch through- 
out South Africa a dangerous arrogance and an exclusive national 
sentiment, beheved that war was necessary The South Afncan 
party, with Mr Merriman and Mr Sauer at its head, thinking that the 
Liberal party in the Transvaal was sufficiently strong to cope with 
the Kruger party, beheved that war was not necessary The middle 
party, represented by Sir James Rose-Innes, recognising the character 
of the Liberal party ın the Transvaal, but thinking that ıt was not a 
match for the forces against ıt, agreed with the conclusion of the 
extreme Progressives With regard to che Dutch of the Cape Colony, 
the Progressive party, simply arguing that the Dutch agreed with the 
conclusion of the Transvaal government so far as to think the war 
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due to unnecessary and, therefore, unjust interference on the part of 
England with the lawful liberty of the Transvaal, and relying on the 
fact that some Colonial Dutch rebelled, considered, and consider, 
practically the whole Dutch population as disloyal The South Afncan 
party, knowing that the Dutch population as a whole was not disloyal, 
was inclined to attribute the rebellion exclusively to racial feeling 
stimulated by what they considerec the justice of the Transvaal cause, 
and to the ngorous and, ın many cases, foolish and even infamous 
admumstration of martial law, which the Imperial Government unwisely 
but deliberately refused to keep in check, even when representations 
were made by leading men of all parties in South Afrıca The 
muddle party, recogmsing the fundamental loyalty of the Dutch as a 
whole, and admitting that the two causes mentioned were responsible 
for a large proportion of the rebellion, considered that a certain pro- 
portion was also due to the pernicious influence south of the Orange 
of the dominance of Dutch conservatism north of the Vaal During 
the war, therefore, the mddle party acted with the Progressives 

After the war there were only two ways open in Cape Colony 
Either the Dutch were to be trusted, in which case normal government 
had to be resumed, or the Dutch were not to be trusted, in which 
view ıt was inferred that the Constitution of the country should be 
suspended We need not exemine the justice of this infer- 
ence The middle party naturally disputed both the premisses 
and the conclusion For some months the question of 
suspension was by far the chief question ın Cape politics, and during 
this period the middle party found itself acting in the same direction 
as the South African party The immediate question of suspension 
has now passed away, and, considering the decline of the Balfour 
Government, does not seem hkely to re-appear But the fundamen- 
tal distrust of the Dutch which inspired the movement for suspension 
after the restoration of peace, determined the political programme 
which was adopted by the Progressives, and of which the only object 
was to keep down the Dutch With this end, ıt was proposed that 
there should be a rigorous Peace Preservation or Seditious Practices 
Act, that arms should be withheld from Dutch farmers—who needed 
them to deal with wild animals—and that there should be a Redistribu- 
tion Bill on a three-year-old registration and a twelve-year-old census 
In the course of the session of 1902 it became clear that the existing 
sedition law was sufficient and was in fact as strong as possible 
Colonel Tamplin, a Progressive member who had fought with dis- 
tinction in the war, declared that ıt was needlessly irritating for the 
Government to enforce even the existing Peace Preservation Act with 
regard to arms, and Lord Milner’s just rebuke with regard to the 
proposed Redistribution Bull took effect 

At the present time the question of redistribution is the chief 
question put forward by Progressives It has been conclusively shown 
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that equitable redistribution would strengthen the South African party 
at least as much as the Progressives, but what 1s desired is a Bill m 
which the constituencies will be so manipulated as to secure at all 
costs a Progressive majority, if at can be secured by any manipulation, 
which 1s by no means certain In this connection it should be 
remembered that the last Redistribution Bill was actually passed 
during the present Parliament, also that the despatch sent by the 
Privy Council, when the constitution was granted, specifically repro- 
bates the methods of distribution desired by the Progressives as giving 
excessive power to the towns Similar mistrust of the Dutch dictates 
a desire for a forcible scheme of federation :mposed from England 
in such a way as to secure at all hazards the permanent subjection of 
the Dutch to a minority. This policy is evidently in the mind of the 
Progressive leaders, who m mentioning the question of federation never 
speak of anyone ın the Transvaal outside Johannesburg, and ıt was 
defimtely avowed by a Progressive deputation at Grahamstown, which 
included some of the leading men of the party, despite the fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain had already announced that federation must come 
from within and must be preceded by the substitution of responsible 
government for Crown Colony government ın the north, and despite, 
or ın consequence of, the fact that this announcement was hailed with 
enthusiasm by the South African party, which ıs eager for federation 
on the lines indicated by Mr Chamberlam We need not lay stress 
on the fact that the Progressive party at the Cape shows no signs of 
being able to co-operate permanently with the English in the other 
Colonies, and that the proposal 1s, therefore, short-sighted on these 
grounds alone The pomt ıs that the Progressive policy, as far as ıt 
1s not dictated by the usual motives which cause the wealthy to desire 
political power, 1s dictated by a mistrust of the Dutch which ıs due 
to ignorance of their real attitude both ın the past and in the present, 
and as determmed by the single idea of keeping the South African 
party under throughout South Africa This also accounts for the 
extreme distrust with which Progressives regard the prospect of 
representative government ın the north, a distrust which bore such 
bitter fruit a quarter of a century ago 

In short the policy of the Progressives in South Africa at the present 
time as exactly similar to that of the loyalists in Canada as described 
by Lord Durham sixty-five years ago They are prepared to submit 
to Crown Colony government on condition that the Dutch are sub- 
ordinated to themselves If the Dutch were really determined to 
throw off the Sovereignty of the Crown there might be something to 
be said for this policy, but they are not. It has proved impossible 
to connect the Bond as an organisation with the rebellion Mr 
Hofmeyr’s circular denouncing boycotting was received with cordial 
approval when officially recommended to the Bond by its President, 
though as a fact there 1s much more boycotting of Dutch by Pro- 
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gressives than of Progressives by Dutch The Bond has mtroduced 
changes into its constitution in order to make perfectly explicit its 
determination to mantarı the supremacy of the British Crown Every 
prominent speaker of the South African party has expressed the same 
determmmation repeatedly and in the most emphatic way Under 
these circumstances the maintenance of the attitude adopted by the 
Progressives 1s unfair 1f not dishonest, and 1s calculated to produce 
nothing but such disaffection as ıt ıs supposed to combat and as does 
not at present exist It ıs, therefore, fraught with danger to British 
as well as South Afncan interests, and makes those who adopt ıt by 
far the deadliest enemies of England in South Africa 

Connected with the general question 1s another which 1s akin to 1t, 
and which, as we shall see, contributed to the demand of the Pro- 
gressives, though not of the middle party, for war As matters stand, 
the South Afncan party represents by far the greater part of those 
who regard South Africa as their permanent home, whether they have 
long been settled there or not The Progressive party 1s almost 
entirely composed of newcomers who do not regard the interests of 
this country with anythmg like so much concern On the whole, 
therefore, the South A‘rican party represents the country and the 
Progressive party the towns, wheze, however, there is a large minority 
belonging to the South African party The South African party 
desires that the progress of the country should be natural, and should 
not be subordinated to the interests of the moment and of U:tlanders— 
ze, purely temporary mhabitants—while the Progressive party ıs apt 
to consider those momentary interests alone It is thus willing to 
toy with the idea of wholesale Asiatic immigration, and to see the 
agricultural population crushed out of existence for the sake of the 
immediate advantage of a few merchants and financiers As a result 
of its devotion to the country, the South African party studies the 
problems of the country with far greater care than the opposite party 
Its ideal ıs the evoluticn of South Africa as a great country, that of 
the Progressive party 1s the immediate establishment of conditions 
which, whether consistent or not with the permanent interests of the 
country, will be in the immediate interests of the present inhabitants 
of the towns Thus evolution ıs opposed to hurry, and this shows itself 
m almost every question The South African party desires to remove 
the root of just and lasting and dangerous bitterness, unnecessarily 
, created under martial law, by an enquiry and rectification where 
necessary, the Progressives, who are in this supported by the present 
Imperial Government, desire to cover over the question ın order to be 
rid of unpleasant memones and to hush up possible scandals The 
South African party desires to nurse the farming industry at any rate 
until ıt has recovered from the effects of war and rinderpest, although 
suspending the duties on imported meat until the price is about as 
low as in England, the Progressive party desires to abolish the low 
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duties on foodstuffs which exist, in the belief, which 1s the offspring 
of a wish rather than of reason, that this may lower the price of food- 
stuffs a little at once, though, as a fact, ıt would prevent the price 
being lowered, as it certainly would be, still more as a result of 
temporary protection The South African party ıs anxious to develop 
the native races and their willingness to supply the labour market, and 
all the practical suggestions to this end come from the South African 
patty The Progressive party 1s willing to approve of the introduction 
of Asiatics unless all mnes which could be made to pay by employing 
Asiatic labour can be made to pay immediately by using the existing 
supply, and this despite the fact that such mines are not necessary 
from the pomt of view of the public treasury In the same way the 
South African party desires to foster the educational system which has 
developed out of the essential characteristics of the people, while the 
Progressive party ıs anxious to mtroduce a cast-iron system from 
Germany, which would not only kill all local interest in education and 
weaken the cause of education enormously if it were maintained, but 
could not be maintained, as the only result of introducing ıt would be 
the setting up of private schools by the Dutch Church, which has 
hitherto used its immense power in the most patriotic and large-minded 
way for the creation of the present purely national and undenomina- 
tional system ` Owing to ignorance of the facts the Progressive 
party is thus breaking the first rule of government by offending against 
the religious feelings of the people, attempting to apply to education, 
which in the minds of the Dutch 1s essentially connected with religion, 
a bureaucratic system which 1s essentially opposed to the fundamental 
‘instincts of a Presbyteran and self-governing people In the same 
way, the South African party desires, as has been shown, federation 
by evolution, the Progressive party desires forced and hurried 
federation Finally, the leaders of the South African party desire 
the natural development of Imperial out of Colomal patriotism, while 
the Progressive party desires an artificial Impenal patriotism but 
scouts all thought of Colomal patriotism either as a base or as a 
result The South African party considers, as Mr Mermman has 
recently said, that, having amply proved its recogmition of its debt 
to England, by money-votes and by complimentary actions—such ag 
the commemorating of Queen Victoria, who possessed the affections 
of her Dutch subjects in a remarkable degree—the best service which 
the country can do to the Empire 1s to become the home of,a healthy, 
happy, and loyal people The Progressive party are only anxious to 
forestall this by direct contributions, which would be of little practical 
service to the Empire and of no sentimental value whatever seeing that 
the sentiment expressed has already been expressed, but would 
seriously cripple the country and prevent its being in the future as 
great an addition to the moral and matenal forces of the Empire as 
it might be 
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We. have said that the second tendency of the Progressive party, 
namely the tendency of hurry founded on ignorance of the circum- 
stances of the country and of the conditions of the only stable 
evolution of which ıt ıs capable, contributed to the demand for war. 
The Transvaal Government had a most difficult question to deal with. 
On the whole, and with some serous exceptions, it dealt with it well 
and was learning to deal with it better But under no circumstances 
could the question have been absolutely solved ın a moment Those 
who were ignorant of the coun:ry and inexperienced mm politics 
underestimated the difficulties, and, thinking that these difficulties 
would disappear :f their friends were empowered to deal with them, 
unted the belief in the Imperial necessity of the war with the belief 
in its desirability as a means for securmg the benefits which they 
expected from what they considered good admunistration Hence 
the wide-spread disappointment at the discovery that Lord Milner 1s 
as incapable as President Kruger of achieving umpossibilities which 
ignorant persons believed to be possibilities 

It may perhaps be asked how it 1s possible that a policy based on 
groundless distrust of the Dutch, on ignorance of the country and the 
spirit of the people, and on a false Imperialism which 1s contrary to 
the true Colomal spmt and tends only to weaken and retard one 
of the chief provinces of the Empire, can maintain itself and secure 
support But this 1s easily accounted for A vast patronage and a 
bottomless purse make a good substitute for principle in creatmg a 
nucleus for a party The immease gulf of language which separates 
the bulk of the English and the bulk of the Dutch gives security to 
any amount of misconception, and this naturally prevails far more 
among the English, who seldom learn Dutch, than among the Dutch, 
most of whom know English Moreover, misconceptions have been 
deepened by the fact that there has been some more real divergence 
culminating ın the war, and the fever of war, whether nght or wrong, 
does not conduce to reasonableness It ıs little more than a year 
since the war ended, and the violent feelings which ıt aroused were 
diligently fanned when at was over by the unhappy agitation for the 
suspension of the Constitution Despite all this there are marked 
signs of the approaching dissolution of the Progressive party Its 
Parliamentary members are divided by those schisms which usually 
cleave parties not united by living pmnnciples Few men of position ' 
remain, and most of those who do confessedly do so out of fear of 
excited mobs which they know to have been misled It ıs not 
improbable that before long the division between parties may vanish, 
and that until and unless new parties form there may be an inter- 
mediate period durmg which parties will exist no more than they did 
in the Free State under President Brand Perhaps this 1s at least as 
desirable as ıt ıs probable 

We can now explain the attitude of the middle party throughout 
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Like Sir James Rose-Innes, who was the first leader of the Progressive 
party before it became a great power, Moderates could not rejom 
the Progressives after 1895 until late in 1899, when ıt seemed to 
them that, owing to the character of the chief actors and the forces 
at work, war and annexation were mevitable During the war they 
were in loyal but uncomfcrtable association with the Progressives as 
regards the general question of the war, though the reasons which 
actuated these sections were very different After the war the 
Moderates formed an independent opinion as to the policy which 
ought to be pursued in the interests of South Africa and of the 
Empire We will not sketch this policy from the pomt of view of 
South Africa, though that point of view 1s one which they are proud 
to occupy The only possible reason for doubtmg that the policy 
of the South African party is not in the interest of South Afnica is 
the fear that ıt may tend to loosen the connection with the Empire, 
coupled with the belief thet that connection ıs ın the interest of South 
Africa as well as of the Empire This belief the Moderates strongly 
hold It as not, as far as we can see, the belief of the Progressives, 
who are never tired of speaking of the Empire, but never attempt to 
show the desirability of the Imperial connection from the purely South 
African point of view Moderates hold the behef because they think 
that the Empire 1s capable of being the best instrument for securmg 
to South Africa perfect freedom for development, and because they 
see that political connection with a great people facilitates and 
increases the addition of valuable elements to the population, and 
because, while they recognise the comparative indifference of South 
Africans to world politics, and consider this proper to a young nation 
on the ground that young nations hke young children ought to be 
almost exclusively occupied with their own development, they cannot 
imagine a great South African nation, such as all South Africans 
hope for, content with permanent aloofness from the rest of the 
world,—nor can they imagine a more fitting, more dignified or more 
promising position for Souta Africa to take up among the great nations 
than that of a member of that vast confederacy of great, and free, and 
equal nations which ıs the ideal of the Bntish Empire It will, there- 
fore, be best to show how matters strike them, looking from a purely 
Imperial stand-point,—not that this ıs the nght way to regard the 
question, but in order to bring the Moderates on to the same ground as 
the Progressives, who, by reframing from discussing the question from 
any other point of view, leave the rest of the field in the unquestioned 
occupation of the South African Moderate party 

The latter believe that the first, the second, and the third Impenal 
mterest ın South Africa 13 that the country should develop its 
resources and become the home of a great nation contentedly hving 
under the British flag Taose who know the leaders of the South 
Afmcan party and a fair nember of their followers, know that if they 
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can be assured of the compatibility of berty and the flag they will 
never seek to alter the flag, and will regard it with imcreasing 
gratitude and affection, if it ıs the symbol of security and of 
guaranteed liberty, and not of ignorant and mischievous interference 
They, therefore, hold that the hope of the Empire and of South 
Afnica lies in carrying on the development of this county along lines 
determined by its own nature, without raising the question of the flag 
in any way, ṣo long as the flag itself ıs duly recogmsed To take 
any other course 1s to make the flag hated instead of loved, and to 
tuin the panegynics of loyalty mto an elaborate liturgy of hypocrisy 
which misleads no one 

After the war those who adopted this notion turned first to the 
Progressives, ın the secret hope that such a policy would be adopted 
by everyone, and that for a time there would be no parties in South 
Africa, as there are no real divergences of legitimate interests But 
they were met by the announcement that the Progressive organisation 
was only open to those who were prepared to support its nominees 
actively ın every constituency, and that its directors were considering 
the advisability of definitely deciding to support only such candidates 
as would pledge themselves in favour of the suspension of the 
Constitution Turning to the South African party, Moderates found 
that 1t was determined to work along exactly the same lines as 
seemed to them at once truly South African and truly Impenalistic 
They, therefore, followed the Sprigg Mumustry, and, while pursuing 
the objects which alone seemed to them right, found themselves 
working shoulder to shoulder with the South Afmcan party This 
they will continue to do so long as the South African party continues 
to follow the policy which commends itself to thew minds The 
only alternative would be to modify the policy which appears right 
by an admixture of what appears wrong, :n order to co-operate now 
with those who once appeared nght and now appear wrong, and 
to refrain from supporting an important pohcy which appears nght 
lest they should appear as allies of those who seemed to them 
mistaken with regard to a different and bygone question, 

There ıs a special obligation on Enghshmen who think as they do 
to co-operate with the South African party, as it is admittedly 
desirable to orgamise parties on other than racial lines, and this end 
is not likely to be realised if Enghshmen who agree with the South 
African party refuse to co-operate with it on the ground that the 
majonty of Englshmen at the Cape at present support the Pro- 
gressive party The ties which bind together the adherents of the 
South African party do not seem likely to be dissevered New 
parties may spring up within it, but on the present questions— 
whether South Africa 1s to be frankly allowed to govern herself or 
not, whether progress 1s to be by evolution or by exploitation, whether 
the Imperial connection 1s to be natural and beneficial or artificial 
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and injurious to the country—those who think with the South African 
party now are never likely to differ. At present the Progressive 
party owes its force to pure terrorism The candidates are bound 
down by pledges which degrade them from beg representatives to 
being mere mouth-pieces, the power of the purse is used as freely as 
the law permits, the Press is systematically bought and blinded, 
and as far as possible a strict monopoly ıs exercised over the channels 
by which the exclusively Engl.sh-speaking public, both of South 
Africa and of England, obtains its anformation and much of its 
opmion Ignorance of the Dutch language, which 1s almost as general 
among Englishmen in South Africa as in England, assists in the 
manufacture and maintenance of misconception, and feehng in 
England consequent upon persistent misrepresentation ıs used to 
support the factious movement in South Africa which has created ıt 
The Progressive party claims to be the Imperial party, but all who 
watch the effect on the Dutch-speaking people of the just resentment 
roused by the conduct of the Progressive leaders, all who remember 
what are the true foundations of Empire, and all who desne the 
British Empire to be strong and stable m the future and not merely 
a show and a sham ın the present, will unite more and more, however 
their actions are misconstrued, to support the South African party as 
it now 1s, and to prevent the identification of the English cause with 
blindness to the conditions of South Africa, with obstinate adhesion 
to provocative and discredited methods, with fraud, with treachery, 
with moral cowardice, and with cynical indifference to all that has 
made and maintained the greatness of England and of the British 
Empire in the past 
H E S FREMANTLE 


WILLIAM II 


N the autocracy of Russia the figure of the all-powerful Czar shrmks 
into the background His great adjutants, Pobedonostsef, 
de Witte, and de Plehve, govem the Empire m his name, and his 
personal decisions, whenever such are taken, are largely affected by 
the influences emanating from the great dignitaries and from his family 
and ummediate surroundings His personal imtiative is small, his 
influence upon the Government indirect In the constitutional monarchy 
of Germany constitutional goveznment has ceased to exist from the 
time when the present Emperor ascended the throne, ministers come 
and ministers go, but no mimster 1s allowed any latitude, or 1s credited 
either in Germany or abroad with managing his own department, 
no statesman has left his mark on German policy or administration, 
and the highest officials of the Empire lead a shadowy, uncertain 
existence withoct any real power 
It ıs a matter of common knowledge that German policy stands 
absolutely and completely under the influence of the present Emperor 
He ıs not only the strongest, but the only, motive power in German 
political life, and his decisions, which only too often are born from a 
momentary impulse and hastily expressed, are hardly affected by the 
views of his responsible advisers His mumisiers have too frequently 
and too abruptly been changed to venture any longer to express their 
convictions, or to have an independent opmion They are appointed 
by his Majesty rather on account of their being obedient tools for 
executing the Imperial will than because of their admunistrative ability 
Hence ıt comes that the entire responsibility for all official acts of 
Germany, the credit for all successes, and the blame for all failures 
and blunders ıs laid by those who know, not on the shoulders of any of 
the high officials, but on those of the German Emperor 
Under these circumstances it is clear that the personality of 
Wilham II. is of greater importance to the world than that of the 
almighty Czar, and ıt 1s worth while to look into the character of the 
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present Emperor, his policy, his achievements, his views, his aims, and 
his position in the estimation of the world and of his own subjects 
William II is, no doubt, a man of many accomplishments, and of 
great intelligence However, as Schopenhauer has already pointed 
out, a man’s actions depend less on his intellect than on his will, and 
in the German Emperor the superiority of the will over the intellect 
1s very stuking, as it is in all impulsive people Hence spring his 
many insufficiently considered, or ill-considered, rash and headstrong 
actions, which, strange to say, have so far not led to any disaster 
In hus character and ways the German Emperor ıs not very German 
The sedateness, frugality, thoroughness, earnestness of purpose and 
perseverance, which are characteristic of the Germans, and which make 
them so much resemble the Scotch, are entirely lackmg in him He 
possesses instead the brilliant imagination, love of display, vivacity, 
loquacity, esprzt, capriciousness, bustling activity, and thirst for gloire— 
qualities which all spring from femmme vanity—which are so 
characteristic of the Gaul Students of human nature who believe in 
heredity will find it difficult to decide from which of his ancestors 
these un-German qualities were derived, for they are to be found 
neither in his parents nor in his grandparents His character bears, 
pethaps, the greatest resemblance to that unfortunate genus, 
Frederick Wiliam IV, his great uncle, whose portrait Benedetti has 
so well drawn im the following words — 
Frederick William IV. was mystical, irresolute, and yet dictatonal 
He was never the same man two days running, and his ministers 
exhausted themselves in trying to rectify, or rather to conceal, his 
inconsistencies and blunders He was jealous of his authonty, and 
never allowed his brother to have any voice in the Government 
The chief characteristic of William II 1s his capricious and exuberant 
impetuousness, which makes his personal actions, and therefore the 
actions of the German Government, so extremely uncertain and 
incalculable Thus he first idolised Bismarck, then dismissed him in a 
fashion which outraged all Germany, and, at last, at the Prince’s death, 
wrote “I feel as if I had burned my grandfather for a second time” 
Similar instances, not only of inconsistency, but, what ıs worse, of 
constancy and changeableness, might be quoted by the dozen 
Under former rulers the various German and Prussian ministers 
administered the country :ndependently, but now they have the super- 
vision of the monarch When Wilham II came to the throne the status 
of the mimstries was altered, their power being gradually, and very 
considerably, curtailed, and diverzed to the military, naval, and civil 
cabinets of the Emperor, institutions which, so faz, had led a very 
secluded, secondary, and chiefly decorative existence Reports which 
should have been made to the responsible Secretaries of State were 
made over their heads to the Emperor’s secretaries, who preside over 
these cabinets ; orders emanated from them of which the responsible 
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officials had no knowledge. The latter found themselves suddenly 
deprived of their authority, and were often unable to see the Emperor 
or to correspond with him except through one of these cabinets 
Important decisions were frequently taken without the knowledge 
of the chiefs of the great departments, who soon resigned themselves to 
being mere figureheads 

Owing to the fact that the Emperor superseded all the mmustries 
and made himself the only power €n the State, ıt was only natural that 
all the ambitious, all the office seekers, all the sycophants, and all the 
mischief makers, whose activity was formerly diverted towards many 
influential personages, flocked towards the Court and concentrated their 
efforts on the Emperor and his entourage Thus he became 
surrounded by a crowd of self-seekers, office-hunters and intriguers, 
and time after tıme was he disillusioned with regard to the character 
of men in whom he had reposed the greatest trust and whom he had 
considered to be his friends Therefore he began changmg his 
favourites just as frequently as he had changed his ministers, and 
from a tule largely dependent on unauthorised cabmets the Govern- 
ment dnfted to a rule largely influenced by intnguing cliques and 
favourites 

Since the time when Wilham IJ, as a young man, was under the 
influence of a pietist chque which comprised Count Waldersee, the 
notorious Jew-baiter Stocker and the still more notorious Von 
Hammerstein, the Emperor has, :n rapid succession, been surrounded 
by many different coteries which have, at least for a time, influenced 
the Imperial views and actions Such influences in matters of State 
emanated not only from personages ın high places, but also from people 
im a lower position, such as school masters and stage managers The 
mtrigues between the various sets, composed of high dignitaries, 
courtiers, and chance acquaintances, which competed for the ear or for 
the favour of the Emperor, became more and more daring as time went 
on, and at last brought about more than one grave public scandal, for 
more than one exposure ın the law courts was the outcome of the bitter 
and relentless war of calumny and defamation which took place 
between the hostile camps of courtiers and favourites who struggled for 
influence 

Years ago a prominent German publicist wrote -— 


The political course of the German Empire, since the dismissal of 
Bismarck, can only be descmbed as a complete zig-zag course. 
Fluctuating to and fro between the farthest extremes, everything that, 
so far, has been considered the basis of every method of government 
has been absent from German policy Consistency, continuity of 
policy and fixity of purpose Things have gone so far to-day that 
nearly all measures undertaken by the German Government can be 
proved to have sprung from some chance influence. In Germany 
numerous cliques contend for supremacy, and sometimes the one, 
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sometimes the other, has the ear of the monarch. Nobody knows 
his real position, nobody knows the direction ın which we march 
Sometimes we excel Russia in absolutism, sometimes we are a model 
of constitutionalism, sometimes we behave like a Social Republic. 
It follows that the new course 1s no course at all 
Since the foregoing lines were written the instability and capricious- 
ness of the Emperor’s policy has become intensified and the power of 
the ministries has been still further reduced, whilst that of certain 
personages without any official standing whatever has increased, and, 
as Parliament has never been a power in Germany, no effective check 
exists anywhere on the Emperor's actions, and the whole nation 1s 
getting alarmed at the kaleidoscopic state of German politics and at 
the grave danger into which this state of affairs may lead Only a 
few months ago Dr Hahn, the secretary of that extremely powerful 
organisation of landowners, the Agrarian League, made a speech at an 
enormous gathering of the Leaguers, at which he declared that Count 
von Bulow and his ministers did not maintain the Bismarckian traditions 
of national policy He described them as “expert causeurs, great in. 
“flattery and in saying amiable things” They were also in the habit 
of paying amiable attentions to fore:gn countries, and all over the 
globe they conducted German policy into blind alleys, from which ıt 
could only be got out again by endless Jabour and trouble For the 
sake of his Majesty the Emperor and his ministers, for the sake of 
the German people, it was necessary to insist upon the adoption of a 
proper policy 
However, so far, this and many other serious and emphatic warnings 
from the most patriotic and best informed quarters that the course 
which the Empire, or rather the Emperor, ıs steering will inevitably 
lead to disaster, have had no effect upon the will or the attitude of the 
monarch Consequently it 1s only natural that the Emperor has more 
and more been surrounded by time-servers and flatterers, who take 
good care to maintain him ın a state of delusion as to the real state of 
the country and of international politics, and as to the effect of his 
speeches and actions It 1s therefore but natural that German policy 1s 
becoming in an increasing degree visionary, ineffective, adventurous 
and unsuccessful, and that it experiences R failures at home 
and in every quarter of the world 
But whilst these questionable elements TEEN and whilst abject 
flatterers influence the monarch to the grave detriment and danger 
of the Empire, the best and most patriotic elements ın the country are 
getting increasingly dismayed at the bewildering, fantastic and chaotic 
course of German policy and of German rule Already years ago that 
ardent patriot Von Treitschke, the celebrated historian, wrote with 
great significance .— 
The exaggerated theocratical cult shown to majesty 1s a dark stain 
upon our monarchy. We have taken over formalities and Geremonies 
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for the life of the Court which do not bear the stamp of having been 
originated by free Aryans but are representative of the abjectness and 
stagnation of Oriental slavery The personal character of a ruler 
ıs of most enormous importance. It matters less whether he has 
extraordinary talent or not Thatis always an advantage but ıt 1s not 
absolutely necessary The allimportant point ıs that he has the 
ability to see things as they are . Kings may be the worst 
enemies to themselves, for in the fact that one individual man 1s 
placed so far above all other men hes a tremendous temptation to 
indulge ın overbearing pride in every direction Therefore the 
danger 1s great that the person of the reigning monarch with his 
individual caprices and failings may become confused with the crown, 
and that thus a personal deification grows up which has an immoral 
influence If everything that such a king happens to imagine 1s 
supposed to be as law to the nation, monarchy becomes a caricature 
and will revolt all great and liberal minds Such monarchs must 
seek for assistance among their enemies because they get deserted by 
their friends 


In view of the great influence which, m the absence of an 
independent political Press, the foremost German professors have 
always exercised on the political mmd of Germany, declarations such 
as the above—and they have been numerous and to the pomt—are 
of the greatest we:ght and significance 

By the prolonged course of a rule, the leading characteristics of 
which have been :ts arbitrarmess, :nstability, capriciousness and lack 
of all consideration for the citizens, confidence ın monarchical rule has 
been shaken in Germany and the best elements ın the Empire and its 
firmest friends abroad have been estranged Though the Tmple 
Alhance still exists ın form, and though the Emperor has showered his 
favours in turn (and somewhat ind:scriminately) on all the nations in 
and out of Europe, Germany is universally distrusted, practically 
isolated, and has no really reliable friend or ally abroad For similar 
reasons the Emperor has become isolated ın his own Empire The 
intensely loyal upper classes of Germany have been alienated from 
him by his own actions, and in the Reichstag there is no longer a party 
on whose disinterested support the Government can reckon as ıt always 
could in former tmes The relations between William II and his 
Parliament have become a matter of bargaining, and greatly resemble 
the relations which existed between Charles I and his Parlament 
before the outbreak of the Civil War The masses of the German 
people also have been estranged and offended by what they consider 
to be the abuse and the encroachment of the personal factor in 
government, as may easily be seen from the attitude of the Social 
Democratic Party, which during the reign of the present Emperor has 
grown from less than 800,000 to about 3,000,000 members This 
immense party, by far the strongest ın Germany, has grown up owing 
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to widespiead popular dissatisfaction, not owing to want or distress, 
for the period of its rapid growth has coincided with a period of 
unparalleled prosperity in Germany This widespread dissatisfaction 
among the people has been caused partly by the Emperor’s numerous 
declarations violently hostile to the Labour Party, such as “ For me 
“the word Social Democrat 1s synonymous with enemy of the nation 
“and of the Fatherland,” partly by his unceasing attempts to introduce 
manifestly unjust repressive legislation directed agamst Social 
Democracy, such as the notorious “ Penal Servitude Bill” fot inciting 
to str.kes 

The Emperor is unfortunately only too apt to apply the absolute 
will of the soldier to delicate questions of policy and to draw his army 
into the political arena by appealing to it ın his quality of commander- 
m-chief Thus he replied to a Social Democratic demonstration of no 
importance by addressing his troops, at the opening of new barracks 
on the 18th March, 1900, ın the following fashion — 


If the town of Berlin should again rise against 1ts king in insolence 
and rebellion, as in 1848, then you, my grenadiers, will be called to 
bring the insolent rebels to their senses with your bayonets, 


On other occasions he has told the recruits that their obedience 
to his commands should be blind and unreasoning, and that they should 
not hesitate to shoot their own fathers and mothers if ordered to do so 
Declarations such as these have not only outraged the broad masses 
of the people against whom they are directed, but also the upper 
classes, and have drawn from them numerous protests, of which the 
following made by Professor von Treitschke 1s characteristic .— 


If one speaks of human duties one cannot talk of absolute duties 
without blasphemy There is a limit to every human duty Absolute 
devotion to a mortal man does not exist Therefore one should not 
tell our soldiers that they would have to kill their father and their 
mother ıf ordered to do so by their officers Are the soldiers of our 
standing army to be placed on the same level as the soldiers of baby- 
killing Herod? 


William II possesses a great self-consciousness and a boundless 
conception of monarchical power Twelve years ago he wrote in the 
Golden Book at Munich Suprema lex regis voluntas, and ever since 
he has considered his individual opmien and his personal hikes and 
dislikes in all matters as the supreme law for Germany, which he has 
tried to enforce by all means ın his power Therefore the above 
pronouncement has been followed up by many others of similar 
portent, such as, “ All of you shall have but one will, and that is My 
“will, and but one law, and that is My jaw” Hais Majesty has often, 
and without sufficient knowledge, made sweeping pronouncements 
which were palpably incorrect and has taken decisions which were 
frequently either harmful or directly unjust This dictatorial attitude, 
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not only in matters touching the government of the country, but ın all 
matters, has been extremely distasteful to many, and it has led to 
numerous petty squabbles which, ın the interests of the dignity of the 
Crown, should have been avoided His constant interference in matters 
m which he 1s not a competent judge have given rise to numerous cases’ 
of Zése mazesté, which, in many instances, were constructed out of some 
justifiable criticism of the Emperor’s political pronouncements or 
actions, and it ıs characteristic of the Emperor’s mental attitude that 
prosecutions for Zése mayesté have been of unheard-of frequency in 
Germany, but no mstance is known when a pardon has been granted 

The Emperor’s versatility and manysidedness are universally known, 
but though it ıs humanly impossible that he should have a thorough 
knowledge of the numerous subjects in which he takes an active 
mterest, he considers himself the highest authority m Germany on 
foreign and home policy, on military and naval matters, on admunis- 
tration and law, on theology and education, on archeology and 
sociology, on painting and architecture, on sculpture and music, on 
the drama and stage management, and on many other subjects too 
numerous to be mentioned Whether it 1s his boundless confidence 
in the superiority of his own judgment, or whether it is his opinion that 
his exalted position should, zġso facto, enable him to be the summus 
arbiter ım omnibus rebus, seems doubtful At any rate it is certam 
that he considers himself the highest authority ın all these matters 
and many more, and that he strives strenuously to impose, if not his 
views, his predilections and his tastes, at least his will, by all means 
in his power on the experts of the nation and on the nation itself 

His high-handed attempts at governing all by interfermg with 
everything have naturally caused great dissatisfaction and indignation, 
especially in his capital, which he has treated m about the same 
peremptory way ın which a powerful nobleman might treat an 
insigmificant village in his possession Hence it comes that loyalty 
1s conspicuously absent from Berlin, that the Berliners indulge in hvely 
Schadenfreude at every failure of the Emperor's policy, that the 
Emperor hates the Berliners, and that he avoids his capiial as much as 
he can A few examples taken from the relations between the 
Emperor and Berlin will serve to illustrate the attitude of the Emperor 
in matters on which he thinks himself an authority 

The confirmation of the first Burgomaster of Berlin, who was twice 
chosen by the town, once by a large majonty, and the second time 
unanimously, was refused by Wiliam II for no apparent reason and, 
most probably, owing to a mistake Nevertheless the Imperial veto 
was not withdrawn, to the intense dissatisfaction of the whole town 
Again when the town of Berhn acquired the tramway lines at a very 
high price, the permission to join the two disconnected halves of the 
system via Unter den Linden, which was the only practicable point, was 
refused by his Majesty The Minister of Railways, von Thielen, was 
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convinced of the justice of the town’s demands, and promised to 
support them, but his very request for an audience was refused At 
one time the Emperor wished to have more churches built ın Berhn, 
and after admonishing the local auzhorities ın vain to build more 
churches, tried to revive an obsolete law dating from the sixteenth 
century when Berlin was hardly bigger than Windsor is now, according 
to which the town was compelled to provide a certain number of 
churches ın proportion to the number of the inhabitants In attempting 
to put this old Act into practice, 1t came to a lawsuit with Berlin which, 
on the last appeal, was won by the town 

The graves of those who had faller. in the Revolution of 1848 were 
ina disgraceful condition, and the corporation intended to put them in 
order and put up a simple stone with the imscription, “ To those who 
“fell, 18th March, 1848 The town of Berlin.” Authonty for this was 
refused The permission for the erection of the Fairy Tale Fountain 
ina playground for children was likewise refused because the Emperor 
did not like the design In revenge the corporation refused to accept 
a present of a Roland fountain which William II wanted to see erected 
Notwithstanding the unammmous decision of the judges, the Emperor 
imposed his veto upon the intended grant of the Schiller prize for 
literature, and whilst the works of Hauptmann, the greatest German 
dramatist living, have been and are still proscribed by the Emperor's 
orders, trashy feudal plays glorifying the Hohenzollerns, written by 
Captain Lauff, are given a free run in the State subsidised theatres, 
and their author 1s in the greatest favour with the Emperor 

The custom which of late has been introduced of rewarding 
distinguished citizens for their national services only when they support 
a party which bhndly votes for the Government, was particularly 
stnking in the case of that punce of science, Professor Virchow. 
Because he was a prominent Liberal in politics, he recerved no recogni- 
tion from the Government, notwithstanding the immense service which 
he has rendered to his nation and to science , but Professor Helmholtz, 
his less distinguished colleague, recerved the highest decoration of the 
country, the Order of the Black Eagle, largely in order to spite 
Virchow, and in a letter accompanying the decoration the Emperor 
significantly wrote “You at least only serve science with heart and 
“ soul, and do not occupy yourself with politics” Numerous steps like 
these have greatly embittered vast circles ın Germany, and have 
occasionally led to some feeble retribution For mstance, when 
Wilham II had inspected the newly-erected building of the Reichstag 
and had publicly stigmatised it as the xe plus ultra of bad taste, the 
aichitects of Berlin gave a great dinner to the designer, at the end of 
which a huge model of the Reichstag, composed of table delicacies, 
made its appearance with the legend written on it, “ The we plus ultra 

“of good taste” 

The German Emperor has ruled his soupy: in constant feverish 
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activity for nearly fifteen years, and, 17 we allow for the few insignificant 
colonies which have been added to the Empure, the visible results of 
his reign are of a negative kind To a proud and ambitious sovereign 
such a lack of success must be most galling, especially as all his 
predecessors, without exception, have greatly added to their territory 
That Wiliam IT keenly feels his conspicuous want of success ın politics 
has of late become increasingly cleer The reason why he has been 
so unsuccessful, notwithstanding the numerous chances for the 
aggrandisement of the Empire whick have offered during his reign, lies 
in his own temperament His impulsiveness, restlessness and oratorical 
brilhancy prevent him from laying a plan in silence and following ıt 
with patience and determination to he end 

Bismarck said, “A Government must not waver Once it has 
“chosen its course it must go forward without looking to the right or 
“left” Such well-considered policy does not exist with the German 
Emperor Wiliam II thinks aloud He constantly surprises the 
world by his brilliant ideas and his striking speeches, and afterwards 
disappoints ıt with his unskilful anc weak action Whereas a states- 
man will act on the principle, swaveter ın modo, fortiter in re, the 
German Emperor has in all his enterarises so far been fortiter zn modo, 
suaviter in re However, ıt would be rash to conclude that William II, 
because he has so far spoken energ=2tically, attempted big things and 
achieved little, will continue to lead a life full of ceaseless and brilhant, 
but barren, activity, and signs are noz wanting that the numerous bitter 
disappointments which the Emperor has experienced 1n his political 
experiments may eventually lead to a coup de téte on his part At any 
rate there 1s combustible material enough in German home and foreign 
politics to give an outlet to the Emperors repressed gnergies, and 
imagination shudders at the thought of what the effect will be when 
the so often wounded pride of the h.ghly self-conscious and extremely 
sensitive monarch will lead him at lest further than he means to go 

During the last decade, and especially during the last few years, 
German policy has striven in feverish haste to increase the size of the 
Empire either by acquiring colonies or otherwise, and German 
diplomacy has been planning and plotting, scheming and intriguing, in 
every quarter of the globe ın order to attain that end Whilst German 
diplomacy has been prosecuting the most ambitious and far-reaching 
schemes, the war strength of the German army has been increased by 
more than a million men during the Smperor’s reign, and yet a further 
important increase of the army will be demanded from the Reichstag 
in the coming session A fleet has been created whose strength is 
eventually to emulate that of Great Britain, yet Germany has neither 
colonies to protect nor even sufficient harbour space at home wherein 
to keep such an enormous fleet in p2ace time Therefore she has set 
about to survey her chances of acqu-ring additional harbours from her 
neighbours j 
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The other Powers have taken note of Germany’s loud-voiced 
ambitions, and ıt ıs only natural that they are getting alarmed at the 
increasing signs of her unrest and at her enormous armaments, which 
would be unnecessary if her intentions were peaceful. Consequently 
they are drawmg together and forming new combinations with 
the object of protecting themselves against the German aggressiveness 
which they fear These threatening armaments of Germany, together 
with the numerous ambitious, if not aggressive, declarations of the 
Emperor and his chief officials, have led to a new political constellation 
in Europe which seems to bode the coming isolation of Germany 
Besides, the anti-British agitation and Germany’s ambitions ın South 
Africa and other parts of the world have been largely responsible for 
the unification of Great Britam and her colomes, an event which is 
by no means desired by German statesmen, whilst the drawing together 
of Great Bntain and the United States can be directly traced to the 
aggressive anti-Anglo-Saxon world policy of the German Emperor 
It 1s evident that the indiscretions of German policy have brought about 
results which are the reverse of whaz was expected and intended by 
their author 

It has been asserted among diplomats that for such a paltry cause 
as the acquisition of a harbour in the Philippmes and on Marganta 
Island off Venezuela Germany has twice been drawn to the verge of 
war with the United States, and ıt ıs a fact that, wherever complications 
have arisen between two Powers, Germany has heavily rushed 1m, either 
mm order to participate ın any possible spoils to which she had no claim, 
or ın order to be able to extort payment for her neutrality from one of 
the parties Thus Germany’s policy has of late become increasingly 
frivolous and adventurous, and more and more resembles that followed 
by France during the last decade of the Second Empire, which Bismarck 
stigmatised as Une politique de pourborre 

In order to achieve their purpose, German diplomats have not been 
over scrupulous ın the selection of their means Germany’s frends 
and allies have complained that she has been unfair in her dealings, 
that she has misconstrued treaties, and that she has explained away her 
treaty obhgations Though a diplomat may employ a ruse now and 
then for a great aim, as Bismarck did on great occasions, German 
diplomacy has recently, by many instances of close sailing, endangered 
her reputation in the world for the most paltry objects Though peace 
is constantly ın the mouths of German diplomats, their aims are 
distinctly such as cannot be attained by the means of diplomacy, 
subtlety and cunning, and to the present policy of Germany 
Shakespeare’s words seem to apply 


“T speak of peace whilst covert enmity 
Under the smile of safety wounds the world” 


Altogether there 1s a strange resemblance between the position of 
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present day German politics and that- of French politics dunng the 
Second Empire, and the resemblance 1s the greater when we bear in 
mind the resemblance of the political character of William II to that of 
Napoleon III No better description of the latter, in his quality as a 
politician, could be given than the following words of Bismarck, which 
seem to fit exactly the present occupant of the German throne — 


Napoleon III, by always trying to obtain something for himself 
and playing the part of an honest broker, fell into the habit of an 
Italian diplomat of another century who confused diplomacy with 
perfidiousness Hus policy was at the same time well-considered and 
chimerical, complicated and naive Intending to work for the good 
of France, he shackled liberty ın that country and kept Europe for 
twenty years ın a continual state of excitement by his vague and ıll- 
defined ambitions Though he intended to elevate his country, he 
ruined it. People have over-rated his understanding and under- 
estimated his heart He was not devoid of intelligence, but his 
intelligence lacked precision and practical adaptability. He 
possessed an unshakable belief in himself and in his star. He would 
attempt everything and was constantly pregnant with fantastical 
plans 


It cannot be doubted that the restlessness and ambition of 
Willam’ II are largely responsible for the Transvaal war, for 
the Chinese war, and for many other complications, and ıt 
is certam that lis restlessness has communicated itself first 
to the German nation and then to the other Powers, and 
therein hes the danger for the peace of the world At 
the present time it is Germany who is universally looked upon as 
a danger to the peace of the world On account of her activity and 
ambitions the United States and Great Britain have had to increase 
their fleets and Russia her army Germany’s partners in the Triple 
Alliance have suffered and are suffering from her tarıff, and the 
domestic difficulties of Austria-Hungary have been increased by the 
activity of Pan-Germanism and the Los von Rom movement which has 
‘been engineered ın Germany The relations between Germany and 
most other Powers have become strained, notwithstanding the flattering 
attentions which the Emperor bestows profusely and somewhat 
indiscriminately on all the Powers in the world The Italian proverb, 
Amico d@ognuno, amıco dt nessuno, has never been more true than with 
regard to the present position of the German Empire and of the 
German Emperor 

The more thoughtful among German citizens have, from time to time, 
called attention to the perilous position into which the Empire seems 
to be drifting, and to the enormous nsks which, for no adequate guzd 
pro quo, it has run of late with so g-eat a nonchalance, but they have 
officially been assured that Germany is the most desirable ally, and 
that, 1f the worst should happen, the Triple Alhance will be strong 
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enough to see Geimany through all dangerous complications How- 
ever, it must be doubted whether Germany can seriously reckon upon 
the assistance of her partners if she rashly rushes mto adventures in 
which her allies are in no way interested, except ın so far that they 
are very much afraid that they may possibly be called upon to pay 
the bill 

Before the outbreak of the Franco-German war Napoleon III felt 
so certain of the support of Austria, Italy, and Denmark im case of a 
war with Germany that he thought it hardly necessary to conclude a 
formal alliance with those States in peace time Nevertheless events 
disappointed him and found France isolated, notwithstanding the fact 
that solid reasons for co-operation with France existed among the 
Powers named, and that, in military prestige and wealth, France was 
the first Power on the Continent Similarly ıt may happen that the 
Triple Alliance may not be able to stand the test of war, notwith- 
standing its recent renewal which may prove to have been only a 
formality if not an intended deception 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR >^ ` 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


HE Repozt of the Royal Commission on the War ın South 
Africa 1s in many ways a remarkable document, remarkable for 
what ıt does contain, and perhaps still more remarkable for what ıt does 
not It 1s, moreover, the second important enquiry within three years 
into War Office and Government methods of conducting thmgs 
military 
The Dawkins Committee revealed many weak places ın our Army 
Admmustration , some of these, although repeated in the South Afncan 
muddle, receive no attention from the Commissioners Stull, their 
indictment of the Government 1s sufficient to show once more how great 
1s the evil which has to be overcome before the War Office can be 
pronounced fit to look after the vast mterests with which ıt 1s concerned. 
Whether the public really cares sufficiently for the Army to insist 
on adequate reforms ıs a moot point Public opinion 1s a fickle jade, 
constant to nothing for more than a fortnight Neither political party 
believes in or understands the rational military requirements, and in 
all probability Mr Chamberlain’s resignation and the results which 
will arise therefrom will turn all attention away from the subject And 
yet, mihtary reform ıs necessary sf we are to hold our own as a nation 
The ordinary citizen has not tke famtest conception how great has 
been the South African failure “We were successful ın the long run, 
“therefore there cannot be much need for change,” 1s the argument of 
the average man But unfortunately the factors that enabled us to 
reach success when fighting an enemy lke the Boers would have 
no value if we were engaged ın a life struggle with a European Power 
At the present moment, we aave no army capable of taking the 
field and performing the part which would be required of 1t were Europe 
the battleground. In South Af-ıca our wealth, the small numbers of 
our opponents, and the fact thet the latter never really stood up to 
fight a pitched battle, enabled vs ın the long run to gain the victory 
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But our Army was numerically insufficient even for so small a task, we 
were obliged from the outset to call upon 1ll-tramed volunteers who 
would have been useless against a well-disciplined foe, and, after the 
first batch of Imperial Yeomanry and excluding the Volunteer 
Companies which jomed the regular Units to which they were 
affihated, the majonty were totally unfit to take the field, and the 
greater part did not distinguish themselves in fighting. 

The time has come to tell the truth, however unpleasant ıt may be, 
and everyone who served in South Afnca knows, (although everyone 
does not say so,) that the second batch of Yeomanry recruits were 
worthless 

The evidence on this pomt is clear Lord Methuen states after his 
experience of these men in the field “When the Second Contingent 
“of Yeomanry came out their riding was hopelessly bad, they had no 
“knowledge of a horse, or how to nde. . . . The Second Contingent 
“were mostly townsmen, and when first Lord Kitchener ordered me to 
“make a combined movement with the new Yeomanry, I pomted out 
“to him that I could not possibly take them alone, and so I took my old 
“Yeomanry and those of the new Yeomanry who were good enough, 
“and I then formed a column of them, and they did their work very 
“fairly Afterwards there came to me a certain number of men who I 
“always understood were men from the East-End, and they were men 
“of an inferior stamp When I started for my first trek, when they 
“were all new Yeomanry, I told Lord Kitchener that I did so knowing 
“perfectly well the danger, and I pointed ıt out to him, and some of them 
“suffered accordingly from not having any knowledge of shooting or 
“nding » 

Major-General Sır Bruce Hamılton sad- “The second lot of 
“Yeomanry knew nothing at all, they dıd not know how to handle 
“a rifle at the commencement” Major-General Sir Charles Knox said 
of the same contingent that they were “very bad, they could not be 
“anything else I donot know where they were got, but they had no 
“idea of riding, shooting, or anything else We got a free hand to 
“send away all that could not be tramnec, and then we trained the rest, 
“and at the end they were good” 

Colonel Crabbe said of the Second Yeomanry, when he first had 
them fresh from home, that they were “absolutely ignorant of 
“the rudiments of soldiering , knew nothing about horses, and had not 
“nearly so much intelligence as the First Yeomanry.” 

To rely on such material ın a serious war would be to invite disaster 
But the Commission makes no definite proposition for Army Reform, 
and indeed leaves us practically in the position which has existed for 
years 

As an absolute fact the voluntary system has once more been tried 
and found wanting It failed us in the great war with France, it failed 
us.in the Crimea, and it failed usin South Afnca. It must always fail 
us, for the nation will never stand the cost of an army adequate to our 
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needs raised under it We must perforce therefore tiust to our luck 
and our Navy until disaster has Lrought home to the people that the 
first duty of every Enghshman ıs to fight for his country when needed. 
Nothing short of misfortune will do this For if ever one of the 
political parties were to suggest universal service, ıt 1s perfectly certain 
that the other could make every Dlatform in the country ring with its 
denunciations The Commissioners had a great opportunity, but did 
not avail themselves of ıt They were, of course, well within their 
nights, for they were not asked by the Government to make any 
suggestion with regard to our Army system, nor did our rulers desire ıt 
Theoretically ministers are responsible practically, however great 
their failures, they suffer no karm. Lord Lansdowne and Mr 
Brodrick have both proved themselves incompetent , but the one, after 
the record against him contained in these Blue-books, 1s made Foreign 
Secretary, while the other 1s still left at the War Office to continue the 
régıme of muddle in which he appears to delight : 
Lord Lansdowne refused to accept the situation as ıt was, pooh- 
poohed the suggestions of his tramed advisers, and excuses his 
ignorance because the information was not “put officially” before him! 
The point at issue 1s ın a nut-shell Lord Lansdowne knew—uit 1s 
mecredible that he did not know—-vhat was ın every man’s mouth from 
the date of the Jameson Raid—v-z, that war was possible, not to say 
mminent, but he made no attempt to find out what any man in his 
position should have discovered, ze, what the official preparers of 
military data thought on the subject. The head of the Intelligence 
Branch, Sir John Ardagh, “was an old and intimate friend,” and he 
“had many opportunities of talking to him,” and it ıs to be supposed 
that he thus became aware of the Intelligence Branch Notes on the 
Transvaal‘and Orange Free State. But ıt does not seem to have made 
much umpression on his lordship, as there 1s no evidence to show that 
he ever asked “officially” for them Judging from Lord Lansdowne’s 
own evidence (21077) he appears to have thought, and no doubt still 
thinks, that the Secretary of State should be a sort of Englısh Mikado 
only to be approached in a humble manner on the knees Such views 
might not have been misplaced ın an official of the Spanish Court four 
hundred years ago, but they are not what this country expects m the 
20th century ın the working head of a big business like the War Office 
it has always been rumoured, and the rumour seems to be true, that 
the relations between Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley were not 
of a cordial character The rumour was borne out by the remarkable 
debate which took place two sess.ons ago in the House of Lords, and 
1s confirmed by the evidence now before us The professional head 
of the War Office seems to have suffered from what can only be 
described as the “airs” of his chief, who seems to have been much 
more occupied with the consideretion of his own dignity than of the 
public interests with which he, as War Minister, was charged 
Perhaps the most astounding proof of the position held by the late 
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Commander-in-Chief under Lord Lansdowne’s rule is the fact that 
when the Director-General of Ordnance pointed out in December, 
1899, to the Commander-in-Chief the absolute want of reserves of 
clothing, horse-shoes, guns, nfles and equipment of every kind, the 
consideration of the necessity for such reserves was handed over to a 
Committee of three civilians to consider, and the Commander-in-Chief 
expressly states that he knew nothing of its conclusions or deliberations 
except what the Director-General of Ordnance told him verbally,— 
and the latter was only a witness' 

The plain truth 1s that Lord Lansdowne took too much upon himself 
and constantly ignored his main military adviser he took the opinion 
of half-a-dozen others, who were constantly required to give advice 
without having the whole of the case before them, and the line he 
would take on any particular subject depended entirely on his own 
views, independent of those to whom, had he been a less self- 
opinionated man, he would have listened with some deference * Verily 
it 1s a dangerous thing to begin life as one of Jowett’s young men 

It would occupy too much space to enumerate all the short countings 
in the way of stores, but the -eader who ıs anxious to know the 
amazing record of official mggardlness ıs referred to questions 1 597 to 
1618 inclusive 

The late Liberal Government was turned out on the question of a 
deficiency in the reserve of small-arm ammunition It does not seem 
that their Umiomist successors did much better No doubt in both 
cases the Treasury was really the cause of the evil, and so long as the 
nation submits to the system of government by a finance committee 
which can spoil the work of any admunistrative department by 
arbitrary interference in the executive work of the latter, so long shall 
we contmue to have injudicious parsimony ın peace followed by 
profuse and reckless expenditure in waz 

The starved state of the army supplies in 1899, which, to quote the 
words of Lord Lansdowne, was “full of perl to the Empire,” was 
largely due to the action of the Treasury No one who has not 
served in a Government department can have any idea of the crass 
stupidity of Treasury officials, their obstinacy and thei deliberate 
short-sighted sacrifice of efficiency to the miserable god economy 
whom they slavishly worship They saved in peace and had 
suddenly to spend 10% milions to make up for their cheeseparing 
policy + When war was imminent they deliberately prevented! the 
purchase of mules and horses until the eleventh hour A prudent officer 
who obtained an option over a farm near Cape Town in which the 
horses and mules mght rest and be got fit before being sent to the 


* See on this head p 133 of the Report. 


t With characteristic effrontery, when two committees had recommended the sum 
of £11,621,870 as necessary, they cut ıt down to 410,500,000 See pp. 28 and 29 of 
the Report If ıt were clearly proved that the salvation of the Empire depended on 
a five-pound note, the Treasury would offer £4 for the purpose Lord Lansdowne’s 
evidence, pp 518-20, proves clearly the audacity of the reasury ın dealing with 
technical matters, and should be carefully studied 
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front, was ordered to forfeit the option, and a fortnight later had to 
pay a much large: sum for the farm * 

Whether it was Sir Michael Hicks Beach or Lord Lansdowne who 
was responsible for these two examples of official stupidity it is 
difficult to say, but ıt 1s most probable that the offence lies at the door 
of the Treasury, and both are excellent examples of the way in which 
this precious office conducts the business of the nation, It will be 
remembered that both the late Lord Salisbury and Mr Balfour have 
publicly stated that Treasury ways are not suited to making war,— 
they might have gone farther and said that they would ruin in a 
fortmght any village grocer’s shop 

Since Lord Lansdowne retired from the War Office to the easier 
post of Foreign Secretary, Mr Brodrick has reigned ın his stead, and 
the air has been thick with rumours of reform, but what has actually 
been done? We have Mr Brodrick’s Army Corps Now an 
army corps ın the technical sense means a body of men of the three 
arms with proper admunistrative services and staffs all present, and 
the whole organised ready to take the field at a moment’s notice 
This is What an army corps means in Europe, and this ıs what those 
who listened to the flourish of trumpets with which they were 
introduced thought they would mean in England Not a bit of it 
No one army corps is complete or ever will be complete Divisional 
Generals command brigades as well as their divisions, and even the 
cadres of some of the units needed for war have no existence in peace 
Of the six Army Corps it 1s true three have some pretension of being 
more or less what they ought to be, but the remaining three are silly 
shams*which deceive no one, least of all our possible enemies Let 
some Member of Parliament ask next session for a complete return of 
the 5th and 6th Army Corps It will certainly prove what is called in 


-~ homely phrase an “eye-opener” Nor let him be lulled to silence by 


the usual official reply that, although not ready now, ıt 1s intended to 
establish them shortly Nothing of the kind ıs intended The 5th 
and 6th Army Corps, even when completed in accordance with the 
War Office, are not army corps at all, but mere abortions bearing no 
hikeness to the proper organisations they caricature, and this the’ 
production of the tables which contain their composition will prove to 
the hilt 

The 4th, 5th and 6th Army Corps in their present form are a fraud, 
and the isk 2nd and 3rd are by no means what they pretend to be 
As to the three first-named the sconer they are abolished the better, 
for they give no adequate return for the cost of thew maintenance 
The Army Corps organisation ıs indeed not suited to our require- 
ments It would be far better to have one by divisions Eight 
divisions of infantry of the line and one of Guards could be formed 
from the regular troops available, and our organisation should provide 


* I give this on the authority of a gentleman who was at Cape Town at the time 
and who told me that the option price was £400! 


oa 
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that ın case of war the moment the regular division was mobilised, tts 
place should be taken by one composed of the auxihary forces 

What amount of decentralisation has taken place in reality? None 
at all Everything ıs still centred in the War Office, and so far as 
decentralisation 1s concerned, not even the system of correspondence 
appears to have been settled Before these precious Army Corps were 
stituted the General Officer at Shorncliffe corresponded with the 
War Office through his immedhate supenor at Dover Now the latter 
has to send his letters to Sahsbury to the Commander of the 2nd 
Army Corps, and he forwards them to London The result may be 
easily magined—it takes as long to get a reply at Shornchiffe as 1t does 
for London to hear from Gibraltar Why 1s it that no progress has 
been made in the delegation of work? Simply because the War 
Office system does not allow ıt and will, until ıt 1s swept away, always 
prevent it The War Office is organised ın a number of branches, and 
these are again sub-divided Now no one branch is in reality 
independent, each can and does-interfere with the others on every 
possible occasion For istance, the Adjutant-General is responsible 
for discipline With a little care on Ins part there 1s no conceivable 
question that ‘cannot be brought under this head Is it necessary to 
devise a fort? That involves its garrison, which 1s composed (on paper) 
of men ; men must be disciplined, ergo the Adjutant-General must have 
his say The Adyutant-General settles the patterns of clothing, the 
Ordnance Department makes them Really under our present system 
of repeated changes the umform requires a War Office to itself, byt 
the correspondence and consultations and minuting of papers which 
take place over even a thing as trivial as a button must be seen to be 
beheved One reform, therefore, ıs patent to everybody, orgamise the 
Office into defimte departments, each doing 1ts own work, and draw up 
a sensible Order ın Council defin:ng what each should do Will this 
ever be done? Not unless we get a Secretary of State with the 
necessary knowledge, and with an iron will that will carry all before ıt. 
For all attempts to enforce such a system, which would define the exact 
duties of every head, which would leave no room for one to interfere 
with the others, would enable respons:bility to be brought home to 
the mght man, would therefore be strenuously fought by all those to 
whom the constant putting of their fingers in other people’s pies is the 
breath of therr nostrils, and who at present are always able to evade 
responsibilty, because in every act at least a dozen are concerned 
But it may be rephed that Mr Brodrick ıs a man of great energy and 
hard work Granted, but while his effcrts, like those of the elephant, 


y are equally adapted to tearing down a mighty tree and picking up the 


smallest pin, he unfortunately concentrates all his attention on the pins, 
and the consequence 1s the trees are leftalone There are two excellent 
instances which can be given in proof of this, viz, the reports of the 
Akers-Douglas and Esher Committees, the former on Muihtary 
Education, the latter on the organisation of the Miltary Works—ze, 
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the buildmg and maintenance of barracks and the construction of 
fortifications Both these Committees reported over a year ago, but 
absolutely nothing has been done, so far as an outsider can judge, to 
carry out the suggestion of either The first named proposed the 
appointment of an officer to superintend the education and training of 
the Army, but 1t took more than a year before this was done Now 
we have an excellent man no doubt m Sir H. Hildyard, who has been 
given the newly-created post, yet mark his peculiar position By the 
Army Order which mtroduced the Army Corps, their Commanders are 
responsible for the discipline and training of the men under them, but, 
in the opimon of the War Office, Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood and 
Lieut.-General Sir J French are incapable of doing this without the 
intervention of a Major-General—ze, a jünior officer Does any sane 
being outside the War Office support such a method? The fact 1s that 
the respectable old and young gentlemen who supported Mr Akers- 
Douglas and his able secretary, the late Captain Cairnes, in the many 
valuable suggestions they made about education, travelled outside their 
capacities when they made the suggestion that tramıng and education 
should be under one head It sounds so plausible and practical to 
have tranıng and education under the same ruler, so likely to 
promote harmony of method, etc Really, however, it 1s nothing 
of the kind. A central educational authority 1s wanted because 
educational tests must be uniform But methods of training may be 
diverse, and the greatest elasticity should be allowed in them provided 
the desired end be gained If Sw Evelyn Wood and Sır J French 
cannot be trusted to see to this get nd of them, but do not put a 
jumor officer ın the delicate and iavidious position of being obliged to 
examine into what his semiors are doing, and do not put the latter ın 
the ridiculous position of having their work criticised by their yunjor 
The creation of a special officer to look after training ıs an exact 
measure of the view taken by those at the War Office with regard to 
decentralisation Willingly they will have nothing to do with it, and 
the new department ıs an excellent example of the topsy-turvy methods 
of reform favoured by them The military education of the Army has 
been done and well done for years by zwo officers Miltary training ıs 
now tacked on ıt, although this 1s expressly laid down as the duty of 
the officers commanding the different units, such as Brigades, Divisions 
and Army Corps, and to do this four officers are now required! One 
prophesy can always be made with safety,—decentralisation and reform 
as understood at the War Office mean more staff appointments there 
After this the reader will not be astonished to learn that nothing 
whatever has been done to carry out the suggestions made by the 
Committee with regard to the examinations for entry to the Army 
If Mr Brodrick felt himself unequal to giving any decision on the 
matter, he might at least have used some one of his staff to give one 
for him It is disgraceful that changes of this character should be 
adumbrated as they have been, and yet no public pronouncement 
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made on them. No one who has read the report in question can 
doubt that the matter migat have been settled by any man who gave 
a couple of hours’ attention to it, but Mr Brodnck was too much 
engaged in pin lifting to g-ve the time for it. 

The same delay has taken place with regard to the Esher Committee 
Report This Committee was instituted to reform the administration 
of the Royal Engineers in their buildmg capacity Everyone knows 
that there ıs need of improvement in this direction The present 
system 1s bad inasmuch as there is no contmuity of tenure with the 
officers who admunister the districts, everything being subordinated to 
military requirements The consequence 1s that an operation such as 
the building of a barrack or a fort 1s very often superintended in 
succession by half-a-dozen different men This ıs not practical and 
leads to bad work Moreover, an Engineer officer who has been for years 
at torpedo work or ın the telegraph department finds himself suddenly 
put to superintend building, of which he very likely knows no more 
than the theory he learned at Chatham when he first joined the service 
That worse mistakes have rot been made in the work they superintend 
must be a source of wonder <o most of those who consider the system or 
rather the want of system Curously enough a similar plan prevails 
mn the civil administration of the War Office, where, at stated intervals, 
a sort of “general post ” takes place among the cıvıl clerks of the higher 
division, with sometimes odd results But two blacks do not make a 
white, and because the Gilbertian system of changing a man as soon as 
he has learned to do his work properly prevails in that anomalous 
arrangement known as the War Office, that 1s no reason why the Civil 
side of Royal Engineers’ life should be treated ın the same way When 
Mr Brodrick announced with a somewhat foolish joke (and the Right 
Honourable gentleman, hke the well-known Scotsman, “jokes wi’ 
“deeficulty ”) that matters were to be enquired into and mended, every- 
one imagined that something would be done, but as a matter of fact 
nothing has been, and to this day the report of the Committee remains 
“wrop in mystery” 

These two instances are sins of omission due to the fact that the head 
of the War Office turns his attention to minor matters which his 
subordinates could do equally well for him, and leaves the great 
questions unsettled It is the system which prevails in everything 
and every department in Pall Mall, and the consequence 1s, as pointed 
out by the Dawkins Committee, the larger matters of policy are left 
untouched 

Occasionally, however, one of them does get taken up During 
the South Afrıcan War it was found that the rifle of the British Army 
was not so good as that of the Boers The chief point of inferiority 
lay in the fact that our men have to load one cartridge at a time, 
whereas their opponents, like the soldiers of every other army, by a 
simple arrangement load five at once Obviously, therefore, it was a 
matter of pume necessity to alter this defect It may be remarked 
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that ıt was only the crass conservatism which obtains in multary 
circles which prevented this plan being originally adopted in England 
For when the present rifle was first approved every other nation used 
the frame or clip-loader, as it ıs called But the statute of limitations 
may be pleaded by the wiseacres who deliberately sent the British 
soldier into the field with an inferior weapon, and the decision to 
remedy the mistake must be cordially approved It could, however, 
have been done at a cost of about three shillings, and any alteration 
in the rifle 1s not a matter lightly to be approved, as ıt involves dealing 
with a millon weapons at least Some of the readers of this article’ 
may have noticed from time to time in the public Press articles 
dealing with the new arm it 1s proposed to issue The cost of these 
is at least £2 each, so that a sum of no less than $2,000,000 1s 
involved Willit be believed that the new rifle possesses no superiority 
whatever over the one in use, and that it ıs intended to expend the 
enormous sum im question merely so that Cavalry and Infantry may 
have the same A cavalry man cannot well carry an arm as long as 
the infantry; six inches 1s, therefore, to be lopped off the weapon of 
the latter for the sake of uniformity, and for this reason alone the 
whole army ıs to be re-armed! Now everyone conversant with the 
question knows that if the mfle needed bringing up to date ıt would 
be desirable to introduce a smaller bore, a better cartridge, and to make 
the arm itself automatic, because the automatic nfle is the weapon of 
the future In the meantime an expenditure of one-thirteenth of the 
proposed sum would have sufficed to bring the‘present arm to a state 
of efficiency, and if ıt were necessary to replace the carbine of the, 
cavalry by a mfle, 1t would have been quite easy to manufacture the 
supply needed at a comparatively small cost It ıs a tradition of 
British war admunistration to throw away money on inferior 
armaments We wasted millions because one obstinate man insisted 
on retaining muzzle-loading artillery, when every other army used 
breech-loaders We kept the inferior Boxer cartridge ın the service 
in spite of the proved superiority of the solid drawn case, but both of 
these instances are comparatively vemial offences compared with the 
proposal to waste £2,000,000 of the public funds while leaving the 
shooting power of the soldiers’ arm exactly where it 1s 

This ıs a sin of commission for which Mr Brodrick is responsible, 
and those interested in economy and efficiency should leave no stone 
unturned to stop the extravagant act of folly 

-The instances given are fair illustrations of War Office delays and 
muddlmg ways It would not be difficult to give many others were 
space available 

It 1s, howeve:, impossible to pass from this portion of the subject 
without drawing attention to the Contracts Branch of the War Office 
The Dawkins Committee showed clearly, chiefly thanks to Sir George 
Clarke’s examination of the Director of Contracts, how extraordinarily 
inefficient this portion of the War Office was—and ıs, for nothing 
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whatever has been changed in ıt The reader may not know that it 
is entirely administered by Civil Service clerks of no previous training 
This statement alone ıs sufficient to damn ıt Would any private 
manufacturer hand over his business to his counting-house clerks? 
Yet this 1s precisely what 1s done at the War Office, with the natural 
consequence that the branch 1s the langhing stock of the many trades 
it has to deal with The only business comparable with it 1s that of 
the Army and Navy Stores They are wise enough to employ experts 
and to deal with the various trades ın accordance with requred 
custom. But the War Office is beyond and above criticism, it 
demands goods which are not made, its contracts constantly contain 
unworkable clauses, and hardly an advertisement 1s issued for material 
required that does not contain some proof that those issuing ıt do not 
know what they are talkmg about The well-known definition of 
a herald thoroughly applies to them. In question 6328 Mr Major (the 
Director of Contracts) states, with regard to the supply of stores, that 
the trades “are not prepared to meet our requirements as regards 
“quality and pattern, they vary almost in every instance from the 
“ordinary trade pattern” To which remarkable statement the simple 
reply may be made that this shows the folly of the War Office The 
requirements of the Army canaot possibly be so different from what 
1s usually needed as to justify special patterns ın articles which are 
ordinary matters of commerce But our authorities have a peculiar 
system entirely ther own. They settle on some form of article 
required without reference to what 1s the usual trade article, which is 
of course the product of natural selection Having determined what 
they require they “seal” the pattern, and this “sealed pattern” 
governs all future supplies 

The process of sealing is an elaborate one conducted with much 
ceremony, and costing a considerable amount of money for the time 
and labour expended on ıt It ıs employed for many articles which 
require no special form, and the supply of which might well be left to 
the discretion of the officers requiring to use them Let anyone who 
doubts this statement look at the “Changes in Warlike Stores,” 
published every month with the Army Orders, and see some of the 
articles dealt with therein. But a system of supply which so revels 
m demand forms that it even requires a special one to be employed 
for the supply of paper for purposes which can be easily imagined, 
though hardly described outside the pages of a medical journal, and 
which, in this particular instance, requires separate estimates for men, 
women and children, ıs capable of any enormity! The commissioners 
show (page 121) that the War Office system of centralisation which 
keeps the whole of the supply, except contracts for food, forage and 
fuel, in its own hands, prevents the proper traming ın peace time of 
the officers of the Ordnance Department who deal with the issues of 
“ammunition wagons, clothing, boots, accoutrements, hospital 
“requisites and other articles” In other words, the peace system 
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affords no education whatever for war There might be some excuse 
if ıt were a perfect one, but that ıt 1s not so ıs shown by the fact that in 
one article alone the Contracts Branch utterly farted to recognise that 
it exists to provide for the exigencies of war Question 6329 shows 
that the supply of tinned meats was chiefly provided in 6lb tins The 
beauty of this arrangement will be understood when it 1s explained 
that the ordinary ration consists of 1lb One man, therefore, had to 
carry the food for five others If he fell out by the way, or was 
struck down by the enemy, his five companions had to go hungry If 
the tins were opened and the rations divided they soon went bad 
under a South African sun. Mr. Major seems doubtful as to whether 
the 6lb, the 115 or the 2lb tin ıs the most usual in the trade Enquiry 
from certain indubitably proper quarters shows no reason to think his 
belief ıs well-founded, nor does tke Director of Contracts himself 
seem very certain on the subject, as 12 reply to a question as to whether 
Ilb and 2lb tins were “not so usual” in the trade as the 6lb, he 
cautiously made answer “not perhaps, to the same extent” (see 
questions 6336 and 6337) A sull more remarkable answer to a 
question is given in number 6423 Su Frederick Darley asked, in 
connection with the notorious contract with the Cold Storage 
Company” which enabled them to pay a hundred per cent dividend, 
“Did ıt occur to you to ask the question whether, being a contract by 
“a cold storage company, they were going to supply frozen meat or 
“not?” Mr Major’s reply was “No it did not” Moses Primrose was 
an artful dodger compared to this guileless gentleman who, in a 
subsequent question (number 6433) says —‘“the curious thing 1s that 
“although 1 saw Sir James Sievewright many times on this subject 
“he never mooted the question of frozen meat being supplied” 
Comment ıs quite unnecessary, except that when the Government 
next deal with Sır James Sievewnght they had better employ 
someone else than Mr Major But it no longer surprises one to learn, 
as was recently revealed, that huge aumbers of tinned meats supplied 
for the forces went bad in South Africa because, presumably on the 
score of cheapness, these were supplied in unsoldered boxes! It is 
perhaps superfluous to state that this is not an ord.nary trade practice, 
and ıt seems to the humble outsider one in which the War Office 
system of differing “from the ordinary trade pattern” can scarcely be 
justified Whether this bnilant device was due to the Contracts 
Branca of the War Office, or was the happy thought of a Treasury 
clerk, deponent sayeth not 

The general impression left in one’s mind afzer considering the 
evidence 1s that ıt would be quite possible to devise some more effect.ve 
system for the purchase of stores and supplies both in peace and war 
than that which at present obtains, and the remedies proposed by Sir 
G Fleetwood Wilson (see page 121 of the Report) seem fairly to 
meet the case, provided the new plan be combined with a considerable 

* This was a local contract for the supply to the troops in South Africa 
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measure of decentralisation and the substitution for the Contracts 
Branch of a group of experts who would know where to buy and how 
to buy Such men could be got if the Treasury would consent to the 
expenditure needed , but that ıs eminently improbable, as although the 
ultimate gain would be great, the first outlay would be large Mr 
Major, according to the estimates, gets 41,200 per annum. If he 
were capable of doing what he 1s supposed to do he would be dirt- 
cheap at £120,000 But no human being possesses the manifold 
specialities he 1s credited with, and he 1s not so much to blame as the 
ridiculous system he is supposed to work, if, as appears from: the 
evidence, neither he nor zhe system can be regarded as successful 

The point to be remembered is that the failures of the Contracts 
Branch are no new discovery, they have been known for years, they 
were clearly brought out by the Dawkins Committee, but up to date 
nothing has been done to alter its pernicious mode of procedure 

The army exists for war, but unreadiness to bear the strain of 
conflict is the characteristic of all the War Office machinery, and we 
know that ın the opinion of some people at least this ıs the proper 
state of things Sir H Campbell Bannerman’s views on this head 
are quite clearly laid down in the Report of the Hartmgton Committee 
—he deprecates all previous preparation. It1s just as well to remember 
this at a time when it seems on the cards he might once more be 
placed at the head of the War Office The Treasury supports this view, 
as the instances given ın this article clearly show Now there is no 
doubt whatever that the nation grudges nothing provided it has some 
assurance that money ıs properly spent. That this should be the case 
it 1s necessary that drastic reforms should be introduced into the War 
Office, and the whole of 1ts cumbrous machinery completely remodelled 
Above all is it necessary that its energies should be devoted to 
preparation for war This is rot the case at present, and.1t 1s not so 
because the fundamental principle which underlies the organisation of 
every Foreign Office ıs completely ignored in England On the 
Continent what we call the Intelligence Branch 1s the main part of the 
War Office, and nightly sc It 1s the department which deals with the 
preparation of plans of defence and projects of operation for foreign 
wars, and ıs charged with the mobilisation of the army when war 
breaks out In England it has never been given a proper position 
It has been habitually starved in money supplies for secret service, 
and been denied the staff needed to carry on its work properly There 
1s never any difficulty m getting an :ncrease to other branches of the 
War Office, but this, the main one, ıs never properly treated The 
Treasury can understand the addition of an officer to sign more forms 
or useless letters or to mterfere in somebody else’s work. That ıs 
precisely what it always does itself But that men cam be required 
for organising our fighting strength, for thinking how it should be 
applied, 1s quite past its comprehension. The recent institution of the 
Defence Committee leads to some hope that this intolerable state of 
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things may ultimately be altered, and if this be done it will be largely 
due to the great ability of the present Director of Miltary Intelligence 
and Mobilisation But the change cannot take place until Army 
admunistration is looked on from a totally different point of view 
The first need is to decentralise, to distnbute from the War 
Office among the Army Corps, the Divisions and Bngades, 
nme-tenths of the work at present done there But the fight 
to carry out any such scheme will be a severe one Few of the 
officials at the War Office seem to grasp the most elementary 
prmerple of true government, viz, the delegation of definite duties to 
every one in the mulitary hierarchy, and until this ıs brought home to 
them by a competent Secretary of State there is but faint hope that 
any real progress towards efficiency will be made Certainly up to 
the present date little or nothing has been done ın this direction 

But no amount of War Office reorganisation will be of any avail 
unless the nation sees fit to endow the reformed administration with an 
adequate army The present plan is to have one of insufficient 
numerical strength, and then in time of stress to supplement it by 
hastily raised over-paid regulars who, as General Brabazon says, 
would not stand foz five minutes against European troops Moreover, 
to pay a regular trained and educated soldier 1s 6d per day, and to 
give the untramed man 5s is plainly ndiculous It leads to great’ 
jealousy, and ıt effectually cuts off the supply of men for the Regular 
Army In fact, the system calls to mind a well-known utterance of 
a hundred years ago, “not only has the Right Honourable gentleman 
“not raised an army, but his system makes ıt impossible to do so” The 
climax of absurdity was reached when the Volunteer Companies, who 
were to a great extent trained men, were paid at the rate of Is a day, 
whereas the untrained Yeomanryman was getting five times the amount 

A Commission ıs now sitting on the organisation of the Militia and 
Volunteers It is to be hoped that they will evolve some scheme by 
which our auxiharies may be made really helpful to the Regular Army, 
and so trained that a short embodiment may render them able to take 
the field , but we must go even further, some scheme must be evolved 
by which the whole might of the Empire may be organised for war. 
No cast iron system will be equally adapted to every outlymg portion 
of the King’s dommions, local considerations must be taken into 
consideration, but it surely does not pass the wit of man to devise a 
plan by which every Colony may be able to send its quota of tramed 
men in the hour of danger When this has been done, and not till 
then, can we look upon our Imperial Organisation as complete But 
we must go still further; we must admit like other nations that ıt 1s the 
duty of every man to bear arms, and the youth of the whole Empire 
must be trained to arms No Continental system of conscription is 
required, the rudiments need only be short, but the instruction must 
be universal 

A OF 


PIUS IX. AND LEO XIII. 


OR the first time in the history of the Church two Popes one 

F after the other have reached “the years of Peter” Why 
the reigns of the Popes have until now been so short no one can tell 
But it ıs a remarkable fact that for nearly 2,000 years the average 
duration has been only about seven years And now twice running we 
have had reigns of much greater length Does this point to a change 
in the dealings of Providence with the Papacy and the Church? 
Perhaps it 1s too soon yet to tell But it seems certain that a 
succession of long reigns would have an important effect upon the 
Church Should the Popes in the future have the same expectation 
of Lfe that kings have, which is about twenty years, they could form 
plans for the government of the Church with a fair chance of seeing 
them fulfilled, whereas with short expectation of life either they 
will make no plans or they wili not live to see them executed 

Leo XIII 1s said to have foreseen at the beginning of his reign 
that he had twenty years of life before hm. He was not quite 
accurate, for his reign has beer prolonged much beyond that period 
Still he foresaw that much, and ıt 1s probable that he formed some 
kind of plan to guide him dunng those twenty years 

Pius IX. had no reason that we know of to expect a long reign 
Nor is there much evidence of a plan in his lfe He began as a 
Liberal, he was hailed as such with dehght in the States of the 
Church. But he soon returned to autocracy Then at the end of 
his life he 1s said to have seen that he had pushed autocracy too far, 
yet he would not change, because he wished not to spoil the unity of 
his Pontificate 

The age of Pius IX, as compared with that of Leo XIII, was an 
age of great personalities and events The Pope himself had the 
magnetic qualities without which even truly great men do not appear 
to be great He did everything with éclat And whatever he 
suffered, he suffered with éc/at_ Moreover, his actions and misfortunes 
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weie really great On the one hand he defined Papal Infallibilty 
and assembled a general council, on the other he suffered “ cross upon 
“cross,” and at last lost his temporal power In his time Newman 
came into the Church and Renan left it, the two events happening 
on one and the same day, there was the Oxford movement in 
England, and the Old Catholic movement in Germany, France 
ceased to be the protector of the Church, and Germany declared war 
against ıt, and during the whole of his reign there was a constant 
stream of condemnations of persons and propositions, culminating in 
the publication of the Syllabus which for a time had the appearance 
of an infallible pronouncement The Church was then truly militant 
and aggressive, and the Pope was autocratic and theocratic 

A great change came with Leo XIII His training was diplomatic, 
and diplomacy has been the leaven of his reign There are no 
instances of his making use of the plemtude of papal power He 
never spoke 1nfallibly, he proclaimed no new dogmas, he excom- 
municated no one, he condemned no propositions This dropping of 
the custom of condemning propositions is ın itself a great advance 
towards toleration Catholic wnters no longer need feel that 
nervousness now which is brought on by the lability to bemg pounced 
upon for some unguarded expression The encouragement given to 
ecclesiastical studies by the encyclical on St Thomas Aquinas has 
by this means become a real encouragement Probably Duchesne 
and Loisy and Vigouroux and many other Catholic writers, who have 
done much during this reign to broaden Catholic teaching, would 
have 1emained silent under the old system Unfortunately progress 
has not been unchecked, some books have been condemned and put 
upon the Index, others have been quietly suppressed This was no 


‘doubt inevitable The barners must not be all removed at once It isa 


great thing if the Roman authorities silently recogmse that in the 
past they have put up barners tc stop the stream of learnmg We 
shall see presently that Pope Leo has done a great deal more than 
make this silent acknowledgment Meanwhile—to pursue our 
metaphor—if you dam up a stream the waters are bound to rise 
behind the obstacle and to work out for themselves some other course 
than the natural one This ıs what has happened to ecclesiastical 
learrffng, which is the birthright of the Roman Church For centuries 
1t has been so dammed up by the authorities that only a tiny nvulet 
has been free to run where formerly is was true to say “Fluminis 
“impetus laetificat civitatem Dei” But in the separated churches in 
England and Germany ecclesiastical learnıng has worked out for 
atself a new channel and Catholics, who in forme: ages were the 
teachers of Christendom, have now to sit at the feet of those who 
make a more intelligent use of our own books than we have been 
allowed to make ourselves We see Bishop Creighton, of London, 
taking the lead in Church History, Harnack in the History of Dogma, 
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all the principal writers on the Higher Criticism are outside of the 
Romen Catholic Cauich, and the Councils and the Fathers, as well 
as Scripture and Church Histcry, are better known outside of the 
Church than ın ıt The Inquisition and the Index have pioduced 
the same effects as persecution produced ın the early Church the 
persecuted and the suppressed have gained the victory, and the persecu- 
tors have been vanquished Perhaps some day an ecclesiastical 
Constantine will arise to make learning free m the Church, as 
Constantine the Great made the Church free in the Roman Empire! 

Indeed, we might almost say that Pope Leo was such a Constantine, 
were it not that what reforms he made were made in his extreme old 
age when he had not the strength to see them fully carried out For 
he will be remembered ın history as the Pope who opened the Vatican 
hbrary to students and gave permission to Catholic histonans to 
reveal whatever they found ın ecclesiastical archives, even though it 
should tell against ecclesiastical authonties This ıs the beginning of 
the destruction of party spirit among Christians This permission 1s 
the modern Labarum, 

Ca-dinal Newman in many places in his writings laments over our 
practice of concealing or denying or glossing over unpleasant facts ın 
history for fear of their creating scandal, whereas, as he says, the 
greatest of all scandals ıs this very suppression Cardinal Manning 
took up this view, and, as we see in Purcell’s book, he advised Leo 
XIII to allow history to be written truly, using the following energetic 
words “foraf the Gospels weie to be written nowadays people would 
“leave out the betrayal of Judas and the demal of Peter” The Pope 
in his turn took up this view from Cardinal Manning, and in giving 
to a distinguished historian full liberty to write history without con- 
cealirg anything he made use of the very words just quoted from 
Manning 

Unfortunately the sequel ıs not quite so good as this good beginning 
We do not find as a fact that much has been revealed by Catholic 
historians to the detriment of the authorities ,—I mean in comparison 
with what historians who are not Catholics have revealed But apart 
from this comparison Catholic historians are now much more outspoken 
than they were in the past, although they still lag behind their 
opponents They allow themselves to be outrun in the race, evidently 
they fear to displease the authorities by taking too largely the per- 
mission not to conceal what is derogatory to them 

An amuSing story ıs told that shows how not everybody ın Rome 
1s as willing as Pope Leo was to allow history to be written truly A 
certain student to whom the Pope himself had given a permut to use 
the Vatican library for purposes of research went armed with his 
permit and asked for admission, but was told that the librarian was 
absent that day, when he presented himself fhe next day, the 
particular volumes that he required had been lent out, the third day 
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there was some other excuse, and so on for a fortmght At last he 
asked for an audience to take leave, when the Pope said to him: “ But 
“ you have not had tıme to do anytking yet!” He explamed how things 
were, and the Pope there and then sent for the required volumes and 
gave them to the student and put a room in the Vatican at his disposal, 
and left him there to study as lcng as he liked and to make any 
extracts he liked. J have every rezson to. believe that this story 1s true 
If 1t 1s 1t speaks volumes in favour of the Pope, but it also speaks 
volumes against the other authorities in Rome and against the chances 
of Cathohc histonans For if one who ıs personally known to the 
Pope meets with such difficulties, probably others less fortunate would 
meet with greater difficulties 

Even supposing the above to be apocryphal, we have certain well- 
known facts connected with eccles.astical history which show that our 
historical methods are not trustworthy One of these: may, for 
instance, be seen ın the lessons foz the feast of St Thomas Aquinas, 
as revised under the authority of Pope Leo At the beginning of 
his Pontificate he aimed at promoting devotion to this Saint, and 
among other means to that end he substituted these new lessons for 
those which had been ın use for centuries No doubt he thought that 
they were better than the old ones. Well, the most noticeable change 
in them as that the new lessons say that St Thomas being an infant 
in his nurse’s arms was found by her to be holding a piece of paper 
crumpled up in his hand, she tned to take ıt away from him but 
could not, then his mother came and took ıt away by force and saw 
that the “Hail, Mary” was wntten on it, he cried so much that to 
pacify him she gave him back the paper and he swallowed ıt at once 
to show his future devotion to the Blessed Virgin! This incident 1s 
not found ın the old lessons Was ıt one to introduce as an improve- 
ment? Another mstance, and a more important one, may be seen ın 
a change in the lessons for the feast of Saints Cletus and Marcellinus 
The old lessons said that St Marcellinus, being Pope, offered incense 
to idols and then repenting betook himself to Simnessa, where a 
considerable number of bishops were assembled in council, and con- 
fessed his sin, but the council said to him, “ Judge thyself with thine 
“own mouth, for the first See can be judged by no one” The 
modern lessons say that this Pope “ suffered much from the severity 
“of those who accused him of being too indulgent to those who had 
“fallen into idolatry, and who falsely accused him of having offered 
“incense to idols” Whether Pape Marcellinus offered4fncense to 
idols or not we have now no means of deciding, so we cannot say 
whether the new or the old lessons give the correct account But 
whoever composed the new ones admits that the composer of the old 
ones invented the assertion that the Council of Sinnessa said the See 
of Rome could not be yudged by anyone. And that 1s a very serious 
admission For how are other assertions as to other councils to be 
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trusted? (See Breviary, old and new editions, March 7th and April 
26th.) 

Pope Leo ıs to be credited with another reform which 1s worthy of 
an ecclesiastical Constantine, and that ıs the appointment of the 
Biblical Commission When the Zzmes chronicled this event ıt asked 
whether it was a step towards solving or shelving the question 
Of course much depends upon the amount of hberty allowed to the 
commissioners in pursuing their investigations and in drawing up 
their report Perhaps they may be thwarted as much as or more than 
the historians Pope Leo may have been willing enough, but his 
successor, or the other Roman authonities, may be unwilling to make 
the investigation a realty Pope Leo has done what he could, he has 
appointed the most liberal-minded commissioners Not one lberal- 
minded Catholic writer on Scnptura! subjects has been excluded 
More than this could not be done by way of a beginning The result 
requires time and must depend upon others than Leo XIII 

But whether in the end the quest.on is shelved or solved, there 
remains the admission that ıs imphed ın this appomtment For the 
implication ıs that Biblical questions are still open This is as 
important an admission as the one that ıs implied in the permission to 
write history truly, for the amplication there ıs that up to now we 
have written history falsely If bibhcal questions are not open, why 
was a commission of liberal-minded men appomted to examme them? 
There is no comparison between this commission and the one that was 
appointed to investigate the question of the validity of Anghcan 
Orders For comparatively little depends upon those orders, but 
the whole edifice of dogma depends upon the view that we take of 
Holy Scripture, and not only of Holy Scnpture but of the Councils, 
since they have defined what our view as 

The Roman congregations do not pretend to be infallible, they 
easily condemn any opinion they dishke, and they have in many 
cases revised and reversed their decisions But this ıs the first time 
that an attempt has been made by the highest authority in the Church 
to re-open what cecumenical councils have decided infallibly Shall we 
have to hold in the future that cecumenical councils are on the same 
level as the Roman congregations? These and many simular questions 
are raised by this Biblical Commussion, and ıt 1s no wonder that many 
pious minds have been gravely disturbed by its appomtment 

No Pope has ever made such efforts or ordered so many. prayers 
for the re-M&non of Christendom as Leo XIII It may be that those 
prayers are being heard in an unexpected way Rome has often 
been asked to abate some of her claims She has always refused on 
the plea that she could not surrender the truth but now Pope Leo 
has surrendered the two bases of authoritative or dogmatic teaching 
He has admitted that historical facts have been suppressed, and he 
has declared open the question of the authenticity of Scmpture 
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Various circumstances conspired to make these two questions of 
urgent importance, and so the Pope took this grave step, beg drven 
to it by advice from within and by attacks from without—rresistible 
attacks that made the advice mresistible Frends and foes conspired 
to make him move im this directior., his friends did so because they 
saw that the foes were not to be withstood, and the foes having 
gained this advantage will not be content until they have gamed 
something much greater 

Onginality 1s not a quality that can be attributed to Pope Leo all 
the mportant things done ın his reign were suggested to him by 
others He made Newman a cardmal at the suggestion of the Duke 
of Norfolk, he re-opened the question of Anglican Orders at the 
suggestion of Lord Halifax, he took up the question of re-union from 
Mr Gladstone, he gave leave to write history truthfully at the sugges- 
tion of Cardinal Manning, and he appomted the Biblical Commission 
on account of the pressure of liberal opimon in the Church and of 
hberal learning outside the Church 

Length of reign bears in one way upon a Pope endowed with 
originality, and in another way on one not so endowed It enables 
an original Pope to carry out a plan, and in the opposite case it allows 
the pressure of public opinion to produce some effect on the counsels 
of the papacy Pius IX could never have defined the Infallibility 1f 
he had not reigned long enough to people the episcopal sees with men 
of his own opimons Vague hopes of raising the Roman See so far 
above all sees may have been all that he entertained in the beginning, 
but tıme enabled him to reahse them, probably other Popes before 
him had the same hopes, but none of them had time enough to make 
realities of them We may ask why time was refused to the others 
and granted to Pius IX Was it because the climax had to come 
and because everything was nipe for it ın the 19th century, and not 
before? Thought grows in the Church, and, as everywhere else, it 
progresses very slowly Men knew how to write several thousands 
of years before they learned to print In the Church it took us only 
a httle more than a thousand years to learn that Holy Scripture was 
not written to teach us astronomy But there is this important 
difference between secular and ecclesiastical learning, that secular 
learnmg never pretends to have reached finality, whereas ecclesi- 
astical learnıng thought from the beginmng that further progress was 
quite impossible except in the direction of increasing authority and 
consequently increasing certainty This movement of the 4ncrease of 
authority, like all movements that last dunng many ages, was bound 
not to stop until ıt reached its furthest posstble development 

On the other hand a Pope who is diplomatic, and consequently 
yielding, 1s much more at the mercy of the pressure of public opinion 
in a long reign than in a short one ,—I mean at the mercy of outside 
opmmion For there 1s httle or no pressure on the Pope from inside 
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opinion, since in most cases he dictates inside opimion But outside 
learning has some influence on Catholics, though a long time ıs required 
before any sensible impression is made on them, for by traimng 
they are inclined to despise outside learning, and a still longer time 
1s required before Catholics in their turn can bring pressure to bear 
effectually on the Pope Since the Pope in the ordinary way creates 
or dictates what Catholic opinion shail pe, 1t 1s natural for him to resist 
the opposite process and not easily to allow himself to be influenced 
The average duration of pontificates has been about seven years, and 
that is too short a period to allow of so much resistance to be overcome 
in a matter that progresses so slowly as ecclesiastical learmng. It 
took Pius IX about twenty-four years to attan his ambition of 
defining the Infallibihty, for he was elected in 1846, and the Vatican 
Council came to an end in 1870 And Leo XIII began to make his 
concessions as to history and biblical learning when he had been 
Pope for nearly twenty years he was elected in 1878, and he wrote 
in 1895 the letter Ad Anglos on re-union, which may be called the 
beginning of his concessions Long pontificates bring telling changes, 
sometimes for good, sometimes for evil, but on the whole the good 
will prevail. 

That Pope Leo was amenable to pressure ıs seen in the many 
examples of his giving countenance to opposite views. his encyclical 
on Scnpture favoured the traditional view, his appomtment of the 
Biblical Commission favours the modem view, he revised the rules 
of the Index for Catholic writers, generally giving them greater free- 
dom, but he put greater restrictions on the clergy, obhging them to 
ask an Imprimatur from their own Bishops, as well as from the Bishop 
mm whose diocese publication took place, he encouraged Cathohc 
writers to defend Anglican Orders, but in the end he pronounced 
against their validity, he ordered prayers for re-union, but he granted 
no single concession that the separated churches wished for, he gave 
permission to write history truthfully, but required that the Imprimatur 
should be obtained for the books thus wmitten. In all these cases we 
see the wish to conciliate,—Leo XIII was never zntransigeant —but 
the amount of actual concession was small and involuntary and came 
late ın his reign ‘His own opimons were probably those of Pius IX, 
but his manner of dealing with them was quite different 

Another result of this long pontificate 1s that ıt has brought out the 
poverty of what may be called local Roman thought. Many blunders 
acquire a certain unity and cumulative force through their occurrmg 
m one reign, people naturally think that the Head does not seriously 
disapprove when he permits these things to continue so long 
unchecked. In this reign there has been the Diana Vaughan hoax, 
of which so many in the Vatican were the victims, yet we do not hear 
that anyone has been disgraced on account of it, on the contrary some 
of those who were most grievously taken ın seem to be on the high 
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road to the greater honours Then there was the mare’s nest con- 
cerning the relics of St. Edmund the King, in which case the most 
elementary care would have saved all concerned from ridicule, for 
several Catholic writers had long ago shown those relics not to be 
those of the King, yet they were sent from Toulouse to Rome in 
order that the Pope himself might present them to Cardinal Vaughan 
to be treasured in the new Westminster Cathedral, and they were 
received ın England with all pomp and ceremony only to be proved 
spurious by a Protestant antiquary In the third place we mey 
mention the disavowal by papal authorities of the official organ of the 
Vatican when English Catholics protested against its taking the side 
of the Boers in the South Afmcan war, the explanation given 
was that the Pope was not responsible for anything in that paper 
except for what he communicatec This seems to be on a par with 
the refusal by a hbrarian to admit the man who had the Pope’s permit 
to study in the Vatican hbrary Fourthly there was the sympathy 
with the Antisemites in the Dreyfus case Then there was the com- 
position of a special creed for Mr Mivart to sign, which was, no doubt, 
a proceeding approved in Rome There was also the support given 
for a long tme to the Assumptiomists and the Bon Pasteur nuns In 
the seventh place there 1s the condemnation of Americanism, where 
the Pope set up a figment and called ıt Americanism, and condemned 
the name and not the thng Much the same may be said of the 
condemnation of Liberal Catholicism in England 

Perhaps the greatest blot on Pope Leo’s fame 1s his forbidding the 
Italian Catholics to rally to the Italan Kingdom when he ordered the 
French Catholics to rally to the Republic He condemned the Royalist 
and Imperialist Pretenders, but he remained a Pretender himself in 
Rome One can forgive Pius IX for maintaining his nights to be 
King as wellas Pope But can Leo be forgiven for so plamly imposing 
upon others a duty that he so persistently refused to perform himself ? 
For if the de facto rulers are lawful ın France, they must also be 
lawful ın Italy As long as Pius lived ıt was possible to say that the 
Italan Kingdom was not fully established But could that be said m 
Leo’s time? 

Yet in spite of all these things he will be remembered as a conctla- 
tory Pope. On the whole his influence has been in favour of peace 
in religious and social questions It may be truly said’ that he has 
not embittered or exasperated anyone He leaves no controversy in 
a worse state than he found it; he leaves several in a better state 
Perhaps, like Newman and Manaing, he did not do all that he would 
have wished, but he did all that he thought possible to merit the 
praise that the Church gives to Bishops of saintly lives “Ecce 
“ sacerdos magnus in tempore iracundize factus es- reconciliatio ” 


S AN ENGLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC 


PERSECUTION IN FRANCE TO-DAY 
AND FIFTY YEARS AGO 


HUYSMANS, in his last book, L’Oé/at, utters words of a 

e veracity and sense we rarely find in his co-religionists 

when they write about their cause At the bottom of the clerical 
clamours of the moment, he stoutly affirms, there is a good deal of 
hypocrisy “We claim to-day the hberty we have never granted 
“to others,” Durtal exclaims, “and if to-morrow the wind turned, 
“if one of the sorry vegetables grown in our Catholic kitchen-gardens 
“supplanted Waldeck, we should be far more intolerant than he, and 
“should render him almost sympathetc We worried everyone to 
“death whenever we had a suspicion of authority We are getting 
“it back now, for these things are always paid back Ah, yes, 
“the Catholics deserve all they are getting, and we should repeat 
“this every morning and evemng on our knees before God and man” 
We need not recall the Inquisition nor the Samt Bartholomew to 
be convinced of the truth of this unexaggerated statement We 
need only read the journal and letters of three interesting young 
pupils of the Ecole Normale recording the state of affairs ın France 
fifty years ago when Louis Napoleon ruled as Pnnce-President, and as 
Emperor These three young men, Taine, Prevost-Paradol and Sarcey, 
have the same lamentable tale to tell, a tale of the persecution of hberal 
thought and liberal expression, beside which the hysterically decried 
“persecution ” of the Catholics to-day is a mild interlude of abortive 
tyranny ın what must ın justice be regarded, whatever 1ts drawbacks 
and limitations, as a végeme of exceptional tolerance in French 
history And, as M Huysmans reminds us, in this interlude the 
Catholics are only getting what they deserve, not in the sense even of 
their retrospective dements, but what they have brought upon them- 
selves by determined hostility to the Government, by all the subtle 
proceedings of deliberate bad faith, by calumny and open conspiracy 
If Catholicism ın England meant the preaching of sedition and 
Republicanism, of continual msult to the King and his ministers, we 
may ask ourselves how long it would continue to be as congenial to 
the cultivated classes of Great Britain as at 1s to-day when we hear 
so much of the Catholic Renascence Sedition is none the less 
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offensive to a Government because 1t 1s led by the educated minority, 
by turbulent aristocrats out of ofice and quite eager any day to 
sacrifice their country to their caste, and arrogant Churchmen who 
have in all ages held it to be their mission to domineer over and coerce 
humanity 
There 1s, as even the devout M. Huysmans recognises, every 
justification for the Jacobin outbreak of the hour, every justification 
for a fair measure of repression of Catholic and clerical sedition, but 
what the lbezal-minded person must deplore ıs the lack of temperate- 
ness and tact, the lack of intelligence and good-humour in the 
explosion Here and there, in our party, you will meet with 
cultivated anti-clencals who lament the stupidity and imamity of 
much that is bemg done The Chartreux are not in «themselves 
interesting oz ncble We have hitherto associated them with a 
large lucrative commerce which was not precisely in the spint of 
the Gospels, and the teetotalers are bound to hold them as emissaries 
of evil Still we could willingly have done without the futile 
scandal of a mock siege and surrender on the mountain flank of 
Dauphiné, and religion atself was none the better for the unedifying 
sight of a priest, inflamed by the anti-christian sentiment of clerical 
passion, urging the populace to fall upon an anti-clerical journalist 
and beat him to a jelly, while a Cetholic officer and his men, commis- 
sioned expressly to protect the unfortunate, went further even than _ 
shutting their eyes, for they practically handed their charge over to 
the infuriated mob The scenes ın Brittany, too, could have been 
done without though in the main they were got up by politicians and 
party outsidérs, whose patmotism consists ın pomting shame at their 
country and shouting on the house-tops and in the Press that every 
Frenchman who 1s not of their way of thinking 1s a traitor and a cad 
If it 1s difficult &@ teach individuels to learn from the experience of 
others, ıt ıs not easier to force pclitical parties or races to profit by 
the lessons of history The part: ın power to-day ıs ın no need of 
evidences of the simple fact that any semblance of persecution is 
odious to the modern mind and that there can be no greater mistake 
than that of making one’s enemies interesting But the events of 
the day will prove no lesson for tae future Should a reaction bring 
the Catholics back to office, ıt will noz be the spirit of toleration 
preached by such an emment and liberal Catholic as M Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu that will prevail We shall find ourselves swung 
back fifty years into the state of -hıngs descnbed in the journal and 
letters of these young Normalians I have referred to, and ıt will come 
again to the turn of science, liberal thought, and lay-teaching to be 
proscribed. The men who make the glory of France and of civilised 
letters will be once more sent to taste the air of the Boulevard de 
Gand, as they were in Taine’s youth, and clerical tyranny and 
espionage will triumph until they bring about another Jacobin 
reaction That seems to be the inevitable way of political progress 
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in France A step forward by the progrestiomsts, and two steps 
backward immediately afterwards by the reactionaries Somebody 
must triumph, and somebody must protest National character 1s too 
eager, when roused, to accept the sober fact that change to be effectual 
should be clement, and clemency ımphes gradation Such an istitu- 
tion as the Church of Rome cannot be knocked on the head by a 
handful of ministers, and ıt ıs always dangerous to give the Catholics 
an opportunity of playing the martyr It ıs a rôle they have ın all 
ages thoroughly enjoyed and studied to play to perfection, The 
Inquisition they cheerfully accept as a wise and beneficent measure 
of repression applied to others, and shriek in a hysterical tempest of 
indignation against the Law on Associations, refusing to recognise 
the fact that in the whole tale of claustral power ın France the con- 
gregations never enjoyed or abused such illimitable hberty as they did 
under the Third Republic Their expansion during the previous 
twenty years had really become a grave matter for the country A 
Catholic friend of mine who spent last summer in Poitou came 
back to Paris protesting that “really there are far too many nuns 
“in the provinces” Impossible to count the number of new orders, 
impossible, on any economic or political principles, to justify the 
existence of so many thousands of convents in the land No such 
liberty of expansion and increase was allowed under any monarch, 
and no mention need be made of the stringent rule of the Corsican, 
who imprisoned the Pope and made the bishops march to his orders 

In 1848, Sarcey, then a youth of twenty-one,” woke up to his 
surprise to‘find himself an accomplished Republican - He and his 
comrades delightedly exchanged ‘good-day, citizen,” or “citizen 
“so and so” But Sarcey remamed throughout lfe persistently 
moderate and tolerant, unlike his fanatical friend, Edmond About, 
who yearned to wring the neck of clericalism In these letters About 
1s depicted as brillant and unsteady, ncorrigibly lazy, and astound- 
ingly inspired at critical moments, which explains his unearned 
successes ın examinations His wit and eloquence carried away his 
judges, while Taine’s more seasoned and more intellectual oratory 
left them cold “Tame,” wnes Sarcey, “1s the most abstract mind 
“I know That fellow has systems about everything, his hfe 1s 
“but a long system. He ıs always studying Anstotle and Spmoza, 
“he plunges into them, buries himself in them, finds wit, imagination 
“in them—much good may ıt do him I prefer to believe ıt rather than 
“go and find it out for myself But with him it ıs no affectation, 
“nature has made him so He ıs inexorably logical, and a meta- 
“physician to absurdity In everything he goes back to the principle, 
“or at least what he thinks to be it, and he deduces thence rigorously, 
“inflextbly, with great power of dialectic, the most enormous 
“nonsense He speaks with facility, clearness, elegance, but remains 
“always cold and monotonous He makes us laugh, but that does 
“not prevent him from being worth us all His 1s the widest, 
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“most active and flexible of minds He ıs taken up with a thousand 
“things at once. mathematics, philosophy, history, French and 
“foreign literature, nothing escapes him, he has seen, read, knows 
“everything He works quickly anc well It mght have been feared 
“that his systematic principles would have narrowed his mind, dried 
“up his imagination, but no, he feels keenly and save for a slight 
“pedantry of form he writes prettily In every way he is certainly the 
“first of our section He ıs not mach cared for because he ıs not 
“compamonable and his opinions rather repel everybody They say 
“he has not much heart, but I dare swear to the contrary” Tame, 
like About, Sarcey, Prevost-Paradol and other distinguished 
Normalians, was a fierce anti-clerical and opponent -of the Prince- 
President. In those days seditious cries were a more perilous form 
of distractson than nowadays A group of fiery young “intellectuals ” 
had only to shout on the stairs of the Ecole Normale “Long live the 
“Republic,” to cast their professors into convulsions of terror, and the 
dignified and eminent Vacherot complains of the harmless outbreak 
“with sorrow and despair” Even such a puerile incident as that might 
have brought about Vacherot’s dismissal Because the same young 
rebels dared to profess contempt of Bossuet, and ardent admuration 
for Voltaire, their beloved director, M. Dubois, was disgraced. M 
Combes has not yet bethought himself of the necessity of deposing 
a head of a state college of professors because of a general admiration 
for Bossuet ın his college, nor has any particular form of torture been 
applied to M Brunetiére, that divine’s unwearied apologist About 
and Tame in two brilliant discourses attacked Bossuet, and their 
director was instantly struck down Sarcey gives a touching picture of 
the director’s farewell to the School he loves and where he is loved 
Montalembert has named his successor, which is a guarantee of a 
certain decency an the inquisitonal rég:me established, a certain 
semblance of hberty It is bad enouzh, but ıt might have been worse. 
The Catholic party 1s not loved at the cole Normale, but as Sarcey 
naively says, “outside religious questions we get on with them well 
“enough, after all, they are comrades” 

Newspapers are forbidden, but they are smuggled in and read 
during the recreations, the administration feignmg blindness But the 
Government has resolved to reform the School, and appoint a 
commission headed by Monseigneur Dupanloup, he institutes a 
composition in moral aptitude as a check to the “ mauvazs esprits” 
Students of suspected opimons are struck off the list of competitors, 
for no other reason than their so-called lack of moral aptitude Going 
to mass 1s a good mark, a lift to advancement, and the result is 
that Catholicism is detested at the School “ About,’ wntes 
Sarcey, “can’t bear the sight of a Catholic,” and Barnave (the 
Catholic student and defender of the Inquisition) says when he sees 
About he wants to pounce upon him and strangle him, convinced 
“that he would thus be rendering a service to religion” When one 
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of them discovers that Fénelon accuses Bossuet of revealing the 
secrets of confession (an accusation brovght against a popular Jesuit 
in a polstical affair in our own recent times) there is a battle between 
the two parties Again the reactionaries attack their advanced comrades 
for visiting George Sand and Proudkon The Uxzvers Catholique 
publishes a tissue of infamous lies about Michelet, and Sarcey 
exclaims “Really, it 1s only Catholics who can calumniate a man with 
“such revolting impudence” This is an exclamation I have often, 
with jusuce, heard here to-day in criticism of the monstrous calumnies 
of Liberals and Repubhcans and Socialists propagated by the 
Catholic party and their nationalist fnends Consternation reigns in 
the School when the news comes of Vacherot’s brutal dismissal 
“for having written ın a book of pure science, which could only be 
“read by a hundred persons ın Europe, that he was not a Catholic” 
Sarcey commeuts thus “ The two first volumes brought him the Cross 
“of Honour, he was dismissed for the third, if he writes a fourth, he 
“will be named Minister of Public Instruction When he comes to 
“take farewell of the students, Taine, as their mouthpiece, says that 
“in him freedom of thought, then own future, and above all their 
“affections, are attacked” Sarcey paints his attitude as admirable 
in its sorrow and indignation, his speech was of an incomparable 
dignity and gravity Not a bitter word, not a recrimination. “ Accuse 
“no one,” he cries, “1t 1s the misfortune of our times Strive to teach 
“the French what liberty is, and meanwhile maintan always and 
“ everywhere a perfect prudence without forfeiting anythıng of your 
“digmty” Many of the students wept, and Sarcey asks how it was 
that twenty years of service, an irreproachable lite, a known prudence 
that the students regarded almost as a weakness, a great talent, a 
scientific name, an unassailable reputation as an honest man and a good 
man, could not defend Vacherct from the rancour of the Jesuit party 
What Catholic professor to-day has been deposed for announcing 
his faith ın a serious book? The petty persecution of free-thought 
ıs so incessant that Jules Simon tells his students to remember that 
they have to do with a most ill-disposed Board who will seize the 
slightest pretext to restrict them. 

Taine and Sarcey, when they leave the Ecole Normale and start 
their professional career, Taine at Nevers and Sarcey at the Lycée 
Bonaparte, are victims of the same treachery on the part of their pupils. 
A pupil accuses Sarcey of praising Robespierre and his revolutionary 
principles, because Sarcey objected to his pupils crying “ Long live 
“Henn V, inferring that an objection to a Royalist cry imphed an 
admiration of Robespierre Another pupil denounced Taine as 
having praised Danton, which was just as false an accusation, and 
Tame paid for the silly he with disgrace Those were assuiedly 
pleasant times! At any rate we have nothing to match them now 

We have seen something of the point of view of the most common- 
place of our three Normalians with zegard to the state of things that 
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preceded the iniquitous coup d'état of Lows Napoleon Let us now see 
that of the most eminent of the three, reserving our last consideration 
for the most charming, the most seductive and brillant, Prevost-Paradol 
Taine, unlike About or Sarcey, had no fixed political prejudices He 
writes to Prevost-Paradol in 1849: “All forms of government are in 
“themselves indifferent and only borrow legitimacy from the nation’s 
“acceptance” He cannot vote fcr any one “because he does not 
“know what would be best for France,’ and because “he knows too 
“httle of the merits, probity, opinions of each candidate to choose 
“between them” In political life he only sees a chaos of contra- 
dictory judgments that leave him ın complete doubt His pre- 
occupations are rather philosophical than political, and for these he 
pays dearly, finding himself refused as agrégé for a treatise on 
Bossuet which was not considered by the Board “ convenable,” — 
according to one of the judges :t was “too elevated for a college 
“audience ”—a droll reason for rejection! He bears his disappoint- 
ment well, and goes gaily off to teach philosophy in the college of 
Nevers for the modest salary of £48 a year He ıs so contented, his 
needs are so small, that he declares himself passmg mch on such an 
mcome He visits the authorities and finds them stupid, all except 
the aimoner, and him he describes as a rascal “We will help one 
“another, we will warn one another,” says this individual to the 
lofty young professor, “for mstance, you will let me know if any 
“of your pupils are irreligiously inchned” Tame is aghast Away 
from his beloved Ecole Normale he 1s forlorn He writes to Prevost- 
Paradol “I have been spoiled by the School We shall never find 
“it elsewhere The delight of feeling about one young, open, 
“audacious minds, excited by studies and perpetual contact, is for 
“ever lost Arrived at a certan age, one becomes set ın one’s 
“ideas and habits, one ıs governed by opinion and interest One 
“seems to think, to feel, but one only really remembers petrifaction 1s 
“fatal If death were not there to freshen up this race, ideas would 
“not advance a step, and we should still be building pyramids like the 
“Egyptians” Wniting of the Prmce-President, he says “It is 
“clear he 1s going to take on royal powers under Republican form 
“The country 1s with him The democrats have been harassed and 
“pursued for the past two years France for sixty years has been in a 
“perpetual swing, oscillating from monarchy to a republic, from liberty 
“to authonty It will continue for some time yet We are too much and 
“too little democratic to allow either the one or the other, but liberal 
“thought gains every day No doubt after seven or eight revolutions it 
“will be mistress altogether Sick on account of monarchy in the last 
“century, we are in this convalescent, but with relapses, and 1t will only 
“be inthe next century that we shall recover Let us be patient Our 
“children will be happier than we’ Bonaparte he does not find 
worse than the rascals who abet him. But being young, he believes 
in the saving national power of science, literature, education and 
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progress “Bonaparte,” he continues, “it 1s quite clear, will lean 
“upon the clergy First his uncle’s memory, then the need of 
“having on his side this the most pewerful of bodies in France He 
“will bring to bear against ideas all that ıs immucal to them the brutal 
“discipline of the army, the egoism and cowardice of landed pro- 
“pnetors, country legends, the great smotherer the clergy The 
“epaulette will protect the soutane” The coup d'état he takes 
philosophically “This power, illegiumate to-day, will be legitumate 
“to-morrow, ratified by six milhons of votes,” and to his sister he 
wntes “You know M Bonaparte, violating his oath, has confiscated 
“public hberty and killed those who defended the law The Rector 
“(a priest) sent us two days ago the following circular to sign The 
“undersigned functionanes of public mstruction at Nevers declare 
“that ‘they adhere to the measures taken by M le Président on 
“í December 2nd, and offer him the expression of their gratztude and 
“< respectful devotion’ My colleagues had the impudence to sign it 
“T refused, not wishing to begin my career as professor by an act of 
“ cowardice and a lie Charged to teach respect for the law, fidelity 
“to oaths, the worship of eternal Right, I should be ashamed to 
“approve of perjury, usurpation and assassinations” He awaits 
dismissal and exile, “the Government loving hberty, would naturally 
“wish to fortify him in virtue by relieving him of all temptation” 
But instead of gong to taste the air of the Boulevard de Gand, he 
decides to recognise the elect of the nation, while maintaming the 
hatefulness of his action ‘Seven millions of votes do not justify 
“his perjury,” he tamely writes, “but give him the nght to be 
“obeyed” There 1s no stuff of the hero ın Tame, he has of youth 
only its years, nothing of its rashness, of its generosity ‘and 
enthusiasm nothing In the face of tyranny reason does not forsake 
hım “The Emperor of Russia may say, I am the only intelligent 
“man of my States, therefore it 1s my will and not that of my subjects 
“that must reign The Catholics say, Truth alone abides with us, 
“therefore our will ıs mistress Espionage and calumny reign, 
“T am marked as damnable, and possibly they will kick me out of 
“literature as they have kicked me out of philosophy To-day 
“politics and office are open cnly to servility ” His correspondence 
1s stopped, and he laughs, “What pretty conspirators we are! 
“ Anatole’s maunderings and my syllogisms are to blow up the 
“Government” At least M Combes does not intercept the corre- 
spondence of lads of twenty-one But Taine has no fancy for what 
he aptly calls the “silly trade of martyr” A scamp of sixteen, an 
aristocrat, to avenge the slight of bemg last in his class, accuses him 
of having praised Danton His other pupils want to thrash this 
“Escobar ın swaddling clothes,” bu: the calumny tells Tame 1s 
sent to Poitiers with a threatening missive from the Mimster of Public 
Instruction to teach him the educational way he 1s expected to go 
He ıs obliged to ask permission to allow a pupil to read Les 
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Provinciales The news from Paris is lamentable  Vacherot 1s 
compelled to give lessons, Jules Simon earns his bread by 
working for Hachette and giving lessons, Caro is refused by the 
Faculty, and all that 1s distinguished an France 1s exiled or “ pulling 
“the devil by the tail” There are two kinds of science, he remarks, 
the real, which 1s put at the bottom of a well, sent to Cayenne or 
confined to a garret in the neighbourhood of St Jacques, the other, 
the virtuous, patented, privately despised, loudly praised, which awards 
to princes the name of Protector of Letters Vacherot ıs beggared 

“Tt is an axiom truer than those of geometry that. the sole method of 
“ getting on in this world 1s not to deserve it” At the School everything 
is changed silence in the refectory, in the classrooms and dormitories 
Themes and versions accumulate to prevent reading, three-fourths 
of the books aze refused at the library, nothing of the old liberty and 
wild youthfulness of the students He discovers that there were 
secret notes against him even then, and his continuous disgraces were 
the results of his old conversations “I am proscribed,” he laments 

The clerical party to-day screams from the house-tops its abhorrence 
and indignation at what it calls tke system of dilation practised 
by the Jacosins and freemasons Why cannot it be honest 
and accept that system as one of the consequences of its own 
protracted rule? I can recall my own experiences in a French 
convent when I was a girl If two girls were seen walking together, 
a nun sent a third to join them in fnendly fashion, share in their 
conversation and carry back to her a report of ıt I myself often got 
into trouble through the distorted report of some remark of mine 
Years after I gave lessons ın a French missionary convent on a remote 
Greek isle, and there was a parlour-boarder there, a weak-headed 
Levantine of about twenty-two She asked leave to accompany me 
on some of my walks and excursions about the isle, and she assured 
me that after each walk the Superioress sent for her and made her 
repeat every word of our conversation Once I passed the Community 
room, the door of which was ajar, and saw the unfortunate on her 
knees ın front of the Supenoress beng catechised as to what we had 
said the evening before, walkmg up and down the grounds Why 
should we wonder that a taste for such methods lngeis long 
in a people even after the clerical rule which invented ıt has ceased 
to sway the majority? 

Sarcey in his journal records a prefect’s proclamation “I shall 
“punish rigorously all those who strive to prevent the voters 
“from voting for the Government candidate” This ıs how 
they went on m 1852 under Lous Napoleon There are 
excellent Fiench people who desire to see this state of things 
restored “Meanwhile,” he adds, “persecutions continue We are 
“in a state of siege, and everybody known to be Republican 1s hunted 
“away” Ten departments were in a state of siege, and 500 illegal 
arrests were made The professors returned to the spirit of the 
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Middle Ages, and the Un:versity became a sort of seat of propaganda 
There was, of course, the humorous side of persecution An official 
decree ordered all professors to shave As Sarcey cries —“ Onr 
“beards prevented Bonaparte from sleepmg” One recalcitrant 
professor was threatened with 1mmediate dismissal if his moustache 
were not shaved off within two hours, whereupon Sarcey wrote off a 
jocose and satirical protest to the mimster, for which he was disgraced 
and exiled to Brittany “Nattre,” he wrote, “has given me a visage 
“so puffed when it is not lengthened by a beard, a skin so sensitive 
“to cold and steel, she has hollowed in the middle of my chin such 
“a queer dimple, that she cannot have foreseen the ministerial 
“decree leave me this first ornament of man, which all antiquity 
“wore, that wise antiquity that held the word deardless to be an 
“unpardonable insult, that beard which of old made the philosopher, 
“or at least served him as sign, and adorned the fathers of the Church 
“and the saints of the desert that beard which has crossed the 
“ whole of the Middle Ages and which we find on the lips of the great 
“ Bossuet, of which a poet has said that all-powerfulness ıs on its 
“side,” etc The letter was held to be a scandalous mockery of the 
powers that be, and the Rector writing of it to the minister says 
“This young man, whose tendencies are of the worst kind, has been 
“wanting gravely in subordination and respect for hierarchy, and I 
“insist on an immediate change and an inferior post ın a communal 
“school” “How,” wntes Edmond About to the disgraced one, 
“could you think proper to be witty at a tıme when nobody ıs witty, 
“when the highest functionaries give the example of stupidity, when 
“the Emperor ıs a cretin, and France behaves like a beast of 36 
“ millions of paws, and you hoped to escape dismissal?” 

In the upper rank of French journalism there 1s no more curiously 
seductive figure than the briliant and charmmg Prevost-Paradol 
M Gréard, the Academician who was his schoolfellow and best loved 
friend, writes of him in his mteresting study (Hachette) “I 
“see him still as on the day of our mutual entrance (to the Ecole 
“Normale, 1849) with his slim figure, his proud and elegant bearing, 
“his ardent gaze, his physiognomy depicting every change with an 
“ expressive mobility, I can hardly say what mixture of haughtiness and 
“abandon, of restrained vigour and sparkling youth, of precocious 
“oravity and caressing grace which even then gave him a kind of 
“authority, and so much charm He was the hving image of 
“distinction, he had ‘that certain air’ Rochefoucauld speaks of, 
“which manifestly promises great thmgs” What it promised Tame 
with terrible foresight divined in that same year when he wrote to 
Prevost-Paradol “Your letter, saddens me, I see im it the most 
“ardent soul, the most generous and devoted of hearts, gifts of mind, 
“of logic, of style, all that makes man the most amiable, estimable, 
“capable of bemgs And what for? For thy misfortune See, 
“my friend, how unhappy thou art even now, how much this ardour 
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“for action, this sensuousness of desires, this thoughtless eagerness 
“wandering on all sides, weaken thy body, thy will and thy thought 
“With me thou hast sounded scepticism and brought back a poison 
“which will blight for evermore our beliefs, and has no other remedy 
“than absolute science Thou wilt none of it, and I swear to thee 
“the malady will pursue thee into thy most passionate efforts It 1s 
“not with impunity that we taste such food The mind soars too 
“high to content itself with the attractions that captivate men Unless 
“you destroy yourself, you will always feel contempt of those you 
“will associate with, and doubt of opimions founded on mere pro- 
“babilities” Twenty-one years later, Prevost-Paradol, named at 
forty plenipotentiary at Washington, shot himself, and the boat he 
crossed the Atlantic in carried back his remains to France Many 
' explanations of his suicide have been given, but the most probable 
is the telegram he received on gomg ashore at New York announcing 
the declaration of war between France and Germany He had only just 
renounced his attitude of “rebellious subject” to the Emperor and 
was rewarded for his tardy adherence by the post of ambassador, and 
to see the action which denied his whole rebellious past crowned 
by a disaster turned his head, already weakened by the excessive heat 
of an American summer, and in a moment of desperation he wrote 
on an envelope those striking lines to the minister he replaced, who 
had not yet left Washington “Je me tue Revenez et restez, 
“P-Paradol” Must we regret the wild action, asks M Gréard, and 
quotes Preyost-Paradol’s own lines upon the premature death of 
de Tocqueville: “Why pity me? My heart beat too eagerly, I 
“loved too much, desired too much, suffered too much, beitso! But 
“that ıs what I call Irving, and ın exchange for these emotions which 
“in tearing us to pieces, lift us, what matter to me long days? A few 
“days more for a few thoughts less do not seem desirable tome To 
“each one his destiny here below, ! envy that of no one, and deserve 
“that none shall deplore mine, since my life, though short, my task, 
“though unfinished, recommend me for ever to worthy people” 
Prevost-Paradol is one of those whose charm 1s so much greater than 
thew accomplished works that even to-day his reputation is still a 
‘matter of hearsay © Who was this brilliant and distinguished lad? 
The son of a well-known actress of the Comédie Française, who, 
when he was nine, was compelled through illness to leave the stage, 
and after five sad years of suffermg died The son, who loved his 
mother and was proud of her, added her name to that he bore by 
egal but not by natural nght His first study at the Ecole brought 
‘from one of the judges the exclamation, “ Gentlemen, a great writer 
“is borntous” He wrote with such a natural polish that, as M Gréard 
tells us, once when there was given, as a subject for composition, one of 
“Vauvenargues thoughts: “Lucidity 1s the varnish of masters,” the 
students had not got their ideas well together before Prevost-Paradol 
*had rolled off four exquisite pages, upon which the most finished 
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glance could not even discover a grain of dust He seized everything 
without effort and with masterly intuition He wondered at About’s 
marvellous brillancy, but did not care for him, he esteemed Sarcey’s 
sagacity, tact and nerve, he enjoyed the wit of Paul Albert, but his 
two school affections were given to Taine and Gréard Sainte-Beuve 
and Balzac were his literary idols, and Spmoza, Fourer and 
Proudhon were his chosen thinkers But there was as little of the hero 
about him as about Sarcey and Tame He had his opinions, but he 
had no mnd to play the martyr “We are not bound to furnish a 
“useless example,” he writes in 1851, “ we whom the State holds by 
“the chains of indispensable salaries’ The rule of Catholicism 
cames with it antisemitism, and two notable Jewish youths of 
the school are ostracised because of their race, and one of them in 
desperation flings himself into the Seme Prevost-Paradol 1s unhappy, 
and cries, “Hypocrisy or destitution!” and feels that all the old 
ties with the schcol are broken He begins to write free-thinking 
and satirical articles under the names of Lous Brégan and Lucien 
Sorel, and in a modest chamber in the Rue du Cherche-Midi spends 
his vacation on a study of Beznadin de Samt-Pierre which was to 
bring him an Academy pnze He writes to Gréard on the day of 
victory “Victory! I have won the prize in entirety, alone! You 
“understand? Can you stand me a dinner at the Palais Royal? I have 
“ just sixpence” There ıs nothing on earth more deliciously touching 
than the poverty of brilliant and good-humoured youth, which takes 
it all in the way of experience and can make an excellent joke of it 
His love-marriage at twenty-two and the bright, courageous manner 
am which he faces accumulated domestic troubles—a destitute father, an 
ailmg wife to be supported and encouraged by his work and good 
spirits, exile from Paris, troubles with servants—complete the attractive 
figure this gifted young fellow makes “He who has not seen Prevost- 
“ Paradol,” writes Gréard, “beside the cradle of a dying child, at the 
“bedside of a wife worn with suffering, and helping to her last breath 
“his mother’s old housekeeper with che most devoted care, has not 
“completely known him” His intellectual work does not prevent him 
from looking after his household ın the most minute and touching details 
He adores his httle girl, and on returning home after a short journey 
he writes to M Ludovic Halévy “JI fall here upon sorrow My poor 
“wife suffers horribly Poor, dear woman! the courageous companion 
“of my worst days, who has sustamed and encouraged me with a 
“naive and admirable faith in the future Her atrocious suffermg 
“is unjust But there ıs compensation a little broken voice coming 
“from a little bed cries, ‘Who is there?’ and my little angel Lucy 
“isin my arms It is the greatest happiness one can feel in this 
“world, and without it hfe has no sense or value” Here are 
lines from a young father, charmmg enough to win pardon for more 
errors than are laid to the account of Prevost-Paradol 

He was now twenty-seven, a ripened politician and pamphleteer, an 
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esteemed contributor to the Revue des deux Mondes and the Journal 
des Débats, both then in their glory Armer les passions nobles was 
his proud device, and oddly enough at this period, m the leisure 
politics and journalism left him, he forestalled Stevenson Did 
Stevenson ever read Mon amı Hermann, or is ıt a curious literary 
coincidence that he should have reproduced unconsciously Prevost- 
Paradol’s idea in “Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde”? Hermann ıs a 
famous university student vowed to the search of truth and good, 
amiable and irreproachable, who speaks of himself with an mexplic- 
able melancholy At night his soul leaves his German body to 
inhabit in Australia that of a ruffian of the worst kind called Parker, 
who falls from vice to crime Parker ıs hanged—the very same hour 
Hermann is found dead Prevost-Paradol asks, like Stevenson “Are 
“we not all a queer mixture of Hermann and Parker, to-day Hermann, 
“to-morrow Parker, sometimes both together, so mingled and mobile 
“are the motives of our actions, so wavermg and diverse are we, so 
“profoundly tangled in our souls are good and evil?” 

In those days, we know, the freedom of the Press did not exist in 
France In our days one could wish there were some limit to ıt 
To-day the infamous Nationalist Press can daily inform its readers, 
fed upon the most scandalous lies, that the Ministers in office nightly 
roll dead drunk under the table (an all probability the drink 1s 
mineral water), that they rob the country and maintam harems at the 
expense of the State, and cover them with the vilest invective and a 
revolting filth m nicknames  Prevost-Paradol ıs warned in the 
Débats to sheathe his sword in myrtle leaves, to pierce with an 
invisible pomt “Yes,” he indignantly cries, “I know it and make 
“use of this mi§erable art, but I feel its burden, and no one will ever 
“know how I disdain it, how I wish I could have been born in a time 
“when I mght have ignored ıt” But on the other hand he admitted 
the charm of striving to suggest all that might not be said, an art he 
possessed in a superlative degree “How delicious to count and 
“weigh one’s words, to thrust in the needle delicately, to adjust with 
“careful taps Long live oppression, to give all its resources and 
“value to thought, to instruct us in restrained force, in studied shades, 
“in laconic and steeled contempt How favourable ıs this general 
“silence The shouters are mute It needs a metallic, harsh, vibrant 
“voice, full of fine and mordant intonations” His the gift of playing 
with irony, “that last asylum, that last dignity of the weak and the 
“ oppressed, indomitable and unseizable irony, which little by little 
“ dissolves the haughtiest dominations” Elsewhere he describes the 
times as those “ when the smile of the honest man is the only voice 
“left to public conscience” He defines the good of democracy thus 
“A peoples sole worth lies in its elect The good of a democracy 
“1s that ıt incessantly brings forth this elect from its own bosom It 
“is its honour and its salvation” This sort of writing, unfortunately, 
no longer appears in the French Press He believed in the necessity 
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of separating the Church from the State, but he was a true Liberal, 
and held that the conscience of a people should not be wounded by 
any attack on its ancient beliefs What he preached was individual 
and collective action m national regeneration He would have rejoiced 
in General André’s new measure of two years’ military service, the same 
for all without that favour or dispensation which widely exists under the 
three years’ service, and many a reform to-day may be traced to his 
France Nouvelle “It 1s step by step,” he wisely writes, “that great and 
“lasting conquests are achieved, we are too much inclined to disdain 
“this method of advancing along the road of progress, which 1s the only 
“means of remainmg upon ıt Now we fold our arms, waiting for 
“the return of the golden age, now we rush to re-establish it in a 
“day How many punishments and humiliations must we undergo 
“before we shall be cured of this excess of resignation and this excess 
“of hope?” His articles were the event of the day, and he composed 
them on the way to his office, whilst reading all the papers he 
purchased at different kiosques, and talking: brilhantly toa frend Force 
and integrity completed the character of this amazingly gifted creature, 
who was called the prince of youth and hailed as the adviser of age 
At thirty-six he was received by Guizot into the Academy, and he 
records his first interview with the Emperor humorously, describing 
himself as the Rebel Subject But he was not an irreconcilable, he 
only asked for liberty, the good and’ prosperity of France, and he 
ralhed to the Empire but to find he had rallied to a doomed régzme 
He was far enough away from the finer mood which prompted him to 
write after the coup d'état, “Never were lies more numerous spread, 
“nor a more immense mystification organised by any government 
“never did such silence smother more indignation and disgust” He 
admits even then that he is no hero, for he does not intend to resign 
his post though he ıs serving a State fcunded: on violence and perjury, 
but if all honest men resigned there would not remain a decent 
functionary under “this band of traitors” M Combes’ mmistry are 
the so-called traitors of our times The Débats has not yet refined 
his pen down to exquisite and subtle suggestion, and so we hear 
valiantly of munisterial condottier1 and bankrupts, and France 
decapitated of her great men and deprived of her honest sons, given 
over to the idiocy of the lower classes and the baseness of intriguers 
But he ends as an Academician, on excellent terms with Montalembert, 
Louis Veuillot, Monseigneur Dupanloup and the Comte d’Haussonville 
It 1s idle to conjecture the attitude of such men as Tame and 
Prevost-Paradol if they were alive to-day Probably their intellectual 
Liberalism would be affronted by many a futile and tactless proceeding, 
but they would be compelled to admit that beside the wholesale and 
unjustifiable persecutions of their youth, this justifiable and provoked 
outbreak of anti-clericalism 1s a very mld affair indeed ‘ 
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I MACEDONIA, BULGARIA AND THE POWERS 


HE Macedonian honors have reached a pomt at which every 
T change connotes an improvement, and far-reaching changes 
may have already begun to take place before these pages are in print 
For the turning point seems to have been reached The Powers can do 
much by terrozisation, but there is a lmt even to their influence And 
they have bent the bow so far that it threatens to break ın two places, 
‘and the result will be that their selfish >olicy will be defeated On 
the one hand the Revolutiomists, if abandoned by Bulgaria, are resolved 
to sell their lives and the lives of their people more dearly than even 
the Turks have any idea of, and on the other hand the Government 
of the Principality of Bulgara, if abandoned by the Powers, 1s 
determined to obey the voice of humamity rather than commit the 
crime of fratricide for the sake of an encouraging word from Russia 
and Austria who are playing their own political game If Christendom 
will not put an end to the seemingly endless tale of sickemng 
atrocities, Bulgaria will, and if she too were to agree to connive at the 
fiendish system of extermination now pursued in Macedoma, then the 
msurgents will heap Pelion upon Ossa and, ın a sense unknown to 
ex-President Kruger, “stagger humanity” That ıs the situation at 
the moment of writing, and my vouchers for its correctness are the 
Pnme Minister of Bulgaria on the one hand, and the chief of the 
Inner Revolutionary Committee of Macedonia, Doctor Tatartsheff, on 
the other I discussed the matter with each of these representative 
men at great length and that is the gist of the communications which 
they imparted to me 
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STATEMENT MADE BY THE INSURGENT CHIEF 


Dr Chr.sto Tatartsheff 1s ın point of physique the beau zdéal of a 
man Tall, well-built, simewy and cheerful, he seems boin for 
command His authority among the insurgents of his native country 
is undisputed And withal he is as humane as he ıs brave and has 
devoted his life to the service of the sick and suffering In the course 
of conversation he requested me to deliver a message from his 
countrymen of Macedonia to the people of England, the gist of which 
1s as follows —“ The Christian people of Macedoma are among the 
“most peaceful, frugal and hard-working in the world They have 
“ given signal proof of these qualities by the patience with which they 
“endured Turkish misrule for a quarter of a century The Scotsmen 
“of the Balkans ıs an epithet which m:ght aptly be given to them. 
“They care nothing for politics, despise mere demagogues, and ask 
“only to be allowed to work and to possess a reasonable part of the 
‘fruits of their labour Nothing more than this Europeans talk of 
“annexation, separation or autonomy, but they exaggerate Those 
“demands do not emanate from us What we ask is what no 
“monarch but a Scourge of God would deny us security for hfe and 
“property So long as we had even an approach to them we rejected the 
“appeals of agitators from without and kept the peace We revolted 
“only when Turkey, in order to solve the question radically, set about 
“exterminating the whole population § Extermmation gave the 
“Sultan peace in Sassoon and in Od Servia too It would be equally 
“effective ın Macedonia, but we shall try hard to hinder it” I then 
pronounced the magic words, “the balance of crimmnahty,” whereupon 
Tatartsheff answered very quietly “Acts which are inexcusable have 
“doubtless been committed and we all deplore them and the 
“provocation that produced them But do not speak of the balance 
“of crminahty without having first carefully perused the official 
“consular reports, and more particularly those of your Consul in 
“Salonica Whenever they see the hght, the phrase ‘balance of 
“ criminality’ will read like the etymology of Zucus a non lucendo 

“It 1s morally wrong to assassinate the Bashi-Bazooks But if a 
“horde of human devils were to set about burmmg the towns and 
“villages of an Anglo-Saxon people, torturing their inhabrtants, 
“v:clating their women and young children, would your Anglo-Saxons 
“be able to curb their passions and carry out the ethical laws which 
“are now so ghbly quoted? There ıs a wild beast ın every human 
“breast and it has been aroused in ours The insamty of despair 
“knows no law Europe has encouraged Turkey to drive us thus 
“sane, and ıs now shocked at the result. But its fruts may be 
“more teznble still Our people, goaded to madness at the sight of 
“their sisters, wives and children bestially tortured to death, have 
“indeed done indefensible deeds, but then they are not masters of 
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“themselves Would the Anglo-Saxons be more self-restrained in 
“our place? Is it m accordance with morahty for Christendom to 
“connive at, nay, encourage the Turks to leave the armed insurgents 
“unharmed while domg to death every man, woman and child in the 
“province and burning all the v-llages on the way? The Christian 
“Powers are acting thus calmly, deliberately, in cold blood They 
“have no provocation and feel no remorse We have been driven 
“mad, and if the system of extizpation be persisted in there is no 
“enormity from which maddened human nature will recoil” I quoted 
those words of Dr Tatartsheff to a well-known Englishman who had 
witnessed some of the less horr-ble scenes enacted by the Turks in 
Macedonia, and he exclamed “Were I in their place I would have 
“had even less self-restraint than the most violent of the insurgents” 


THE BULGARIAN PRIME MINISTER 


General Petroff, the Bulgarian Mimister-President, enjoys the reputa- 
tion of bemg one of the best officers of the army of the Principality, 
and one of the least political of public men there And for both those 
reasons he was selected by Prince Ferdinand for a mission which no 
leader of the chief political parties would or could accept to make 
direct overtures to Turkey, to disavow the insurgents, and to arrange 
a modus vivend2 which would have enabled the Macedonian Christians 
to eke out a not wholly unbearable existence The Russophile party, 
headed by M Daneff, had had an opportunity of putting its principles 
to the test of experence, and had succeeded for a time in holding the 
Bulgarian sympathisers with the insurrection ın check One of the 
latter, Mikhailovski affirms thet he and his friends were induced to 
keep silence by the assurance given him by M Daneff that Count 
Lamsdorff had expressly, but secretly, promised to intervene 
Anyhow, when it had become obvious that the Powers were bent on 
giving Turkey a free hand to “reform” the whole population out of 
existence, Bulgarian public opmion clamoured for an active policy in 
Macedonia, and the Prince found himself placed in a most awkward 
and indeed dangerous position: for to risk war mht be to stake the 
independence, or at any rate the puiosperity, of Bulgaria, while io 
co-operate with the Powers against the Bulgarians of Macedonia, 
might provoke serious troubles in the Principality Ferdinand, 
however, found a very convenient way out of the difficulty he formed 
a Cabinet out of the remnants of the Stambuloff party, and gave them 
General Petroff as President The policy of the country was then of 
course that of men who composed the Government—Turkophile. 
General Petroff, who 1s nothing 1f not energetic, at once sent a delegate 
to Constantinople to treat with the Porte, he discountenanced the 
insurgents, arrested some of taer chiefs, dispersed bands which were 
crossing the frontier, and submitted a very moderate plan to the Sultan, 


See 
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the acceptance of which would have shelved the problem 1f ıt did not 
solve it The proposals were non-political M Petroff recognised 
the difficulty of Turkey’s position, and made due allowance for the 
Sultan’s limitations Hence he excluded autonomy and representative 
mstitutions from his programme and asked only that the Christians 
should enjoy in reality such protection as the laws of the Ottoman 
Empire theoretically extend to them But Abd-ul-Hamid welcomed 
the Envoy and rejected his overtures He declined to insert the thin 
edge of the wedge into his European possessions, preferring to solve 
the question once for all by killing of the people of the disturbed 
provinces Intervention would then cease effectually, and a new lease 
of existence would be accorded to the Ottoman Empire And having 
bowed out the Bulgarian he set about executing his plan of campaign 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S VIEWS 


With the failure of this last experiment all hope seemed at an end, 
and with the initial success of the Sultan’s project of extermination, 
despair and its concomitant recklessness took hold of the Bulgarians 
of the Prmcipalty The Press attacked the Government and the 
Prince, the Cabinet, with a following of less than a dozen deputies 
in the Sobrame, had the legislative assembly dissolved, patriotic 
meetings were held all over Bulgaria, and considerations of pohtical 
prudence were necessarily lost sight of It was at this conjuncture 
that I discussed the situation witn the Prime Minister, whose views I 
may condense as follows — 

“We assumed office for the purpose of discharging a very painful 
“task—that of setting considerations of political interest above the 
“promptings of sentiment and the dictates of national duty Loyalty 
“to Turkey, our Suzerain, and deference to the will of the Powers were 
“the two fundamental points of our programme We were firmly 
“resolved to carry them out, but to do this effectually, or at all, we 
“required the co-operation of the Porte on the one hand, and of the 
“Great Powers on the other Thus we were called upon to stop 
“would-be msurgents crossing over into Macedonia, and also to check 
“all mamfestations of sympathy with them ın the Principality Now 
“our troops on the frontier are insufficient ın number to dnve back or 
“even discover the bands The military posts are distant from four to 
“five kilometres from each other, and aze composed of from three ‘to 
“five men each Under cover of night, or sheltered by the woods, 
“compames of volunteer msurgents can easily elude the vigilance of 
“the troops Therefore one of two measures was imperiously called 
“for either we must increase our forces, or else Turkey, whose 
“interests were at stake, must co-operate with us and disperse the 
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“bands on their arrival on the other side of the frontier The absolute 
“need of one of these measures ıs manifest Yet the Powers forbade 
“us to reinforce our tioops lest ıt should be regarded as a menace to 
“Turkey, and the Sultan’s army left the frontier line wide open, because 
“their plan was to keep up the msurrection so as to have a pretext for 
“lnlling off the population The upshot of the matter was that we 
“were confronted with a Sphinx problem and deprived of the means 
“of solving ıt 

“Meanwhile Bulgaria was made the scapegoat of everybody and by 
“everybody Europe accused her of aiding and abetting the 
“insurgents, the latter upbraided her with abandoning them to the 
“mercies of the Bashi-Bazooks, and our own people accused the 
“Government of materially contnbuting to the success of Turkey’s 
“plan and the extermination of their brothers The truth, of course, 
“ıs that our loyalty to the Powers was Quixotic Public opinion 
“construed the massing of over 300,000 Turkish troops, who avoided 
“the armed bands, as ai plain menace to Bulgaria, yet we'reframned from 
“taking measures of precaution against that contingency We drove 
“back such bands as we discovered on the frontier, and we kept public 
“opinion within reasonable bounds Promises that the lot of the 
“Macedonians would soon be alleviated were one of the methods we 
“employed, and the suppression of alarmist news from the disturbed 
“provinces, even when the facts reported were correct, was another 
“But expedients of that kind are successful only for a time Facts 
“cannot be concealed for long, and those which have now come to 
“light respecting Turkey’s methods m Macedonia transcend in 
“heiousness the atrocities which brought on the war of 1877 
“Tndignation here ıs aroused to seething point, the current of popular 
“passion 1s becoming too strong to be withstood Of the sacrifices 
“which Bulgana has had to mak= throughout this long ordeal, I say 
“nothmg Our trade and commerce are stagnant, our ndustry at a 
“standstill, our people umpoverished, and as a makeweight for all this, 
“Europe reproaches us with neglecting the discharge of our 
“international obligations! 

“But the fateful events of the past few weeks render it impossible 
“for us to maintain our present attitude unchanged The Turkish 
“commanders have taken effective measures to massacre the unarmed 
“population and reduce their villages to ashes Thus the district 
“bounded cn the east and west by Lakes Prespa and Okhrida has 
“been scientifically swept by troops who, shunning the insurgents, 
“violated the women and children, and put to death every human being 
“who did not succeed in escapng In the Vilayet of Monastir over 
“150,000 people are roofless, many of them hiding in the forests and 
“in caves, dymg of hunger or falling into the hands of the savage Bashi- 
“Bazooks English eyes have seen this work of devastation, and 
“English lps have affirmed that the whole country will be entirely 
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“depopulated in a few weeks Now if we were complete strangers in 
“race, rehgion and language to the Bulgarians of Macedonia, a 
“sentiment of mere humanity would prompt us to mterfere But they 
“are our brothers Down to the time of the Congress of Berlin we 
“were one and the same people Since then we have been divided by 
“merely political barriers, but the tes of kinship are stronger than 
“ever The two sections of Bulgarians intermarry, their interests and 
“ideals are identical, they are related as are the people of Yorkshire 
“to the Enghshmen of Lancashire And what ıs now expected of us 
“in the Principality is that we should help to make a rng around 
“Macedonia so as to enable the Turks to massacre our own brothers! 
“There ıs no law ın heaven or on earth which can formulate such a 
“behest, and there is no civilised branch of the human race so 
“monstrously constituted as to obey ıt Bulgaran mothers, sisters, 
“children shall be violated to death by ruffian old men, and infants put 
“to the sword, and the whole population annihilated, and we Bulgarians 
-“are, so to say, to hold the torch while the Turks are perpetrating these 
“abominable crimes! 

“No, at this point all international obligations are swallowed up by 
“the law of nature which it ıs impossible to disobey So long as the 
“Porte shot or executed insurgents we had nothing to say We might 
“sympathise with patriots whom we all regarded as heroes, but we kept 
“our feelings to ourselves, and discharged our painful duty as a nation 
“But the sight of unarmed myriads bemg slain in cold blood with 
“accompamments of the most refined cruelty imposes a more 
“peremptory duty, and we are now resolved to discharge that We 
“have requested the Powers to stop the massacre of a whole people, 
“and to compel the Porte to restrict her military operations to armed 
“insurgents The demand ıs moderate - it would certainly appear so 
“to men lke Menehk of Abyssinia and perhaps to the Sultan of 
“Morocco It ought to have been superfluous to make it to Christian 
“nations If 1t be not complied with by the Powers, we shall be obliged 
“to move ın the matter ourselves, be the consequences what they may 
“And every man with a spark of honour ın his soul, with a trace of 
“humanity in his heart, will feel and proclaim that he, ın our place, 
“would have done likewise ” : 

The turning-pomt would seem therefore to have been reached 
Events often move rapidly in the East, and by the time these lines are 
1n print the Macedonian question may have entered upon a new phase, 
but ın any case General Petroff’s apology for Bulgaria will be read 
with interest and sympathy * 


* I was amused to note that some newspaper critics regarded my “Modest 
Humanitarian Appeal to Russia and Austria” which appeared ın the CONTEMPORARY 
Review for September, as snm earnest, and one of them was shocked at its 
‘‘unprohity” A public collection made ın the churches of Russia and Austria in aid 
of the Bashi-Bazooks who are exterminating the Christians of Macedoma would 
indeed be a spectacle for angels and men 
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II M WITTE’S FALL 


If there be one country in whick more than another the principle . 
is held and enforced that no individual is indispensable to the 
State, that country 1s Russia. The policy of the Muscovite Empire 1s 
impersonal, its growth seems the result of a law of Nature, its progress 
the product of numberless currents and counter-currents To associate 
any one man, therefore, however vast the influence which he may 
momentarily wield, with the destimes of the Empire in the sense in 
which Oliver Cromwell was once identified with those of England, 1s 
to misunderstand the country and the people And the European 
Press has repeatedly regarded M Witte, “the ommpotent Finance 
“Minister,” as he was often termed, from this mistaken pomt of view. 
A couplé of years ago, in an article on the man and his work which 
appeared in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, I emphasised the fact that 
his influence was sharply bounded by his office and was not by any 
means always paramount even within those limits, and might vanish at 
any moment Two years have sufficed to prove the accuracy of that 
estimate, and the unfamiliar name of an obscure Tshinovnik has already 
supplanted that of the “ommpotent Minister” For ever? Some 
people fancy that the change ın question has not really taken place at 
all M Witte, they say, has not been removed, but only promoted 
Henceforward his position will be that of a Chancellor like Prince 
Gortschakoff As President of the Committee of Ministers he will have 
all the threads of the administration ın his hands, and may weave the 
destimes of the Empire according to the pattern he prefers The 
President of the Ministers ıs surely invested with gieater power than 
the mere holder of a portfoho, his office being the Russian equivalent 
of that of British Prime Minister, and M Witte has admittedly received 
the post as a reward for his mestimable services 

That 1s a plausible, but wholly erroneous, view of his removal from 
the finance mimstry, for there 1s, there can be, no Prime Minister ın 
the Empire of the Tsars, no cabinet, no solidarity among the advisers 
of the Crown The very office of minister itself was first created one 
hundred years ago, and the statesman who proposed 1t* was afterwards 
bamshed to Perm by his imperal master, and later on restored to 
favour again The Committee of Ministers 1s a body which discusses, 
advises, recommends and dissuades in matters which transcend the 
powers of individual ministers, but ıt can neither make a law nor 
unmake it Its powers resemble the efficiency of the Lichtenberg sword 
sharp and double-edged, ıt lacks a handle A proposal 1s brought 
before ıt, discussed, and, say, rejected by adarge majority None the 
less ıt 1s not the result only which must be referred to the Tsar, but the 
separate opinions of each member as well, and the Monarch takes any 
decision he pleases It was thus that the law depriving the Universi- 
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ties of their autonomy was rejected by a large majonty of the members 
of the Committee when I was a Unversity professor, but the late Tsar 
Alexander III disregarded their views and sanctioned those of the 
Armenian Minister Delzonoff. The other day the post of President of 
the Committee, usually reserved as a soft place to break the fall of high 
digmitaries, was occupied by an offiaal nonentity named Durnovo, 
whose blunders as Home Secretary would have ruined any country 
and official but Russia and himself Before that, 1t had been conferred 
on an enlightened but doctrinazre financier named Bunge, who had 
also passed through the Fiance Ministry But no President ever yet 
acquired any initiative or wielded much influence upon persons or 
events, for evil or for good 

Serghe: Zulyevitch Witte may prove an exception to the rule, but if 
so, 1t will be despite his position rather than ın consequence of it 
He 1s still but fifty-five years old, and may hive to witness entangle- 
ments which only he can unravel As President of the Commuttee of 
Ministers, he may indeed tender good advice, but can otherwise effect 
absolutely nothing The Tsar alone can give currency to his gold 
Ministers ın Russia report directly to the Monarch to whom they are 
responsible, and they are very often at loggerheads with each other 
It was thus that the Home Secretary Von Plehve, moved heaven and 
earth to undermine the influence of M Witte on the grounds that he 
was a protector of the Jews, a sympathiser with lberal ideas, the 
creator of a condition of things which has led to labour organisation 
and strikes, and generally an evil gemus But then he had always 
been cordially hated since, at the age of thirty-nme, he had become 
director of a mmisterial department, and he was looked at askance as 
a mere parvenu by men who wasted their time ın social frivolities, which 
they mistook for services to the State M Witte ivariably ignored 
them He likewise cared httle for theories, with which, however, he 
made himself thoroughly acquainted, and he never strained after 
formulas He was a genial men of business, and was well satisfied to 
make history, leaving to others the task of writing and interpreting 1t 
He spoke little, silence beng one of his marked characteuistics, but he 
generally believed what he said, whereat people were scandalised 

The work he accomphshed may be pernicious or beneficial, but ıt 1s 
certamly Herculean Russia 1s wont to move forward slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, hke a huge glacier And the best of the Tsar’s every- 
day mimsters are those who raise no artifical barriers to her advance 
But M Witte used a lever lke that which Archimedes postulated, and 
pushed her onwards with a rapidity which made many heads dizzy, 
while he neglected at the same time to utter the magic charm-words 
about Jews, liberals and western ideas which are deemed indispensable 
to pohtical orthodoxy He sowed reforms with the sack, so to say, 
instead of with the hand, whereupon his colleagues professed to fear 
that the seed would spring up in the shape of armed men, and turn 
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then weapons against time-honoured institutions Therein would 
seem to lie the real reason for his removal Ordinary Russian states- 
men can welcome progress only in instalments as the outcome now of 
one current, now of another, whereas M Witte let loose a myriad forces 
all at once and scared the men of routine He brought the elements 
of finance within the reach of the Russian official, raised the Imperial 
Bank to the level of a European institution, substituted gold for 
fluctuating bank-notes, and raised the powerful clique of bankers 
against him by penalising profitab.e but unscrupulous speculations on 
a fall ın the value of paper roubles His enemies on ’Change were 
soon strengthened by the secession of the powerful military party who 
detested in hım the staunch champion of peace And not without 
cause, for ıt was he who, when Russian public opinion was ın favour of 
imtervention on behalf of the Boers, had a notice posted up throughout 
the Empire to the effect that such rumours were peinicious and ground- 
less , and ıt was he, too, who first made Tsar Nicholas acquainted with 
the wuitings of the late John Bloca against war, and thus did what 
was possible towards settling imiternational misunderstandings by 
means of arbitration He was also opposed to a military occupation 
of Manchuria 

But his most important and most ambitious undertaking was the 
creation ex zzkz/o of a national industry which was to feed the hungry at 
home and enable Russia to hold her own abroad and compete with the 
industries of England, Germany and the United States The concep- 
tion was worthy of an Alexander the Great, while the execution 
reminds one of the peremptory ukases of Tsar Peter It was 
maugurated in the fiat lux style of Onentals, and carried on with a 
dogged perseverance, and withal a depth and breadth of view and a 
degree of resourcefulness, which reveal the genial creator Everything 
was foreseen and provided for—everything, except the side issues 
which this radical change was bounc to produce, and to these M Witte 
was indifferent. Railway travelling was cheapened below the lowest 
limit known in Western Europe, freizhts were lowered, waterways and. 
railways were constructed with a view to bring sources of production 
nearer to the markets, the passport system was relaxed, even Jews 
were allowed to travel—on business, alcohol became a Government 
monopoly, and rumours were circulated that many other branches of 
trade would also be taken over by the State 

Then came the ievitable industrial crisis, and prophets arose— 
especially in Germany, where M Witte was cordially hated—foretelling 
the irrevocable ruin of Russia. But zhe Fmance Minister kept steadily 
on his way, heedless of malicious rumours and perfidious intrigues.. The 
crisis he faced with seremty, he h-mself, he said, had foreseen and 
provided forit It was one of the ills to which infant national industries 
are hable It would pass as it had passed in the United States, in 
Germany, ın England For Russia is vast, her resources inexhaustible, 
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time is on her side Unfortunately for himself tıme was not on his 
own side A national industry, even in embryo, means many things 
besides the creation of wealth It involves the education of men who 
theretofore were boors, tramps, members of the barefoot bngade like 
the dramatis persone of Maxim Gorky And M Witte boldly 
accepted all this and much more He favoured technical, intermediate, 
elementary education, and the indirect education which results from 
easy intercourse of the various peoples of the Empire with each other 
and with foreign nations And this point was the Achilles’ heel of his 
system. Ignorant peasants became intelligent workmen, learned the 
secret of co-operation besides reading and writing, and lost no time ın 
applying their newly-acquired knowledge Strikes were prepared on 
a large scale, students fraternised with working men, labour became 
organised, disciplined, powerful Tens of thousands of mooshzks 
wandered from rural districts into tke cities, newspaper organs of 
labour were published and circulated, combinations against employers 
of labour were arranged and successfully carried out, skirmishes 
between the new “proletariate” and the military took place in the 
streets in the principal cities, and the whole population became 
leavened with the Western sprt of unrest A new problem there- 
upon arose with which the Home Seczetary was called upon to deal, 
and his office became forthwith the most important in the Empire 
M von Plehve was therefore allowed to make his own conditions, and 
‘the first of these was that his rival, the Finance Minister, should 
disappear fromthe scene Like Archimedes ın the midst of his circles, 
M Witte was surprised by the news that his tenure of office had come 
to an end, and with ıt the success of schemes with which the prospenty 
of the Empire ıs bound up Ten or fifteen years more and the manage- 
ment of Witte’s scheme might have been left to a third-rate successor , 
at present ıt is ın a phase ın which a false step may endanger the work 
of years Still he has accomplshed more than any servant of the 
Tsars who has ever received the title of minister since it was first 
created m 1802 An ingenious system of railway policy, a thorough 
re-organisation of the Imperial Bank, a permanent improvement ın 
State credit, the establishment of the finances of the Empire on a gold 
basis, a certain mote or less satisfactory equilibrrum in the Budget, the 
finding of employment for an army of working men, the Trans-Siberian 
Railway and the beginning of a native industry are achievements which 
very few Russians could have effected in a long lifetime, and probably 
none ın the short space of eleven years And over and above all this 
he was such a convinced and effective enemy of war that his tenure 
of office was an absolute guarantee of peace It would, indeed, be 
surprising 1f a man endowed with such rare abilities were to spend the 
remainder of his days in the comfortable home for aged and infirm 
State servants known as the Committee of Ministers In all 
probability Serghe: Zulyevitch Witte will come to the front again. 
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Meanwhile Tsar Nicholas is ın the position of a mariner navigating 
unfamiliar seas, who has lost his steering gear and his compass 
‘Happily there ıs a special providence for the Empire of Muscovy 


I THE BREAKING UP OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
MONARCHY 


“Tf Austria did not exist, Europe would be obliged to create her,” 
‘was a political dogma, so long as the supposition in question seemed 
unlikely to become a concrete fact But now that the contingency, 
lately so remote, 1s well within the sphere of practical politics, the 
absolute necessity of the existence of the Habsburg Monarchy has 
ceased to be quite so obvious The would-be creators, too, have 
assumed the less arduous and more profitable réle of heirs expectant. 
For the dual Empire is a house divided against itself, and the 
Atlantean shoulders of the venerable Emperor are virtually the only 
supports which still keep it standing For thirty-six years the 
complicated and nicely-balanced dualism of Austria-Hungary has 
weathered many a violent storm, but of late ıt has owed its subsistence 
almost entirely to artificial mainstays, its own inherent strength being 
sapped by discord and conflicting interests Those props are— 
perhaps ıt would be more correct to say were—three the army, the 
nobility and the Kaiser Franz Josef, fortunately for Europe, ıs still 
alive and well, and so long as he continues to rule the Monarchy will in 
all probability undergo no radical change It ıs, however, a curious 
meident of his tragic life that hav-ng begun his reign by stamping out 
the armed insurrection headed by Kossuth, he now sees himself 
compelled to defend his Empire against a constitutional but fai more 
dangerous onslaught led by Kossuth’s son 

The second order of artificial girders of the Monarchy were the 
members of the highest nobility, who belonged to no political party 
and in many cases to no defimte nationality, but looked upon them- 
selves as the champions of the Habsburg dynasty Many of them, 
like the Taaffes, had immigrated into Austria from foreign countries 
centuries ago, and were common’y called the “black yellow” nobles, 
but whatever their origin they were all efficient servants of the Crown, 
ever ready to govern and keep in order the restless and oftentimes 
hostile elements of the population But many of these famıhes, like 
the Enghsh settlers in Ireland, have in quite recent years made common 
cause with one or other of the nationalities in whose midst they reside, 
some joining the German, others the Czech or Hungaran cause, so 
that the dynasty ıs now face to face with the forces of disintegration 

The third and most important mainstay of the dual Empire was 
the army, which, like the finances and the management of foreign 
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policy, was neither purely Austrian nor Hungarian, but Impenal. 
When, ın 1867, the famous Compromise or Ausglezch was agreed to, 
which forms the basis of Austro-Hunganan dualism, the Emperor 
reserved to himself the nght of organising and commanding the troops 
common to the two halves of the Monarchy As the umts which 
compose this body are individuals of different tongues and 
nationalities, 1t was resolved that the cement which should bind them 
together ın one orgamic whole would be the German language All 
communications respecting the Service are consequently carried on 
i German The separate regiments have, of course, thar own 
tongues in which the recruits are taught and dnlled, and no officer 
can receive promotion 1n a regiment unless within the space of three 
years he has sufficiently mastered its idiom to enable him to impart 
theoretical instruction to his subordinates ın the tongue of the latter 
In certain Austro-Hungarian infantry regiments there are as many as 
three regimental languages, not counting German for instance, 
Magyar, Servian and Roumamian! In other portions of the army 
there are Poles, Ruthenians, Slovenians, Italians, Czechs and Slovaks 
In fact, the regiments which have but one language are few The 
unity of the imperial army, therefore, ıs based upon the use of German 
by all its constituent parts, and it is held by many that if this 
punciple were once abandoned it would be impossible for long to 
give the Hungarian and German, or mdeed any two idioms, the 
ascendency over the others, and at would be necessary to allow every 
nationality to employ its own tongue 

The Hungarians have raised this dangerous question by a series 
of demands the object of which ıs to extend their independence 
The parliamentary party led by Kossuth’s son ask that an every corps. 
district the mihtary courts shall try all cases, without exception, im 
the Magyar tongue, that the Hungarian officers now serving in 
Austria shall be transferred to Hungary, that in future subjects of the 
Hungarian crown shall not be required to serve in the other half of 
the Monarchy, that ın leu of the Habsburg double-eagle the 
Hungarian flag shall be unfurled by Hungarian troops—viz, white 
banners with stripes of red, white and green, and the effigy of 
Hungary’s patroness, the Virgin Mary, on one side, and the monogram 
of the King on the other Those are the most important points of 
the national programme drawn up by the “party of independence,” 
and now accepted by the bulk of parliamentary representatives in 
Budapest The Emperor, whose loyalty to the Constitution 1s 
proverbial, objects to these innovations on the ground that they would 
destroy the unity of the army and reduce the powerful Habsburg- 
Monarchy to the position of two second-class Powers, and he refuses 
to concede the demands ın virtue of the right invested in him by the 
Constitution The Hungarians, on the other hand, quote clause XII 
of the law of 1867 to prove that the Parlament in Budapest 1s com-- 
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petent not merely to grant the necessary contingent of annual recrunts, 
but also to lay down the conditions on which it votes them There 
1s, as usual, much to be said on both sides, but as neither party seems 
opén to conviction, arguments of a more forcible order have been 
employed, obstructive tactics in Parliament have blocked all 
legislation, overthrown two Cabinets and kept the Government from 


, obtaining the necessary contingent of recrmts The result of this 


last stroke of the Opposition ıs that zhe War Ministry issued an order 
calling on the 40,000 troops of the third year of service, who are 
usually sent home, to remain The ministerial crisis has thus become ' 
an imperial crisis, the Czechs m Austria are about to imitate the 
Magyars in Hungary, the Austrian Germans call for the economic 
separation of the two halves of the Monarchy, chaotic confusion 
prevails throughout the land, and the nation, which prides itself on 
its mission to keep order in Eastern Europe, can now hear on all 
sides the taunting exhortation “Medzce, cura te psum” 

In all this, the position of the venerable Emperor ıs well worthy of 
commiseration Less than two months ago he attamed his seventy- 
third year, and now at the close of a hfe full of tragedy and self- 
sacrifices he finds it difficult, perhaps impossible, not indeed to 
strengthen the Empire which he has governed for more than half a 
century, but even to keep it from falling to pieces For it ıs no 
merely ministenal crisis which he has now for two months been 
labouring to arrange ıt 1s a chronic organic ailment to which dualism 
in Austria-Hungary will probably socn succumb The late Minister, 
President Kolsmann Szell—a very moderate statesman—recently 
spoke of the situation in words wh.ch leave no doubt as to the 
imminent danger with which the Habsburg Monarchy 1s threatened 
“The clouds of evil times, a heavy, dense and death-dealing fog has 
“descended upon our nation Since Mohacs* no situation has been 
“fraught with greater difficulty, our Constitution is torn up, our 
“integrity undermined, our public life shaken, its language bamished, 
“the peace of the country destroyed.” 

Even now the Austrians are familiarising themselves with the 
practical consequences af separation from Hungary, which all of them 
foresee and some already clamour far Thus a considerable number 
of mdustrial unions have passed resolutions to the effect that their 
interests would be best consulted by a complete separation from 
Hungary, which should be accomplished with the least possible delay, 
and before the Magyars themselves take the imtiative and fix their 
own conditions The agricultural corporations are equally positive 
and impatient At the fourth Congress of the General Associafion 
of Agricultural Unions in Austria, which was lately held in Vienna, 
a resolution was passed which actracted considerable attention, 


* Mohacs was the scene of a defeat by tke Turks ın 1526, whereupon Hungary 
fell under the yoke of the Moslem 
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on both shores of the Letha The gist of it was bnefly this 
Considering that Hungary and Austria represent two very different 
districts of production, that Austra is unable to compete with her ally, 
that the protective tariffs enacted by foreign countries against the 
Magyars affect the Austrians as well, and that Hungary’s action 
against Austria completely removes the only motives which the latter 
heretofore possessed to share the burdens of the former, it 1s highly 
desirable—nay, absolutely necessary—that an mdependent Austrian 
Customs sphere be estabhshed without delay, and the economic 
separation of the two halves of the Monarchy be brought about by 
competent authorities 

Egoistic resolutions of this kind will in all probabihty remain za 
desiderta for some time to come But it is highly significant that 
both peoples are pursuing the same cbyect, which they are certain 
sooner or later to attan © Meanwhile Germany ıs unable to enter 
into negotiations with Austria-Hungary for the conclusion of a new 
commercial treaty The Governments of Austria and Hungary drew 
up the project of a new customs tariff and a committee of the Austnan 
Parhament duly discussed ıt But by the time it had been read the 
first time ıt was so changed in consequence of amendments that fresh 
negotiations between the two Governments were necessary, and now 
the tactics of obstruction in the Hungaran Parlament have rendered 
all discussion impossible Agam, the commercial treaty between 
Austna-Hungary and Italy loses its force on the last day of December 
this year and nobody knows what measures will be taken between 
this and then to renew ıt or to substitute a new one 

How the present deadlock in the Habsbuig Monarchy will end it 
1s impossible to foretell The Emperor is willing to make concessions 
to introduce the Hungaran tongue into military courts, to permit the 
Hungarian flag to supplant that of the Empire, and even to allow all 
Hungarian subjects to serve in regiments stationed ın their own 
country, but he ıs resolved at all costs to draw the line at the 
suppression of the German language as a means of communication in 
the common army It ıs possible that on these lines a temporary 
arrangement may be patched up But at best ıt can only be a truce 
If the dualistic principle lasts durmg the hfetime of Franz Josef, it 
is virtually certain that ıt will not survive him 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


R FISHER UNWIN has just published two very interesting 
books on India—* Buddhist India,” by Professor Rhys Davids. 
(“The Story of the Nations” Series), and “The Mystics, Ascetics, and 
Saints of India,” by Mr*J Campbell Oman, formerly Professor of 
Natural Science in the Government College, Lahore Reviewing in 
memory the various volumes I have read with the familiar “Story of the 
“Nations” on the cover, ıt 1s difficult to say for what class of readers 
this series 1s primarily intended There seem to be two, if not three, 
distinct standards, and in taking up any particular volume the reader 
can never be certain which to expect. Some are compilations, in which 
the author ıs content merely to give a digest of the accepted authorities , 
others are written by specialists, but apparently designed for the general 
reader, while some, again, are written, not only by specialists, but for 
specialists, in the sense that they are genuine contributions to the 
hterature of their subjects, embodying the fruits of one nal research 
and thought Piofessor Davids’s volume belongs to this latter class , 
there ıs much in it that will attract the general reader, but it 1s also a 
book that the expert cannot neglect, for it 1s essentially a criticism 
of prevailing historical methods by one of the greatest living authorities. 
on the subject, and presenis new points of view which, 1f accepted, must 
considerably modify the general conception of India during the period 
of Buddhist ascendancy 
Professor Davids’s main point of criticism 1s that hitherto Oriental 
scholars have relied for their information about the Indian peoples too 
exclusively on the Brahmin hterature, neglecting a mass of evidence 
which 1s at variance with the Brahmin theories of caste and history 
It is, to put an extreme case, as if the historian of modern Europe, 
writing a thousand years hence, were to depend for his facts entirely 
on Ecclesiastical records — 


As w Europe, a domimant factor in the story is the contest between 
the temporal and spiritual powers Guelph and Ghibelm, priest and 
_noble, Rajput and Brahmin, these are the contending forces From 


~~ 
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India we have had hitherto only that version of the long war, of its 
causes and of its consequences, which has been preserved by the 
priestly’ faction  Tney make out that throughout they were the 
leading party Perhaps so But it ıs well to consider the other 
side .. Their own later books persistently exaggerate, musstate, 
above all (that most successful method of suggestio falsz) omit the 
other side They have thus given a completely distorted view of 
Indian society, and of the place, im it, of the priests They were not 
the only learned, or the only mtelJectual men. any more than they 
were tha only wealthy ones The religion and the customs recorded 
in their books were not, at any period, the sole religion or the only 
customs of the many peoples of India. The intellectual movement 
before the rise of Buddhism was in large measure a lay movement, 
not a priestly one Dunng the subsequent centuries, down to the 
Christian era and beyond it, the pnests were left high and dry by the 
vigorous current of the national aims and hopes Even later than that 
how different 1s the colourmg of the picture drawn by the Chinese 
pilgrims from that of the priestly artists And we shall contmue to 
have but a blurred and confused idea of Indian history unless, and 
until, the priestly views are checked and supplemented throughout by 
a just and proportionate use of the other views now open to research 


Of these independent sources of evidence, the Jain records are as 
yet known only in fragments, but the portions already accessible show 
that they contain historical material of the greatest importance. “They 
“give evidence of a stage less cultured, more animistic, that 1s to say 
“earher And incidentally they will undoubtedly be found to contain 
“a number of important references to the ancient geography, the 
“political divisions, the social and economic conditions of India at a 
“period hitherto very imperfectly understood” On the other hand, 
the Buddhist records in the Pal text are nearly all now available, 
though as yet very imperfectly utilised. In the present volume the 
author has attempted for the first tıme to reconstruct a picture of 
Buddhist India in the light of these Pali records—that ıs to say, from 
the point of view of the Rajput rather than of the Brahmin The 
discrepancies thus revealed between the two views are very striking, 
and undoubtedly call for a careful re-adyustment of the balance One 
of the most important, as bearing on the social condition of India before 
the rise of Buddhism, throws an altogether new light on the political 
institutions of the period. Scholars, following too closely the Brahmin 
books, have hitherto taken for granted that the only recognised form 
of government was that of kings under the guidance and tutelage of 
priests” This would naturally be the Brahmin view Yet the earliest 
Buddhist records clearly establish the fact that, side by side with more 
or less powerful monarchies, there existed republics with either 
complete or modified independence Another significant point that 
may be noted 1s the difference of treatment meted out to the Emperor 
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Asoka, who succeeded to the great empire of Magadha about 270 BC 
In the Buddhist writings he stands out as the most imposing figure 
among native princes of India. We have the mscmptions setting forth 
his remarkable Edicts, and we know that he boasted that, by his efforts, 
the Brahmins had ceased to be regarded as gods upon earth This, 
doubtless, explains their silence concerning his reign — 


The Brahmm records completely ignore him until the time when, 
ten or twelve centuries afterwards, all danger of his influence had passed 
defintely away They then go so far as to include his name among 
others in a list of kings. When this was done the authors of it had 
no access to the Buddhist writmgs, and could not read the inscriptions 
It follows that the tradition had been cared down, all the tame, m 
the Brahmin schools, though not one word about ıt had been allowed 
to transpire. 


Passing by many other interesting points, I must confine myself to a 
buef glance at the religions of ancient India as viewed from this new 
standpoint Our knowledge of the religious beliefs of the Indian 
peoples before and during the Buddhist period 1s almost entirely based 
on the Brahmi literature Professor Davids more than doubts the 
evidence “The priests have preserved for us, not so much the opinions 
“the people actually held, as the opinions the priests wished them to 


“hold . Outside the schools of the priests the curious and 
“interesting beliefs recorded ın the Rig Veda had practically little 
“effect” Professor Max Muller always msisted on the primitive 


nature of these beliefs, but, m Professor Davids’s opinion, they show 
a stage very much advanced beyond the simpler beliefs current at this 
period, and he gives many mstances of the lowest forms of animism 
referred to ın the Epics and the Buddhist literature, and not included, 
or barely mentioned, ın the Vedas On the other hand, many of the 
Vedic gods receive scant notice, or none at all, in the literature 
composed in independence of the priests So ıt 1s with the Brahmin 
theory of sacrifice To the pnests the sacrifice ıs the source of all 
profit and advantage, the gods themselves cannot counteract the 
effects “In the priestly books it ıs taken for granted that every one 
“entitled to do so 1s desirous to have the sacrifice performed for him 
“Tn actual life there were probably many who gibed at the cost, and 
“preferred, if they wanted magic, magic of other and cheaper kinds” 
The author thinks that the costly nature of the sacrifice may have had 
something to do with the origin and spread of zapas, or self-sacrifice, 
which offered the means of obtaming the desired result without the 
expense . 
Whatever religious phase we consider, we find the same thing—that 
the Brahmıns were always respected and honouied, but never as the 
dominant caste their books represent them to have been Ther 
victory came later, but, in the Buddhist penod, there ıs abundant 
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evidence that the Wanderers and other non-priestly teachers were quite 
as much, if not more esteemed than the Brahmins To this rivalry 
between the Wanderers and the Brahmins Professor Davids attributes 
the institution of the Efforts, as formulated in the sacred Shastras , and 
if we accept his view of the Brahmin position, 1t is clear that these 
famous rules were the outcome of something akin to a policy of despair 
The passage 1s worth quoting as characteristic of the whole tendency 
of the book — 


The priests, very naturally, did not like the gradually growing esteem 
in which a body of men (and women) were held who despised the 
sacrifice, the source of the priests’ income and reputation But they 
were quite helpless in the matter They were divided against 
themselves They vied with one another for sacnficial fees The 
demand for their services was insufficient to maintain them all 
Brahmins followed therefore all sorts of other occupations, and those 
of them not continually busied about the sacrifice were often inchned 
to views of life, and of religion, different from the views of those who 
were Wa find Brahmins ranking Zafas, self-torture, above sacrifice 
We find Brahmms among those who reckoned insight above either, and 
who, whether as laymen or as Wanderers, jomed the ranks of the 
other side Unable, therefore, whether they wanted or not, to stay 
the progress of newer ideas, the pnests strove to turn the incoming 
tide into channels favourable to ther Order They formulated— 
though this was some time after the mse of Buddhism—the famous 
theory of the As’ramas, or Efforts, according to which no one could 
become ether a Hermt or a Wanderer without having first passed 
many years as a student ın the Brahmin schools, and lived after that 
the life of a marned householder as regulated ını the Brahmin law- 
books It was a bold bid for supremacy If successful it might have 
put a stop to the whole movement But ıt remained a dead letter— 
probably always, certainly dunng the period we are considenng It 
is quite true that the pnesty manuals, especially those later than the 
Christian era, take it as a matter of course that the rule was observed 
But they do not give us the actual facts of life ıw India They give, 
and are only meant to give, what the priests thought the facts ought 
to be 


I have said enough to show the importance of Professor Davids’s 
work It will probably give rise to vigorous controversy, into which the 
non-expert cannot enter, but, considering the weight of the author’s 
authority, ıt may well be that his book marks a new era ın the study of 
Indian history 

Turning to Mr Oman’s volume, the reader will find a very interesting 
account of the theory and practice of zapas, with special reference to 
the various forms in which it exists in India at the present day The 
author calls his work a “study of Sadhuism,” using the word sadhu as 
a general name for Hindu ascetics and rehgious mendicants, irrespective 
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of sect or order, he has also much to say about the faguzrs or ascetics 
who profess Islam As a study of Indian Asceticism and Mysticism, 
illustrated by many curious myths and legends collected from various 
sources, and supplemented by the writer’s personal experiences with 
Y ogis, Sanyasis, and other Hindu sectauians, the book 1s of the greatest 
value Asceticism, as Mr Oman defines ıt, 1s the practical expression 
of certain phases of religious sentiment and thought which are common 
to all religions In the Western world its action 1s sporadic, or at most 
a passing phase in the religious life of an age, but in India, owing to 
special conditions, ıt has assumed a chronic form, and has developed 
striking peculiarities which differentiate ıt from the asceticism of other 
countries and races Among the causes that have specially fostered 
Hindu asceticism the author lays stress on geographical and climatic 
conditions, on the strictly vegetarian diet of a majority of the population, 
and on the rigid system of hereditary castes which, from very early 
times, has cramped the ambitions and energies of the entire Hindu 
people These and other circumstances, political and social, have 
always been conducive to the production of individual and national 
despondency, and therefore to religion of a gloomy type, finding its 
highest form of expression ın an exaggerated asceticism. There are 
points in Mr Oman’s argument which Professor Davids would probably 
dispute, but, be that as it may, the phenomena are clearly apparent 
The sadhu has flourished ın India from time immemorial, long centuries 
before Buddha preached the eighifold path to enlightenment and 
deliverance , and to-day he roams over the length and breadth of the 
land, a familar sight to European eyes The stranger too often regards 
him with an unreasoning contempt, knowing nothing of the beliefs and 
subtle philosophical ideas underlying his grotesque appearance But 
those who have studied Indian hfe and character take a different view 
“The very spirit of the East ıs embodied ın the sadu, and ıt 1s perhaps 
“not too much to assert that a study of his characteristics and his 
“relations to the general population will not only afford considerable 
“light for the comprehension of the Indian people as they are, and have 
“been. since the earliest historic tımes, but will also be found to have 
“attractions of an even wider and more general nature” 

Mr Oman’s volume is something more than an academic study of 
Sadhuism Such chapters as those on “Sadus before the public at 
“fairs and elsewhere,” “Peisonal experiences with sadhus, good and 
“bad,” and “Some sadvzs or female devotees,” consist largely of vivid 
sketches of Indian life, drawn from the author’s personal observation 
In a concluding chapter, which might well have been extended, Mr 
Oman considers Sadhuism in its relation to the national life and 
character of the Indian people, past and present, and its possible 
influence in the future Itıs an instructive contrast between Western and 
Eastern ideals The Westerns may fix their eyes upon the georgeous 
Rajahs of India and their barbaric pomp, but it ıs the quiet mactive 
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recluse, we are told, “the retired ascetic detached from the woild and tts 
“petty rivalries, that time out of mind has been of pre-eminent dignity 
“in the eyes of the Indian people” Surely a fact worth noting when 
newspapers dilate on the impression made upon the native mind by the 
pomps of the Delhı Durbar The baneful effects of Sadhuism are self- 
evident, but there ıs something to be said on the other side Mr 
Oman thinks that 1ts economic evils have been overrated From the 
Western standpoint there 1s, of course, a deplorable waste of productive 
energy represented by the sadhu population, but ıt is by no means 
certain that, under other circumstances, this same population would be 
a valuable addition to the working community A considerable 
proportion would undoubtedly become destitute paupers to be supported 
by the State instead of out of the alms now willingly given by the 
people What the future will bring forth for the sadhu time alone 
can show At the present day Sadhuism would seem to be in many 
ways discredited and undermmed by Western fluences, but the 
ascetic ideal and the tendency to quietism are too deeply rooted in the 
Indian nature to be easily overcome In Mr Oman’s opinion, notwith- 
standing present conditions, a general revival of Sadhuism at any 
favourable moment 1s by no means improbable — 


The leaven of imported European ideas now fermenting in the 
Indian mind ıs alien, unnatural, and disquieting, and though it produces 
some of the results which the Western world admires and labels 
“ progress,” yet there undoubtedly lurks beneath this progress a very 
real, if smothered discontent Thuis stirring, mechanical age finds 
the disillusioned descendants of the rzs#zs roughly awakened out of 
their old dream-world Bewildered, resentful, but unable to resist the 
new stimulation’ from without, they are galvamsed into feverish 
unhealthy cravings for material things not always harmless, into 
expensive modes and standards of lvmg, which in their mnermost 
hearts they do not appreciate, and into enterprises for which they have 
no real vocation . By no means enamoured of Indian Sadhuism, 
I feel at the same time no particular admiration for the Industriahsm 
of Europe and Amenica, with its vulgar aggression, its eternal competi- 
tion, and its sordid, unscrupulous, unremitting, and cruel struggle for 
wealth as the supreme object of human effort A momentous, if 
unobtrusive, struggle in India is inevitable under new conditions 
between the forces which make for the renunciation of the world on 
the one hand and for the accumulation of wealth on the other, and 
there 1s no doubt that, as a consequence, the immemorial civilisation 
of the Hindus will undergo change, both in ts spirit and practice Yet 
I cannot help hoping that the Indian people, physically and mentally 
disqualified for the strenuous life of the Western world, will long retain 
in thei nature enough of the spirit of Sadhuism to enable them to 
hold steadfastly to the sumple, frugal, unconventional, leisured life of 
their forefathers, for which climatic conditions and their own past 
history have so well fitted them 
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Messrs J M. Dent’s new senes, to be known as “The Temple Auto- 
“biographies,” makes an excellent begmning with “The Life of 
“Benvenuto Cellin,” in two volumes, newly translated by Miss Anne 
Macdonell Critics, on guard against the superfluous, may take down 
from their shelves the standard translations of Roscoe and Symonds, 
and ask whether another 1s needed Such inquiries are always 
pertinent in these days of unnecessary book-making, and the present 
author has nothing to fear from them For my part, I should place 
Miss Macdonell’s rendering on its merits midway between the versions 
of Symonds and Roscoe , for, while it 1s unlikely to supersede Symonds’s 
translation, ıt is more vigorous and, m my opinion, truer to the spirit 
of the writer and his times than Roscoe’s This 1s the main point at 
issue Cellini’s famous memoirs could not possibly be excluded from 
a series designed to form a hbrary of the classics of autobiographical 
hterature, and the best version being copyright, the publishers had 
either to fall back on Roscoe or to commission a new translation Then 
choice is justified ın the event 

Miss Macdonell’s introductory essay gives her work a place of its 
own in the literature of Cellim It 1s an admurable piece of cnticism 
throughout, differmg in not a few of its views from Symonds’s study 
The latter writer, sane and penetrating critic as he was, seems to have 
been wholly subjugated by the atmosphere of the man, else it were 
difficult to conceive how he came to regard Celli as neither rogue 
nor har Miss Macdonell thinks him toth, and most readers will agree 
with her Yet, be ıt said for this most “symmetrical rascal,” that his 
rascaltties were sub-conscious and his hes never prompted by cowardice 
He was un-moral rather than immoral, and when he hed it was 
generally out of regard for what another of the world’s full-blooded 
swaggerers called his panache But, when all is said, no one ever 
moralises over Cellini ‘while reading hin—we give ourselves up to the 
man as Lamb gave himself up to the Restoration dramatists The 
moralist may put down the book (after reading it), and, adjusting his 
everyday spectacles again, point to this child of the Renaissance as an 
“awful example ” of the effects upon human character of the doctrine of 
“art for art’s sake” as opposed to art for man’s sake Here it 1s 
sufficient for me to welcome an old friend m a new dress—one of the 
most fascinating autobiographies in the world’s literature 

A special word of praise 1s due to the attractive format of these 
volumes, and to the illustrations, which are beautiful specimens of 
the art of photographic reproduction The portrait of Cellim given 
here will surprise the possessors of Symonds’s version, but Miss 
Macdonell gives good reasons for allezing that the “white-bearded 

. “benevolent person” who appears as the frontispiece of Symonds’s 
work “is not Cellim at all, and bears no resemblance to him” The 
next volume of this happily-conceived senes, which is being issued 
under the general editorship of Mr William Macdonald, will be “The 
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“Autobiography of Hector Berloz,” to be followed at early dates ‚by 
“The Autobiography of Benjamin Fzanklin,” “The Journal of John 
“Woolman,” and the memoirs of Mrs. Piozzi and Leigh Hunt 

The same publishers have recently issued a cheaper edition of 
“Beatrice D'Este, Duchess of Milan,” by Julia Cartwright (Mrs Henry 
Ady), which may be recommendec ın conjunction with Cellin’s 
memoirs As Cellini gives us an msight into the private life of the 
Renaissance viewed more particularly from the studios, so Mrs Ady’s 
admirable studies of the D’Estes* show us the family life of the 
Renaissance nobles, and enable us to zealıse how, in spite of the crimes 
and vices of the age, there was a larger measure of purity and goodness 
among the women of the Renaissance than ıs generally allowed 


* * * * 


Among the stories I have read during the past month are “The Call 
“of the Wild,” by Jack London (Heinemann), “The House on the 
“Sands,” by Charles Marnott (John Lane), and “The Dayspring,” by 
Wiliam Barry (Fisher Unwin) ` 

Readers of those stnking volumes of short stores, “The God of his 
“Fathers” and “Children of the Frost,” will turn with pleasure to a 
new book by Mr Jack London, for he has already achieved a feat that 
becomes more difficult every year—he has given the jaded novel-reader 
a new hterary flavour which has ın ıt something more enduring than 
mere novelty As 1s their wont, critics have taken their critical paper 
and string, and tied him up in a neat little packet, with label “and all” 
Some prefer “The Canadian Bret Harte”, others, of a more alliterative 
turn of mind, “The Kipling of the Klondike” But the more one sees 
of Mr London’s work, the stronger seems his nght to his own name 
He 1s “Jack London ”—of the Klondike, 1f you will, but still essentially 
“Jack London” He has pegged out his own claim in the hterary 
diggings, and ıs working it with tools eminently suited to the soul 
Direct, vigorous with a primitive strength, grasping the essential in 
word and narrative, his style springs naturally from his matter In 
“The Call of the Wild” Mr London gives us another vivid picture of 
life in the American North-West, but this tıme he turns from humans 
to dogs, and particularly to one, “Buck,” a cross between a St Bernard 
and a Scotch shepherd dog “Buck” was born to civihsation m a 
Southern home, but, while still young, he was stolen, and taken North 
to lead the life of trace and trail Unde: the fierce conditions of trail 

life the primordial instincts of his kind are awakened within him, 
growing ever stronger and stronger The “call of the wild” comes 
to hifn from the primeval forest, end he listens, resisting at first for 
love of a man, but finally returning to the savagery of his forbears No ' 
bare outline can convey an impression of the strange fascination of 


“ Mis Ady’s study of Beatrice’s elder sister, “Isabella D’Este, Marchioness of 
Mantua,” 1s published by Mr John Munay 
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this story and its setting. As a study of dog life ıt is unique, showing 
in its author imaginative insight of a very rare order, and written with 
a genuine literary power that grips the reader at every page 

Although Mr Charles Marnott’s “The House on the Sands” and 
Dr Wilham Barry’s “The Dayspring” are both far above the ordinary 
level of fiction, and certainly worth reading, I must confess to having 
found them somewhat disappointmg Both profess to hold the mirror 
up to life, but somehow, although the reflections are interesting, they 
are not very convincing We seem to be too conscious of the mirror 
itself The interest of Mr Marriott’s novel is divided between current 
politics and love, and the politics are very current As we read of 
Godfrey Julian’s Imperial Shipping Bull and all the hubbub ıt caused, 
1t seems as if we had to-day’s newspaper in our hands The book ıs 
very cleverly written, and contains some well-concerved characters , 
but, in choosing to employ his undemable talent in the writing of what 
1s, after all, essentially a “novel of journalism,” the author has done 
himself an injustice He 1s capable of work of a very different class 

In “The Dayspring” Dr Barry tells the story of a young Insh exile 
who has taken refuge in Paris in the last days of the Second Emprre, 
and joins the Communists ın the dark days that follow Itis ın many 
respects a really brillant piece of work, it has style, thought, 
philosophy of hfe, it is studded with descriptive passages of rare 
power and beauty The setting ıs perfect But the story itself has 
no “atmosphere,” or rather, such aimosphere as it has 1s that of 
romance, not of real life as lived in the seventies of last century So, 
at least, ıt seems to me It 1s the one thing lacking, which would have 
transformed this vivid and intensely interesting picture of the Paris 
of the Second Empire and the Commune into a fascinating novel 


A READER 
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E HE first impulse of every kind-hearted man on completing his 
T reading of this great book must be to congratulate the 
biographer on his restoration to freedom. Authorship when the author 
1s an artist 1s a termble tyranny, controlling, entrancing, enslaving , 
no day, scarcely an hour, ıs free from bondage to the idea of the con- 
ception shaping in the author’s brain, the very sea and sky and all 
“the wild benefit of nature” become but similes and illustrations, 
seeming to exist but to pomt a paragraph or aid the adornment of a 
tale It 1s mdeed a veritable House of Bondage. When the work in 
hand ıs biography on a great scale, and Mr Morley’s “Life of 
“Gladstone” 1s biography on a great scale, the tension is increased 
by the necessity of spending day after day of the biographer’s own hfe 
m the effort of re-lving day by day the hfe of another man, of 
ulustrating his actions and of diving or trying to dive into the secret 
recesses of his breast to discover his motives In such a case as the 
one under consideration the work that has been done was work worth 
domg, but for all that, even the mest ordmary biographer has his 
own life to lead, his own place ın the sun, his own identity to serve, 
and that ıs why ıt ıs I obey the impulse just mentioned and humbly 
proffer to Mr Morley my sincere congratulations upon completing a 
task which, as he humorously suggests, there is no reason to believe 
could have been better performed by Hercules himself 

When in May, 1720, Mr Pope completed his great translation of the 
Iliad which, whether ıt be Homer or not, still holds the field against all 
comers, the poet Gay, after the delightful and friendly fashion of the 
time, circulated a copy of verses, 21 stanzas of ottava rima, obviously, 
says Mr Courthope, imitated from the opening of the 46th canto of the 
Orlando Furzoso, n which he describes all the author’s friends coming 
in crowds to welcome him back from Troy 

Hail to the bard whom long as lost we mourned, 
From siege, from battle and from storm returned 
* Macmillan and Co. 3 vols , 1903 
VOL. LXXXIV 4I 
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The first of these agreeable stanzas runs as follows — 


Long hast thou, friend, b2en absent from thy soul, 
Like patient Ithacus at siege of Troy , 

I have been witness of thy six years’ toil, 

Thy daily labours and thy night’s annoy, 

Lost to thy native land wath great turmoil 
Methinks with thee I’ve trod Sıgæan ground 

And heard the shores of Hellespont resound 


It ıs a pity we have no Parliamentary bard to welcome Mr Morley 
back to his place in the House of Commons ın hnes as good as Gay’s, 
which still bubble with true feeling after the lapse of well-mgh two 
centuries. 

Mr Morley’s “Life of Gladstone” is a big book as well as a long 
one It 1s composed on a generous scale You can live in ıt comfort- 
ably for ten days, for it ıs not only full of matter, but of hfe and 
hterature It is a roomy book, tocching many points and suggesting 
an infinity of thoughts There ıs pailosophy ım it, and passion, scholar- 
ship and party feeling 

In Mr Morley’s literary portraits there 1s always an effective, heart- 
stirring background So itis with the great Italian masters of painting, 
mn whose canvases we not only se2 the imposing figures in the fore- 
ground, but behind them “the cold convent spire rising amidst the 
“sapphire mountains and the golden sky” Mr Morley never forgets 
to give us a background suggestive of the far distances— 


The world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead. 


All of us can understand, almost to their full, the words with which 
Mr Morley opens out his vast undertaking — 

“I am well aware that to try to wnte Mr Gladstone’s hfe at all— 
“the life of a man who held an imposing place in many high national 
“transactions, whose character and career may be regarded in such 
“various lights, whose interests were so manifold, whose years bridged 
“so long a span of time—is a strol:e of temerity To try to write his 
“life to-day is to push temerity still farther” 

To ask the question, How has Mr Morley done his work, and to 


provide an answer by warmly praising this bit, and more coldly 
commending that other — 


This likes me more, end this affects me less ; 


by gently mixing blame with praise, acidulating your sweets so as to 
prove your good faith were easily done, and would leaye the 
reviewer's mind at ease to grapple with the life of Gzordano Bruno or 
whatever else may be the title of the next book on his table 

With the fates of books reviewers have small concern The greatest 
biography ın our language had a cool reception One thing is, however, 
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plain enough—Mr Morley has done his best to make his man live, and 
move, and re-enact his strenuous being, in these three volumes, and has 
brought to bear upon his tremendous task not only great and highly 
cultivated literary gifts, and abundant charm, born of books and 
meditative reading, but a lofty spirit anda mellow wisdom 

A biographer who knew his great man in the flesh 1s faced, though 
he may be unconscious of it, with an initial difficulty How ıs he to 
treat his subject ın relation to himself? An early copy of Boswell’s 
great book having found its way, in May, 1791, to Berkeley Square, 
where Horace Walpole, cleverest of men, sat in the critic’s armchaur, 
a letter was shortly dispatched to Miss Berry containing the following 
passage —“Boswell has at last published his long-promised life of 
“Dr Johnson in two volumes quarto I will give you an account of it 
“when I have gone through it I have already perceived that, in 
“writing the history of Hudibras, Ralpho has not forgot himself” 
Here is the difficulty referred to The Boswellian method 1s a great 
method if the biographer 1s, and does not mind being, a Boswell, who 
was a true artist if ever there was one It ıs hard to imagine anybody 
less like Boswell than Mr Morley, nor are the few pages ın which he 
Boswellises so far as to report the stray conversation of his hero, the 
liveliest ın his volumes 

In a matter of this kind it 1s not a question of methods, but of men, 
and coming fresh from the reading oê this book I believe that Boswell 
was not better fitted by temperament to be the biographer of the 
great Chieftain of Eighteenth Century Table Talk than 1s Mr Morley 
to be the biographer of the great Chieftain of Nineteenth Century 
Parhamentary Life 

Mr Morley has solved the personal difficulty by keeping himself 
rigorously in the background—an obscure hint at his own existence 
is the most he allows himself Asa man we do not meet Mr Morley 
in the pages of his own book, but as a temper, a spirit, a “wandenng 
“voice,” he pervades it from first to last Not a chapter but bears his 
signature at the close It is all his This ıs of the essence of true 
authorship, of true biography as distinguished from editorship and 
the collection and correction of letters No doubt cases may be 
unagined, perhaps mentioned, where the personality of the biographer, 
even though not offensively obtruded, overshadows ın interest the life 
story of the man whose picture 1s being presented, and where you read 
the text to illustrate the commentary Of course that 1s not the case 
here, for though “the shaping spirit” of the biographer has cut and 
carved every line of his biography, though his hand is visible every- 
where, yet the effect produced upon the reader is to leave him alone 
with Mr Gladstone 

Mr Morley with commendable frankness refers to and seems to 
admut the force of the objection that because he does not himself share 
what were Mr Gladstone’s religious opinions and ecclesiastical pre- 
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dilections, he was therefore as Mr Gladstone’s biographer and guoad 
his region at a serious disadvantage Such an objection ıs both an 
aspersion upon human nature and an insult to art The object of a 
biographer 1s to exhibit a character, not to defenda creed Readers, 
careful and deeply interested readers to be counted by thousands, will 
judge for themselves For my part I do not know where to find a 
book in general circulation one half so well calculated to excite 
proud and joyful emotions in the breasts of good English Churchmen 
of Mr Gladstone’s own way of thinking than Mr Morley’s “Life” It 
was not for nothing that Mr Gladstone declared, after first meeting his 
future biographer, that he could not help hking him If High Church- 
men are not satishied with Mr Mcrley’s presentation, they must be, 
which surely they are not, destitute alike of rehgious emotion and 
literary instinct For the first time since the Revolution which brought 
Dutch William to our shores, has the biographer of a Bntish Prime 
Minister had imposed upon him the task of presenting to an indifferent 
world the spectacle of a great secular statesman, who was also a 
devotee of the Catholic claims of the Church of England; one who 
believed that no more glorious Church existed ın Christendom, and who 
regarded its “official ordering” as being “not any less, even if it was 
“not mnfinitely more important in the highest interests of the nation 
“than the construction of a Cabinet or the appointment of permanent 
` “heads of departmerits” A novelty indeed to which Mr Morley has 
been able to do far more justice than could possibly have been 
rendered by any ecclesiastic or devout layman of the same school of 
thought “Mr Gladstone’s Life” is a book for the world, not for the 
seminary, and the faintest trace ın its composition of the Diocesan 
Anglican Training College must have destroyed its Catholicity The 
background of the biographer’s own grave outlook upon life, his 
ingrained intimacy with the thoughts and emotions of the wise ın all 
ages, his sympathy with men’s sad hearts, and outstretched arms, 
creates an ample ether in which it 1s possible to read all over again 
about the Gorham case without forgetting Mr Gladstone’s own precept, 
with which Mr Morley closes his lest volume, “that life 1s a great and 
“noble calling, not a mean and grovelling thing” 

That this part of Mr Morley’s task was difficult may be admitted 
The faintest touch of patronage, of sondescension to a weakness would 
have been as odious as the easy ccnfidence of the Diocesan Traimng 
College, but what need 1s there even to imagine such horrid things, 
none of which are there? 

Turning to the book itself and viewing ıt as a whole, we find ıt 1s 
a great and exciting drama that Mr Morley has arranged f6r the 
world’s delectation Dramaturgist, rather than biographer, he should 
be called Madame de Stael once declared that Napoleon was not a 
man but a system Nobody knew what the good woman meant, and 
remembering Napoleon’s hearty human detestation of her, it 
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cannot be doubted that she was talking nonsense, as mdeed oracular 
persons usually do, but when Mr. Traill, seeking to describe the 
impression produced upon the mind and the sight by Mr Gladstone 
in full Parlamentary action, declared that he was not one man but 
“a phalanx of assailants,” the hyperbole is not too extravagant It 
1s only saying, what was true enough, that you can people a stage with 
Gladstones Mr Morley more than once speaks of his great subject s 
“dualism or more than dualism.” A hard team to drive through three 
volumes, covering fourscore years 

But difficulty ıs excitement, anc I account this book an exciting 
one There 1s about ıt “a hurry of the spint,” which carries the reader 
along and makes him forget, in following the progress of a great 
career, the unavoidable fact that 1ts main incidents have grown a httle 
stale by frequent narration The biographer has crushed down the 
narrator of events We are thinking of Gladstone all through, and 
not of Ireland or Bulgaria or the Income Tax. The history we are for 
the moment interested 1n 1s not the history of a country but of a mind 
and a character The mind ıs at che beginning slow moving, almost 
hide-bound, quick to obey the lash of authority, seemingly proud to 
wear the harness of old tradition There was nothing of the rebel 
about the youthful Gladstone Ee believed what he was told, and 
took his Toryism for granted Old Sw Timothy Shelley, if he had 
not hved too long, would have been proud indeed to have begotten 
William Ewart, mstead of Percy Bysshe Slowly, almost provokingly 
slowly, the mind begins to move in an orbit of 1ts own, under influences 
hard to ascertam When, for example, did the unquestioned Evan- 
gelicalism of the Liverpool and Seaforth homes begin to change its 
hues? From whom did he first learn “Church Principles”? Who 
lt the fires of his fervent Anglicanism? When did there creep into 
his mental constitution that conception of hberty as a thing precious 
beyond price? We can from reading Mr Morley’s “Life” guess at 
the answers to some of these questions 

As time goes on, and change either of view or point of view takes 
place, we see the mind of this remarkable man gaiming a momentum, 
gathering a force—ommous of much—until at last ıt culminates in 
the prodigious effort of 1886, when the seeming revolution 1s com- 
plete The mystery that hangs over the early changes does not 
attach to those of his middle and later hfe We can see these at work 
for ourselves, and hardly need Mr Gladstone’s own copious annotations 
upon them Linked with this zestless and ever active mind was a 
character which probably underwent small change Mems circum- 
stanees change, seldom their characters Mr Gladstone’s character, 
no less than his mind, stands revealed ın this biography His severest 
critic, if a student of human nature at all, must admit that Mr Glad- 
stone had plenty of character What were its dommant notes ıt 
might be hard to say The union, the marnage of such a mind as Mr 
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Gladstone’s with such a character as his, could not but produce a 
fascinating restlt, and when you add to this the circumstance that 
the theatre on which he energised was the House of Commons, that 
politics were his supreme occupation, that he was four times Pume 
Minister, ıt ıs no wonder that his hfe written by Mr Morley should 
be exciting 

Piquancy is included in the situation by the fact that Mr Disraeli 
should have been his great Protagomst Two men more out of the 
common, harder for the plain man to unravel, cannot well be imagined 
One 1s not usually sorry for the British public on whose broad back 
Prime Ministers and Cabinets impose huge burdens, spending its 
money and spilling its blood with perfect composure, without loss 
of self-respect or public esteem, but ıt ought to be in our hearts to 
pity ıt for having for so long a time to make up its mind between 
Gladstone and Disraeli The one was a marvel and the other a 
mystery The heads of both men were charged with ideas wholly 
alien to the common modes of thought of the British householder, 
whether he compounded for his rates or paid them himself Browning 
m his darkest mood was not more puzzling At last an understanding 
of some sort was arrived at in both cases, but it took a long time 
What a pity it 1s we have not a life of the mystery-man on the same 
generous scale, composed by an intelligence as seaiching and in a 
sput as sympathetically philosophical as we now have of the 
marvellous man! 

It can safely be said that Mr Morley has triumphed over what 
in scholastic language may be called the acczdental difficulties that 
beset his path The religious difficulzy, the historical difficulty, the 
personal difficulty have all been conquered The book’s method, 
tone, temper, and background are hardly capable of improvement 
The substantial difficulty, which hes m the path of all biographers, 
that of making their man comprehensible and permanently interesting, 
a real figure and not merely the oftes: repeated name, whether this 
also has been overcome ıs a question the fnendliest of reviewers, 
even were he at the same time the most competent, cannot answer 
within a fortnight of the date of publication 

In trying to fix the eye exclusively upon the great subject of Mr 
Morley’s biography as he ıs presented to the world ın its pages, the 
complexity of Mr Gladstoné’s mind, as distmguished from his 
character, becomes clearly revealed He was, or at all events he became 
ın course of time, a great Reformer On how many banners have 
the words “Gladstone and Reform” been inscribed in golden letters? 
Yet he had not, save ın the region of cıvıl administration and finance— 
a notable exception, no doubt—the Reformer’s temperament He had 
the theologian’s temperament, not the humanitanian’s The institution 
of slavery, brought close home to him though it was, never shook his 
soul as it had dore Clarkson’s Yet perhaps if his shrewd father, 
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always alive to dangerous possibilities lurking in his son’s nature, 
had not peremptorily fozbidden a visit to Jamaica it may well be that 
Mr Gladstone’s hidden fires of Liberahsm would have burst into flame 
thirty years earler than they did The sights that made “Monk” 
Lewis liberate his slaves ın the West Indies, and wrung the heart of 
Mrs Kemble on her husband’s Georgran plantation, could hardly have 
left Mr Gladstone unmoved Stull his coolness on the subject ıs as 
noticeable as Cardinal Newman’s about temperance Nor did the 
horrors of war, the trenches of Sebastopol, ever cause his blood to 
forsake his cheeks Given a good cause, a good argumentative cause, 
lıke the maintenance of the public law of Europe, and Mr Gladstone 
was always ready to defend the appeal to armed force, and he could 
see men arrayed for mutual slaughter with all a theologian’s grim 
composure “However much you may detest war—and you cannot 
“detest 1t too much—there 1s no war, except one, the war for liberty, 
“that does not contain in it elements of corruption, as well as of 
“misery, that are deplorable to recoilect and to consider, but how- 
“ever deplorable wars may be, they are among the necessities of our 
“condition, and there are times when justice, when faith, when the 
“welfare of mankind require a man aot to shrink from the responsi- 
“bihty of undertaking them And if you undertake war, so also you 
“are often obliged to undertake measures that may lead to war” 
(Vol III 182) 

The truth of these remarks hes in the application of them. Justice, 
faith, the welfare of mankind are easily invoked by angry men Mr. 
Gladstone’s favourite war—for lberty—has now completely gone out 
of fashion, and its place is taken by wars for consolidation of Empire 
—wars demanded for the “ welfare of mankind” 

Nor did Old World abuses, apart from bad taxes, easily arouse 
Mr Gladstone’s anger He had a great slice of the eighteenth century 
in his large composition He once told me a horrible story of the 
scenes that were to be witnessed at the hustings in Scotland in the 
old trmes he remembered so well It was, it seems, the habit of the 
electors on those occasicns to spit at the one or other of the candidates 
they least affected, with such fervour and persistency that before the 
proceedings were ended both these unfortunate men were covered 
with saliva from head to heel Being then a Scottish member this 
barbarous narrative nearly turned my stomach, but Mr Gladstone’s eyes 
gleamed with Hogarthian merriment as he went on to say that at 
last barriers were put up before the edge of the hustings, just beyond 
a nicely calculated “spitting distance” I am not sure he did not 
regasd the erection of these barriers as an unworthy concession, and 
certainly when I expressed joy at the abolition of the hustings 
altogether, he vehemently demurred and mourned their disappearance 
lke a lover! The fact ıs he was naturally against any change, 
Though he disestablished a Church and threatened the Umon, he 
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fought his Cabinet like a Trojan against the removal of the Duke of 
Wellington’s statue from Hyde Park Corner (Vol III, p 5) He 
belonged, as Mr Morley was not likely to forget to remind us, to the 
Turgot-hke order of mind, and it was “a wildish destiny” that made 
him, against his wish, though not against his will, the propounder, 
though certainly not the author, of the Newcastle Programme 

This perpetual contrast—brought out so clearly by his biographer— 
between Mr Gladstone’s temperament and the work he did with such 
superlative energy as a Reformer, produces a strange effect upon the 
mind of the reader It adds perhaps to the excitement, but it 1s 
puzzling, and puzzles often tease 

Among M Gladstone’s many shining qualities, flashes of insight 
into the hidden causes of things cannot be numbered Bright, Cobden, 
Disraeli saw things long before he did, sometimes, particularly in 
Disrael’s case, by a happy, careless, irresponsible intuition sometimes 
because their minds were not encumbered with irrelevant matter or their 
judgments biassed by irrelevant considerations There are short cuts to 
truth, but Mr Gladstone never took any of them. His mind marched 
hike a great army with a heap of zmpedımenta, but when it came up it 
was in full fighting order It 18 melancholy to discover from this “Life” 
how often Mr Gladstone got his best advice, not from his colleagues in 
the Cabinet, but from rank outsiders I must not, however, here raise 
the question of government by Cabinet, but whenever next that 
question 1s raised, this book of Mr. Morley’s will lie open before the 
disputants 

But though Mr Gladstone may not have had the Reformer’s tem- 
perament, and may have lacked the :lluminative insight of Burke, the 
natural hberality of mind of Fox, the quick wit of Disiaeli, and the 
cynical but useful determination to strip facts to the bone so 
characteristic of the late Lord Salisbury, Mr Morley makes us see that 
Mr Gladstone had something no one of the great or remarkable men 
just named possessed, at all events ın any noticeable measure, and that 
something was a great and soul-animating ideal of a sisterhood of 
nations all acknowledging the yoke of the same Public Law Himself 
a fervent Catholic Christian, his dream was that this Public Law, 
though not hmited by the boundares of Christendom, should be 
founded upon and administered in the spurt of true region Mr 
Morley quotes his exclamation ın 1879 “Remember that the sanctity 
“of life in the hill villages of Afghanistan, among the winter snows, 1s 
“as inviolable in the eye of Almighty God as can be your own 
“Remember that He who has united you as human beings in the same 
“flesh and blood has bound you by the law of mutual love, thew that 
“mutual love 1s not lumited by the boundaries of Christian civilisation ; 
“but ıt passes over the whole surface of the earth and embraces the 
“meanest along with the greatest ın its unmeasured scope” (Vol II, 
p 595) Never before has England had a Prime Minister who could 
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have used such language as this, and ıt 1s quite likely she may never 
have one again. 

On the same page Mr Morley enumerates the sıx principles Mr 
Gladstone thought to be the nght ones forus “To foster the strength 
“of the Empire by just laws and by economy, to seek to preserve the 
“world’s peace , to strive to the uttermost to cultivate and mamtain the 
“principle of concert in Europe, to avoid needless and entangling 
“engagements , to inspire our foreign pohcy with the love of freedom , 
“to acknowledge the equal nght of all nations” Not a word about 
Empire! Indeed Mr Morley hastens to remind us that Mr Gladstone 
held up as fundamentally unsound and practically rumous the revival 
of the analogy of Imperial Rome for the guidance of Bntish policy 

The secret of Mr Gladstone’s leadership was his idealism. His 
finance earned him the respect of all men, his idealism secured him the 
devotion fo: a tıme of a majority 


Creeds pass, ntes change, no altar standeth whole 


Mr Gladstone’s idealism, which was founded upon Christianity, has 
been succeeded by an idealism which is founded on Empire Whether 
the idea of Empire is strong enough to bear the tremendous strain 
that must fall upon it may be doubted “Do not attempt by 
“philosophy,” wrote Dr Newman, “what once was done by 1eligion” 
To convert patriotism on an Impenal scale into a religion is an effort 
now being made which ıs not without an idealism of 1ts own, but ıt too 
will pass 

It has been too much the fashion of late years to speak disparagingly 
of Mr Gladstone's oratory Mr Morley’s book will, I think, tend to 
restore ıt to its true level Although necessarily sparing of quotation, 
the biographer has been able to give a sufficient number of extracts 
from Mr Gladstone’s speeches to make good his title to rank with 
the greatest of our orators Truly does Mr Morley say “political 
“oratory 1s action, not words—action, character, will, conviction, 
“purpose, personality” (Vol III, p 312) These are hard things to 
transmit from ane age to another! Mi Morley has certainly no 
disposition to exaggeiate the charms of printed speeches, but there 1s 
a charm about a really great speech on a gieat subject not to be found 
in any other mode of expression, and this charm, fug:tive as it usually 
1s, does occasionally cling through the centuries There are at least a 
dozen of Mr Gladstone’s speeches which may confidently be expected 
to defy time There ıs a favouiite parliamentary phrase often in the 
mouth of the Leader for the time being cf the House when he wishes 
to be kind or civil, about “raising the zone of our debates” Mr 
Gladstone was from the very first a famous hand at this exploit The 
number of debates which had their tone raised by him is beyond 
enumeration The best example of all is recorded with pride and 
spirit by Mr Morley The Bradlaugh case exhibits the House of 
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Commons at its very worst and Mr Gladstone at his best He glorified 
the House’s shame, and his great speech delivered on the 26th of 
Aprl, 1883, read as ıt will be with pride so long as Englishmen honour 
religion and delight im justice, makes amends for the orgy of impiety, 
stupidity and party malice which called ıt forth 

I did not mention “party spirit” as one of Mr Morley’s accidental 
difficulties because I cannot suppose ıt ever wasone Had Mr Morley, 
m composing his third volume, pretended to be impaitial ın the sense 
of being indifferent as a good judge ıs indifferent to the parties who 
appear before him as litigants, nobody would have beleved him He 
is an honest chronicler of the Home Rule movement as he witnessed ıt 
It 1s not to be expected that Lord Salisbury, had he lived to read this 
third volume, would have accepted Mr Morley’s narrative as a full and 
true account of this great transaction Points of view vary But it 1s 
a spirited account and a well-informed one, and if ıt be not the final 
account, ıt will, I expect, be in at the death 

The Home Rule contioversy 1s now history The Party that it 
called mto being has after a remarkable record split on anothe: and 
a more important ıssue The Land Question has passed through 
many phases, and we are now pledged to the extradition of the loyal 
garrison and the creation of a peasant proprietary That a large 
measure of Home Rule will follow ıs as certain as anythmg can be ın a 
world like this These commonplace considerations have robbed the 
controversy for young people of the sound and fury that accompanied 
its birth and progress If anything can keep its memory alive ıt will 
be Mr Morley’s picture of the great orator and statesman who with 
feverish haste and that same “hurry of the spirit” which belonged 
to his character, when once his mind was made up, devoted his old 
age to the gigantic solitary task of “winding up Englishmen to the 
“level of a dogma” 

One fault I will hint to prove my good faith In a book built for 
all time ıt 1s a mistake not to name names Mr Morley shies at a 
name There ıs an index at the end of the third volume, but you 
may search it ın vain for Richard Pigott, nor ıs the index-maker to 
blame, for Mr Morley, though he tells the tale of the forged letters 
and the Parnell Commission with infinite spirit, matchless terseness, and 
the utmost plainness of speech, manages to do so without identifying 
by name “the broken-down Insh journalist,” “the unfortunate sinner,” 
“the abject fellow-creature,” who fled from the witness-box to blow 
out his biams in Madnd But without the name the tale 1s incom- 
plete, and thousands will read the story for the first time in Mr 
Morley’s book . 

I will give another and more agreeable instance It 1s surely a 
shame to rob good Mr Greene, the Tory, usually silent, and now for 
ever silenced, member for Bury St Edmunds, of the glory of having 
told during the Ewelme Recto-y Debate one of the wittiest and most 
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apposite stories ever recounted to a dehghted House The story may 
be read ın the seconu volume ‘p 387), but Mr Greene ıs shoved away 
into the perpetual obscurity cf ‘a worthy member” It 1s one of the 
charms of the House of Commons that ‘he best things ever said -n it 
have usually been uttered by its least-known members 

On layimg down such a b.ography as this, a simple, natural question 
nises to one’s lps We now know a great deal more than we knew 
before, we have been admitted to the :nner if not the :nnermost 
sanctuaries of being,—what effect has been produced upon our affec- 
tions? I can only express my own belief that this book will make 
the memory of Mr Gladstone deaz to generations of students 

Mr Gladstone was a very vulnerable man Dr Johrson, who 
declared Reynolds to be invulnerable, would have had no difficulty in 
abusing Mr Gladstone had he been so minded, and ever enjoyed the 
opportunity Mr Morley candidly adm.ts that as great “biographee ” 
had some uritating ways and cften failed to create a satisfactory 
Impression upon plain-sailing men His broad shoulders were made 
to bear the brunt of untoward events for which colleagues who have 
since ridden off to seek ther own fortunes m far other fields were 
more to blame than he His lofty idealism offended the “nan of the 
“world” He was never in harmony ‘ with the ideas and temper of 
“the day, especially as they are represented ın London” (Vol II p 
523) Although one of the great forces of his age, he was not repre- 
sentative of its spit He had therefore mary enemies scattered up 
and down the world He had injured the Emnure, so it was said. He 
was accused of having given up the Ioman Islands, of forsaking 
Gordon and leaving Majuba unavenged He was, ıt was declared, no 
friend of the flag, and unable to appreciate the Colonies His 
enthusiasms were misplaced and his energies misdirected A little 
less Homer and more Kipling, less love of economy and more of 
Empire, would, in the opinion of many, have been an advantageous 
exchange But now the great man has gone and left his country 
to its fate it will be easier for all to do him justice, and, as I have 
already said, my belief ıs that Mr Morley’s pious labour will make 
many friends for Mr Gladstone’s memory 

It ıs a noble life that ıs here recorded, the life of a spirit Man, 
as well as God, is a spirit— 


For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 

And break the shore and evermore 

Make and break, and work their will, 

Tho’ worlds on worlds in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the scul ? 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
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N an article which appeared in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of 
last year there was a long shot, and, as things have turned out, 
a lucky shot, in regard to the future of Party politics The writer, 
commenting on the retirement of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, declared 
that for all immediate purposes ıt was a more important event than 
the retirement of Lord Salisbury For “Sir Michael,” he went on to 
say, “has been regarded as the champion of Free Trade within the 
“Cabinet, and his withdrawal seems to leave the road open to the 
“advocates of subsidies, Zollvereins, preferential tariffs, and all other 
Bari for the confusion of Cobdenism” “It ıs he concluded, 
“a very serious thought for the Liberal Party that there ıs not at 
“this moment a smgle convinced Free Trader ın the Government of 
“tms country Hence, mdeed, may come the Party developments 
“undreamt of at this moment” 

It must be admitted at once that the writer of. this passage did 
less than justice to the staunch httle band of Free Traders within 
the Government who have stood for the old faith with courage and 
zeal under circumstances the most adverse But the Party develop- 
ments undreamt of ın August, 1902, have surely come to pass And,’ 
causeless as they seem on the surface, ıt ıs at length possible to trace 
them to their source and to exhibi: them as a fairly continuous series 
of events extending over a considerable period. For the resigning 
Ministers have furmshed us with explanations of rather unusual 
candour which give us both the clue to the beginnings, and an exact 
knowledge of the events which led up to the crisis The first task, 
then, is, with the aid of these explanations, to discover what has 
happened and why it happened 

Mr. Ritchie ın his speech to his constituents at Croydon spoke of 
the suddenness with which Mr Chamberlain’s proposals had been 
sprung upon the country And no doubt to the ordinary observer 
looking back over the last sıx months, the schism in the Unionist 
Party and the dramatic reversal by the Government of a policy which 
has been accepted without serious question for sixty years, must seem 
like a violent interference with the course of nature Nevertheless, 
Mr Ritchie himself discloses the sequence of events which made the 
catastrophe inevitable From the time that he became Colomal 
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Secretary, Mr Chamberlain has made no secret of the fact that he 
cherished the dream of an Imperial Zollverein From the very begin- 
ning he believed it to be the chief part of his business to find new 
markets and keep old ones for the British trader That end, as he 
conceived ıt, was capable of being achieved ın two ways, by a firm and 
spirited Colonial policy such as led to the Boer war, and by tarıff 
bargains with the Colonies which would finally lead to federation on a 
commercial basis It quickly became apparent that a Zollverein in the 
strict sense of the word was outside the range of practical politics 
The Colomies were not prepared to abandon their protective system 
for the sake of Free Trade within the Empire But the concession 
in 1897 by the Canadian Government of an abatement on its tanff 
to British traders opened up a new means of approach to the desired 
result A great Colony had been induced to take the first step in a 
return to the old policy of preference, and from that moment ıt became 
humanly certain that Mr Chamberlain, holding the views he did, 
would seize the first opportunity to make a reciprocal arrangement 
And since no such arrangement was possible which did not involve 
a return to protection against the foreigner, 1t became clear to most 
of us that from 1897 onwards Free Trade lay under a threat 

Then came the Boer war which for the time bemg switched us on 
to the other branch of Mr Chamberlain’s pohcy But here again 
it was clear that the two things would eventually work together 
The immense expenditure both from the war and from other demands 
that arose ın the atmosphere of war would weary and exhaust the 
tax-payer who would turn for relef from direct to indirect taxation 
And so it was with a sense of fatality that one saw Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach succumb at length in 1902 and hand Mr Chamberlain 
the key to the Free Trade fortress A master-key 1s commonly a very 
little thimg which will go comfortably into the waistcoat pocket, and 
1t was possible to argue that a shiling duty on corn “strictly for 
“revenue” was a convenient and profitable tax which no one would 
feel and only the most pedantic of Cobdenites resist The Free 
Traders, one ıs glad to remember, objected to the tax both on its own 
merits and as a beginning of mischief, Imperial as well as domestic. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote from an article written at the 
time — 


Even a shilling tax gets us “into the rapids” in regard to the 
Imperial Zollverein Canada, which has recently made us consider- 
able concessions on her protective tariff, will almost certainly ask to 

be relieved of the duty But if Canada ıs to be benefited by a tax 
on grain from which her supply 1s exempted, why should not New 
Zealand be benefited by a tax on meat from which she is exempted ? 
Why should not the other Colonies have the same advantage 1n regard 
to the sugar and the wool and the other products which they send us? 
Hitherto we have been able to answer that free-trade 1s a fixed 
principle with us, and that any prejudice there may be to Impenal 
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trade ıs shown by the Colonies to us and not by us to the Colomes 
If this tax 1s accepted, we shall be unable to make that answer and 
we shall be pressed to abandon the unique advantage which we have 
ın sentiment and practice as a free-trade Power before the world, and 
to embark upon the dangerous and complicated business of doing 
fiscal justice or injustice between the various Colonies with their 
different points of view and possibly conflicting interests * 


The affair, as we now know, followed exactly the course predicted, 
and the adoption of the Corn Tax ın 1902 must, therefore, be set 
down as the starting-point ın the series of events which has culminated 
in the disruption of the Ministry and the conversion of the Unionist 
Party to Protection. It ıs one of hfe’s little romes that Sur Michael 
Hicks-Beach, the staunch Free Trader, should at this decisive moment 
have been the instrument of wrath 7 

From this pomt we can take up the history with Mr Ritchie’s 
assistance In 1902 Sir Michael stood firm against the proposal to 
remit the shilling duty to Canada and had his way Then he retired 
from office and Mr Ritchie succeeded In 1903 Mr Chamberlain 
returned, lke a giant refreshed, from the veldt and immediately 
renewed the struggle He demanded “that the shilling should be 
“kept on and that preference should be given to the Colomes” Mr 
Ritchie was “determinedly opposed to such a proposal” He knew 
that “it was only the commencement of a much larger scheme” “You 
“could not stop at the shilling, and you could not stop at Canada” 
So “he told the Prime Minister without hesitation that if the Cabinet 
“adopted that policy he would leave the Government” In standing 
up to the most formidable man in the Government at the moment 
when he seemed to be at the height of his power, Mr Ritchie played 
a staunch and manly part which cannot be too handsomely acknow- 
ledged It was a moment when a plam man of strong character was 
in a position to do a public service far surpassing the dramatic 
performances of more conspicuous men For this Mr Ritchie will 
have his place in history, and he thoroughly deseives it The 
important point for the moment ıs that he won his case and that the 
master-key passed back into the possession of the Free Traders 
The final decision to abandon the corn tax altogether we may 
suppose to have been acquiesced in by Mr Chamberlain as a shade 
better, from his point of view, than keeping the tax and refusing the 
preference The abandonment was of course defended in public by 
a variety of reasons which masked its real purpose, but that, as Mr 
Ritchie frankly admits, was to deprive Mr Chamberlain of a dangerous 
weapon bs 

So ended the first round No one, however, who had the shghtest 
understanding of Mr Chamberlain’s character could have supposed 
that he would accept defeat after one encounter with Mr Ritchie 
and the Treasury His retort was to proclaim open war over a 

* Westminster Gazette, May 13, 1902 
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greatly enlarged area of conflict, regardless of the feelings of his 
colleagues or of the solidanty of the Cabinet On the very day when 
the Prime Minister was defending the repeal of the corn tax by that 
subtle and ingenious application of Cobdemte doctrine which we all 
so greatly admired, the Colonial Secretary at Birmingham delivered 
his slashing attack on the entire fiscal system of the country Hitherto 
we had been concerned with corn taxes and preferences, but Mr 
Chamberlain now launched boldly mto Protectiomsm all along the 
line, promising a shower of boons to all classes, if they would but 
give him a free hand to tax food and manufactured goods Mr 
Ritchie expresses unbounded surprise at the circumstances of this 
deliverance — 

Can it be believed that the Cabinet never had any opportunity of 
considering this question and of deciding upon it before the scheme 
was launched upon the courtry? You would Fave imagined that 
before any Mınıster made a speech m which he sketched out this 
great change fis colleagues would have been consulted, and that his 
colleagues would have had the opportunity of makmg an examination 
into ıt and of discussing the mazter Nothing of the kind occurred 

Mr Ritchie has probably, since he spoke, had an opportunity of 
reading Mr Morley’s “Life of Mr Gladstone” and the remarkable 
passages contained ın ıt which illustrate Mr Chamberlain’s proceedings 
in the 1880 Government If so, he will know that Mr Chamberlain 
has all his life long challenged the nght either of the Prme Minister 
or of his colleagues in the Cabinet <o be consulted about the expression 
of his private opmmions He either has not understood, or, 1f he has 
understood, he has deliberately challenged that part of the Cabinet 
system which imposes these restraints Huis Birmingham speech of 
1903 was in that respect on precisely the same lines as his Birmingham 
speech at the Bright celebiation in 1883 

In the most skilful passage of his resignation letter (September oth) 
Mr Chamberlain suggests that the Prime Minister was a partner 
with him in this enterprise He does not think that “either of us 
“mtended to provoke a purely Party controversy” The simplicity of 
public men is much greater than 1s generally supposed, and it ıs rash 
to dogmatise about what they do or do not intend Still there are 
some things which in the absence of evidence are very hard to believe, 
and one of these ıs that Mr Balfour could either have been privy to 
the Birmingham speech or, if he was, have supposed that ıt would 
not provoke a Party controversy Nothing but the most impetuous 
conviction could possibly have excused either the manner of the 
speecl» or the miscalculation as to its resu: We may fairly credit 
Mr Chamberlain with this ardour, but why should we pretend to 
believe that Mr Balfour could in the fust year of his Prime Munister- 
ship have desired to convulse his Party about a subject upon which, 
as he has since confessed to us, he had no settled convictions? It is 
plain from the sequel that he was scarcely, if at all, better mformed 
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than Mr Ritchie and the rest of the Cabinet about Mr Chamberlain’s 
intentions, and from that moment till the end of the session his 
position was one of great and unconcealed embarrassment Sub- 
stantially ıt was a case of choosing instantly between two alternatives, 
either casting Mr Chamberlain off and demanding his resignation 
or consenting to his scheme and preparing the way for the ultimate 
submission of his Party By the beginning of June he had chosen 
the second of these alternatives, and ıt rapidly became clear that his 
plea of unsettled convictions and the necessity of “inquiry” were 
temporary devices which led inevitably to this conclusion 

If in years to come Mr Balfour should “look back on what has been,” 
and, like Mr Gladstone after hus retirement, supply us with a com- 
mentary on the difficult passages ın his career, he will, I daresay, confess 
that the next sıx weeks were the most painful and mortifying in his 
public hfe What follows ıs pure conjecture, but his defence, I imagine, 
would be somewhat on these les Starting from the premiss, which 
he seems to hold as strongly as any man ın public life, that the Party 
system is of high advantage to the country, he would maintain ıt to 
have been his first duty to save the Unionist Party from disruption 
Peel, he might have said to himself, had broken the Conservative Party 
for thirty years m order to carry Free Trade, should another Con- 
servative Prime Minister permit it to be broken again in reveryng the 
pohcy of Peel? Gladstone ır the interval had broken the Liberal 
Party in another great adventure, also to the immense confusion of 
British politics In both cases, he might have argued, it was the 
suddenness of the new departure which wrought the mischief There- 
fore, to throw himself into the breach and to gain time for a gradual 
transition to the new idea, at whatever cost to his own reputation as 
a man of clear thought and firm conviction, seemed the duty of the 
hour The difficulties were enormous Ether official acceptance or 
official rejection of the Birmingham programme meant a formidable 
secession, and the heroic course of expelling Mr Chamberlain would 
probably have destroyed the Party But for temporising he had two 


great advantages, first, an urusually pacific Opposition, which from ,’ 


long disuse had unlearnt the habit of taking the aggressive , secondly, 
the genuine anxiety of many staunch Free Traders in the Unionist 
Party to take no step which would precipitate the immense mischief, 
as they conceived it, of committing one of the two great Parties, 
defimtely and officially, to a policy of Protection To play off these 
various factors against each other—to keep the Free Traders appeased, 
the Protectionists expectant, and the Opposition disarmed—required 
a great adroitness in the Parliamentary game, and one must add, since 
Mr Balfour ıs an honourable man, a really serious and strenuous belief 
in Party unity as a superior object to any policy or principle at stake 
Mr Balfour’s exploits during the next two months deserve all the 
tributes which have since been paid to his “consummate skill,” and 
by no means the least skilful part of 1t was the truce which he contrived 
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to impose both upon the regular Opposition and upon the Unionist 
Free Traders 

The successive stages in Mr Balfour's progress are labelled 
“Inquiry” and “Retahation,” and both of them, in the hght of the 
documents now before us, are manifestly tactical feints intended to 
` subserve the great purpose of bringing the Unionist army by cautious 
detours into Mr Chamberlain’s camping-ground The “inqury” has 
mdeed given us the Fiscal blue-book, which 1s a monument to the 
skill, patience and public spirit of the Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade Those who study it with discernment may gather 
some idea of the controversy which raged between the different sections 
of the Cabinet during the critical weeks of July and August, and of 
the endeavours of certain great people to confound other great people 
by extracting convenient evidence from the official witnesses But the 
blue-book 1s after all but a by-product Mr Balfour’s eventual 
capitulation to Mr Chamberlain was determined from the moment 
that he declined battle with him after the Birmingham speech, and 
his subsequent proceedings have little to do with the merits of the 
Fiscal question The “ Inquiry,” as we are fully entitled to say after 
the publication of the Chamberlain-Balfour correspondence, was 
directed to three main points Was the Chamberlain policy popular 
in the country? Was it acceptable to the Unionist Party? And, if 
these two questions could not be answered in the affirmative, what 
other policy could be discovered which would save the Unionist Party 
from disruption, not be hostile to Mr Chamberlain, and yet be popular 
in the country? 

The answer to these questions is solemnly put on record in the 
Chamberlam-Balfour correspondence Briefly it amounts to this 
The Chamberlain policy of preferences and food taxes 1s not popular 
and threatens disaster to the Unionist Party But Mr Chamberlain’s 
subsidiary proposals in regard to retaliation and protection against 
foreign competition are from this point of view much more desirable 
Therefore, though Mr Balfour ıs in sympathy with Mr Chamberlain, 
he agrees for the time being to part ccmpany with him, leaving him 
free to agitate on the more advanced and less popular lines, while he, 
the Pnme Mmuster, confines himself to the subsidiary and more 
popular part of the scheme Scientific and argumentative justification, 
or the appearance of it, was provided for`thıs scheme in Mr Balfour’s 
pamphlet, which, as we now know, was delivered to the Duke of 
Devonshire before the end of July I do not thnk Mr Balfour can 
fairly complain if, with the facts and dates before us, we regard the 
political economy of this pamphlet as in the most literal sense political 
For consider the sequence of events At the end of May Mr Cham- 
berlan had announced that the Empire could only be saved from 
disruption by his policy of Colonial preferences Before the end of 
July Mr Balfour had made the alarming discovery that British foreign 
trade was 1n a condition which called for an immediate reversal of our 
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Fiscal system The daring irrelevance of Mr Balfour's pamphlet to 
the issue which Mr Chamberlain had raised and its splendid silence 
on the notorious circumstances which had led to ıts composition were 
intended, I suppose, to suggest that Mr Balfour's pamic about trade 
was entirely umelated to Mr Chamberlain’s about Empire It was, 
however, immediately recognised for what ıt was, namely, a political 
makeshift for the Unionist Party in the embarrassments created by 
the Colonial Secretary 

By the end of July, therefore, we may assume Mr Balfour’s mind to 
have been made up on three points (1) The Umionist Party were not 
to resist Mr Chamberlain, but to give him the opportunity of pursuing 
his propaganda, (2) an autuma dissolution was, therefore, by all 
means to be avoided, and (3) an intermediate policy must be adopted 
which would relieve the Government of the more active opponents of 
Mr Chamberlain, and yet enable it to contmue in existence From 
this stage onwards we pass to tne “consummate game of skill,” as ıt 
has been called by the Zzmes The chief object was to get rid of 
Mr Ritchie and one or two uncompromising Free Tiaders without 
losing the Duke of Devonshire In spite of all demals and explana- 
tions, the stratagem ıs quite clear in the retrospect Mr Chamberlain 
resigned, and his resignation was temporarily the means of keeping 
the Duke But if disclosed to other Free Traders, ıt mght have had the 
undesired effect of inducing them also to remain with the Duke The 
problem was, therefore, to inform the Duke and keep the others in 
ignorance Mr Chamberlam wrote his letter of resignation on 
September oth, but he appeared at the Cabinet of the 14th; and on 
that day and the next both he and Mr Balfour kept their counsel about 
what had happened There 1s a difference between the members of 
. the Cabinet as to the inference waich they drew from Mr Chamberlain’s 
demeanour and language Some inferred that he was going to resign, 
others, clearly, had no suspicion But no one except Mr Balfour knew 
that he žad resigned, and the doubt was unresolved when the Duke, 
Mr Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton and Lord Balfour of Burleigh met 
together after the Cabinet and decided to send in their resignations 
They did not even know that the Cabmet intended to abandon the 
preferences and food taxes Mr Balfour, however, had gained his 
pomt and now held the resignations of all four He then disclosed 
the Chamberlain letter to the Duke and accepted the resignations of 
the other three 

Consummate as the skill may have been, it was the kind of “game” 
which ıs seldom played by a Prime Mumister on his colleagues, 
and Mr Balfour’s explanations are still awaited withe much 
anxiety The collusion between Mr Balfour and Mr Chamberlain has, 
in the meantime, not been denied, but, on the contraiy, openly avowed 
and proclaimed by the Conservative Press The appointment of Mr 
Austen Chamberlain to the place which Mr Ritchie had vacated, and 
of other staunch Chamberlainites to the highest offices ın the Ministry, 
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advertises the fact in an even more conspicuous manner It 1s true 
that the Prime Minister has not permanently achieved the whole of his 
purpose After a fortnight of deliberation the Duke of Devonshire 
himself joined the seceders and withdrew the last element of strength 
and authority from the tottering Cabinet Mr Balfour has, 
characteristically enough, endeavoured to place himself before the 
public as the aggrieved person ın these transacticns, and his mortifica- 
tion at having just missed the final reward of his arduous campaign 1s 
mtelligible enough But “the Duke’s fortnight” of which he made 
so loud a complaint was ın fact his salvation It 1s doubtful whether 
even he could have patched up the Ministry if the Duke had resigned 
at the same moment as the other Free Traders Now there 1s at least 
a Government of some sort, which wil postpone the election till 
next spang and give Mr Chamberlain an interval for campaigning 
It seems impossible at the moment that -he postponement can be till 
later than the spring, but even that depends largely on Mr Chamber- 
lain’s convemience, and if he wants still more time, we may be swe that 
Mr Balfour will again bring his “consummate skill” to bear upon the 
House of Commons 
* ~ we 

Such being the course of events, let us now endeavour to ascertam 
how the various Parties stand for the “big fight” There are four of 
them to be considered, the Chamberlain Protectionists, the Balfour 
Protectionists, the Liberal Party, and the Umiomst Free Traders or 
Free Fooders Let me take these m order 

I The first two will ultimately coalesce, and before the election 1s 
upon us, Mr Chamberlain’s propaganda will probably have swept 
away all distinctions between them But, in the meantimé, I do not 
think ıt can be demied that their temporary separation has completely 
succeeded ın its purpose of gaming time and embarrassing opponents 
To avoid an election before the end of the year or before the Unionist 
Party had had an opportunity of reconsideiing itself was, obviously, 
as we have seen, Mr Balfour's leading idea between the end of May 
and the begimning of October He has done it, at whatever mortifica- 
tion or loss of credit to himself Mr Chamberlawy now has time for 
his propaganda and the varous Tanff Leagues their opportunity of 
familansing the public with the idea of Protection The half-way 
house of “retaliation” provides a shelter, flimsy though ıt be, for the 
doubters and fence-sitters, who might have gone into opposition had 
the crisis come within a month after the Eirmingham speech While 
Mr Balfour temporised, the Party orgamsations apphed the usual 
pressure, and with every week of delay the glamour of a fight for 
conscience wore off and the prospect cf martyrdom looked less 
allurng The seceders have thus been a constantly diminishing 
quantity At first they were rumoured to be a hundred, then seventy, 
sixty, fifty, and so on in a descending scale Mr Balfour's Cabinet 
may be “Rehoboam’s remnant,” but the great majority of the 
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regular adherents of his Party have accepted his lead and will, in 
due time, be prepared to follow wherever ıt may take them However 
much, therefore, we may attack him or his methods, I think we must 
acknowledge that his tactics have, from his own point of view, been 
perfectly successful 
At the same time, it ıs entirely consistent with all this to say that 
they have greatly damaged Mr Balfom’s own personal reputation as 
a man of hght and leading The mere fact that his “consummate 
“skill” ıs so greatly admired ıs ın itself a reflection upon the staunch- 
ness of his convictions All the credit on that score has passed to 
Mr Chamberlain from whom the movement originated and who, 
it 1s abundantly clear, has succeeded in driving both the Party and the 
Prime Minister in the direction in which he desired that they should 
go Mr Balfour’s “game” reguired that he should at all critical 
moments ın the earlier stage disavow any settled conviction on a 
question which 1s fundamental to statesmanship and, therefore, that 
in the later stages he should seem to have improvised a tactical 
expedient which had nothing to do with the merits of the question 
and everything to do with the necessities of the Unionist Party It 
drove him finally to expedients which are quite out of keeping with 
the public character which he has hitherto enjoyed The net result 
of all this is that the effective lead of the Protectionist Party has 
passed from his hands into Mr Chambeilain’s, and with it has gone 
much of the influence—hitherto very considerable —which he has 
exercised over the mass of people who are not strong partisans At 
the critical moment he chose the tactician’s part rather than the leader's 
part, and the consequences are inevitable The protagonist in the 
“big fight” ıs Mr Chamberlain and not Mr Balfour, and victory or 
defeat will be for the Birmingham policy and no other 
It remains to be considered whether the tactical expedients which 
have helped the Unionist Party during the Parliamentary session are 
likely to avail them at the General Election Every Party manager 
knows that from this point of view even the smallest secession 1s a very 
serious matter For the electoral problem ıs not to convert three- 
fourths or even seven-eighths of the regular Party adherents to a new 
policy, but to keep the whole Party together and add to them a 
majority of the wavering electors who transfer their favours periodi- 
cally from one Party to the other Conside1ing the novelty and 
audacity of his Home Rule policy, Mr Gladstone ın 1886 had 
enormous success 1n the first of these respects Those of us who recall 
that time can remember the enthusiasm of the converts and the 
assurances which poured ın from all quarters that the secessiofls were 
inconsiderable And so in fact they were, so far as the Liberal 
Party itself was concerned But those who predicted a great tnumph 
at the mpendmg election mistook the capture of the Party for the 
conversion of the country A new policy causes a grand high pressure 
of bustle and excitement in which a cool estimate of electoral prospects 
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is the last thing to be expected But I donot think we need be at all 
dismayed by the eager assent of the Conservative Party to Mr 
Chamberlain and Mr Balfour It never was in doubt that any leader 
who raised the banner ot Protection would be supported by an 
immense majority of the Tory Party A Protectionist policy 1s in line 
with Tory thought, the appeal which it makes to particular interests, 
to the anti-foreign sentiment, to the fighting instincts, the immediate 
advantages which ıt promises to the propertied and capitalist classes, 
the prospect which it opens up of shifting the taxpayer’s burden from 
direct to indirect taxation, the arguments ad kominem and ad locum 
which arise out of 1t—all combine to make it heartily congenial to men 
of Tory instincts But precisely because it 1s in this sense a true 
Conservative policy, the attempt to force ıt on the working class 
is or ought to be a most formidable and perilous adventure under an 
extended franchise 

II Inaclear and straight issue of this kind, admitting as ıt does of 
a direct appeal to social justice, a strong Liberal Party ought to have 
every kind of advantage, and so I hope and believe it will turn out 
But it would be folly to underrate the difficulties which he ahead 
In the first place we have against us the most formidable of political 
propagandists, and he, ın the last few years, has established a kind of 
terror among his political opponents In the second place we have 
to deal with Mr Balfour’s tactics which threaten us with a skilful 
confusion of the realissue Mr Balfour’s friends have loudly protested 
when any imputation of dishonesty has been made against his collusive 
divorce from Mr Chamberlain Nothing, they told us, could be more 
utterly candid than his avowal of sympathy with the Birmingham 
programme, even though he refused for the moment to give it an 
oficial sanction This may be freely admitted, but the essential 
unfairness of the manceuvre is none the less because it is openly 
avowed, and it may be seen at a glance if we consider the circum- 
stances in any particular constituency The Conservative candidate 
will be in a position to disclaim whatever portion of the Chamberlain 
programme he thinks inconvenient, while, if the election ıs won, the 
Prime Minister’s expressions of sympathy will entitle Mr Chamberlain 
to claim the victory for his scheme This ıs precisely what happened 
at Rochester, where a candidate who disavowed the preferences and 
food taxes was warmly congratulated by Mr Chamberlain on having 
“administered a lesson” to Free Traders There is by the nature 
of the case no possible Balfourian victory which will not promote 
Mr Chamberlain’s policy, sce any effective form of anti-foreign 
proteetion or retaliation must instantly raise the Colonial issue We 
can see from Mr Lyttelton’s speeches at Leamington that the Minis- 
tenal disclaimer of the preferential scheme merely holds until such 
time as Mr Chamberlain can convince the members of the present 
Government that it can be carried out “without adding anything to 
“the burden of the budget of the poor man” Mr Chamberlain him- 
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self professes to be deeply solicitous on that score, and men who have 
taken the fist plunge into Protection are not likely to be deterred 
by the difficulties of his arithmetic 

The double platform—food-taxes for the country, “fair trade” for 
the towns—is by no means a new device in Protectionist campaigns 
It was adopted by the Conservative Party during the 1885 election 
and airived at by exactly the seme process as we now see at work 
If anyone will take the trouble to look back to the onginal programme 
of the “Fair Trade League” of that period, he will find it to be 
word for word identical with Mr Chamberlain’s scheme As sum- 
marised by Lord Farrer in the admmrable volume * which he prepared 
for that campaign it consisted of the following items (1) Raw 
materials of manufacture to be admitted free, (2) Food to be taxed 
when coming from foreign countries, to be admitted free when 
coming from other countries, (3) Tea, coffee, fruit, tobacco, wine and 
spirits to be taxed ten per cent higher when coming from foreign coun- 
tries than from our own Colonies, (4) Import duties to be levied upon 
the manufactures of foreign countries which now impose proh:bitory 
or protective duties. There is, indeed, nothing new under the sun, and 
least of all in politics In 1884 and 1885, the affair ran exactly the same 
course as in 1903 The food taxes were found to be too unpopular 
for the urban voters and were eventually left to the country Party to 
work in the rural constituencies Thus, while the Fair Traders in the 
towns, adopting exactly the same makeshift as the Balfourians to-day, 
directed their attack against the foreign manufacturer and pledged 
themselves never to touch food sapplies, the rural candidate cheerfully 
promised a five-shilling duty on corn to his agricultural constituents 
Mr Chamberlain’s indignation at this double-dealing knew no bounds, 
and he roundly declared that, in the absence of any official disclaimer, 
he was entitled to say that “Lord Salisbury does intend, he and his 
“fnends, to put a duty on corn, although he does not think it con- 
“venient at the present moment to say so, and although he allows 
“some members of his Government to argue in favour of it in one 
“place, he enjoins upon other members of his Government the 
“duty of repudiating it in another” “Remember,” he added, “ this 1s 
“not a question upon which a Government can be allowed to have 
“two voices” This was then and is now the nght line of attack If 
Mr Chamberlain was entitled to say it when the advocates of the food 
tax were inconspicuous minor Mumisters, we are doubly justified in 
saying ıt when he himself ıs the advocate and when, as the Prime 
Minister confesses, the Government ıs only waiting for a sign from the 
pubhc to follow his lead That this sign shall not be given mustefrom 
the very beginning be the primazy object of the Opposition campaign, 
for nothing but a direct repudiation of the Chamberlain policy by the 
Government can pcssibly prevent a victory for Mr Balfour from being 
claimed as a trrumph for Mr Chamberlain 


* “Free Trade v Fair Trade,” p 19 (Cassell & Co) 
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So far are we from this repudiation that we see the Government 
being recruited from Mr Chamberlam’s staunchest sypporteis, and 
himself attended in his campaign by loud professions of the official 
desire to promote his policy, if he can only prove it to be possuble, 
that ıs, popular Heie the history of 1385 should repeat itself with a 
difference It quickly became apparent, as the election of 1885 pro- 
ceeded, that the battle of Free Trade v Protection was one and the 
same thing, whether the ostensible object was foreign manufactures or 
foreign food supphes, and, taking che country as a whole, the 
fear of the food tax greatly outweighed the temptation to dally with 
the taxation of foreign manufactures In the present campaign the 
voice of the food taxer 1s by far the most powerful and audible of the 
“two voices,” and should, to that extent, help to make the true state 
of the case even clearer than on the former occasion One may add 
in this connection that a reading of Mr Chamberlain’s 1885 speeches 
will yield many a pointed argument on the merits of this controversy 
and many a useful hint upon the proper strategy of an Opposition 

For the rest, the Liberal Party starts with advantages which it has 
not enjoyed for many years past Never has fortune in Party warfare 
changed quite so whimsically as im the last few months Nearly all 
the weapons with which Liberals have been wounded during the last 
four years have passed suddenly into their own hands Who can now 
talk of Party disunity, and who will veature to suggest that thee ıs not 
material in the Liberal Party to form an alternative Government which 
could hold up its head beside the reconstructed Mimistry of Mr Balfour? 
Who, with the names of prominent Free Traders before hım, will 
suggest that opposition to Mr Chamberlain 1s hostility to the Empire? 
These are the minor advantages of Party warfare, and, though they 
count for something, it ıs a much greater matter to be united in a cause 
which arouses deep and genuine feeling Few Oppositions have had 
such opulent material A Government ‘whose chief legislative exploit 
is the Education Act, whose efficiency 1s measured by the War Com- 
mission report, and whose dissolution programme ıs a challenge to 
Free Trade, should not be difficult to displace if the country 1s capable 
of bemg rallied against competence and reaction If the Liberal 
Party cannot win on these issues, we shall have sorrowfully to admit 
that ıt cannot win on anything 
-HI The last political group to be considered 1s that of the Free 
Trade Unionists Their case 1s difficult, and they cannot fairly be 
reproached for seeking by all means to avoid secession It is from 
their pomt of view—and ours—a great calamty that the Unionist 
Party should be definitely committed to Protection, and they were 
entitled to use all their influence within the Party before resorting to 
the final step Nevertheless, the avoidance of a decisive debate and 
division last session has placed them and us ın a considerable difficulty 
Beyond a dozen or so of the leading men, we do not know for certain 
who they aie, how far they are willing to go, and what are their 
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relations with their constituents They have not established a claim 
on their opponents by any such defimite act as that of the Liberal 
Unionists when in 1886 they voted against and so procured the defeat 
of the Home Rule Bill Their poly of delay, though that was far from 
their intention, has even in its results promoted Mr Balfour’s plan for 
the conversion of the Unionist Party All that, however, might count 
` for nothing if there were no other obstacle Frankly, the great 
obstacle 1s the Education Act. So far as public control and abolition 
of religious tests go, the Opposition cannot compromise this question 
and admit ıt to be a minor issue to the Fiscal question If they 
endeavoured to do so, or were under any suspicion of doing so, they 
would sacrifice an enormously greater support for Free Trade than they 
could possibly gain from Unionist adherents It ıs well to state this 
matter clearly, but one may add that an honourable understanding 
ought not to be hopeless The experience of the last few months 
must have convinced Unionists as well as Liberals that the Act, as it 
stands, is unadmunistrable, and that an early reopening of the question 
1s one of the inevitables of domestic politics 

It has further to be remembered in this connection that on the 
Viberal side at all events the question of candidatures 1s very largely 
alocalone In very many cases no order from headquarters will avail 
to withdraw candidates already chosen or to waive opposition to 
members whom the locality considers not to be of the faith So much 
having been said, it remains to expiess the strongest hope that all 
possible efforts will be made both to prevent three-cornered fights, in 
which a Chamberlain candidate may slip in between a Liberal and a 
Unionist Free Trader, and to avoid the exclusion from Parliament 
of men who are powerful advocates of Free Trade and have shown 
therr faith in the cause by nsking their seats or therr career in its behalf 


+ kd * * 


Leaving these questions of Party management, let us try briefly to 
review the situation in its broader aspects It 1s indeed a “big fight ” 
to be entered upon with no light heart, but still with faith, courage and 
determmation Already ıt stretches out even beyond the next election 
We hear much of Mr Chamberlain’s projects, and, in particular, how, 
if he is beaten at the election, he will shift the scene to the Colonies, 
and, after another grand Imperial tour, return with overwhelming 
evidence that salvation is alone to be found ın his policy of preferences 
This enlargement of the electoral area would, indeed, be a serious 
matter, threatening all manner of undesigned consequences, and one 
could not envy the task of a Liberal Colomal Secretary with his 
formidable predecessor thus at large ın the Britains beyond the sea 
But Mr Chamberlain, indomitable though he 1s, must know the risks of 
such an enterprise and the possibility—to put it no ngher—that ıt 
would result. in quarrels beyond remedy by any possible change in 
our Fiscal Policy I hope, therefore, we may take ıt for granted that 
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he will consent with his opponents to treat Colomal soil as neutral 
ground, so far at all events as political agitation 1s concerned 

But the Colonial aspect of this matter needs to be treated seriously 
and carefully by all Free Traders There ıs mischief on either hand 
If we consent to Mr Chamberlain’s schemes we inflict, as some of us 
think, an immense injury upon this country, 15 we refuse to consent, 
we can be represented as playing the part of a cruel stepmother to 
the Colonies Here we must assert the truth cf the matter as we see 
it—which 1s that Mr Chamberlain’s policy strikes at Colomal interests 
no less than British interests—strikes also at the freedom of the free 
communities which are the pride of the British Empire Mr Cham- 
berlain’s supporters appear to resent the comments on the passage ın 
his Glasgow speech in which he suggested that the Colomes would 
undertake not to start industries in competition with those already 
existing in the mother country But here, to use his own expression, the 
murder was out Foi this was no casual indiscretion but the logical 
chmax both of his speech at Glasgow and of his entire argument 
Behind it all lies the idea that the Colonies shall supply us with 
food while we supply them with manufactured goods, and that thus 
in the new world we shall arrest the process which has led European 
countries to manufacture for themselves instead of buying from us 
However ıt may be wrapped up, this is the governing idea, and it 
leads inevitably to the conclusion which was so frankly stated at 
Glasgcw Now, such a policy, instead of being the modern and pro- 
gressive development that Mr Chamberlain cla:ms it to be, 1s really a 
reversion to Colonialism of the Georgian type I am far from saying 
that any modern Mımster would pursue it by the methods of Lord 
North, but in so far as it ıs pursued ar all, ıt 1s a policy which must 
arrest Colonial development, and bring the interests of the Colonies 
into conflict with the interests of Great Britan This part of the 
argument was admirably developed by Lord Rosebery ın his powerful 
speech at Sheffield, and the Liberal Party can do no better than 
follow lis lead Canada, in the meantime, has already made ıt clear 
that she ıs not inclined for any form of reaprocity which would 
confine her to agriculture or impose restraints upon her industrial 
progress, and other Colonies are not in the least hkely to be of a 
different op:mion 

In the domestic controversy it ıs highly important to do Mr 
Chamberlain’s sums over again and do them nght, and to expose the 
httle group of statistical devices by which the records of British Trade 
are made to belie their own plain tale of great and continuous 
prosperity To have the founcations well and truly laid in these 
respects is to establish the faith and prepare the way for a broad and 
simple argument But it ıs desirable to make ıt quite clear that we 
attach little or no practical ımportance to the details of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s schemes at this stage What he will do or not do, if he gets his 
mandate, will depend not upon what he proposes in view of an 
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election, but upon the demands of the Colonies, the exigencies of his 
Party, and the piessure which various interests and industries will 
bring to bear upon the Government Protection 1s an inclined plane, 
and the question at this moment 1s simply whether or not we shall 
enter upon it In the last resort the appeal ıs to social justice, which 
forbids that the many should be sacrificed to the few The Pro- 
tectionist has some superficial advantages, ın argument, for, as Bastiat 
said long ago, Protection concentrates on a given point the good which 
it effects, and distributes through the mass the evil which it inflicts 
It ıs easy to say to a town or a trade that ıt will gam by Protection, 
and to that particular town or trade it 1s not very effective to answer 
that other towns and trades will suffer We all wish our own trade to 
be protected and other trades to 1emain free But as the promise 
is extended to all trades and all towns, it rapidly loses its 
charm and we are faced with the paradox that everybody 1s to be 
made richer by making everything dearer That the masses of people 
are bound to lose by this proceeding, that ıt must expose Goveinment 
and Parliament to the influence of all kinds ‘of powerful private 
interests, that ıt shifts the burden of taxation from nch to poor, that 
so far from ensuring higher wages, more continuous employment or 
greater comfort, it threatens the very reverse of these things, and that, 
therefore, the whole policy is ın the line of anti-democratic reaction— 
these are the broad and simple lines of argument by which the 
Free Trade: must make his appeal to the big electorate To 
him the Fiscal Policy 1s not an isolated incident but the natural outcome 
aad climax of the pol:tical spirt and temper of the last few years 
One last question 1emains to de asked Is the new issue and the 
action in the Unionist Party to bring us at length the 1e-giouping of 
Parties which has been so often predicted during the last few years? 
The talk of coalitions or of understandings between certain groups has 
of course been renewed during these agitations It seems to me 
infinitely more probable that the affair will 1un the usual course with 
Party secessions in the House of Commons, namely, that the Liberal 
Party will receve the support, at first paitial and then complete, 
of the seceders But just as the Conservative Party was 
modified im certain ways by the adhesion of the Liberal 
Unionists, so will the Liberal Party be by the adhesion of the 
Unionist Free Traders It ıs not for any of us to say at this stage 
what the changes will be and whether they will be for the worse or 
for the better But one must hope that there will emerge a Liberal 
Party strong in numbers and efficient ın its leadership and organisation, 
for otherwise we look down a vista of highly confused and distarbed 
politics—Governments without stable majorities, the House of Com- 
mons controlled by the Irish Party, the Fiscal question hopelessly 
entangled with the Irish question, and other calamities which it needs 
no imagination to predict We rely on the issue of the coming 
campaign to save us from these evils J A SPENDER 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA IN 19OL 
AND IN igo3. 


T was my good fortune to have the opportunity, as a member of 
] a Government Commission, to spend several months in South 
Afnca, mainly ın the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, during the 
war, for the purpose of mmspecting and reporting on the Concentration 
Camps Our work took us over a very large extent of country, 
ranging from Pietersburg in the north to Alwal and Norval’s Pont in 
the south, and from Kimberley and Vryburg in the west to Durban 
in the east There were then thirty-four Concentration Camps, and 
we visited thirty-three of them, spending a few days at each place 
Port Elizabeth was the only camp left unvisited This was during the 
last half of t901 Peace was signed on May 31, 1902 In March, 
1903, I visited South Africa again, again I spent sıx months there, 
and-again I had the opportunity of visiting a large number of different 
places, many of them the same which I had seen eighteen months 
earlier 
It ıs impossible to exaggerate the dfference between 190r and 
1903 The ten months of peace had wrought a revolution It was 
not necessary to reach the scenes of the recent warfare to become 
aware of the change Within an hour ef landing at Cape Town it 
was manifest The first thing that forced itself upon even the most 
casual observation was the different look of the animals In Igor the 
teams of wretched mules did not look as if they had spint for one 
kick between them, m 1903 they looked as wicked and cheerful as 
only mules can look In 1901 the carcases of sheep which we 
inspected in the Concentration Camps often did not weigh more than 
18 Ibs each We thought 25 lbs per sheep rather good In 1903 
sheep, both alive and dead, had put on flesh and resumed normal 
proportions In 1901 rmderpest was rampant, the cattle ın the 
kraals were pictures of misery, dead and dying lay on the ground, 
and the survivors looked only one degree less miserable than those 
already siricken In 1903 cattle were look:ng fat and sleek, presenting 
as great a contrast to the cattle of our earlier visit as the traditional 
alderman does to the traditional beggar 
The contrast was equally stnking upon the railway In igor the 
miltary were ın command of everything The station-master was 
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subordinate to the Railway Staff Officer, the RSO, as he was 
familiarly called The Netherlands Railway had become the Imperial 
Military Railway (IMR), and the first consideration was necessarily, 
and quite rightly, given to the conveyance of soldiers and of war 
materal of all kinds In 1903 the railways were as choked as ever, 
but instead of carrying warlike stores, they were laden with building 
materials, with wood and iron for making new houses, railways and 
bridges, with Cape carts and wagons, with ploughs and other agricul- 
tural implements, with furniture and household stuff of all kinds In 
1901 the blockhouses were being put up, mules of barbed wire, 
making formidable entanglements, surrounded them and stretched in 
endless lines between them In 1903 the blockhouses were in process 
of being dismantled, and the barbed wire was coiled in huge balls, 
as ıf ıt were some diabolical kind of worsted prepared for the knitting’ 
basket of a malevolent giantess In 1901 destruction was everywhere 
going forward farm-houses were dismantled or roofless, signs of 
agricultural industry there were none, the only constructive activity 
to be observed was the sinking of wells for the use of camps, civil and 
miltary In 1903 the order of the day was rebuilding, restoring, 
repairing Trim farm-houses were beginning to reappear, houses that 
were homes for people to hve in Everywhere were signs of the 
restored activities of normal, wholesome life, trees being planted, 
wells being dug, furrows to carry water being constructed, and land 
being ploughed and cultivated Gentle peace had not yet made the 
valleys smile with waving corn, but the difference between 1901 and 
1903 was comparable to the difference between death and life, or, 
1f that be too extreme an expression, ıt was like the difference between 
the agony and weakness of mortal sickness and steady progress 
towards convalescence 

People who dwell at home at ease can hardly estimate the immense 
amount of reconstructive work which was required to be done as soon 
as peace was established The replacing of the people on the land 
was in itself a big piece of work, and, although it 1s easy to criticise 
it ın some of its details, ıt has been carried through in a manner that 
reflects the highest credit on the administration of the country The 
Government, through the Repatriation Department, ploughed 30,000 
acres of land for the people, and ın replacing 70,000 Boers upon the 
land, expended more than £2,500,000 ın setting them up with animals, 
building material, seeds, vehicles and agricultural implements The 
unusually severe drought of the present year has added very much 
to the difficulty of the task of restoring prosperity, to which both the 
Government and the people have applied themselves so earnestly 
Even so hostile a critic as General Louis Botha has said that “in the 
“year since the conclusion of peace as much ploughing has been done 
“for the winter as probably ın any previous year” 

As soon as the Concentration Camps were dispersed, the problem 
of how to provide education for the children, now scattered in their 
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several homes, had to be taken in hand The country during the war 
had been divided into educational discricts, over each of which an 
education inspector was appointed The success of the schools ın the 
Concentration Camps had been most marked After the arrival of 
the trained English teachers, m January, 1902, the efficiency and 
attractiveness of the education given in the Camp schools made 
rapid progress Excellent relations sprang up between the English 
and Dutch teachers, and the number of children attending school in 
the Transvaal Camps alone advanced from 12,046 in January to 17,213 
im May The average attendance was 83 per cent of those whose 
names were on the books 

The language question presented no practical difficulties The 
parents were, generally speaking, anxious to have ther children 
taught English Even in the schools ın the Natal Camps, which were 
not taken ove. by the Government til December, 1901, and were 
therefore up to that date under Dutch voluntary teachers, English 
was taught on three out of the five days of every school week In 
many Camps grown-up young men and women joined the children in 
their classes for the sake of the advantage they gained in learning 
Enghsh. This ıs not at all inconsistent with the attachment of the 
people to the Taal, all educated Dutch men and women in South 
Afnca speak both Dutch and Enghsk, those who are uneducated 
and speak the Taal only find themselves heavily handicapped ın the 
race of hfe These, in a great majority of cases, earnestly desire 
that their children should learn English The Taal will probably 
remain the home language of the people, while English will be the 
language of their business or professional life It ıs an immense 
advantage to English people living in South Africa to understand 
the Taal, and large numbers speak ıt with ease and fluency 

After the dispersal of the Camps it became necessary to form 
rural schools, generally called farm-schools The plan pursued in 
starting these is as follows The education inspector for the district, 
or one of his assistants, goes to the place where it 1s believed a school 
1s required, and calls a meeting of the farmers and other residenis, at 
which the question of the best site for the schoolis discussed Every 
one ıs free to speak, and the selection of the locality for the school 
1s left ın the hands of the meeting If the residents in the locality 
can promise thirty children, the Government provide teachers and 
the necessary shelter and equipment No fees are charged Schools 
are still frequently held ın marquees or in buildings of ciude brick, 
such as were used for the same purpose in the Concentration Camps 
Sucle buildings do not last for ever, but they are both cooler in 
summer and warmer ın winter than any tent can be The Repatria- 
tion Department and the South Afncan Constabulary have given 
much assistance to the Education Department in providing transport 
for the stores required by the schools, and ın the erection of tents and 
marquees In the case of one at least of the Government orphanages 
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in the Transvaal, the Repatriation Department, twice a day for five 
days in each week, provided a wagon to take the children ın and out 
to the school in the neighbouring town At the close of the war the 
total number of children bemg educated in Government schools ın 
the Tiansvaal was 25,000, more than 1 7,000 of whom were in the 
Camp schools The number was, of course, seriously 1educed by the 
dispersal of the children when the Camps were broken up But so 
vigorously has the work of sending the schools after the children 
been pursued that, by the end of June, 1903, the number being 
educated was within one thousand of the highest figure reached 
during the existence of the Camps 
It 1s curious to contrast General Botha’s Heidelberg speech 
(July 2, 1903), m so far as it touches on education, with his letter 
communicated to the Zzmes by Mr Leonard Courtney on July 15 
In the Heidelberg speech he was speaking to people who knew what 
the Government was doing ın the matter of education He demanded 
that more time should be given to the Dutch language, and that the 
school commissioners should be appomted by the patents, and he 
continued — l 
We do not say that the Government teachers are bad, we only say 
we do not know them. The result ıs that we have been compelled 
to start our own schools, and we now have 124 private schools with 
between four and five thousand pupils 
He concluded that part of his speech with an earnest appeal to his 
hearers to educate their children, even if they had to deny themselves 
‘some of the necessaries of life to do so What a contrast does this 
present to the tone of the letter communicated by Mr Courtney, in 
which General Botha accuses the Education Depaitment in the 
Transvaal of “teaching history which ıs a travesty of facts”, and 
states that Boer children are being taught by people who are probably 
“Romanists and Sacerdotalists” A complete reply to these wild 
charges was instantly made by the Director of Education in the 
Transvaal, Mr Fabian Ware The education inspectors had been 
instructed a year before, ze, in Jely, 1902, to teach no history in the 
schools until books, which were being specially prepared, had been 
sent out, the only exception to this rule was in cases where pupils 
were being prepared for the Cape University examinations Mr 
Ware added that a new school-book on history was being prepared 
by a competent writer, “covering the period from Adam to Victoria,” 
in a manner calculated not to offend the susceptibilities of either 
English or Dutch in South Afnica Replying to the charge of 
appointing teachers who were Roranists and Sacerdotalists, he stated 
that, while ıt was not the duty of the Education Department to 
impose religious tests on teachers, ıt was decided to submit the names 
of teachers to committees before their final appointment This 
proposal had been refused, but t was the wish and intention of the 
Department to consult the desires and religious feelings of parents in 
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the appomtment of every teacher, and he added that, up to the 
present, he had recerved no complaints from parents on the grounds 
mentioned in General Botha’s letter 

A further reply to General Botha’s allegations was made by Mr 
E B Sargant, formerly Director of Ecucation ın the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony, and now Educational Adviser to the High 
Commissioner Mr Sargant said — 


The aim of the Government 1s to train the sons and daughters of 
the soil to be thoroughly efficient teachers We want men and 
women in charge of the schools wko know the country and the ways 
and the thoughts of the people, and speak their language and profess 
their religion They must also have had a sound education and be 
skilful instructors, and be willing to work with the Government 

So far as he knew, the Department had offered posts to all persons 
of good moral character who fulfilled these conditions. A large 
deficiency had to be made good from England and elsewhere, and in 
this selection the religious beliefs of the people were kept carefully 
in view During his recent visit to England he was astonished to 
find what infinite pains had been taken to attain these ends 


General Botha’s statement respecting Romanist and Sacerdotalist 
teachers was singularly unfortunate, not only because it was inaccurate, 
but because the reluctance, which at home we regard as natural on 
the part of Protestant parents, to place their children under Roman 
Catholic teachers, appears not to exist m South Africa. In every 
important centre of population which I visited I found, side by side 
with the Goveinment schools, large and flourishmg Roman Catholic 
schools, presided over by monks and nuns, and filled by the children 
of Pretestant parents, both Dutch and English 

To turn from general statements to detailed facts, the figures 
regarcing the teachers employed by the Transvaal Education Depart- 
ment are as follows — 


( 
309 were born in South Africa or domiciled there at the date of their 
appointment 
231 were employed by the late Government of the Transvaal 
356 were imported from Great Britain. 


22 ji $3 Australia 
23 55 3 New Zealand, 
25 7 5 Canada 


966 total employed at present time. 

With respect to the language question in the new schools, the 
agreement at Vereeniging about the language was that instruction 
ım Dutch, not Taal, should be given to all children whose parents 
desired ıt, and this agreement has been kept both ın the letter and 
in the spirit One does not wish to say anything against the affection 
of the Boers for the Taal, but it will never be more than a dialect, 
and even as a dialect it has produced nothing in prose or verse which 
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can be calléd literature It is not a literary language, and has never 
been considered such by the Boers themselves For religious services, 
and for the reading of the Bible, they use the Dutch of Holland, which 
1s not always, I am told, completely intelligible to its hearers 

By a recently published minute, very definite powers are given to 
parents of children attending Government schools in the Transvaal. 
In each district where there 1s a monthly average attendance of one 
hundred childien, a meeting 1s called of the fathers and guardians of 
the children, to whom may be added donors of £5 and upwards to 
the school funds during the preceding twelve months This meeting 
elects a committee of not less than five, or more than twelve persons, 
to act as a school committee for one year This committee may 
appoint three of their number, and one woman from among the mothers 
of the children attending the schools in the district, to act as visitors 
and inspectors of the schools They will have the power of visiting 
the schools at all hours consistent with not interrupting educational 
work Complaints, if any, preferred by parents, will be mvestigated 
by this committee The subjects specially referred to them are — 


(a) The character of the religious instruction given, and any 
influence that may exist tending to separate children from the 
religion of their parents 

(6) Alleged inefficiency of teaching 

(c) Ill-treatment of scholars or other misconduct of teachers 

(£) Disorder or want of cleanliness of scholars 

(e) Neglect of school prem:ses 

(f) Any other matter tending to impair the efficiency of the 
school or the well-being of the scholars 


The administration of the Education Department in the Transvaal 
1s characterised by the most anxious desire to provide the education 
best suited to the wants and wishes of the people, short of handing 
over the control of the schools to those who are openly and 
ostentatiously disloyal It is useless to try to meet the demands of 
those who wish to convert the schools mto seed-beds for a future 
rebellion In Cape Colony the very gentleness and urbanity of British 
rule has produced this curious phenomenon people who are Bnitish 
subjects without knowing it In the very centre of Cape Colony 
there was an old lady who burst into tears on hearing of the terms of 
the peace of Vereeniging “How can I endure,” she exclaimed, “to 
“live under British rule?” not knowing that she had never lived 
under any other 

In South Africa, even more than in England, criticism is rampant 
those who do, or try to do, anything are mercilessly, and often 
unscrupulously, criticised by those who are merely looking on It 1s 
not wonderful therefore that, with the whole of the social and political 
organisation of society to reconstruct, the Government should have 
encountered an immense fusillade of unfriendly critiasm from Boer 
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and Bniton alike. Much of this has no relation whatever to the facts 
involved 

The criticism most frequently heard, at any rate among loyalists, 1s 
that Boer claims were attended to before those of our own people 
The reply is that large numbers of the Boers were absolutely destitute , 
it was essential to provide them wich the necessaries of existence, so 
as to enable them to start hfe afresh* The Bywoners, or landless 
Boers, had absolutely nothmg, they were the class so largely repre- 
sented in the Concentration Camps To provide employment and 
wages for these became a necessity d:rectly the Camps were kroken 
up Some of them have done satisfactory work upon the construction 
of new railways , others are engaged ın 1mgation works, of which those 
now proceeding at the Government farm at Mushroom Valley, about 
twenty miles from Winburg in the Orange River Colony, may be taken 
as an example A regular camp has been formed, resembling ın many 
respects a concentration camp, with the important exception that 
there 1s no gratuitous issue of rations, the men are paid wages for 
the work they do, and provide for their families by purchase at the 
camp stores 

The camp at Mushroom Valley Farm consists of about 1,000 people, 
of whom nearly 400 are men. The wages paid to men are 4s 6d 
and 5s 6d a day, to boys, 2s a day The dam which they are 
-onstructing 1s 1,200 yards long, a core of puddled clay wiil run 
throughout the whole length of the earth embankment The total 
measurement of the dam will be 180,000 cubic yards, and its catchment 
basin will be 105 square miles. It 1s estimated that the construction 
of the dam will occupy two vears, and that the cost will be £30,000 
When the camp was first formed, ıt was under canvas, but crude brick 
or wood and iron houses were put up before the winter set m A 
clergyman, a school and a hospital are provided free of expense. In 
regard to water, ıt may be remarked that the people in this camp 
have facilities which compare favourably with those in many con- 
siderable South African towns In Graaff Reinet, for example, water 
1s brought into the town and runs in open furrows through the streets, 
but none ıs laid on into the houses Every drop of water for domestic 
purposes 1s brought in by hand, by dipping a bucket mto the furrow 
there are separate stand-prpes in the streets for drinking-water, but 
this also has all to be fetched by hand, this 1s in a town with 8,000 
white inhabitants and probably as many coloured people, the centre 
of a wealthy and fruitful agricultural district of Cape Colony At the 
camp ın the Mushroom Valley the superintendent, Mr Charles 
Hassdrd, who is an engineer, began sinking wells immediately afte: 
the formation of the camp, and soon struck a spring of first-class 


* The gratuitous issue of rations from the R2patriation Department was brought 
‘o an end in June, 1903, except in cases of destitution It was necessary, for reasons 
which will readily be appreciated, to place some lmit to the period of time during 
which Government could undertake to supply free food to a whole people 
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water yielding 10,000 gallons a day an oil engine and a pump were 
immediately put up, and the water carried in pipes to every part of 
the camp 

It ıs hoped that this and other irrigation works which are being 
undertaken by the Government will give a great impulse to irrigation 
throughout South Africa, and that practical steps will be taken 
without undue delay* to prevent the deplorable waste of precious 
water which ıs allowed to take place there. Of all the economic 
needs of South Africa, this appears, next to labour, the most pressing 
Here ıs a vast country with millions of acres of fertile land, capable, 
with the apphcation of water and of labour, of bearmg enormous 
crops; and yet the precious rain, which falls ın torrents at certain 
seasons of the year, ıs allowed to become the enemy instead of the 
friend of the farmer A small depression ın the surface, caused in the 
first instance perhaps by a crack ın the sun-baked soil, or by a footpath 
or sheep-track, 1s converted by torrential rams into a deep sluit or 
watercourse These sluits are difficult and sometimes dangerous to 
cross, and they have the further disadvantage of acting as watercourses, 
carrying away the rain-water with the greatest rapidity before it has 
had time to fertilise the sol As Sir W Willcocks pointed out ın his 
Report on Irngation in South Africa (SA Blue-book, Cd 1163, July, 
1902), millions of cubic feet of water roll away worse than uselessly to 
the sea because they carry with them the soil itself, and thus render the 
country year by year more dry and barren The denudation grows 
by what ıt feeds on the soft, uneven surface of arable land tends to 
hold up the water in the soil, and thus to feed the underground springs 
and act as a means of water conservation, but the hard, dry veld, 
untouched by the plough, seamed by sluts converging towards the 
fivers, holds the rainfall little longer than a slate roof 

It ıs hardly necessary to say that wngation has been practised in 
South Africa from tıme immemorial Without some artificial storing 
of water, cultivation in many parts would be altogether impossible 
The method advocated ıs therefore no untried one, what 1s urged 
is that ıt should be apphed more widely and more systematically 
What the soil, when irrigated, will bring forth ıs a marvel A gentle- 
man at Nylstroom, having a garden of sıx acres, told me that he had: 
gathered two hundred cucumbers a day during last season, and such 
quantities of green peas that he did not know what to do with them 
At Barberton, which has a subtropical climate and a good water 
supply, the fruit produced 1s magnificent At the time of my recent 
visit, in the depth of the South African winter, the inhabitants of 
Barberton were holding their first horticultural show since thè war 
There were piles of splendid seedless oranges, of the sort called 
“Californian” n London, each of which turned the scale at 1 Jb, and 
equally fine naartjes or tangermes, lemons weighed 1% lbs each, 


* Before the close of the session 1903. the Legislative Council of the Transvaal 
passed an Irrigation Survey Draft Ordinance 
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pines 8 lbs and ro lbs, and other frut was equally fine* Barberton 
ought to become one of the great sources of fruit supply to this 
country At present it has httle more than a local market, very little 
Barberton fruit finding its way even as far as Johannesburg 
Hand ın hand with wngation and the development of the nches of 
the African soil must go improved and increased railway and shipping 
service, so that there may be access to the markets Barberton ıs not 
on the main line of the Delagoa Bay railway, but it is withm a few 
hours by rail of the junction, Kaapmuiden, which connects it in one 
direction with Lourenco Marques and the sea, and in the other with 
Middelburg and Johannesburg It ought already to be very favour- 
ably situated ın regard to markets But httle of the Barberton fruit 
finds its way in either direction I enquired the reason of this, and 
was told ıt was because there was “so much pilfermg at Kaapmuiden” 
This obstacle should not be beyond the wit of man to overcome The 
only visible representative of law and order at Kaapmuiden Junction 
on my return journey was a jet-black policeman with handcuffs in his 
belt, an assega: in one hand and a knobkerry in the other a South 
- African Dogberry, unless I am very much mistaken 
The opening up of markets and their beneficent influence on agricul- 
tural development depend largely on railway extension and railway 
management A large extension ıs being planned by the Government 
The railway programme adopted at the recent Intercolonial Council 
involves an expenditure of £4,654,045, distributed as follows — 
£ 
Springs to Machadodorp-Ermelo line 724,712 
Viljoen’s Drift to Harrismith ai 1,330,000 
Vereeniging to Johannesburg, a Rand Mines line 740,538 
Bloemfontein-Ficksburg-Harrismith grain line— 





Section Bloemfontein to Modderp>ort 460,415 
Section Harrismith to Bethlehem 309,920 
Modderpoort to Ficksburg—survey 3 1,532 
Krugersdorp to Rustenburg ; -- 485,000 
Klerksdorp to Kroonstad 414,000 
Springfontein to Jagersfontein 184,928 
Miscellaneous surveys F 3,000 
4,654,045 


It is only necessary to follow these new hnes out on the map to see 
ther importance They will completely recreate, for instance, the 
position of Klerksdorp and Harrismith These places are now railway 
termina leading nowhere, but the new lines will link them up with 
the railway system of the two new colonies and of South Africa 
generally Klerksdorp ıs already, notwithstanding its present disad- 
vantageous position as regards the railway, rapid'y growing ın import- 
ance Its gold-bearing capabilities are as yet only shghtly developed 


* Rusteaberg and Pietersburg are also magnificent fruit-producing centres 
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“Pegging ” was taking place at Klerksdorp on Easter Monday of this 
year, with the usual rush of excited speculators in gold-bearing claims 
T am told that another line 1s being made by private enterprise, con- 
necting Klerksdorp with Fourteen Streams on the direct line between 
Kimberley and Bulawayo If this 1s done, an alternative route 
between Cape Colony and Johannesburg will be brought into exist- 
ence, avoiding the run in the wrong direction between De Aar and 
Nauwpoort with its consequent waste of time 

With regard to railway management, I feel in some difficulty, 
because personally I received nothing but the greatest kindness from 
railway officials of all ranks In some ways the railway arrangements, 
so far as passengers are concerned, are admirable, no passenger need 
be starved; food 1s provided at reasonable prices and at reasonable 
intervals on all the lines, either in stations or on board the trains 
This 1s a matter of considerable importance where journeys are as 
long as they are ın South Afnca And, still more important, the 
carriages are seldom overcrowded. The compartments are contrived 
to afford four sleeping-berths, and are seldom filled up to this capacity 
Those who have experienced the miseries of the PLM, with eight 
passengers sitting bolt upright in each carnage throughout the mght 
from Pans to Marseilles, will appreciate the humanity of South Afmcan 
railway management 

Still there are some peculiarities about the Cape Government 
Railway and the Central South African Railway which are an endless 
source of astomshment to those who come fresh from the land which 
1s blessed by Bradshaw and the A B C Railway Guide The times of 
trains are perpetually being altered, and time-tables are generally 
unobtainable Bills are posted ın the stations, and travellers are 
supposed to gather all they ought to know about the hours of the 
trains from this source I scoured Cape Town from end to end 
without being able to get a railway time-table -It was the same at 
Johannesburg The man at the bookstall said perhaps a time-table 
might be procured at the booking-office, the man at the booking- 
office appeared hurt by the 1dea that he ever provided such an article 
When I was planning long journeys ın Cape Colony, and pined for 
a South African Bradshaw, I had the temerity to write to the General 
Manager at Cape Town, and asked hım if he could provide a time-table 
He rephed, most politely, that ıt was impossible to grant my request, 
but that, if I would write a hst of all the places I wished to go to, he 
would instruct one of his clerks to let me have a written statement of 
the hours at which the trams started 

It is difficult to discover the reason why the Central South Afncan 
Railway and the Cape Government Railway guard with so much 
secrecy the hours of the departure of their trains, but I imagine it 
has something to do with the railways being managed by a Govern- 
ment department In Cape Colony, the leading inhabitants of a 
well-known place about twenty-five miles from Cape Town waited on 
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the minister at the head of the railway ad=mmistration, and placed 
before him weighty arguments ın favour of giving their town increased 
railway facilities The minister listened, and in reply said he had been 
much impressed by the facts laid before him, “but,” he added, “ I 
“have to remember, gentlemen, that if I accede to your request, I 
“shall have to grapple with an increase in tne traffic!” This again 
is the Government department, and not the mere economic man in 
pursuit of dividends and in competition with other lines All the 
same, the railways are very important revenue-producing organisations, 
the net receipts for the Transvaal and Orange Colony alone amounting 
for the year 1902-3 to 41,469,000 The estimated net revenue for 
the year 1903-4 1s 42,150,000 Some interest.ng facts connected with 
the personnel of the staff of the Central South African Railway were 
mentioned by the Ralway Commussioner ın making his annual 
statement to the Intercolonial Cocncl Out of a total staff of 
8,500 men, over 3,500 had served with our Army in the field, no 
il-feeling, ıt was added, existed between these men and those who 
were lately fighting agaist us, over 700 of whom were also railway 
employés 

A rather attractive peculianty of railway admumistration in Cape 
Colony is to be found in the paternal care extended to the employés 
Once a month the train comes up from the coast laden with all 
kinds of stores and provisions for railway servants, which are sold 
at prices far lower than those charged in the up-country stores The 
railway, in fact, does, ın a different way, for its people very much 
what the Army does for soldiers through tie canteens Another 
novel feature in the Cape Government Railway system 1s 1ts provision 
and maintenance of schools for the children of ralway employés A 
suitable spot 1s selected for a school, and the children up and down 
the line are brought to it gratis by tran You are travelling in 
Cape Colony, and the train slows down anc stops at some small 
group of cottages where is no station, you wonder why, but, on 
looking out of the window, you see litle boys and girls with their 
books and food-baskets getting out or being picked up These are 
the railway children being taken to school or returning from ıt The 
railway schools are, I understand, independent of the Education 
Department, and both teachers and inspectors are provided by the 
railway authorities 

Railway administration ın South Africa ıs noz without its humours 
A lady of Johannesburg, having ordered some dresses from London, 
received an intimation that her box had arrived, and that her presence 
at the Customs department was necessary in order that she should 
identify the parcel and pay the duty She presented herself at the 
Custom House, and was met at the entrance Ly a lon on a chain! 
Such httle incidents give the dash of local colour which one ıs apt 
to lose sight of ın Park Town or Commissioner Street 

In addition to schemes of railway development, a good deal of 
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linking up between different parts of the country will probably be 
done in the near future by motor-cars Experiments in this direction 
are still m their mfancy. The roughness of the roads and the 
formidable sluits, already referred to, represent difficulties which have 
yet, to be overcome Another difficulty arises from the sparseness of 
population, and the consequent impossibility of getting any help in 
case of a breakdown Of course a great many stories were current 
of parties starting by motor-car ın all the gaiety of inexperience, and 
bemg brought back the next day but one in a bullock-wagon, half- 
starved, and correspondingly depressed Stull, the motor-car is 
steadily making way ın South Afnca A regular motor-car service, 
for the carnage of mails, runs three times a week between Potchef- 
stroom and Mafeking The journey is done in about eight hours, 
the distance by Ventersdorp and Lichtenburg ıs a little more than 
one hundred miles, by train ıt would be over eight hundred miles, and 
would occupy quite forty-eight hours If motors suitable for the 
roads of South Africa can be devised, they may in the future have a 
considerable influence in making markets available and farming 
consequently profitable As Mr Chamberlain has said — 


What ıs the good of growing cabbages on the veld which will sell in 
Johannesburg for 2s 6d each, if one ıs only able to bring them in 
by ox wagons, and all the difficulties of unfinished roads have to be 
contended with ? 


Potchefstroom will share with Klerksdorp the advantages attending 
upon the projected carrying on of the railway hne beyond the latter 
place Potchefstroom, the old capital of the Transvaal, is one of the 
few places in Central South Afnca enjoying a good natural supply 
of water art has improved on Nature, and a great deal of use ıs made 
agriculturally of the good water conveyed in furrows from the Moor 
River It 1s one of the places which ıs growing tobacco successfully, 
and ıs the site of one of the Government experimental farms, A 
new furrow has been made, bringing in the river water from a level 
six feet higher than that ın the old furrow When I was in South 
Africa ın Ig01, one of the few pleasant sights I saw was an enormously 
productive kitchen garden at Potchefstroom It was successfully 
iumigated from the furrow, and overflowed with every sort of produce 
At the Government experimental farm, in April last, the ground was 
being prepared for the planting of frmt trees The earth was so hard 
that no plough could touch it The strongest ploughs broke lıke 
match-wood The ground had been baked by the Afncan sun for 
countless ages, and summer rains had rushed over it without pene- 
trating its surface It was now being attacked by the steam-digger, 
which broke the hard earth to the depth of four inches It was then 
intended to leave it, so that the broken surface might absorb some of 
the later rains, and to plough when the work of softening the undersoil 
had been effected After ploughing, the planting of every kind of 
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fruit-tree was to be proceeded with Judging from the way in which 
tree planting had succeeded in Johannesburg, which eighteen years 
ago was bare veld without a tree upon it, the new orchards at 
Potchefstroom ought to make a fine show in eight or ten years’ time 

In addition to all that has been planned, and will be planned, to 
improve railway and other means of communication in South Afnca 
itself, improved ocean carriage at cheaper rates is greatly required 
Mr Oliver, CMG, who was Mayor of Kimberley during the siege, 
and 1s a leading man of business there, stated, in a speech which 
he made as chairman of the Chamber of Commerce in June last, 
that the freights from England to South Africa were m excess of 
what was charged between England and Australia—double the 
distance—and also that goods were brought from America to South 
Africa at a less cost than from England to South Africa It ıs well 
known that a mng has been formed in the shipping trade to keep up 
these high freights, and a strict boycott 1s enforced against the 
Houston line, which has not jomed the ring, and carnes goods about 
50 per cent cheaper than the conference lines Mr Oliver stated that, 
to his certain knowledge, firms in London had refused to ship goods 
by the Houston line, because if they did so they had 
been informed by the Union-Castle lme that they would 
withhold the 10 per cent rebate on the whole amount of goods 
shipped by the firm But the boycott, according to Mr Oliver, did 
not stop here Shipping agents sending any goods whatsoever by the 
Houston line were informed by the Union-Castle lne that they would 
have to pay an extra rate by Umion-Castle ships ın respect of all the 
firms for whom they were acting Thus a shipping agent sending 
goods to South Africa for Messrs A. B and C, must not send A’s 
goods by the Houston line and the goods for the other customers 
by the Union-Castle hne If he does so, B and C will be fined in 
consequence of the advantage extended to A This 1s neither free 
trade nor fair trade, and the matter, ıt ıs hoped, will be dealt with 
energetically by chambers of commerce both in England and in South 
Africa 

It ıs ampossible to travel about South Africa even for a few months 
without accumulating a good deal of evidence upon the burning 
nature of the labour question ‘The difficulty of the situation 1s by 
no means confined to Johannesburg or to the mines, it 1s very real 
and very pressing, and ıt affects every mdustry ın South Africa I 
saw and heard a good deal of it as it affects domestic hfe In Cape 
Colony (except in Cape Town, Port Ehzabeth, and perhaps one or 
twoe other places where the wealthier people have white servants), 
domestic work ıs done entirely by natives, who live in their own 
locations, distant from their employers’ houses from about half a mile 
to two miles, or perhaps more These servants arrive at about 7 30 in 
the morning, and leave again at about 230pm Everything required 
by their employers after that hour the latter must procure and do for 
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themselves This in itself almost paralyses social hfe The evening 
is the time for sociability, but for those who have no servants,in the 
evening, entertaining becomes a tax upon physical strength which 
very few are sturdy enough to undergo The system 1s therefore a 
great check on social mtercourse and hospitahty The plan of 
allowing the native servants to live m their own locations has other 
disadvantages If they choose to stay away without giving then 
employers any intimation of their mtention, who can stop them? 

Even if they announce their intention of leaving, matters are often 
not much mended I heard a story of an employer who had a good 
kitchen “boy” Presently “a brother” appeared to summon him 
away “Must leave, Baas—wife sick” “What is the matter with 
‘her?” “Broke arm, Baas—tree fell on her” At the same moment 
similar questions were being put by the mistress of the house to the 
“brother” “Why must Tamas leave?” “Wife sick, missus” 
“What is the matter with her?” “Serpent bit her, missus” There 
1s practically no check on the fables which can be invented by the 
non-resident black boy or girl to account for absence with or without 
leave Wages, and very good wages too, are paid monthly The 
mistress looks forward with anxiety to pay-day, not from motives 
which might suggest themselves at home, but because she knows that, 
having money ın hand, her “boys” are as likely as not to go off on the 
spree and not to reappear for several days, if at all Twice during the 
few weeks that I was travelling in Cape Colony did this happen at 
houses where I stayed At Port Elizabeth the following conversa- 
tion had taken place between the “missus” and the “boy” “Here 
“ıs your money, Jim Now promise me you will not go off as Bull 
“did last month” “Yes, missus” “Do you undeistand, Jim, you 
“promise you will come back?” “Yes, missus, for sure” Then he 
took the money, and she never saw him again I asked why cases of 
this kind were not brought up before the magistrate for breach of 
contract The reply was, “If I did that I should never get any 
“servants at all” 

The fact ıs that the demand Zor servants in the whole of South 
Africa 1s far ın excess of the supply , for every servant, white or black, 
there are half-a-dozen situations and employers waiting, metaphor- 
cally, cap in hand When I was in South Africa in 1901 an English 
servant, brought out by a member of our Commission, was offered 
£6 a month to act as linen-maic in a hotel We thought the offer 
magnificent, and half feared there might be something wrong about 
it in explanation of the high wages We should think nothing of such 
an offer now Another woman-servant, a cook, formerly employed by 
a friend of mine ın South Africa, ıs now getting 411 a month, and all 
found. I have seen an advertisement offermg 425 a month, and all 
found, for a man-cook for a hotel in Rhodesia The lowest wages 
ordinarily given in Johannesburg to white servants are £4 a month, 
women who are unusually capable easily get 47 to 12a month Black 
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“boys” get 43 a month, and all found, as a mmmimum Many natives 
get 44 or 45 a month 

The labour question in South Africa 1s discussed m the newspapers 
at home almost exclusively in connection with the mines No doubt 
the mines are the largest employers of labour in South Afrıca, but 
the whole social and industnal development of the country in every 
field of industry 1s crying out for more labour The South African 
Expansion Committee, familiarly known as the SAX, has done good 
work ın superintending the emigration of many hundreds of female 
servants It is unnecessary to state that there has been a great flood 
of hostile criticism directed against their efforts, but, so far as I could 
discover, the hostility was, for the most part, basec on gossip, generally 
maccurate, whilst those who had direct personal knowledge of the 
facts praised the committee for good and paimstaking work 
The South African Expansion Committee deserve great credit for the 
efficiency with which they have performed one important part of 
ther work No effort has been spared to secure emigrants of good 
character and capacity, and to safeguard them ın their voyage from 
England to Africa Competent chaperons accompany each party, 
on arrival in Johannesburg they are received in hostels, where they 
can stay gratis for a few days before proceeding to ther situations 
Afterwards, if they leave their places, they can return to the hostel, 
on giving a fortnight’s notice, for a payment of four shillings a day* 
They agree to repay to the Government, within one year, £412 
towards covering the cost of their voyage. The secretary says they 
are generally very honourable m regarc to this debt, and frequently 
discharge it much under the stipulated tıme. Less than four per 
cent. of the women emigrated under -his scheme have turned out 
unsatisfactorily 

Excellent and useful as the work of the S AX. has been, it 1s, of 
course, a mere drop in the ocean as regards even the limited sphere of 
domestic work The activity of the committee has been mainly con- 
fined to Johannesburg and a few other large towns It has not 
touched the more rural localities and small towns and villages A 
great difficulty here arises from the small size of the houses and the 
absence of any proper accommodation for servants until this 1s 
remedied the domestic labour problem nust remain at a deadlock I 
have seen highly educated, refined women in Cape Colony labouring 
from morning to night at household drudgery, for which they had 
never been trained, and wearing themselves out at ıt physically and 
mentally. On asking them why they did not get a competent white 
servant, the reply mvariably was, “Where could I put her? You see 
“what a tiny box this house is; there are no servants’ rooms; our 
“servants live at their locations” Until the house accommodation 1s 


* A very attractive building standing in a wood at Mowbray, near Cape Town, 
has, through the hberalty of the late Mr Rhodes and his trustees, been provided 
as a hostel for the use of the newly-arnved women emigrants 
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‘improved, white servants cannot be employed, but if proper rooms 
were provided, there 1s no reason why Scuth Africa should not offer a 
capital outlook for the young women above the servant class, thousands 
of whom now seek employment in England But women who are 
looking for domestic work in South Afnca must have capable hands 
and nimble brains to deal with the hundred-and-one different kinds of 
work which a household requires, and they must also have patience 
and tact for the direction of native labour A raw Kaffir fresh from 
his kraal may be honest, strong, good-tempered and willing, but he 
is not unnaturally puzzled by the multifarious requirements of civilisa- 
tion, and he does not draw the sharp distinction usual among Europeans 
as to the uses and functions of, say, hair-brushes, clothes-brushes, 
tooth-brushes, scrubbing-brushes and nail-brushes Endless vigilance 
and patience are needed to make him conform to ways and methods 
which we deem essential to our domestic peace and comfort. 

If the domestic servant question 1s at a deadlock over the greater 
part of South Afrıca from want of proper housing for white servants, 
this again 1s dependent largely on the high cost of labour Why do 
people live in tiny houses when therr lot ıs cast ın a country whose 
chief physical characteristic 1s 1ts vast unoccupied spaces? Why not 
expand when there 1s so much room for expansion? The answer 
again 1s cost of labour I do not quote Johannesburg prices, because 
Johannesburg is ın many ways exceptional I prefer to quote a 
small town in the Orange River Colony, far away from mines or any 
great labour-absorbing industry In one such town the wages of 
stone-masons in July, 1903, were 22s 6d a day, unskilled white 
labourers, putting together wood and iron houses, shipped ready-made 
from England, were gettmg 19s. a day, and this though housing was 
provided, and the workmen were allowed to buy their stores at cost 
price (or a little more) at the Government canteen In Pretoria, at the 
end of July, 1903, the carpenters struck successfully for wages of 
£6 12s per week of forty-eight- hours An ordinary householder 
wanting a carpenter to do odd jobs about a house had to pay 25s a 
day These enormous wages are sufficient to account for the houses 
bemg small and cramped 

The labour difficulty meets you at every turn The grass is burned 
off every winter throughout the Transvaal Agricultural authonties 
condemn the practice Mr Burton, FRGS, in a handbook issued 
by the Agricultural Department, Pretoria, says that this burning 1s 
“more fraught with evil than with good; the quality of the early grass 
“may be improved, but the vigorous, rank, inferior grasses are also 
“benefited so much that the good grass ıs gradually but surely choked 
“out of existence” But the burung goes on, and no hay is made, 
mainly because hay requires labour, while burning requires almost 
none In many parts of the Transvaal, with orange trees growing 
luxuriantly on every side, you see on your breakfast table the famliar 
Dundee marmalade The whole of the matenals for making 
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marmalade are produced in South Africa, but it is cheaper to bnng ıt 
from Dundee than to make it on the spot The oranges and sugar 
which one consumes as Dundee marmalade, say, at Pietersburg in the 
Transvaal, must have travelled at least 10,000 miles before they 
reached the breakfast table They have first to be brought many 
thousands of miles to Dundee, then they have the further journey from 
Dundee, probably, to Cape Town (6,000 miles), and from Cape Town 
to Pietersburg (1,200 miles) The reason is to be found ın the high 
cost of labour, the sugar, the oranges, and the pots all cost more at 
Pietersburg than in Dundee, even leaving out of account the cost of 
manufacture Excellent china clay has recently been discovered in 
the Transvaal It will probably not be worked because of the cost 
of labour 
The magnificent agricultural resources of the country remain 
undeveloped chiefly because of the cost of labour One has heard 
much of the Boer farmer with his 12,000 acres, of which he cultivates 
about a dozen round his house, and uses the rest foz breeding stock 
The unprogressive quality of the Boer mind may partly account for 
this, but ın great part it ıs to be attributed to the difficulty of getting 
labour. All Boers are not unprogressive some have done great things 
in the way of urigation and in fruit-farmmg The most vehement 
expressions in favour of mtroducing more labour into South Africa 
which I heard durmg my visit came from the lps of a Dutchman 
The Transvaal Leader of July 13, 1903, published a long interview 
with another Dutchman, Mr Van Rensburg, a fruit farmer, from near 
Heidelberg, Transvaal, ın which he strongly advocates the extended 
employment of Chinese labour, quite as much for the sake of agriculture 
as for the mimes He said he had 20,000 fruit-trees on one of his 
farms, and the greatest difficulty with which he had to contend was 
lack of labour 
I am practically without boys at the present time Mine 1s 
quite a common experience, I assure you I cannot get them, my 
neighbours cannot get them, and I do not know anyone who 
can . Now ıs the time for my fruit trees to be pruned and 
replanted, and rows filled I cannot get labour to do it, and cannot 
extend my plantations for the same reason One never knows where 
one stands It ıs almost impossible to make plans ahead owing to 
the impossibility of carrying them out It ıs paralysing .. With 
the rapidly increasing white population of the country there 1s an 
increasing demand for agricultural products, fruits, vegetables, etc , 
and, ıf only labour ıs available, fruit plantations and land under 
, cultivation will be enormously increased It ıs a tip-top place for 
fruit . In tıme I hope to see jam factories established 
There are plenty of fine agricultural Cistricts where the same remarks 
apply — Standerton, Heidelberg, Ermelo, Bethel, ete There is 
magnificent soil there I know one farm that has yielded crops of 
mealies and oats for seventeen years, and has never had a handful 
of manure placed upon it, and the soil ıs as rich as it was the day 
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the first crop was put ın . . . Agriculture in this country can be 
made a great industry—with plenty of labour But you cannot farm 
if you do not know from month to month how many boys you will 
be able to secure. 

Some Dutchmen openly advocate compulsory labour for Kafirs, but 
this would be indistinguishable from slavery, and would never be 
tolerated by the best public opinion at home I do not venture to 
express any opmion on the vexed question of the introduction of a 
larger volume of Asiatic labour, Chinese or Indian, if free labour in 
sufficient quantity can be found among the natives of Africa, every 
one will agree that it would be far preferable to curring the risks of 
a large addition to Asiatic labour The race problem ın South Africa 
is sufficiently serious alieady without adding another huge factor to it 
But, in discussing the question, many people appear to overlook the 
fact that the Asiatic is in South Afnca already He ıs greatly in 
evidence in Natal, where, apparently, all the smaller shops, all the 
hawking, and nearly all the domestic service are in the hands of East 
Indian coolies They are not so prominent in the Transvaal,* but the 
East Indian coole has even here obtained almost exclusive possession 
of certain trades—such as yegetable hawking, and service ın hotels 
A sprinkling of Chinese are also to be found, especially in market- 
gardens and in laundries, m the Transvaal and in Cape Colony 
Judging from the questions asked in Parliament, some worthy M P’s 
appear to be able to combine a chivalrous devotion to the nghts and 
interests of Asiatics already in South Africa with a passionate 
opposition to the arrival of any more 

The evidence now being taken before the Labour Commission should 
prove of great value It was satisfactory to note that, when the Com- 
mission was first opened, advantage was taken of the meeting of a 
missionary conference in Johannesburg to obtain the opinions of 
several well-known English and foreign missionaries who had had 
many years’ experience of work among natives in various districts of 
South Africa. They made many suggestions, which, if acted upon, 
would be likely to affect favourably the supply of South African native 
labour They stated that “boys” did not lke to be engaged for 
“the mines” in the lump, but preferred to know which mine they were 
coming tot The indiscrimmate drafting and comminghng of boys 
of different tribes to work together also had a bad effect, the native 
hkes to be with his own people, who speak the same language and 
have the same customs The missionaries also thought that the food, 
housing, and other conditions of life for natives in the mmes might 
with advantage be impioved Better ventilation of the mines, and the 
use of water spray for mimimising dust, would tend to lower the death- 


* The population of Johannesburg before the war (1896) was as follows Euro- 
peans, 50,907, Malays, 952 , Indians and Chinese, 4,807, Kafirs, 42,533, mixed, 2,879, 
total, 102,078 Thus five per cent of the total population, and more than ter. per 
cent ofthe labour population, was Asiatic The proportion ıs probably larger now 

{ Later witnesses report that this wish has now been satisfactorily met 
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rate from miners’ phthisis, improved sanitation would tend in the 
same direction, and more provision might be made for education and 
recreation The missionaries agreed on the bad effect produced on 
the native mind by the lowering of wages after the war The “boys” 
did not consider one shilling a day enough to induce them to come 
to the Rand Although wages were now raised to almost double this 
sum, yet the bad effect of the reduction was probably still operative 

It will be remembered that an exper-mental batch of 380 natives 
from Nyassaland were brought into Johannesburg for work on one 
of the mines in the middle of last June This 1s the coldest time in 
the Transvaal year, snow had fallen in May, and at the time of the 
arrival of these natives from tropical Africa there were sharp frosts 
every might Ina month nearly half were ill, seventeen had died, 
and twenty-nine more were in hospital They had fallen victims to 
mfluenza, developing into pneumonia There happened to be an 
unusually severe epidemic of influenza, followed by pneumonia, in 
Johannesbuig in June and July There were many deaths among 
both Europeans and natives, mcluding those who had been long 
acchmatised In the fortnight ending July 26, the Johannesburg 
Hospital, with a total of 283 in-patients, had twenty-six deaths, nearly 
all from pneumonia and other lung troubles Sir Godfrey Lagden, 
Commussioner for Native Affairs, expressed the opinion before the 
Labour Commission that there was no reason ın the way of health why 
the labour supply should not be considerably recruited from tropical 
Africa, but he said that special precautions as to food and clothing 
would be necessary, analogous to those adopted by Englishmen who 
visit Arctic regions Sır Godfrey stated that the conditions as to food, 
sanitation, etc, provided by the miming companies had been very 
materially improved during the last two years 

The conclusion, as regards labour, which the facts render mevitable, 
1s, that the supply must be increased—from Africa itself 1f possible— 
but, if that should prove impossible, from elsewhere The whole 
economic development of an immensely nch agricultural and miming 
tract of country ıs hanging on the possibility of procunng a large 
increase ın the supply of labour 

Probably the question concerning South Africa which will most 
interest people at home is, “ What evidence ıs there of an approach 
“to reconciliation between the two white races?” It is a question 
very hard to answer, it 1s almost too soon to look for any very satis- 
factory answer Twelve months after the conclusion of an obstinately 
contested war, ın which both sides lost heavily in life and property, ıt 
would be childish to expect that feelings of real fmendship and recon- 
ciation can have made much giowth Two things ae in operation 
to keep the old wounds raw and open the pending election in Cape 
Colony, and the dealing with claims for compensation for war losses 
Even at home, where there are nothing but political differences, and 
no bitter memories of the destruction of life and property severing 
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hostile political parties fiom each other, the eve of a general election 
1s often electric with suspicion, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness 
Charges are made, and pass current for the moment, which would neve: 
be believed for an instant unless the judgment were disordered by 
political excitement How much more does this mental aberration 
prevail where, added to all the usual political excitement of an election, 
there are the memories of a nearly three years’ war, with all its 
inevitable accompaniments of sorrow and suffermg? When once the 
election in Cape Colony 1s over, a great umtant, perpetually reopening 
old sores, will be removed 

The compensation decisions are also great and inevitable sources 
of irritation First, the loyalists, as already mentioned, are extremely 
angry that Boers have been set up with cattle, wagons, transport, etc, 


, by the Repatriation Department, before the loyalist claims for com- 


pensation have been heard Then it is part of human nature, whether 
Boer or British, that the owner of propezty commandeered for war 
purposes should put a higher value on it than the judges and magis- 
trates finally award The more the magistrates cut down the claims 
for compensation, the more claims, not already sent m, tend m the 
direction of extravagance, because the idea goes abroad that the 
claimant will get at least some proportion of what he asks, therefore 
the more he asks the more he 1s hkely to get Claims are made for all 
knds of extraordinary things, including coffins and tombstones 
Solomon himself, even if backed up by the purse of Fortunatus, would 
probably make more enemies than friends if he had to give compen- 
sation fer war losses; for what appears to be over-generosity ın the 
compensation awarded to a neighbour will, ın the generality of men, 
arouse more resentment than a supposed deficiency ın what they 
themselves receive 

Tt ıs believed that all the compensation claims will be settled before 
the end of 1903 When this has been achieved, and when the Cape 
elections are over, the healing of the wounds caused by the war will 
go on faster than heretofore At home it ıs perhaps hardly under- 
stood to what extent the conflict was a civil one, we are not aware 
how many loyal Dutch there were ın Cape Colony, and how families 
have been divided, father against son, brother against brother 

Nevertheless, with all the intense bitterness that such conditions 
inevitably create, those who know che country well say there 1s 
evidence of gentler and more chantable feelings beginning to prevail 
In Cape Colony I am assured that those former friends and members 
of the same family who were compelled durmg the war to suspend all 
social intercourse, are beginning to meet again and are ende avotiring 
to pick up the thread of their broken friendshp A loyal Dutch- 
woman ın Cape Colony told me she had lately visited former frends 
whose sympathies had been entirely with the Boer Republics, and had 
been cordially, almost affectionately, welcomed It ıs true she inter- 
preted this as a sign that her friends thought that the Bond party were 
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going to win ın the Cape elections Stull, from whatever motives, the 
resumption of friendly social relations between the two camps is a 
step in advance Many loyalists in Cape Colony were very angry 
about the optimistic tone of Mr Chamberlain’s speeches on his return 
to England, still they could not and did not deny that a better feeling 
was growing up between those so lately and so bitterly divided 

When the Loyal Women’s Guild first began its work for the 
systematic care of the graves of those who had fallen, they placed 
crosses and wreaths on the graves of the enemy as well as on those 
of our own men A Bond paper in Cape Town, commenting on this, 
had an article headed “ Hands off, ye Ghouls!” It is only fair to 
say that the readers of the paper had more decency than the editor, 
and they compelled him to insert an apology But such an incident 
would be quite impossible now, indeed cases of an exactly contrary 
nature came under my notice On one occasion a lady was looking 
on while the younger members of the Guild were placing flowers ou 
the graves of Boer and Briton in a cemetery near Cape Town An 
old Dutchman approached her and said, “I wish more of my people 
“could see what I am seeing, ıt would go farther towards peace than 
“almost anythmg” On another occasion, far up country, the secretary 
of the Loyal Women’s Guild ın the locality assembled the children of 
the place round the graves in the cemetery on Easter Monday and 
gave them a little address, ın which she said that the children would 
one day have the making of hustory in their hands, and that she looked 
to them to promote fnendship and goodwill between Dutch and 
English, so that in the years to come another war would be an impossi- 
bihty The same lady, who is colonial-born and speaks the Taal 
with ease, was visiting an old Boer who was sick ın hospital When 
she next came he told her he had seen the children assemble, and 
he asked her what the ceremony had been, and what it meant. She 
told him, and repeated briefly what she had said to the children He 
rose to his feet and blessed her, and, holding his hands over her head, 
said, “It ıs women lıke you who will heal the wounds of this country” 

Social intercourse, education, and the pursuit of common objects ın 
developing the immense natural resources of the country, will bring 
men and women of the two white races gradually into friendly contact 
with one another But it 1s inevitably a slow process, we must be 
content to wait, ıt ıs no good digging up the seeds of loyalty every 
other day to see how they are growing All roots grow best in the 
dark Our Cavalers and Roundheads did not make up their differ- 
ences ın six months or ın six years, nor did North and South in the 
Amesican Civil War Already ın South Africa the natural kindliness 
of both English and Dutch leads to the interchange of friendly services 
in innumerable cases, and out of these small beginnings a great united 
nation in time will arise 

MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT 
Johannesburg, August 1, 1903 
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N April 2nd, 1902, by a great majomty, Georges Clemenceau 
() was elected a member of the French Senate, and thus, by that 
very department of Var which had once blindly rejected him, the most 
important political leader ın France was restored to the activity from 
which he had so long been held back 

On September 28th last Clemenceau completed his 62nd year He 
1s, therefore, no longer a young man, and yet amongst the younger poli- 
ticians of France there 1s not one who 1s his equal, either in natural 
gifts orm strength of character For years he has suffered from a liver 
complaint, and from time to tıme endures violent pain, but despite 
this, he 1s master of a capacity for work which no effort appals So, if 
his health do not break down, his return after fully nine years to active 
political life will make itself strongly felt In his first great speech to 
the Senate on October 26th, upon educational liberty, he not merely, 
as did the other Republicans, directed an attack against the Catholic 
congregations, but he openly declared wherein his standpomt differed 
from that of the French Government, which in other respects he 
supported He expounded his convictions with such eloquence that 
not only his partisans, and his adversaries in the Catholic party, but 
even the President, whom he had attacked, was roused to applause 

It was not as though he had mghed for office in the days when 
parlament had been closed to hım. He had worked through his pen 
when the opportumity of public speech had been denied him He had 
written for a Parisian paper, Le Francazs, and besides this, for an old 
Republican paper of standing, La dépéche de Toulouse, and when he 
withdrew from L’Auvore, his mouthpiece during the Dreyfus case, 
because he did not wish, lke Urbain Gohuer, to assail the principles of 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, he became editor of a weekly paper, 
Le Bloc, which he wrote entirely himself He was glad of his hberty, 
and was making active plans for a journey—one he had often under- 
taken before—to Greece and among the islands of the Grecian Archi- 
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pelago, for which he has all the enthusiastic admiration of a great lover 
of Nature and an art connoisseur But those who held the same 
political views as himself had been urging him for vears to re-enter the 
political arena, and perhaps he was also persuaded by some of his 
intimate friends, who pointed out to him that by the hfe he was 
leading he was allowing some of his greatest gifts to remain unused 
He could not find full scope for his abihties with-n himself, nor could 
he pass his life with pen and paper 

An author only needs his desk, but just as the tenor to be effective 
requires the stage, so does the political speaker need the rostrum , 
and ıt seemed unnatural that there should be no platform at the 
disposal of the most formidable orator ın France In allowing himself 
to be so persuaded he was not simply acceding to remonstrances and 
entreaties, but he was following the dictates of his own nature 


I. 


Georges Clemenceau is a native of Bnttany He was born in the 
httle town of Moutlleron-en-Pareds, in La Vendée, and perhaps there 
1s something in his nature which may be put down to his home, the 
home hkewise of Chateaubriand, Lamennais anc Renan—the granite 
point which France thrusts out into the ocean. the land of self-will and 
stubbornness, with its rocks and Celtic monuments washed by a 
northern sea. 

The inflexibility of opimion which 1s characteristic of the district 
has made it, it ıs true, a land of tradition and superstition, but ıt 19 at 
the same time a land which produces minds that hate everything base 
and unscrupulous, and that even in their doubts cling fast to an ideal 
and defend it ın a warrior spirit The name was oziginally, ıt appears, a 
nickname, a diminutive of the word “clément ”—at least Clemenceau 
himself 1s of this opmion—and thus would mean “le peu clément ” 
(un-mild, not mild) a name very suitable to this most celebiated bearer 
of it, as he ıs most emphatically not a mild and gentle samt, but a man 
who treats folly, stupidity and cowardness with a harshness which 1s in 
strong contrast to the ordinary moderation and courtesy of his 
demeanour 

His father was a ste1n Republican, one of those who were arrested at 
the time of Louis Napoleon’s coup d'état ın 1851, and so long remained 
umprisoned He brought up his son in the Republican creed, did not 
have him baptised, and gave him a free, non-religious education till he 
reached manhood, and even now the son feels as if his father’s eye 
were upon him Occasionally the expression escapes him “If I were 
“to do such-and-such a thing, my father would not call me his son” 
It 1s, too, from his father that he has mherited a somewhat Spartan 
strength and hardness and stoicism which are marked features of 
his character 
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Georges Clemenceau studied medicine, and after working in the 
hospitals of Paris and Nantes, began to practise as a doctor ın 1865 
Earlier than that he had made acquaintance with the prisons of the 
Empire, for in 1861, at the age of nineteen, he had been arrested for 
having on February 24th, the anniversary of the February Revolution, 
shouted “Vive Ja République” m the midst of the swarm of people 
assembled at the foot of the Bastille Column (The names of the 
insurgents who fell ın the February Revolution are engraved on the 
Column, as also those of the victims of July) 

A few months’ imprisonment did not seriously affect his hfe, but the 
determination showed by the boy of nineteen was characteristic of 
Georges Clemenceau, he had acted in accordance with his inherent 
convictions without considering the danger he was incurring, and, at 
this period of his youth, without reflecting, either, on the purposeless- 
ness of his action 

Disgusted at the conditions existing 1n France he made up his mind 
to emigrate to America He remained the greater part of the time 
from 1865 to 1869 ın New York, where at first he had sufficient means 
at his disposal, afterwards he maintained himself as a teacher of 
literary history (in English, which he ıs a perfect master of) in a ladies’ 
school 

After his marriage m 1869 with an American lady, he returned 
to France to make a position for himself He took his degree the 
same year, and settled down as a physician When, however, the 
revolution of the following year occurred, he was appointed maire of 
the eighteenth arrondissement of Paris, Montmartre, an appomtment 
which afte: October 31st was confirmed by popular vote During 
the siege he had 155,000 men under him, to whom he had to distribute 
rations of bread, meat, water, and fuel—a gigantic task 

On February 8th he became, as deputy for Paris, a member of the 
National Assembly as well 

The twenty-nine year old mare had a difficult position to fill, for ıt 
was a time when all passions had broken loose, and all plans for the 
future were in a ferment, while the maddest sought to control the helm 
of affairs But he was a stauncher revolutionist than any of the 
shriekers in the public assemblies, and a politician who realised what 
was possible and attainable—a man who was not to be overpowered 
by the clamourings of a street mob About twice a day there would 
be an uproar in his circuit—which was a little capital m itself: ıt had a 
population about twice as large as that of Chnstiamia at the time 

With typical foresight and caution he had appealed to Thiers, and 
obtained a promise from him that the troops should not be allgwed to 
take possession of the guns which at the approach of the German army 
to Paris the people had themselves dragged from their stand in the 
Champs Elysées to the Buttes of Montmartre, that they might not fall 
into the hands of the enemy 
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These cannon had been bought by popular subscription, and were 
consequently regarded by the people with peculiar affection They 
were considered, indeed, so precious, that the poor famished popula- 
tion, all enfeebled by the siege as they were, had harnessed themselves 
to them and dragged them to the summut of the hill (where the Church 
of the Sacré-Coeur now stands, to mark the triumph of the subsequent 
reaction!) Clemenceau foresaw that it would mean bloodshed should 
the soldiers lay hands on these guns, which, though quite without 
powder and almost without ball, were yet guarded by the people as the 
apple of their eye (Thus are crises in the world’s history brought 
about by a fight for trivial and merely apparent advantages) On the 
morning of March 18th, he heard at the Maire that Thiers had broken 
his promise and that they were preparing to remove the cannon 
These consisted of 171 pieces of ordnance linked together, and no less 
than 1,200 horses were required to move them He hurried up while 
they were waiting for the teams, and addressıng General Lecomte, who 
was standing there, remonstrated with him, and urged that Thiers 
had given him his word of honour that the guns should not be inter- 
fered with, but the General only swore and took no heed He had 
cause to rue ıt Only a few hours later, as everyone knows, he and 
Clément Thomas, with their backs to a wall, were shot by the 
infuriated mob . By that tıme the troops had refused to fire on 
the volunteeis and the women and children, and had gone over to the 
rebels 

Clemenceau no sooner heard of the disturbances than he tned to 
leave the Maire once more But this was not so easy He had three 
deputies, but one was at Bordeaux and the other two had jomed the 
rioters So he put a friend ın charge of the Maurie, and hurued to the 
Buttes of Montmartre with the hope that his authority might prevent 
the commission of any irrevocable blunders, and perhaps save the lives 
of the two generals who were in custody But the crowd were ready 
to hear anything rather than common sense, and when he sought to 
mediate, “Traitor!” echoed from every side, for had he not guaranteed 
that the troops would not attempt to take them unawares? He soon 
discovered that the two generals had been shot already, which was 
fortunate for him, for he would otherwise certainly have been shot with 
them He was struck and pushed and jostled on every side, and | 
numbers of rifles were pointed at him As he once expressed ıt, it was 
like the procession to Calvary He was an hour and a half in getting 
down by a route which usually took him fifteen minutes to cover 

But there were still from 200 to 300 prisoners left, gendarmes and 
sergertts de ville, whom the msurgents intended to shoot He turred 
back once more and tried to save them, which he succeeded in doing 
solely by the authority of his personality Yet, two days later, on 
March 20th, the Comité Centrale turned him out as a suspected 
person 
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He then joined a Comuté de Conctlzation which was seeking to bring 
about a reconciliation between Versailles and Pars He conducted 
negotiations with men who later became the heads of the. Commune, 
but dechned their invitation to jon them on the grounds that their 
proceedings were senseless, for 1f they were defeated, he explained, 
they would be at the mercy of the army, and if they subdued the army, 
Bismarck and the Germans would be down upon them. Nevertheless 
the Commune was proclaimed on the 26th of March With Lockroy 
and Floquet, Clemenceau founded an association for the protection of 
the rights of Pans (La Ligue ad’ Union pour les droits de Paris) This 
was suppressed by Thiers 

The National Assembly meantime was monarchical The Comte 
de Chambord had arrived at Versailles, and horses and carriages were 
in readiness for the entry of the King But everything was frustrated 
by the Comte refusing to relinquish the white flag Clemenceau 
withdrew from the National Assembly that he might not be associated 
with enactments under which his own constituents were being shot 
down He resigned at Bordeaux, amid the jeers of the Assembly, who 
thought hima Revolutionst He had been maltreated at Montmartre 
because he had tried to save the lives of the adherents of the Govern- 
ment, and he was hissed at Bordeaux because he wished to see Paris 
spared 

He went to La Vendée, and then returned to Paris, and served asa , 
doctor under the Commune, devoting himself to the wounded How- 
ever, an order was given for his arrestin Paris From May 5th to the 
roth he was in the Departments, seeking to rouse public opimion in 
favour of the mghts of Pans, but on hearing this, he removed to the 
suburb of Pantm, where he stayed with Scheurer-Kestner, and from 
thence, on May 23rd, beheld Paris in flames Then followed the 
frightful butchery of the vanquished by the victors, who shot the 
inhabitants by thousands (17,000 altogether) 

But Paris recognised at last how true Clemenceau’s prophecy had 
been when he had refused to enter the Commune, and the same year 
elected him to the municipal council of Paris, four years later he 
became its President and remained ın office five years He only 
resigned when again elected to the Chamber as deputy for Paris, a 
position which he had held altogether from 1876 to 1885 

In 1885 he was elected simultaneously by Pars and the department 
of Var, whereupon he gave up Paris in favour of another member 
of the Progressive Party 

From 1885 to 1893 he was deputy for Var, and as a proof of his 
influence during this time, ıt may be mentioned that in the election for 
the Presidency of the Chamber from 1889 to 1893 he received the 
same number of votes as Méline, who only obtained the office because 
he was three years Clemenceau’s senior This period, in fact, marks 
the zenith of his power 
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II 


Clemenceau’s appearance gives one an impression of concentrated 
energy, he 1s not tall, but vigorous, and inclined to be thick-set , his 
carnage 1s firm and composed He has prominent cheek-bones, and 
his black eyes dominate his face, his eyebrows are black and bushy, 
his beard thick, and he ıs rather bald He ıs not unlike one’s 
preconception of a Russian General, but has an expression of great 
kindness 

His few, abrupt movements have something mmpetuous, and to a 
certain extent brusque, about them, a tendency, however, which 1s 
controlled by an iron will, so that an ordinary observer might judge 
him to be phlegmatic His voice ıs clear and decided, without being 
particularly strong He is admitted to be a magnificent orator, and 
though I have never heard him speak in public, I do not speak without 
authority concerning him, for I know him as one knows very few men, 
having for two yeais 1unning spent a month in his society—a month 
of uninterrupted daily intercourse from morning til evening , and have 
also read all his prmted speeches—which rank far mgher than 
Gambetta’s—and indeed everything he has wr-tten, many volumes 
in all 

Both as an orator and as a writer he belongs to the severe school of 
French literature, opposed to all ornament and elaboration He aims 
at clearness and decisiveness, his style ıs as polished as a rapier, and 
his art 1s the art of the fencer And yet behind all this, almost hidden 
by the politician, lurks the lover of beauty—almost, I might say, the 
poet, 1f by the word poet one understands a worshipper rather than a 
dreamer (As an instance read the introduction to “Le grand Pan”) 

Clemenceau’s first prominent appearance in the French Chamber 
was when he came forwaid as an advocate for peace and a cessation of 
persecutions, after the Civil War There was no mdulgence for any of 
the supporters of the Commune, nothing against them was forgotten , 
and to have been even in the remotest degree connected with the 
Commune was sufficient to put a poor wretch outside the pale of 
justice Clemenceau made his great speech in favour of amnesty on 
May 16th, 1876, and fought for four years, until he carried his point 
Seventeen thousand Communards, as has already been stated, had 
been shot, and 50,000 imprisoned Of these latter, 2,000 had been 
released, 14,000 condemned, and 34,000, on account of insufficient 
evidence, provisionally set free, but contmually interfered with and 
harassed Besides these, 100,000 had fled across the frontier, and 


dared not return 
Whèên in 1880 an amnesty was declared, it was, in its essentials, 


Clemenceau’s work 

In MacMahon’s attempt at a coup d'état, Clemenceau sided with 
Gambetta , he was, in fact, the latter’s second in his duel with Fourtou 
It was only after January, 1880, when the Republican party had 
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formally gained the victory and were ruling public opinion and enjoying 
public confidence, that Clemenceau seceded from the Left, and as 
leader of the Radical Party became Gambetta’s opponent It was 
a moment of exhaustion After a struggle which had lasted from the 
time of the coup d'état of 1851, victory had at last been achieved, and 
after thirty years the people were resting from their exertions, trusting 
to the men whom they had placed at their head 

The time had now arnved for the victors to act, for the Opposition 
had become the Government But, as Pelletan says m his pamphlet 
on Clemenceau, the whole of the governing machinery, as it had 
grown up under the earlier reactionary ministries, was still in operation 
Justas before, and the myniad claws of the admmustrative polypus 
closed round the new arrivals The bad air of the old buildings 
corrupted them, and they were seized with a sudden desire to rest upon 
then authonty The heads of parties were old and past fighting, it 
was not exactly that they acted contrary to their programme, but they 
delayed carrying it into effect, tred in fact to shuffle out of it The 
real ruler, Gambetta, shirked responsibility, and supported ministries 
from the Left Centre In this way, too, many of the pernicious 
drrangements of the past were 1etained, for example the authority of 
the police at the present day remains as great as ıt was under the 
Furst Empure, as 1s only too frequently proved by acts of scandalous 
despotism, such as the numerous arrests of young Russian freethinkeis 
only the year before last 

Then it was that Clemenceau demanded for the first tıme what he 
has since never ceased to require, the fulfilment of promises and the 
carrying out of the Revolution He adopted the orginal programme 
of the Government—which they had abandoned, and people suddenly 
became aware that what had o1gimally been the Republican policy was 
now that of the Radical Party 

With no little alarm, too, did many realise that ıt was no jesting 
matter, and that this man would put up with no evasions or empty 
talk, that, on the contrary, the very incarnation of energy himself, 
he was ready to overthrow without hesitation or pity any minister or 
any ministry that practised deceit or wandered into devious paths 

Little more 1s generally known about Clemenceau than that he is 
a man whose speciality consists ın overthrowing ministries or ministers, 
and ın very truth he has overthrown so many that he does not himself 
recollect, nor could he readily state, how many It was he who, in 
March, 1870, sisted on the indictment of the Fourtou-Broglie 
Ministry, and who, in March, 1883, demanded the revision of the 
Constitution, ıt was he who combated the colomal policy of* Jules 
Ferry, because it was only instigated by Bismarck, who would have 
been pleased to see the French occupied in Tongking and withdrawn 
from Alsace He unseated Freycinet two or three times, and, notably, 
the Freycmet Ministry in December, 1886 When Dahomey was 
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conqueied, he overthrew Cavaignac, who was Minister of Marme, 
because he and the Minister of War not only had not worked together, 
but (as also later mimisters at the time of the conquest of Madagascar) 
had acted in direct opposition to one another It was he who, when 
Boulanger made his first appearance as a Radical, and became a 
popular hero, made him Minister of War, and it was also he who, 
when Boulanger broke his word—for he had pledged himself to act 
only according to Clemenceau’s views and Clemenceau’s advice—went 
to him in the War Office and said to him —“Now I will overthrow 
“you,” and drd it the same day 

He spread terror around him, and according to French custom was 
ready to hold his opponents in awe by his arms as well as by his 
words His political duels have been many Some few have attracted 
public attention, such as his meeting with General Poussargues, the 
provocation to which was trivial, being merely a dispute as to the time 
at which the drums had been beaten on March 18th, 1871, likewise 
his duel with Paul Deschanel, the recently-resigned President of the 
French Chamber, who, as Montperner, is splendidly portrayed in 
Clemenceau’s novel, “Les plus forts” The challenge, which was an 
expression of political contempt, was ın response to a mere allusion 
by Deschanel, who was wounded ın the eye Then there was his duel 
with the Prince de Chimay, who had called Clemenceau out because 
of a certainly very ummportant intimation in an article to the effect 
that the Prince had retained his wife’s fortune—she had formerly been 
a Miss Ward—when she eloped with the gipsy Rigo, im this affair 
both were wounded Then again, there was his duel with Paul 
Dérouléde in 1893, ın which the latter, fortunately for Clemenceau, 
was unhurt, for, as Dérouléde had acquainted hundreds of his followers 
with the place of meeting, Clemenceau, had anything serious happened 
to hım, would certainly have been maltreated. Lastly, durmg the 
Dreyfus case, he had an encounter with Drumont, the noted anti- 
Semite So that the current opimon which arose concerning him was 
only what might have been expected—namely, that he was a quarrel- 
some wrangler and an inveterate fighter whose speciality consisted in 
overthrowing other people, and that, as he was himself incapable of 
building anything up, he contented himself with removing obstacles 
out of the way The idea 1s silly and untrue 

He overthrew one ministry after another, acting on the fundamental 
principle that, so long as the admmistration of a country remains the 
same, you do not alter the government by merely substituting the 
figure of the Republic for the Emperor’s head on your coins and papers 
of St&te, nor yet by bringing ın the name of a new minister in the 
place of an old one He has proved over and over again (as Taine, 
too, pointed out) that the organisation of France at the present day 
is identically the same as ıt was under Napoleon I , that the promised 
reforms have not been introduced, and those made have only been 
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apparent, not real So, having the power to do so, he has overthrown 
as obstacles to progress one mmistry after another, forgetting, however, 
one thing—namely, that men’s minds are so constituted that ıt is 
impossible, in many cases, to make any considerable progress in a 
moment He has not been in a position to form a munistry himself 
Power was never offered to him, and his standpoint has been too 
extreme for him ever to have a majority at his back I should rather 
say, to be quite correct, that power was only offered to hım once This 
was after the Wilson scandal, when the Rouvier Ministry was compelled 
to retire Then Grévy summoned him, and offered him the Presidency 
of the Council. He replied ın the well-known words, “The crisis 1s no 
“longer mumsterial, ıt is presidential”, and Grévy had to resign 

But the idea of preparing for himself a way to power naturally 
presented itself to his mind Once it had seemed within his grasp, 
that was when he was using Boulanger as his tool But in that case he 
had not shown quite sufficient knowledge of human nature, for he had 
not foreseen how speedily the man’s character would deteriorate, nor 
the flights his vanity would take , he had not been psychologist enough 
to understand that ıt was impossible for Boulanger to rest content as his 
(Clemenceaw’s) slave, and at the same time he had not perceived 
how indifferent he had grown, nor how artful he would become This 
error of judgment brought its own punishment He had been nght 
on one point only, namely, he had calculated that had Boulanger 
become a political entity and been a faithful partisan the Radical Party 
would have attained power with hım It only remains to mention 
how, ın last year’s election, Jaurès came forward, despite his friendship 
for Millerand, to urge that the formation of the new ministry should be 
entrusted to Clemenceau 

But what ıs of special psychological interest 1s the peculiarity of a 
nature that was able to accomplish an apparently useless thing, which 
yet could neither have been conceived nor accomplished by any useless 
nature For the man who could overthrow one opponent after another, 
and one ministry after another (without ever himself having a majority 
at his back), must undemiably possess in himself something akin to 
an electric force, some hidden power wh:ch suddenly explodes and 
terrifies And, as a supplementary source of strength, still another 
gift 1s unquestionably essential, by means of which he can for the time 
being win over and fascinate his opponents, attach them to himself, 
and unite them to his own adherents for cohesive action 

This gift, a rare and remarkable one, Clemenceau possesses to a 
very high degree, and owing to ıt he has been the means, not only of 
pulling men down, but also of settng them up It was he who obtained 
the nomination of Carnot as President (when he wanted to keep out 
Ferry), and who, later—though himself not in Parliament—contrived 
for Loubet to be elected so as to prevent the empty-headed Dérouléde 
from getting into power 
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And if in 1887, despite Grévy’s entreaties and Dérouléde’s stormy 
adjurations, he declined to take office, ıt was because he did not 
feel inclined to play into the hands of the Nationahsts Their plan 
was simple He was to take Boulanger as his Minister of War, and if 
he got a minority in the Chamber, Dérouléde would have marched 
the League of Patriots (ligue des Patriotes) towards the Palais Bourbon, 
while the army remaimed quietly in barracks But Clemenceau’s 
refusal to form a ministry put an enc for the time being to any 
prospect of a military dictatorship, and this Dérouléde took care to 
remember against him 


III 


From 1878 onwards Clemenceau had a newspaper under his direction, 
which, however, he conducted not personally, but through Pelletan, then 
Minister of Marine He gave it a name which tersely expressed his 
own political endeavours, La Justice Its policy was the old 
Repubhcan programme to render unrversal suffrage more important 
and more precious by spreading knowledge and education throughout 
all classes of society, to better apportion all public business, to free 
people individually from the old monarchical fetters, and to bring 
about a separation between Church and State—if we except the last, a 
list of very vaguely defined principles In matters of political economy 
its one aim was justice, as was demons:rated by Clemenceau ın the 
matter of the Carmaux strike, when he prevented bloodshed and won 
assent to the workmen’s demands And, lastly, che paper was intended 
to combat the inclination of Frenchmen to squander money and human 
lives over attempts to make a colonial power of a nation which was 
in itself incapable of colonising It was not run as a busmess specula- 
tion, and a profitable venture ıt never was Clemenceau indeed has 
not yet freed himself from the expenses incurred over ıt. 

In 1892 the Panama scandal broke out Fourteen hundred and sixty- 
two milion francs had been spent, which, according to the accounts, 
had been expended as follows — 


Work executed 560 mullions 
Materials employed 102 millons 
Banking expenses 300 millions, and 
General expenses 500 millons 


From the 560 millions for work executed, about 160 milhons had to 
be deducted as scandalous profits appropr.ated by the persons engaged 
in the enterprise, while goo millions had altogether disappeared and 
had to be accounted for 

The Panama campaign was directed politically—let the case ın itself 
turn out how it might—against the Republicans Advisedly and of 
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set intent, attacks were made against all the leading men of the party, 
and lists were published contaimng the names of those supposed. to 
be imphcated That of Clemenceau was not to be found on any, and 
with good cause, for when Charles Bal had asked him to join the 
Panama Syndicate he had refused And when one of the shareholders 
had offered him 50,000 francs for La Justice, after paying for adver- 
tisements, he had also declined that Nevertheless, by the very men 
who themselves were bribed, Clemenceau was accused of having 
accepted bribes A member of the Commission of Enquiry sent a 
notice to the papers to the effect that Clemenceau had received a 
cheque for 100,000 francs from the company When the papers 
gleefully seized upon the news, this gentleman was obliged to explain 
that the whole thing was a mistake, but he did not think it necessary 
to send a notice of his error to the Press 

This first attack having miscarried, they chanced upon something 
practicable Cornelius Hertz, being a foreigner, a Jew, and a 
millionaire, and, moreover, the man who, by demanding payment of an 
outstanding debt, was supposed to have cruelly driven Baron Remach 
to his death, had become a kind of scapegoat in the matter What he 
was really accused of, as far as that was concerned, has never properly 
come to hght But the Frankfort electrician whom Freycinet had 
made Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour had suddenly become a 
compromising personage They managed to discover that Clemenceau. 
had known him, and that he had been a shareholder in La Justece So 
they said he had acted as a spy, and that Clemenceau had been his 
accomplice 

A whole gang of accusers rose with one accord, and taking the least 
thing as a basis, led, slandered and probed into every detail of 
Clemenceau’s life They declared he was responsible for the shooting 
of Generals Lecomte and Clément Thomas They asserted that the 
Post Office, under the same roof as his dwelling, was in his pay, that 
he had a box at the Opera and spent 100,000 francs a year Some 
adventurous person indeed, who travelled about in his constituency, 
estimated his yearly expenditure at 400,000 francs He must be, they 
declared, the possessor of milhons It was he who had obtamed the 
Order of the Legion of Honour for Hertz, he had assisted him in his 
nefarious undertakings, he had extorted unheard-of sums from 
de Lesseps The Press fed for weeks upon it, but when proofs were 
required, not a solitary accusation could be maintained 

As far as Cornelius Hertz was concerned, ıt was ascertained that 
he had held shares in La Justece from 1883 to 1885, and no longer 
This was proved by a short article in the paper on December 2nd,°1886, 
which was not to be gainsaid, for it could not possibly have been 
published with any knowledge that eight years later a series of attacks 
would be made on that very subject The notice declared that Hertz 
had been a shareholder in the paper from February 26th, 1883, to 
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April rsth, 1885, on which day Clemenceau had bought back his 
shares, further, that Clemenceau had never recommended Hertz to 
the notice of any mister, and that Clemenceau had voted against Hertz 
when it had been a question of granting him a telephone concession , 
but, 1t went on to say, he did not wish thereby to pass any unfavourable 
judgment on the man himself, who, though by birth a foreigner, had 
during the war served in the army of the Loire as a surgeon 

Not satisfied with this, in a speech to his constituents at Salernes 
on August 8th, 1893, Clemenceau laid his private accounts before them, 
a thing which, proud as he was, he felt very keenly He showed that 
his only luxuries were a horse for his private riding, which, during the 
nine months of the year that he hired it, cost him five francs a day for 
food and attention, and a shooting license which came to less than 
500 francs, and that, in order to pay off debts contracted ın his youth, 
he had had to borrow money from a notary at Nantes, a debt which 
was not yet entirely 1edeemed Where were the millions? 

Also, that he had been unable to give his daughter a marriage 
portion Where were the milhons? 

Also, that for six years he had been living ın the same house, and 
had had to pay for his furnishing and upholstering by yearly instal- 
ments, which were not yet completed Where were the millions? 

Meanwhile the rabid attacks of the Press went on uninterruptedly 
The Moderates hated him as a past enemy, the new Republican recruits 
fancied they saw in him a future enemy, while the Right regarded him 
as a past, present and future enemy 

“Give me back my post as minister,” cred one 

“You shall overthrow no more Cabinets,” screamed another 

“Your rule is over,” yelled a third 

“What did you do with Gambetta? What did you do with 
Boulanger? What did you do at Carmaux?” were the cries He had 
prevented France from colomising, so he was an enemy of France He 
had overthrown ministries at the bidding of foreign countries If he 
remained silent they said, “He ıs dead,” and if he defended himself, 
“What impudence” And, day after day, the papers reported his arrest 
or suicide 

At last they unmasked ther final batteries They had proof that 
Clemenceau had betiayed his country, sold his country In France 
this crime appears to have some meaning, elsewhere in Europe we do 
not understand what ıt ıs | Clemenceau, so they said, had sold Fiance 
to England for £20,000 That was not putting a very high price upon 
France, besides, I should lıke to know wkat injury it could possibly do 
her? ° The purchaser, I fear, would have the worst of the bargain! 
Supposing that anyone were so foolish as to buy Denmark from me, 
and I agreed to sell ıt, what harm could that do to Denmark? 

Dérouléde’s absurd hatred found expression for the first tıme ın his 
speech on December 20th, 1892, which hinged on Cornelus Hertz, and 
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in which he argued that the httle German could not possibly have 
attained the position he had in France without powerful support — 


This supporter, this indefatigable advocate of Hertz, who 1s as 
energetic as he is dangerous, you all know him, his name 1s on every 
lip, but not one of you dares to pronounce it, because there are three 
things you are afraid of—his dagger, his pistol, and his tongue. 
Good! I dare all three, his name 1s Clemenceau 


He screamed it out with unparalleled passion Then he 
went on — 


To-day, when the scythe of justice has struck so many heads, ıt 
seems unjust that this man’s should be spared I deem ıt necessary 
and salutary, 1f not to strike ıt off, at least to brand ıt 


He was referring to the debates in the Chamber on the same day 
With folded arms and impassive face, Clemenceau listened, inter- 
rupting one assertion with “No,” whereupon Dérouléde 1etorted, “We 
“will settle the question of yes and no elsewhere ” 
Then with the volubility of idiocy and a lying tongue, goaded on 
by hate, he continued — 


Cornelus Hertz admits having given Clemenceau two millions 
[He had of course never admitted anything of the sort] Why? As 
the editor of Za Justice explains that he has never done anything for 
Hertz, why did this shrewd financier, this man of business, who 1s 
more avaricious than sensitive, give such huge sums for nothing, 
nothing at all? What he expected from you, M Clemenceau, was it 
not to upset ministries, and attack all the men who were at the helm 
of affairs? To conjure up the constant confusion which you have 
produced ın the affairs of the Parliament and the nation? You have 
devoted your life to tearing down and destroying! How many men 
have you not bent and broken? First Gambetta, then another, and 
another, and another, and still others again How Cornehus Hertz 
must have rejoiced ! 


Hereupon he concluded, accusing Clemenceau of being a traitor to 
his country ý 

Clemenceau’s sole reply was “You lie” (Monsieur Déroulède, vous 
avez menti), and a duel ensued The latest description of the further 
development of the matter in Barrés’ book, “Leurs Figures,” should be 
read in order to get a true impression of the gross and wilful perversions 
of the truth which hatred of Clemenceau has mspired For Barrès, 
who was once Clemenceau’s devoted admirer, has since the overthrow 
of Boulanger by the latter, become his bitter enemy And *while 
reading, ıt should be remembered that this account was published only 
last year, when everyone had ceased to believe in the accusations 
therein maintained It all took its rise from the repeated hints of 
Millevoye—a long-legged, malicious descendant of the author of the 
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Elegy—to the effect that Clemenceau, for having opposed the Alliance 
with Russia, had recerved money from the secret funds of the British 
Embassy “If we could but prove it,” he said, “France herself 1s being 
“sold by this man! I can reconcile myself to the Panamists, but 
“never to a Judas” 

If ıt be given out that a good price will be forthcoming for proofs, 
there is generally somone to be found who will provide them 
Barrés, however, declares that the forgeries originated from Clemenceau 
himself, so that he might afterwards be able to complain of calumny 
Surely this is the height of effrontery! No enemy of Painell’s ever 
asserted that Parnell himself had sent the letters forged by Pigott to 
the Times! 

A negro named Norton, who said he was an interpreter in the 
employ of the British Embassy in Paris, went, it 1s said, to Ducret, one 
of the journalists on the staff of La Cocarde, and repeatedly showed 
him letters from Sir Thomas Lister of the Foreign Office to Mr 
Austin Lee in the British Embassy in Paris, as also a hst of corruptible 
men, promising for the sum of 100,000 francs to hand over reliable and 
authentic documents Later on, he only proposed copies, but the list 
of corruptible men was ın the original This list, however, soon turned 
out to be signed T W Luster, whereas the gentleman in question 
always wrote his name with a V (Thomas Villiers Lister), which was 
a fatal mistake, especially as this was the only original document And 
yet they used it 

They had copies of fourteen letters, and Ducret, Morés, Millevoye, 
Dérouléde, Dupuy, the President of the Council, and Develle, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, met togethez to dehberate Of Clemen- 
ceau’s treachery there was no doubt in their minds, but the difficulty 
lay in understanding the letters, for there was not one of these French 
statesmen, these Party-leaders, who coulc read an English letter At 
last the Marquis de Morés came to the rescue, his children having an 
English governess, a girl who was unfortunately so uneducated that 
she did not in the least hesitate over the bad English used in the 
letters, nor over the incorrect modes of address employed, which were 
certainly not such as would have been used by educated men They 
obtained a translation from her, when Dupuy cried, so Barrès asserts, 
“What a monstrous thing Clemenceau has been guilty of! To any 
“other man we should only have to say, Begone! and he would 
“disappear! In other times, or in any other country, he would be 
“helped out of the way” It has been proved that later on, when 
Ducret was imprisoned, Dupuy gave him 2,000 francs a month There 
1s no*ieasonable doubt that Dupuy was the instigator of the whole 
intrigue, and that he either ordered the forgeries from Norton, through 
Ducret, or at any rate, made use of them when they were offered 

The storm broke on June 1gth, 1893 When Clemenceau rose to 
speak, Dérouléde shouted “Let us hear what Cornelius Hertz has to 
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“say! Do you speak Enghsh?” etc He begged his colleagues’ 
pardon, but the scandal was necessary, for Clemenceau’s policy was 
antagonistic to his country He was the friend of England, and was 
opposing the Alhance with Russia for foreign pay Dérouléde only 
regretted that he had not greater authority himself to mark him as he 
deserved 

Then Millevoye rose “M Dérouléde is mght, and on Thursday I 
“will prove that M Clemenceau is the most contemptible wretch alive 
“(le dernier des misérables)” This seemed rather comical, as if 
Thursday were the only day on which ıt could happen He meant, 
however, that he had not yet got his materials together, Thursday 
came, Most people ardently desired to see Clemenceau annthilated, 
and several came to Millevoye and said, “So to-day you are going to 
“rid us of this man? Courage!” Even Clemenceau’s own adherents 
did not chensh any very great warmth of feeling towards him. They 
complained that he had known too much about the insignificant 
members of his party—but so had the Petit Caporal known his 
grenadiers! 

Millevoye began “TI vouch for Clemenceau’s treason, and guarantee 
“the authenticity of the documents upon which I rely” 

Clemenceau shouted, “Liar! Liar! Liar!” 

Then followed the reading aloud of the papers With wild eyes and 
feverish voice Mullevoye spoke on uninterruptedly, drawing’ papers 
from his file, out of his portfolio and out of his pocket, and reading 
loudly He declared the papers had been read in the Foreign 
Office As he had made a mistake ın this—they had been read before 
the President of the Council—feelmg began to turn against him, and 
the longer he read, the more wildly improbable his accusations 
appeared Meanwhile, several present had been very much annoyed 
because, through the negro’s stupidity, the name of Rochefort (who was 
a friend of the conspirators) had been included ın the list of corruptible 
men  Clemenceau’s demeanour was such as might have impressed 
anyone 

At last, feeling the ground sink from under his feet and defeat 
mevitable, Dérouléde roared out. “I am disgusted with you all! 
“Politics are a Pitiable pursuit! I lay down my brief, leave this 
“Assembly, resign my pestis as deputy, and will have nothing more 
“to do with your politics” 

Then Clemenceau began to laugh, and laughed till he smote his sides 
with laughing Barrès says mockmgly “The spectators in the gallery 

“were hornfied to see the little Kalmuck positively dance with delight! ” 
A lawsuit followed, and it was established beyond doubt that the 
papers were forgeries Still they maintained that genuine papers 
existed, only that the negro had been stupid enough to insert a good 
deal that did not appear in the originals, and this is the opinion still 
upheld by the Nationalists Norton hanged himself in prison , Ducret, 
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however, during his imprisonment was looked after and cared for at 
Dupuy’s cost 

But when two months after, on August 20th, Clemenceau appeared 
before his old constituents in his old constituency of Var, he could not 
speak for the shouts and howls of the populace “Parlez-vous 
“anglais?” they yelled “My lord! Yes! Cornehus Hertz” He 
was defeated by an msignificant Nationa.st, and for ten years retired 
from political lıfe 


IV 


He then turned his attention seriously to journalism, which up to 
that time he had only applied himself to incidentally, became an 
author, and wrote numerous valuable wcrks He showed himself to 
be possessed of poetical feeling in his novel, “Les plus forts,” and 
essayed his hand at play-writmg with a little drama, “Le voile du 
“bonheur” 

When we see his life spread out before us, with its noise and strife, 
its victory and defeat, it seems as if nothing could be further removed 
from the quiet soul-soliloquy, beloved by Maeterlinck, which is the 
essence of poetry For that there seems no room, and yet “Les plus 
“forts,” a book straight to the point, but p-ofound, 1s nothing else than 
poetry, whereas 1n the little play it 1s mcre particularly Clemenceau’s 
calm contempt for mankind, and his pessimism, which find expression 

There 1s something very quiet about this impetuous man, something 
reserved and guarded Frenchmen, as a -ule, are very talkative when 
conversation turns upon women, but even in the most intimate daily 
intercourse he never refers even with the shghtest word to his attitude 
towards the other sex Indeed, he has such an aversion to books which 
revel in sexual matters that he reproves his friends for so much as 
glancing at some of Pierre Louys’ novels “They ought not,” he says, 
“even to be touched” So that we are very much surprised to meet in 
his own novel with what 1s very rare ır French hterature—openly 
antagonistic to the Church, as it is—namely, the portrayal from the 
man’s point of view of a great and deep, but unlawful love, which 
continues to control his hfe twenty years after the death of the beloved 
one He has a daughter by her, but it 1s of course the legitimate 
father who has control of the girl, and the hero has to endure seeing 
his only child effectually divided from h.m and brought up in the 
atmosphere of that snobbery and selfishness which are of all ‘things 
most repugnant to him She does not and cannot know the deep 
love which arises when two people have lived and suffered together 

However, as the inner life of the principal characters depends upon 
their social position and experiences, the 2ovel 1s essentially a social 
and political one Society (Ze monde) 1s conceived to be an association 
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of the strongest, and the author maintains that at the present day 
the strongest are those who are ın possession of the power which money 
gives Certainly, even nowadays, money ıs not everything, but it is 
far too much Society, the State and God are always on the side of 
the strongest And while the strongest wittingly or unwittingly unite 
forces, the good are isolated The strongest have recognised the fact 
that the great agitations of the public mind, which in the form of 
revolutions, for example, make so much noise, are very short lived, 
whereas those feelings which are generally and compulsorily the 
average feelings of all, are inexhaustible These latter must always 
be taken into account by those who wish to rule the masses, but they 
can always count upon them 

The French Revolution, m the absorption of the upheaval, merely 
transferred the motive power of political action into the hands of the 
majority, thus lending conservatism her greatest source of strength, 
for the majority, as a natural consequence of the umion of mutual 
interests, will eventually operate conservatively Universal suffrage 
1s inactivity personified and obeys the law of mertia Action can only 
emanate from the individual 7 

But as trees in a forest are intertwined by their roots, so are the 
masses by their mutual feelings, and thus ıt takes hundreds of years 
for the precepts of thinkers to penetrate to the bottom And as, 
furthermote, the parliamentary system 1s merely government by the 
masses ın muniature, in this case, too, the feelings common to all are 
the real motive force, and the strongest make use of them to ensure at 
any cost their own well-being, and keep the weaker ones down through 
fear of punishment in this, and Qf possible) in a future hfe too 

What, however, impresses the reader most 1s not the political theories 
contained in the book, but the ardent compassion with the victims of 
society which animates 1t The author, who has never called himself 
a Socialist, and who considers the Socialist doctrine narrow because 1t 
confines itself to economical questions, here fights the battle of those 
economically injured with a warmth which 1s very seldom to bes met 
with in the upper classes He points out, for instance, how in the 
industrial districts round about the big manufactories men, women and 
children, ın order to live, are held fast to the machine and indirectly 
bound to the manufacturer, for, being dependent on him in every 
respect, they are in no less painful a sense his serfs or bondspeople 
than were the peasants of old times, whose emancipation modern 
society extols with such self-complacency The cruel self-gratification 
of the strongest, according to Clemenceau, inside the changing frame- 
work of society, has always remained the same è 

This silent conspiracy of the strongest ıs contrasted with the 
feelings which animate the best men, love for the earth with its life, 
for Heaven and its ight and wisdom, love for one’s fellow-creatures, 
and, above all, love for work, because as workers we continue the 
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struggle of the great departed ones who have preceded us His hero 
1s the man who loves his fellow-men, and works, and for love of work 
he will pray and worship 


V. 


Amongst the many things which Clemenceau has managed to 
accomplish of recent years, his action in the Dreyfus case ranks 
highest Not at first in full possession of the facts, he believed, ıt 1s 
true, for some time, in the guilt of the accused—three months longer 
than I did myself, though I was farther removed from the sources of 
information—but when he obtained fulle- knowledge of the facts of 
the case, he became one of Dreyfus’ most effective champions To 
mention only a trivial incident, it was he who gave the stirring title 
“Jaccuse ” to Zola’s celebrated open lette: to the President, while his 
articles upon the case—the first five volumes of which are now 
published in book form—through their vivacity, their inexorable logic 
and their caustic wit, are veritable polemic masterpieces At the time 
they appeared, they were read day by day with unabated enthusiasm, 
and though so nicely calculated to fit the successive stages of events 
and the state of men’s minds at the time, they w-ll bear reading even 
years hence 

It was inevitable that Clemenceau’s personal experiences as a 
pOhitician, both then and also in his earher struggles, should shake 
his unqualified faith in the democracy He no longer calls himself 
a democrat, and no longer believes, as he once did in the people. He 
considers the democracy, on the whole, as specially exposed to 
reactionary and nationalistic temptations If, m addition to this, 
women’s suffrage were accorded, he believes it cer-ain that the ecclesi- 
astical power, already very strong in France, would trumph 

Not that Clemenceau is one of those who have a low opinion of 
women His book, “Les plus forts,” shows him rather as a reverer of 
the sex, the dead Claire being here really represented as an Ideal 
Only, like a true Frenchman, Clemenceau does not believe woman 
capable of any beneficial exertion in politics 

In daily hfe he ıs not extravagantly gallant, though, hke all 
Frenchmen, he becomes doubly eloquent 12 ladies’ society However 
bored he may at times be by femimine importunity, his conversation 
in the presence of ladies ıs so entertaining, that oné must perforce 
echo the remark of a French lady at Carlsbad who, at supper one 
evening, exclaimed, “How annoying it 1s that there are no reporters 
“here!” And yet he was only talking about some observations he 
had made on pigeons and their conjugal infidelity, and about the cats 
which lay in wait for his hens, and which he used to shoot with a 
pistol in his garden But what he said was as instructive as La 
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Fontaine’s fables, which are as remarkable for their humour as for 
their perfect style 

Even in everyday life his reserve strikes one, and he makes no 
concessions to custom or etiquette, where these latter interfere in the 
remotest degree with his convictions He never allows himself to be 
hampered by tradition, I myself heard him refuse an adoring young 
couple who asked him to be godfather to their youngest child, and he 
even declined to sign a paper as such because he would have nothing 
to do with anythmg connected with the Church. 

I have no wish specially to dwell upon the lumitations I perceive ın 
him, or his weaknesses and mistakes He 1s in some things as credulous 
as he 1s in general sceptical Occasionally he blunders through 
insufficient knowledge of human nature, and throughout his youth and 
vigorous manhood he beheved m universal suffrage and other 
democratic fictions, as if they were something more than a lesser 
political evil, following upon greater ones Neither has it been my 
intention to paint a hero, for a division of manhood into heroes and 
villains 1s, we know, inadequate The political struggle is not one 
between good men and bad But not infrequently it 1s one between 
the good thing and the bad, between the armies, ın point of size most 
unequal, of ight and darkness 

There are public personages whose life-work ıs little but a struggle 
for the cause of darkness and untruth, and who may nevertheless them- 
selves be passably respectable people; and there are others again 
whose lives are one long fight for truth and freedom and the national 
good, quite apart from their greater or lesser private perfections, and 
ther more or less sincere illusions Georges Clemenceau, with his 
vehemence ın attack and his steadfastness in defence, has always been 
the advocate of strict honesty aad true humanity 

The effect which Clemenceau’s recent re-election would probably 
have in the French Senate was being discussed by a number of 
Frenchmen Anatole France remarked that at any rate now Clemen- 
ceau was there, there was at least one man who could and would dare 
to call Mercier a murderer without needing to utter the word One 
might also say, “There 1s now at least one man in the Senate who 1s 
“master of every method of procedure, but who never compromises 
“with anyone, a man whom one might call the alert conscience of the 
“Government” 


GEORGE BRANDES 


GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND THE MOORISH 
EMPIRE. 


HEN I was in Morocco a few months ago I made it my 
business to discuss the situation in its many diverse aspects 
with all sorts and conditions of men, from statesmen in Tangier to 
camel divers in the wild southern country through which I travelled 
before returning home It was not easy to gather definite information 
from any class, but when the remarks of all had been set down and 
considered, it seemed possible to form an accurate opinion of the 
country’s position and the general trend of European policy in the 
direction of future developments Naturally enough it 1s impossible 
to give the authority for all the statements I have to set down, nor 1s it 
fair to believe that they are entirely free from the colour and accent 
that the personal opmions of my informants are bound to give, but 
I can claim for the opmions that they emanate from men of high repute, 
sound judgment, and such position as enables one and all to see below 
the surface of events The question of Morocco, the hope that ıt may 
be settled successfully and peacefully, has greatly influenced the 
French Colonial Party in its attitude towards the understanding 
between Britain and France that has been so strengthened by the 
King’s visit to Paris and President Loubet’s visit to London It 
may be said without fear of contradiction that the question of Morocco, 
if not already settled, 1s ın course of settlement so far as France and 
Great Britain, the Powers piimarily interested, are concerned, and one 
can point to evidences that the affair ıs not being managed on the 
British side with due regard to the existing and potential values of 
our interests in the vast dimmishing territories of Mula Abd-el-Aziz 
“So far as Morocco 1s concerned,” said one of the leading authorities 
on the Moorish question during the last conversation we had together, 
“the policies of Lord Salsbury and Lord Lansdowne have overlapped. 
“Towards the end of last year negotiations were started between 
“London and Paris, and went as far as an outlined scheme recognising 
“French interests as paramount in Morocco and neutralising the 
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“Moonsh side of the Straits An indiscretion traceable to Tangier 
“brought the history of the negotiations, or the rumour of them, 1f you 
“hike, to the ears of the German Minister, who wired to his Govern- 
“ment and told Sefior Cologan, Spain’s able representative, doyen of 
“the diplomatic corps Forthwith Berlin and Madrid declared that 
“they must be consulted before the Moonsh question could be settled 
“From Downing Street came a demal of knowledge of any negotiations, 
“a denial to Germany, Spain and Morocco Seeing that King Edward 
“had assured Kaid M‘heddi el Menbehi of his interest in maintaining 
“the status quo, the demal to the Court at Fez was very necessary 
“Tt was promptly followed up The French Minister sent to Mulai 
“Abd-el-Aziz in Fez a copy of a communication alleged to have been 
“received at the Quai d'Orsay from Downing Street, a communication 
“in which the practical surrender of Morocco to France was plainly 
“discussed There is reason to believe that Bu Hamara had news of 
“this letter, and spread it among the disaffected Kabyles This ıs one 
“of the latest of the many blunders associated with our diplomacy in 
“Morocco, a blunder that has opened the eyes of Mula: Abd-el-Aziz 
“to the value of British declarations of friendship” 

Comment upon this startling story 1s obviously difficult I can but 
repeat that ıt came to me from a trustworthy source, that I noted ıt 
_ on the spot, and that I have not set all down ın this place, being content 
to give the main outlne and keep back details relating to specified 
individuals To all who know anything of our diplomatic history 
where Morocco 1s concerned, since France became actively aggressive 
in that unhappy country, the incident will not seem incredible 

French diplomacy does not pause upon its devious way in the Moorish 
Empire merely because the relations between France and Great Britain 
have improved Only a month or two ago, shortly before President 
Loubet came over, the young Sultan, with whose extravagance I will 
deal presently, wanted a further loan It was being negotiated in 
France, when Downing Street, with a burst of activity that must surely 
have been prompted outside the Foreign Office, woke to the fact that 
it was not wise to allow France to be Morocco’s dominant creditor 
A message was sent to Pars suggesting that the Moorish loan 
should be supphed by France and Britain jomtly On behalf of 
Mons Delcassé, the suggestion was agreed to m principle and the Quai 
d'Orsay asked for a few days to settle details On the followmg mght 
the money was sent ın specie from Marseilles to Morocco and forwarded 
post haste to Fez When the transaction was complete the Quar 
d'Orsay informed Downing Street that as the French money had 
already reached the Sultan, the incident was closed This httlé piece 
of sharp practice, though not of great importance in itself, shows clearly 
enough that in her dealings towards Morocco, France will not be 
influenced by considerations of—let me say, sentiment, it sounds better 
in this place than honesty 
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It must not be forgotten that the French loans to Morocco are 
repayable in two years Moorish resources are quite equal to the 
task of repayment, but France has put a serious obstacle in 
the way of revenue collection by refusing her assent to the 
system of fiscal reform to which all the other Powers have 
agieed France has so many protected subjects ın Morocco 
that the Sultan is unable to collect his taxes, and he sees the 
time approaching when France will say, “My loans are secured on 
“port dues You can’t pay, I must admmister your ports” As things 
have happened the Sultan wants another loan now A group of 
British financiers, well assured that the resources of the country justify 
their action, has subscribed a million pounds and will hand it over to 
the Sultan if our Foreign Office will recognise the loan If the loan 
1s made, we shall be on equal terms with France when all the money 
lent falls due, and our neighbour will not be able to control the custom 
houses of Morocco In spite of the obvious advantages and the 
absence of risk, Lord Lansdowne has hesitated, ıs hesıtatıng late ın 
October, when this article goes to press, apparently afraid of offending 
French susceptibilities One-third of Morocco’s trade 1s in British 
hands, the Mediterranean coast of Morocco concerns us vitally so long 
as we wish to maintain the Suez Canal route to India, and yet our 
Minister for Foreign Affairs will not make a stand for British rights 
and interests Why isthis? Has too much been said in high places? 
Has Great Britain arranged to hand over Morocco as the price of the 
entente cordiale, or have words been spoken that justify French states- 
men in a belief that this is so? So far as I am able to learn, the 
one Power standing between us and the complete surrender of Morocco 
1s Germany, with whose interests I will deal later The security ın 
Morocco for the proposed loan by British financiers ıs ample, and even 
if ıt were not, we have yet to learn that our Foreign Office 1s concerned 
for the pockets of private capitalists The present annual revenue of 
the Moorish coast ports 1s over four million dollars, and under the 
revised tariff the Moorish Government expects to collect another four 
milion dollars inland French authorities know that this estimate 1s 
a reasonable one. 

Turning from diplomatic to military action, we note that the passing 
summer has seen the tragi-comedy of the Figuig oases, a tragi-comedy 
admirably stage-managed by General O’Connor on the spot and by the 
French telegraphist at Ain Sefra. Europe was solemnly assured that 
the dwellers in the Figuig oases had attacked the French outposts 
France forgot to explain what her railway was domg on Moorish 
territ6ry at Beni-Oumif, the southernmost oasis of the Figuig group, 
which she had promised so recently as 1900 to leave untouched, or 
what damage could be done by men whose best armament consists of 
old, unreliable flint lock guns, and not many of them, against disciplined 
troops armed with modern weapons It 1s common knowledge among 
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intelligent men in Morocco that France has established a reign of 
terror between Igh and Figuig, so far away as Marrakesh men have 
spoken to me of the might of the “green devil guns ” of the French, 
and of French designs upon the oases of Tafilalt Europe was not 
greatly terested in Eastern Morocco when the Figuig incident arose, 
and France went gravely to work, enjoying some admurable shell 
practice at defenceless Asor and equally defenceless “raiders” It 
was not an edifying spectacle, even as seen through the rose-coloured 
spectacles provided by French newspapers, but it cleared the way for 
the further development of the railway, and gave the Sultan to under- 
stand that no Power in Europe will stir hand or voice to help him 
It 1s permissible to believe that this diplomatic victory was more 
pleasing to M Delcassé than the mere wanton destruction of folk 
who, whatever their failings, are quite harmless and helpless when 
opposed to trained European and African soldiery When Turks 
treat Macedonians as the French Afncan troops have treated the 
wandering desert tribes, we speak of Turkish atrocities 

The French attitude towards Great Britain ın Morocco ıs too clearly 
defined to be mistaken No understanding between the two nations 
can do more than flatter the dreams of the French Colonial party, 
dreams of a French Morocco, neutral Straits, and a disarmed Gibraltar 
No concessions in other directions will console the followers of M. 
Etienne for anything less than a free hand ın the Maghreb French 
foreign policy has been sustained and consistent ın its dealings with 
Morocco and the interested Powers, while British policy has been 
indefinite and vacillating To-day the French attitude suggests that 
whatever may be the questions m dispute where Siam and Newfound- 
land are concerned, there can be no two sides to the question of 
Morocco, where French rights are alleged to be incontestable. 
Following this lne of thought ‘and policy the French Government, 
alone among the other Powers represented mi Morocco, opposed 
and frustrated the scheme of internal reforms to which I have 
referred above, inspired from London when Kaid M‘hedd: el 
Menbehi visited the King It was recogaised in London, and even 
in Berlin, that, if Morocco was to remain intact, certain reforms in 
the collection of revenue and grant of protection must be made 
promptly. Soon after Menbehr’s “return to civilisation,” to quote his 
own words as he left London, an envoy arrived in Tangier from 
Marrakesh, and presented to the Embassies a scheme of internal reform 
for which the Sultan asked their approval The scheme involved 
revision of certain existing treaties France alone opposed the scheme 
and ‘overthrew ıt Soon afterwards the rumour spread among the 
Moors that the Sultan Mula: Abd-el-Aziz was seeking to hand Morocco 
over to the foreigners This rumour spread all over the country I 
heard ıt in the north and an the south, it was circulated with an 
mdustry that was quite suspicious, and there are not wanting 
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unprejudiced and>clear-seeing observers who declare that France, by 
the help of her agents who are scattered all over the country, responded 
to the efforts being made to secure peace and good government by a 
deliberate and successful attempt to create a condition akin to anarchy, 
of which she alone was ready to take advantage Then the star of 
Bu Hamara rose above the horizon. it has not disappeared yet, though 
mterested politicians with a telescope at their blind eye declare ıt has 
passed from view 

The history of the Moorish Court during the tıme of the troubles is 
mteresting I have not seen the Sultan face to face, but I have con- 
versed with nearly all the leading Europeans who have been with him 
either at Marrakesh or Fez, and from what they have told me I have 
been forced to conclude that Mula: Abd-el-Aziz 1s a charming, kindly, 
headstrong man, suffe1ing badly from youth, who delights in reforms 
for the sake of their novelty and lacks the brain power that distin- 
guished his father, Mula: el Hassan, and his grandfather, Mulai 
Mohammed While he stayed in his southern capital he was compara- 
tively free from the attacks of commercial attachés and other rogues, 
whose designs upon his treasury should have been obvious, though he 
was guilty of many extravagances, including displays of fireworks that 
made his envoy to England speak slightingly of the special display 
arranged in his honour at the Crystal Palace In Fez the agents sur- 
rounded him hke summe: flies He has twelve motor cars and no roads 
to ride them over , he paid between three and four thousand pounds for 
a yacht, sixty feet long, that was to be used on the Sebu river, which is 
no more than thirty feet wide, in spite of the Koran’s prohibition, he 
has purchased a crown at a price I am afraid to name He has put 
some of his soldiers into European uniforms and boots, only to 
find that they run away from Bu Hamara as readily as they did 
when dressed ın native garments He has developed an enthusiasm 
for photography—I have seen some of his work—and in addition 
to cameras with cases of pure gold, he has one apartment of his 
palace loaded from floor to ceiling with dark plates, and he was 
persuaded to order ten thousand francs’ worth of prmting paper He 
has a menagerie in the grounds of the Palace at Fez, and ona day 
when ıt was reported that the lion sent from England had quarrelled 
with and killed the lion sent from Berlin, one of the European visitors 
to the Court suggested to him that a contest between the victorious 
lion and the Bengal tiger would afford good sport “No,” said 
Abd-el-Aziz, “the lion cost me three thousand pounds!” 

All Europe knows that the Sultan 1s poor, that the revenue, not 
enotigh at the best of times to conduct the administrative business of 
the country on the old lines, ıs being pawned to pay interest on loans, 
that thieves and rogues surround the Sultan on all sides, seeking to bleed 
him white, and yet nothing is done by the Powers interested in the 
preservation of Morocco, and the commercial attachés from all capitals 
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are being encouraged to take the money that the Sultan 1s borrowing 
at high interest from Europe Even the proximity of Bu Hamara, 
in the days when he was at Taza, had no effect upon the attachés, 
who, until they were turned away, refused to budge from their profit- 
able places One could multiply instances of the Sultan’s surrender 
to the smart, unprincipled commercial traveller, whose presence at the 
Court has done so much to impoverish the exchequer and offend the 
Moorish aristocracy ; but the foregoing may well suffice The political 
exhaustion resulting from civil war ıs accompanied by a financial 
exhaustion that threatens to give France a voice in the customs admmus- 
tration on the Atlantic side of Morocco, and enable her to do on the 
western boundary of the Empire in the name of law what she has 
been doing on the eastern side in the name of shot and shell The men 
who have been robbing the Sultan, whether they be English, French 
or German, have been playing the game approved by the Quai d'Orsay, 
they have kept the Sultan amused, have ımpoverıshed the country, 
and have made ıt plain to the powerful reactionaries at the Moorish 
Court that the advent of the Europeans ıs an unmixedevil If European 
imfluences accomplished reforms that pleased the Moors, the French 
policy would receive an undeniable check, for France does not desire 
to see European influence at work until she has the mandate to establish 
it there, vz et armis 

Many people wonder why Morocco survives her troubles so long, 
and are apt to believe that they are grossly exaggerated This 1s not 
the case ıt would be well-migh impossible to express ın words the 
chaotic condition of Moorish affairs; but the country survives 
because it 1s quite tribal in its divisions, ıt has immense natural 
resources, and there ıs httle or no umity among the tnbes 
The organisers of Bu Hamara’s rebellion found this to their 
cost They sent letters to alt the tnbes calling upon them to 
rally round the Pretender’s standard and put an end to the Filah 
dynasty, but each tnbe thought less of the Pretender and the Sultan 
than of its next powerful neighbour, and as tribal fighting 1s quite 
common and very popular, ıt was well nigh :mpossible for them to unite 
for or against the Sultan “Why should we trouble about Bu Hamara 
“or Abd-el-Aziz?” said a head man to me 1 a village of the Oulad bou 
Sba country, “we have nothing for the one or the other We till 
“the land and our Kaid takes everything fromus If the Sultan wins he 
“can take no more, if a Pretender wins he will take no less” In a 
country free from telegraph or nattve postal service, without trains and 
without newspapers, this attitude 1s not an unnatual one, and it 
gives a measure of strength to the dynasty that happens to go al§road 
im the shade of the famous green umbrella 

Bu Hamara’s rebellion was well orgamised, and the letters he sent to 
the tribes and custom houses were the work of an eloquent scholar I 
was fortunate enough to secure one and have 1t translated , the appeal 
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to Moors to remember their religion and uphold ıt against infidels and 
unbelievers was full of dignity, and yet at the time when these letters 
were being sent to all the great towns, Bu Hamara had despatched a 
private letter to Fez, saying that he would respect the hves of all 
Europeans and Jews 

Who was he, who 1s he, this mysterious “Father of the She Ass,” 
whose reputation as a magician has travelled as far as the Atlas 
Mountains, who has defeated the best of the rag, tag and bobtail 
called by courtesy the Shereefian army, again and again, and who, his 
rebelion finished for the tıme being, rides out of Moorish history as 
silently as he came? Not working for his own hand, a master, says 
rumour, of the French and Spanish tongues, an adept at sleight- 
of-hand tricks that seemed to the untrained Moors to justify 
his clams to be a real wonder worker, it ıs clear that he 
has travelled and studied, end that he has received sub- 
stantial assistance and advice from parties anxious to see 
some disturbance of the status guo in the Sultan’s realm There 
were times during the stars ascendancy when the rule of Morocco 
trembled ın the balance, when France had an army on the eastern 
frontier ready and eager to strike, and Great Britain had a squadron 
at Gibraltar and a thousand men sleeping under arms every night for a 
brief perilous period , when nobody knew what was going to happen 
next, and the cool, clear head of our ambassador, Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
stood between Europe anda panic These days have passed, and now 
France and Great Britain are seeking to prevent their recurrence 

During the time of Bu Hamara’s success, as recently as March last, 
soon after Europeans were recalled from Fez in the north and 
Marrakesh in the south, Tangier clamoured loudly for men-of-war, 
and but for Sir Arthur Nicolson’s opposition we should have seen war- 
ships in the Bay So far as Tangier itself was concerned, the demand 
was justifiable The local Basha had shut himself up ın terror of his 
hfe, his Khalifa, a cruel, vicious man, had been seized a few miles out 
of the town, mutilated and tortured in disgusting fashion, and then put 
to death by men who came boldly into the Soko on market day 
Insurgents from the mountains stopped Mohammed Torres, the 
Sultan’s aged resident Minister for Foreign Affairs, in Tangier itself, 
cursed his master and himself, and threatened him with their 
vengeance if any steps were taken to bring the Khalifa’s murderers to 
justice Starving wastrels from the country, and mysterious men, 
veiled like the Touaregs from the desert, came into Tangier and went 
about with loaded guns, fights attended by bloodshed were of weekly 
occurence in the Soko, and when the Feast of Aishowa came round 
the Askars were not sent out on duty to protect the Jews, who are 
always insulted on this auspicious occasion On all sides it was 
evident that the bonds of authority were loosening, and residents of 
great experience, whose benevolence and kindliness have made them 
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personally popular with all classes of the Sultan’s subjects, were alarmed 
It was unsafe zo go into the Angera country a day’s journey from 
Tangier, or to Tetuan over the beaten track, the German Minister, 
who had arranged a hunting party among the hills, was told by 
Mohammed Torres that the Shereefian Government would not hold 
itself responsible for his safety if he ventured so far And yet a small 
company of Europeans, with a few natives, came safely from Fez to 
Tangier, more than one hundred and fifty miles, bearing a very large 
sum in specie sent from the Treasury for the Moorish section of the 
St Louis Exhibition If memory seives me, the amount was eight 
thousand pounds in Spanish and Moorish dollars, and, needless to say, 
the money was urgently needed in Fez, but the Sultan was persuaded 
that Morocco would benefit by being represented in an American 
Exhibition, and Fez had to go without 

Anxious to find out how far the rebellion had spread in the south, 
and whether the influence of the Sultan was as strong in and round 
Marrakesh as we were led to believe, I left Tangier ın Apuil for 
Djedida and travelled through the Dukala and Rahamna country to 
Marrakesh, and then through the provinces of Oulad Bou Sba, Sheadma 
and Haha further south, covering some three hundred mules if certain 
lapses from the Government road are included The journey, full of 
interest but almost devoid of sensational incident, proved beyond 
doubt that Bu ‘Hamara’s influence had not reached the south at all 
Discontent, oppression, suffermg were on every side, the tragi-comedy 
of Moorish administration was enacted ın every douar, and round the 
camp fire at mghts, when the tent was up and supper was over, my 
servants and the soldier would discuss Bu Hamara and his wonderful 
deeds with the head men of the village, lying gravely and with unction, 
like men at home when they talk of sport after dinner in the bilhard 
room To the village folk Bu Ĥamara was no more than one of the 
heroes of Arabian Nights legend, they were interested to hear how 
he turned the bullets of the Sultan’s soldiers to sand or water, and 
how he allowed the first lot of assassins sent from Fez to fire at him at 
close range before he sent them back unharmed to their master with 
the news that he was mvulnerable, but had the second lot dipped in 
petroleum and lighted, in order that the risk of these ventures might 
be more properly appreciated “ ‘Guacha, it 1s very good,” the head- 
men would say, and would ask me whether my Sultan took my grain 
and goats and stgres of milk, and whether I would get protection for 
them ın return for half the produce of their fields Many were the 
offers of partnership made to me in the southern country, my 
contribution to be a protection certificate that would keep Basha 
and Khalfa at bay, and theirs the free, gift of half the stock 
left to them and half the harvest At other times unprotected Moors 
would come to the camp to protest bitterly against the action of 
their protected brethren, who, secure in partnership with some renegade 
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European, would rob and maltreat their neighbours and even carry 
away their slaves or children The protection system, which France 
alone refused to modify, deprives the Sultan of subjects and revenue, 
and adds to the heavy burdens of the natives who have been unable 
to acquire it 

In “Red Marrakesh,” the thousand-year-old capital, wherein I believe 
the Filali Shereefs ruled at the time when Northern Morocco was 
under the control of the Kings of Fez, I found the suffering that follows 
the absence of the Court, but a complete peace over all Mellah and 
Madinah, homes of Jew and “True Believer,” were alike short of work, 
for the city can flourish only when the Sultan and his nobles are in 
residence, but Bu Hamara was regarded with more contempt than 
interest The fanaticism of Fez and Mequinez does not exist ın 
Marrakesh , the people had taken comparatively kindly to the Sultan’s 
eccentricities, and had enjoyed the Palace firework displays Outside 
the ranks of the Southern Morocco Mission there are very few, if any, 
European residents in Marrakesh, the city 1s perhaps the most African 
city ın the whole of Africa to-day , certainly there 1s nothing like it in 
Morocco The attitude of the people ıs a very simple one They 
want to see Mula Abd-el-Aziz back again in his green tiled palace, 
even if he brings a few unbel.evers with him They do not take any 
mterest ın Pretenders, but 1f one would prevail definitely and would 
come to the south and improve business, they would not be ın a hurry 
to call him a usurper Sidi Bu Bekor, the wealthiest Moor in Southern 
Morocco and British Political Agent there, assured me that Mula 
Abd-el-Aziz could come in safety to Marrakesh when the north grew 
too uncomfortable “I am all for Mula: Abd-el-Aziz,”—said the old 
man on a day when I sat at his table eating a wonderful Moorish 
dinner, in the wonderful Moorish fashion, with a large staff of black 
woman servants in attendance, and wives and concubines peering from 
every doorway ,—“ I am all for Mulaı Abd-el-Aziz I made money 
“under his grandfather, Mulaı Mohammed and under his father, Mulai 
“el Hassan, who now reclines under his lofty Pavilon in Paradise. 
“Thave made more money still while Mula: Abd-el-Aziz has been upon 
“the throne, I hope still to make money, for though I have nearly two 
“millions, ıt 1s not enough What then co I want with Bu Hamara? 
“Allah send speedy victory to my Lord Abd-el-Aziz” 

Everywhere in the great southern city I found the same peaceful 
feeling, the same desire to see a revival of trade . Since the death 
of Abu Hamed bin Musa, the famous mulatto Wazeer who ruled the 
country as though with an iron rod, Marrakesh has been capably 
admifiustered by one of the Sultan’s near re-atives, a reasonable, tolerant 
man, who has given the neighbouring country a large measure of the 
peace ıt needed, and to the tranquillity of the surrounding provinces 
Abd-el-Aziz may still owe a great deal The aggressive French 
diplomacy that was inaugurated by the Marquis de la Martiniére and 
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Dr Linares is at an end so far as Southern Morocco 1s concerned, 
and the intrigue ıs limited to the Northern districts, where the rebellion 
has had full scope, and the Eastern regions, where France, having 
complete control over the telegraph office, does as pleases her best, 
and sends the most reasonable account to Europe, happy in the know- 
ledge that ıt cannot be contradicted unt! all interest has died away 
and the value of protest has passed 

South of Morocco, in the Argan Forest country and the fertile lands 
of Haha, there was some inter-tnbal and local squabbling, “the powder 
“had spoken.” in one or two douars, but only in private interests Men 
knew httle and cared less for the troubles that had disturbed the north 
country, there was as much peace as Morocco knows at the best of 
times as far south as Cape Tuly and the sandy, difficult country where 
Mons. Jacques Lebaudy has elected to set up a kingdom I know 
this because my lttle company met many Bedouin herdsmen coming 
up from the south, dnven from their accustomed haunts by an 
unprecedented drought These wiry, hardened men of the desert, free 
as the leopards of the Atlas Hulls and paying tnbute neither to Kard 
nor Khalifa, had heard of no rebellion or trouble, even in the country 
of the Sus that they had passed through on their way to the north It 
was very clear that the nsing of Bu Hamara had not spread south of 
a line drawn from Rabat across Morocco eastward, and that below this 
lne government ıs too local and too tribal to be affected seriously by 
any development that shakes the north The Rahamna country used 
to be a hotbed of disaffection, but Mulai el Hassan and Abu Hamed, 
his Wazeer, turned ıt into a wilderness and so gave it peace 

Rumour, ever busy in the coast towns, finds little or no encourage- 
ment inland, where the local imagination, trained by the professional 
tale-teller, ceases to regard seriously anything that falls below the 
standard of impossibility attainéd by the Arabian Nights, and it will 
be necessary to discount very largely any reports that may reach town 
in days to come charging the southern folk with a dangerous disaffection 
that armed intervention must control Tangier cannot be regarded as 
typical of Morocco, for so soon as trouble breaks out the city 1s 
flooded with incapable correspondents whose methods of making news 
are hardly to be commended Durng the Spnng troubles, when 
France and Spain had sent a squadron of journalists to Morocco’s 
diplomatic capital, a group of them used to meet every day in a café 
and decide upon the news they would send home Litera scripta 
manet, no more severe condemnation of their morals and methods can 
be found than stands on record ın the papers they pretended to serve 

Returning to the question of Morocco’s future, we have two 
indications that may serve to guide us The first is the King’s state- 
ment to the Kaid M‘heddi el Menbehi, the second ıs the reconciliation 
—if the term be permissible—with France If France is to be 
conciliated and Morocco divided, the Atlas Mountains offer the best 
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limitation of French ambition, for the Sultan’s writ does not run behind 
the Atlas, and but for the loss of prestige, a French advance to that 
point would not seriously affect the Shereefian throne When the 
Mediterranean coast comes to be considered, the claims of Spain cannot 
be overlooked, and the extension of Spanish territory on either side of 
Ceuta would put the debatable lands into safe hands Spain could 
not and would not fortify that side of the Straits, and would be too 
jealous of her newly-acquired territory to submit to influence or 
pressure from France Germany will wart compensation, though only 
Germany knows why So far as I have been able to see, and I looked 
very carefully, German enterprise in Morocco consists in palming off 
upon the natives inferior goods with deceptive marks that enable the 
lowest class of traders to declare that they are English. 3 

Yet one cannot help realismg that ın the present crisis German 
interference may save the situaticn in Morocco as it has done before 
It ıs true that Germany has no clear nght to intervene, but if she does, 
her mterference may strengthen weak hands at our Foreign Office 
It 1s worthy of note that a Morocco Protection Society has been 
started this year in Germany, that an envoy of the society has been 
right through Morocco and Algeria, noting the conditions that prevail 
in both countries, the political development and the tendencies of 
trade, and making a comprehensive report Any suggestion to hand 
Morocco over to France, extending the Spanish greszdzos, and giving 
Tangier to Great Bntain, will be opposed from Berlin, and it will 
be well for us if the opposition prove effective A Gibraltar may be 
possible at a corner of Spain, but not at a corner of Morocco if the 
rest of the kmgdom has become French We should be compelled to 
rely upon the country behind Tangier for food, a large garrison would 
be necessary, and our possession of the unfortunate corner would, 
sooner or later, bring the war its cessién was designed to avoid 

It may be that a combination of firmness and fnendliness on the 
part of Lord Lansdowne in his dealings with Mons Delcassé, 
1f such combination be possible, may lead diplomacy to a cud 
de sac, there may be no way ovt of the question that 
will satisfy French ambition and British policy In that case, if 
trouble ıs to be avoided, a mixed tribunal should be appointed forth- 
with to assist the Sultan in the admunistration of his kingdom. If 
Morocco 1s to be bolstered up, Europe must lend the necessary brains 
and money ‘There is every reason to believe that Mula: Abd-el-Aziz 
would welcome the moral support that a body of capable administrators 
chosen by all the Mediterranean Powers would give him They would 
institfite a modestly progressive policy, have the revenue properly 
collected and administered, institute courts of justice and appeal, make 
roads and build bndges If Morocco ıs to remain ıt must be assisted 
to remain, and if ıt 1s not to remain the Atlas Mountains should be the 
extreme limit of the French advance, and that advance should be 
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regarded as a British grant repayable in Egypt At present the situation 
1s worse than it was at the begining of the year when I wrote about 
at in this REVIEW, for the rebellion has not been satisfactorily settled, 
the Sultan’s debts and borrowings have increased ın an alarming 
manner, Europe takes no steps to protect him against “commercial 
“attachés,” and even the currency has been tampered with, not in the 
case of the silver 1ssue secured for Great Brita by Su Arthur Nicolson, 
but in the case of an issue coming I believe from Germany ın which the 
silver dollar appeared in a form that many of the leadmg merchants 
refuse to acknowledge and even some natives repudiate Morocco has 
borrowed more than she can pay until French restrictions on tax 
collecting are removed, and it ıs significant that at a time when 
the treasury is well-mgh exhausted the Sultan has been com- 
pelled to raise the daily wage of his soldiers from ond peseta to five, 
in order to face the rebellion with some prospect of success Month by 
month the policy of drift becomes more and more dangerous, and 
French aggression more open and less ashamed French policy has 
recognised the value of a forward movement while matters are under 
discussion , naturally enough, every step taken into the coveted territory 
makes the next one more easy, and if our diplomacy does not show a 
great improvement and some approach to haste, our clever neighbours 
will be ın a position that will make their retreat impossible save at the 
cost of the good understanding that has taken so long to develop In 
this connection ıt should be remembered that the season of cool weather 
favourable to mihtary development ın Eastern Morocco has been 
reached No student of French utterances since King Edward 
went to Pais can fail to see that Siam and Newfoundland are of little 
or no importance by the side of Morocco Power 1m the Mediterranean 
is of the first importance, for the masters of the Mediterranean Sea 
can say what they like and the greater part of Europe must lsten 
Dreams of the Mediterranean as a great French lake have not been 
abandoned by statesmen acrcss the Channel. 
S L BENSUSAN 


DE PROFUNDIS, 


T ıs perhaps difficult for an Enghshman who has not either 
] travelled in the United States or followed American affairs with 
close attention to realise the acute character of the “race problem” in 
that country We are famihar ın our own Colomal and Indian politics 
with some of the difficulties which arise from close contact between 
white and coloured people But our problems nowhere compare in 
intricacy and magnitude with those with which American statesmen are 
confronted 
Forty years ago the problem of the American negro was the exciting 
cause and final end of the bitterest and most obstinate struggle, without 
comparison, in which English-speaking people have ever engaged 
Had the great spint of Lincoln been spared to reap the frut of that 
struggle, ıt seems possible that the transition from slavery to freedom 
might have been effectedin such a way that the negro question would 
have been for ever set at rest From what we know of his mind we may 
conjecture that emancipation would have seemed to him a sufficient 
achievement for one generation Theconcession of full political and 
civil rights to the negro he doubtless held as an ideal, but the task 
which for him would have Jain next to hand, once victory was assured, 
wasto conciliate and pacify the prostrate South and to find measures to 
repair the economic 1um and to plazate the bitterly rancorous 
feelings left by defeat and by emancipaton He would have sought 
above all so to compose and to educate the spirits of his countrymen, of 
every tradition and race, that the negro people would insensibly have 
come to its new and true place in the community by natural stages of 
development and by gradual and generally welcomed reforms 
Dis aliter visum The control fell inzo weaker Hands, the head- 
strong spirits in Congress had their way, and it was rather ın a spinit 
of revenge than of justice and policy that the precipitate measures 
embodied in the 14th and 15th amendments to the Constitution were 
passed to secure to the negro full pohtical and civil equality with his 
former masters It is not without irony that the admunistration of the 
Southern States under Federal tutelage in the pernod immediately 
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following the war 1s known as the “Reconstruction ” The country, 
ravaged and bled well-nigh to death by the war, was handed over to a 
tragic parody of government Proscription and the 15th amendment 
transferred political power from the statesmen and soldiers of the 
Confederacy to their newly emancipated slaves, and by them was 
confided to the lowest white adventurers The bitter memories of this 
period have left an ineffaceable mark upon the relations of the races 

In recent years economic prosperity, stimulated by the influx of 
Northern capital, has seemed to be returning to the South, but the gulf 
between white and black has, if anything, widened Before the war 
and Reconstruction a feudal relation existed, with its reciprocal duties , 
there was much mutual kindliness, and there was at any rate peace 
In these latter years, lynchings and violent outbreaks of mob violence 
against negroes seem to have been increasing in frequency, and their 
area is spreading, as 1s shown by the recent disorders in Wilmington, 
Delaware, and Evansville, Indiana, northward and westward from the 
limits of the old Slave States. Pessimists are beginning to utter 
warnings that the Southern and Middle States are on the verge of 
“race war”—a term which already slips with alarming glibness 
from the pens of journalists 

What ıs the explanation of this antagonism? The fashion .of the 
„day would lead us to seek an economic cause But it 1s by no means 
clear that any strongly-marked economic rivalry exists between white 
and black men as such The great bulk of the black population 1s 
engaged in cotton or nice culture in districts where white men do not 
wish to compete, and ıt does not appear that ın other districts the 
coloured people threaten, to any grave extent, by competing on a lower 
standard of living, to disorganise white labour 

To the mind of the present writer the true explanation lies nearer to 
the surface It1s that ın the eyes of the white people, among whom he 
lives, the negro bears upon his face the stamp of slavery The same 
stamp, they believe, 1s indelibly imprinted upon his mind These facts, 
it 1s true, would not in themselves be sufficient to provoke antagonism 
between blacks and whites, before the war, when the average black 
man was not merely descended from a slave, but was a slave, no such 
antagonism was felt What in these days arouses the constant 
uritation of the whites, and m the South. prompts them to the 
orgamsed repression of the blacks, 1s the claim made on behalf of the 
latter by the law that they are equal to their late masters, and the 
claim made by themselves that they have at least a right to rise 

It 1s difficult to set forth the facts of this conflict in words which 
do not, in one sense o1 the other, preyudge the merits The trath is 
that a very strong case can be made out on both sıdes It ıs hardly 
necessary to enlarge, for English readers, on the case for the negroes 
That they have nghtly been emancipated, that they are entitled to the 
energetic protection of the law, that they have a just claim to every 
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educational and economic opportunity, are truths which seem self- 
evident to us, as they are, ıt must be conceded, to most Amencans from 
President Roosevelt downwards When so much js admitted, the 
remaining steps seem to follow with almost equal cogency. If the 
negroes as a class have tights which are not incontestably secure, it 1s 
clearly necessary that they must, as an indispensable piotection, have 
the free exercise of the franchise And what good ground can be 
assigned for refusing to Amencan citizens, having the proper 
intellectual and moral qualifications, the nght to hold public office, 
urespective of their 1ace, in districts at any rate where their race 1s 
predominant ? 

What 1s there to be said on the other side? There 1s Of course no 
serous plea to be offered in defence of violence and mtimidation in 
the treatment of negroes, even if we disapprove of their pretensions, 
though some cases of ynching find extenuating circumstances in the 
unjustifiable delays of the law But a case worthy of consideration may 
be stated for the 1efusal to the negro of all nghts and opportunities 
which may tend to put him on a social or political equality with the 
white man This case is summed up in the assertion that the coloured 
race 1s a standing menace to white civilisation The negro, ıt 1s sard— 
and with the negro must necessarily be classed every man with black 
blood in his veins,—is naturally unfit for free institutions Bitter 
experience has shown that to allow him to exercise the franchise 1s to 
hand over the Government to the unhindered exploitation of knaves 
The black man 1s essentially immoral or unmoral if judged by Anglo- 
Teutomic standards, and cannot be moralised by any outside influence 
At his best he ıs childishly indifferent to moral considerations, and at 
his worst he sinks to depths of brutality to which a white man is not 
even tempted Education ıs worse than useless, while leaving his 
character unchanged, it will drive him ¥o seek a status for which he 1s 
unfitted, and render him discontented and therefore dangerous The 
negro is lacking in the qualities which inspire in white men that 
minimum of respect and fratermity which 1s essential for equal and 
harmonious social intercourse, and consequently, since he cannot be 
expatriated, and the two have to keep house together, he must be 
subjected * 

The great body of opmion, whether ın the North or in the South, is 
ranged, as might be expected, between these extreme polest The 

* This extreme and bitter view 1s presented in Mr Dixon’seecent novel, “The 
Leopard’s Spots,” which contains a series of interesting if one-sided pictures of the 
South under Reconstruction 

t Remarkable evidences of the existence of a spirit of fair-mindedness towards 
the negeo have recently been forthcoming from unpromsing sources The State 
Legislature of Georgia recently affirmed, by a good majority, the policy of giving 
substantial grants to negro schools, while in Alabama, a spontaneous popular 
movement 1s on foot for the reform of the “peonage” scandals Peonage 1s the 
name given to a device by which it has been sought ın effect to reintroduce slavery, 


by obtaining the conviction of hegroes on trumped-up charges, and, when convicted, 
hiring them out to forced labour 
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average American sympathises with all that makes for the elevation of 
the negro people, cordially admures the fine qualities of their leaders— 
Mr Booker Washington would certainly, on a popular vote, find a place 
among the five most eminent living Americans—reprobates the injustice 
and illegality with which they too often meet in matters touching 
life, hberty and property, but he sympathises with all the devices, 
legal and illegal, by which they are deprived of political influence, 
and above all things supports and defends the maintenance of the 
social barrier which, under penalty of fine, compels whites and blacks to 
travel in separate cars on the Southern railroads,* forbids any coloured 
person to enter the better seats of a reputable New York theatre, and, 
in certain States, punishes intermarriage as a crime In short, average 
public opinion is for setting the negro back where he was ummediately 
after the emancipation, with permission to make the best he can of 
hımself on the condition that he never presumes to think of himself 
as an American citizen And this fact ıs important it 1s widely and 
strongly felt that the negro stands in real need of help, and must be 
assisted and matec to progress ,—if only because he 1s an American 
institution, he cannot be permitted to stand still 

So here, in stating the opimions of the average fair-minded man, we 
return inevitably to the crux of the whole situation How, ıt may be 
asked, can we hope that the negro should rise as a man without chafing 
at the barriers of social ostracism and political subjection which even 
those who expend labour, money, and sympathy upon his education are 
resolutely determmed to maintain? 

Mr. Booker Washington has proposed a vza medza,—a practical 
solution claiming to be suited to the times, even if ıt offer no philoso- 
phical guidance for future generations—and in so domg has takea his 
place ın the front rank of American public hfe “Let us give up to 
“white men,” he says in effect, “everything they clarm—complete 
“political domination and social exclusiveness Let us even turn aside 
“from what many of them would readily concede to us, the ideals of 
“literary and academic education Our duty 1s to be missionaries to 
“our own people and to preach a very simple gospel—that of the tooth- 

* The “Jim Crow” laws are enforced as rigorously against white as against black 
people It 1s not long since the daughter of General Robert E Lee was fined for 
travelling in the coloured people’s car by a Virginian magistrate A short time ago 
a black man and a white woman were both arrested ın a Southern town for speaking 
to each other in the street The feeling on these and similar points differs widely 
in different parts of the country Harvard played a coloured man ın its annual base 
ball matches with Yale this year, but the University of Virginia refused to meet 
Harvard if the sarfe man was to bea member of the team On the other hand, it 1s 
sometimes said that the Northerner cares for The Negro, while the Southerner can 
feel affection for paiticular negroes It seems to be the case also that in the 
North anti-negro feelng tends to take the form of physical repulsion, while in the 
South it ıs rather an invincible pride of caste A story which recently Made the 
round of the American Press turmshes an admirable illustration of a prevalent 
phase of feeling An old Southern Colonel met Booker Washington and eagerly 
clarmed the privilege of shaking h's hand, saying as he did so that he considered 
Mr Washington the greatest man in America Mr Washington deprecatingly 
repled—“ Surely you forget President Roosevelt, he ıs the greatest man 1n 


America” “No, sir,’ was the colonel’s reply, “ not by a jugful I used to think 
so, but since he ashed you to dinner I have thought him a blank scoundrel” 
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“brush and the T-square” Mr Washington believes that the great 
mass of the negro people has yet to make the first step forward from 
slavery, that that step consists in learning the elementary decencies of 
civilised home life, and the intelligent practice of the humbler arts , and 
that until that step has been taken all other questions may fittingly be 
postponed This homely doctrine he has inculcated both by precept 
and more especially by the great object lesson of Tuskegee College, on 
which this ıs not the place to dilate 

And now upon this stage already crowded with many conflicting 
prejudices and opinions comes a new character, Mr Burghardt Du 
Bois, who an his book “The Souls of Black Folk ”* makes a fresh 
and striking contribution, which ıs not without a certan dramatic 
appropriateness 

Mr. Du Bois ıs himself a coloured man from New England, and 1s at 
present a professor in the University of Atlanta, Georgia. His httle 
volume is a collection of essays and sketches on the “race-problem,” 
and invites attention not only for 2ts literary form, which errs, 1f at all, 
on the side of over elaboration, but for the stand he takes upon the 
refusal to apologise for his race To the mind of Mr Du Bois the 
American negro has his traditions, which are not without elevation and 
pathos, he has already made his contribution to the civilisation of his 
country ; and he is called upon ın the future to fill a place to the dignity 
of which there are no necessary mutations From his Afncan home 
he brought a genius both for religion and for music, which in the bitter 
experience of slavery has been stimulated and refined rather than 
repressed. We are remmded that the most characteristic Amencan 
contribution to art is to be found in the beautiful and plaintive planta- 
tion songs of the negro Nor, remembering Toussaint Ouverture and 
the exploits of the coloured regiments in the Cıvıl and Spanish wars, 
can we deny to the American negro a tradition in sterner paths 

In “ The Souls of Black Folk” Mr Du Bois discharges himself of a 
two-fold message The first is a remnder of the moral sufferings to 
which a sensitive man hving m America under the colour stigma 1s 
inevitably exposed, and the second is a protest agaist Mr Booker 
Washington’s renunciations 

Mr Du Bois pictures in striking language the mortification and 
outraged self respect which must too often be felt on the other side of 
the “veil,” as he phrases it 

“I remember well when the shadow crept across me I was a little 
“thing, away up in the hills of New England, where the dark Housa- 
“tonic winds between Hoosac and Taghkanic to the sea In a wee 
“wooden school-house, something put it mto the boys’ and girls’ heads 
“to buy gorgeous visiting-cards—ten cents a package—and exchange 
“The exchange was merry, till one girl, a tall newcomer, refused my 
“card—refused it peremptorily, with a glance Then it dawned upon 
“me with a certan suddenness that I was different from the others, 

“The Souls of Black Folk,” by Burghardt Du Bois, McClurg, Chicago, 1903 
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“or hke, mayhap, ın heart and life and longing, but shut out from their 
“world by a vast veil With other black boys the strife was not so 
“fiercely sunny their youth sunk into tasteless sycophancy, or mto 
“sient hatred of the pale world about them and mocking distrust of 
“everything white, or wasted itself ın a bitte: cry, ‘Why did God 
“make me an outcast and a stranger in mine own house?’” 

He sought the position of teacher of a country school “I secured 
“the school I remember the day I rode horseback out to the 
«commissioner's house with a pleasant young white fellow who wanted 
“the white school The road ran down the bed of a stream, the sun 
“laughed and the water gurgled, and we rode on. ‘Come in,’ said 
“the commussioner— come ın Have a seat Yes, that certificate will 
“do Stay to dinner What do you want a month?’ ‘Oh!’ 
“thought I, ‘this ıs lucky’, but even then fell the awful shadow of the 
“veil, for they ate first, then I—alone 4 

With the feeling which ıs here portrayed it 1s impossible not to 
sympathise It may be remarked however that ıt 1s possibly somewhat 
rare On the one hand, the great mass of coloured people, like the 
majority of other human beings, do not actively resent things as they 
are rather gheir contentment ıs their chief weakness The greater 
number of coloured people have neither the means nor the education 
which would prompt them to seek intercourse of a kind which the 
whites refuse On the other hand, there is no doubt a class of coloured 
people, who, like the Chinese, meet pride with pride Ths sentiment, 
however, can hardly be common, since it can rest on no solid foundation 
offact The American negro cannot fortify himself by a consciousness 

-of a rival and alen civilisation He is either an heir to Caucasian 
culture or to none, and it 1s almost inconceivable that he should 
acquiesce in perpetual isolation from those from whom he must 
always, at his best, be seeking to learn, and with whom he shares all 
his ideals 

Professor Du Bois 1s profoundly convinced of the high capacities of 
his race, which seems indeed to be especially gifted for the apt expres- 
sion of strong and passionate feeling, ın oratory, in literature, and in 
music He 1s convinced that his people has a high calling, and that 
progress, if ıt 1s to be ardently pursued, cannot dispense with an 
inspiration, especially in the case of a people lıke the negroes, who, 1n 
this resembling the Latin and Celtic races, can never put forth their 
full powers under the influence of purely material aims 

It 1s for these*reasons that Professor Du Bois 1s prompted to question 
the avowed policy of Mr Booker Washington 

“Mr Washington represents, in negro thought, the old attytude of 
“adjustment and submission” “THe] came, with a simple, 
“ definite programme, at the psychological moment when the nation 
“was a little ashamed of having bestowed so much sentiment on 
“negroes, and was concentrating its energies on dollars” “(He] 
“distinctly asks that black people give up, at least for the present, three 
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“things,—fist, political power, second, insistence on civil nights, 
“third, higher education of Negro youth—and concentrate all their 
“energies on industrial education, the accumulation of wealth, and the 
“concihation of the South.” 

On the other hand, the thinking negroes, with whom Mr, Du Bois 
agrees, “feel ın conscience bound to ask of the [American] nation three 
“things (1) The nght to vote, (2) cavicequality, (3) the education 
“of youth according to ability .... They do not ask that ignorant 
“black men vote when ignorant whites are debarred, or that any 
“reasonable restrictions in the sufrage should not be applied; they 
“ know that the low social level of the mass of the race 1s responsible 
“for much discrimination against it, but they also know, and the nation 
“knows, that relentless colour-prejudice is more often a cause than a 
“result of the negroes’ degradation, they seek the abatement of this 
“relic of barbarism, and not its systematic encouragement and 
“pampering by all agencies of social power from the Associated Press 
“to the Church of Christ . They do not expect that the free nght 
“to vote, to enjoy civic rights, and to be educated, will come in a 
“moment, they do not expect to see the bias and prejudices of years 
“disappear at the blast of a trumpet, but they are absolutely certain 
“that the way for a people to gain their reasonable rights 1s not by 
“voluntarily throwing them away and insisting that they do not want 
“them, that the way fora people to gain respect 1s not by continually 
“belittling and ndiculmg themselves , that, on the contrary, negroes 
“must insist continually, ın season and out of season, that voting 1s 
“necessary to modern manhood, that colour discrimination 1s barbarism, 
“and that black boys need education as well as white boys”. . 

“By every civilised and peaceful method we must strive for the 
“rights which the world accords to meng clinging unwaveringly to those 
“great words which the sons of the fathers would fam forget- ‘We 
“hold these truths to be self-evident , that all men are created equal ; 
“‘that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
“‘rights, that among these are hfe, liberty, and the pursuit of 
“ happiness’ ” 

It 1s not easy for an outsider to sum up cn the merits of this debate 
Indeed, ıt 1s difficult to avoid the platitudinous conclusion that there is 
room both for Mr Du Bois and for Mr Booker Washington—for 
Atlanta as well as for Tuskegee Nevertheless, we may observe that 
the problem of the American negro is an eminently practical one, and 
1s not to be solved by legislation or manifestoes but by slow work and 
by tact, and Mr Washington is the incarnation of hard work and of 
fine tact. We may suspect also that he is not possessed by an 
imperious impulse to publish all he thinks Mr Du Bois’ book 1s the 
protest of the thinker and the poet agamst the provoking limitations of 
the statesman who will not look over the political horizon 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD I. 


HEN the rehgious history of the 19th century comes to be 
fully understood, ıt will probably be found that at no period 
m all the long story of Chnstianity has the Christian faith been 
subjected to so great an intellectual strain Never has it been harder 
for an educated man to beleve that “God was in Christ reconciling the 
“world unto Himself,” save, perhaps, ın the heroic days of the Founder 
and His Apostles The age of the first Apologists, in some respects, 
presents the closest parallel In those days the conflict was with 
Hellenism, the intellectual medium created by the great thinkers of 
Greece, the reaction of which upon Christian faith gave us the massive 
system of Catholic dogma, m whose shadow the Church for many 
centunes lived a life comparatively untroubled by mtellectual doubt 
The only other epoch which can compare with the present in the 
respect above indicated 1s that of the Aufklarung of the 18th century 
But brillant and confident as was the Rationalism of the 18th century, 
it cannot compare for depth ang stiength with the negative thinking of 
the 19th, and ıs to be viewed rather as the precursor of the graver and 
more formidable movement, which, ın the judgment of the present 
writer, 1s now drawing near its close How formidable that movement 
has been it will be part of the endeavour of the following pages to 
show The attack has come from many quarters, from the new science, 
the new philosophy and the new historical criticism, each of which had 
earned the right to the respect and gratitude of men from its achieve- 
ments in other spheres , and thus Christian men have had to live their 
week-day life in a world of industry and culture shaped and dominated 
by intellectual forces apparently hostile to their deepest faith 
“In our modern world,” says Professor Herrmann, “Christianity 1s an 
“shen,” and, starthng as ıs the expression, 1t 1s, ın many respegts, true. 
How intense has been the strain within Protestant Christianity the 
biographies of the thmking men and women who have hved through 
the period bear abounding and pathetic testimony Carlyle, George 
Eliot, Ruskin, Darwin and Matthew Arnold, the story of each of these, 
in its own way, bears testimony to the gravity of the spiritual cuisis, and 
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the sorrows and dangers of a life “wandering between two worlds, one 
“dead, the other powerless to be born” In others the same crisis of 
faith has mirrored itself ın a different fashion, but Newman and Pusey 
indicate its gravity as certamly as do those already mentioned. It has 
been given to few of our strongest thinkers to come untroubled 
through the storm zone of the 19th century Some few saints among 
them have hved in higher regions, but the great majonty of our leaders 
of thought have come haltmg and scarred to their journey’s end 

The crisis which appears in the experience of such representative 
minds has been felt also throughout the common hfe of the Church 
It 1s manifest in the still growig religious indifference of the working 

_ classes, its shadow falls upon the preacher, its influence may be noted 
everywhere ın popular literature and in the Press All thoughtful and 
believing men feel ıt to be one of the most formidable signs of the 
times They cannot help asking what this sinister movement means, 
and to what ıt ıs tending The earnest Evangelical, such as Spurgeon, 
has the same feeling towards it as had Pusey ané Newman To minds 
of a certain type the whole movement is evil They feel towards it as 
Voltaire felt towards “the Infamous” The Church has got upon “the 
“down grade,” and must be brought back to the old track, if it 1s not to 
go crashing down ın rum. 

Is this really a true explanation of the present situation? I do not 
beleve that a careful study of the conditions which have produced the 
current unsettlement of belief bears out this vew That study rather 
compels the conclusion that this great and apparently sinister move- 
ment of thought was inevitable, and thaz its necessity was not wholly, 
or even mainly, due to human weakness or sin, but that it lay ın the 
very nature of the case But if this can be established, ıt will follow 
for all religious minds that this movgment has been part of the great 
Counsel of God I believe this to be true, and therefore that the 
outlook for Christiamity at the present moment 1s far grander than is 
commonly believed, and that what we are really witnessing~s the slow 
coming to life of a new and nobler worid I shall endeavour, in the 
following pages, to prove that this is the case, and, in doing so, shall, 
first, briefly enumerate the main causes which have produced the 
present anarchy of belief, shall then draw attention to the positive 
synthesis of Christian faith which is emerging from the long analysis 
of the past century, and shall, finally, show the incalculable value of 
this positive result for the world at its present stage of social and 
intellectual development 


° L 


The chief mtellectual solvents which have been acting upon the 
traditional versions of Christianity dur:ng the last century may be 
grouped in three classes—the Scientific, the Philosophical, and the 
Critical 
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(1) Foremost among these we must place the nse of Physical 
Science In our modern world we all live, more or less in the light, and 
ın the shadow, of Science The story əf the rise of the mductive 
sciences, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, lectricity and Biology 1s so 
well known that we need not recount it Chapter after chapte: the great 
Book of Nature has been interpreted to us as the scientific method has 
been perfected, and applied first to the sumpler, and then to the more 
complex phenomena of the natural worlc No one to-day questions 
the solidity and the permanence of the great structure of knowledge, 
the foundations of which took so long to lay, but whose upper courses 
have arisen with such astonishing rapidity Our whole modern 
industrial and commercial world rests upon the scientific view of 
nature Thuis view forms the basis of the entire techmque of production 
and exchange Without it the “great industry” of our days would be 
impossible All mechanical inventions, all modern navigation and 
agriculture depend upon its truth, and upon the thoroughness, expert- 
ness, industry and courage with which men apply its principles to the 
practical problems before them. All medical and sanitary science 
presupposes its truth It ıs, ın fact, part of the mertal world in which 
we live and move and have our being 

But an essential part of that scientific view of the world ıs the idea 
of Natural Law The idea that Nature is umform in her methods, that 
all her parts are united in one great system of causes and effects, or, at 
least, of antecedents and consequents, tkat, to put the matter anthro- 
pomorphically, she 1s under a Reign of Law, 1s postulated by all men 
of Science, and is accepted as axiomatic by the culture of our day 
The prestige of Science at the present time is enormous The 
wonder and dazzle of her theoretical achievements are still ın the 
world’s eyes, the thunder of her practical trumphs is in is ears 
Legions of her specialists, working in all departments of pure and 
technical knowledge, diffuse her ideas th-ough the masses, and so the 
educated world of to-day ıs permeated <hrough and through by her 
principles, and tends to read all things in heaven and earth through 
them, just as an imaginative child sees all the real world around it in 
the light of some new story book of abscrbing interest 

Now, that the Scientific view of nature 1s quite in harmony with the 
religious interpretation of the world may be perfectly true Christian 
thinkers may be able to show that their convictions as to human 
freedom, the power of prayer, the individualising Providence of God, 
and the new creation in Christ Jesus, are consonant with belief ın 
Natural Law But what we have to remember is that these convictions 
grew up at the first in a very different intellectual medium from that 
ın which they must live to-day The creative anc dogmatic ages of 
Chnistiamity knew httle of the Umform:ty of Nature, and hence the 
forms in which Christian thought expressed these religious convictions 
necessarily became inadequate as soon as Science rose to its full power 
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Hence arose an irrepressible conflict n which superstition and unreason- 
ing conservatism on the side of theology, and narrowness and 
revolutionary bigotry on the side of science, embittered and aggravated 
the real difficulties which face us when we try to harmonise the religious 
and scientific views of the world But while human prejudice and folly 
have thus entangled the controversy, the undeniable fact ıs that such a 
controversy was absolutely inevitable in any case, and therefore must 
have formed part of the Divine purpose No one who beheves in God 
can doubt that ıt was His Hand which opened this new volume of His 
Wisdom, and set His children -he arduous task of reading the new 
knowledge into the old, and the old nto the new If we beleve in His 
Providence in so far as the great secular events of history are concerned, 
it 1s impossible to exclude the mse of Science from the same great 
Counsel as 1s recognised in the vise and fall of empires If we grant 
this, we must grant also that that same Divine Providence intended the 
inevitable collision between the older and the newer views of the world, 
with the resulting uncertainty of belief But the Divine Providence 
can never conflict with the Divine Grace, and so we who believe in the 
Living God must conclude that beyond the present conflicts there must 
lie some great and enduring gain 

(2) The second intellectual sclvent of traditional theology has been 
found in Philosophy To all intents, and for all the purposes of a brief 
review such as this, ıt will be enough to assume that modern Philosophy 
still rests upon the work of Kant The best expositors of Kant are 
agreed that his motive in elaborazing the great fabric of the Transcen- 
dental Philosophy was to safeguard the interests of human freedom in 
the presence of the mtumdatmg might of Nature Although he 
lived before the time of the grectest scientific tnumphs, Kant clearly 
discerned the course which inductive thought was taking He was 
thoroughly abreast of the science of his day, and was himself a scientific 
discoverer of no mean order He plainly foresaw what would be the 
results of the rise of the modern conception of Nature on the moral and 
spiritual life of man His Puritan traiming had impressed indelibly upon 
him the Christian ideas of the value of the soul, the supremacy of duty 
and the worth of personality, and so he bent all the power of his extra- 
ordinary intelligence to the solution of the prcblem “The starry 
“heavens above,” amazing him on the wide Baltic levels, as they 
amazed the Chaldean sages on the huge Babylonian plain, by the 
splendour and order of their courses “the morad law within,” the 
awful voice speaking to his inmost soul as to a freeman and not as to 
a slave,—could these two great voices, the highest and grandest that 
he knew, be ın conflict, the one with the other? Incredible! Yet how 
reconcile the discord? Current philosophy afforded no adequate 
solution Nothing less, Kant believed, was at stake than the spiritual 
hfe of humanity, and so he undertook and carried through the ngorous 
analysis of the three great Critiques, an analysis which was at-once felt 
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to have opened a new epoch in the history of human thought The 
idea that Kant was primarily a destroyer, that his analysis of know- 
ledge was in the sceptical interest, 1s wholly mistaken. His aim was 
essentially positive , ıt was the vindication of the nghts of the soul of 
man ın presence of the apparent tyranny of Nature Incidentally, it 1s 
true, he was a great destroyer He smote the dogmatisms of his day 
with the hammer of Thor No doubt his iconoclastic zeal ran to 
extremes, but none the less his analysis of knowledge rendered 
necessary a new and deeper investigation into the old dogmatic ideas, 
while his positive results stand to-day in the front rank for Christian 
thought. Since his days Philosophy has worked mamly along the 
lines which he laid down Great systems have been reared on his 
foundations, but Ideahst and Agnostic alike own his priority, and no 
scheme of thought can be secure of a hearing to-day that takes no 
account of the Critical Philosophy 

Here again ıt must be said that, given the nse of Science with its 
conception of the Reign of Law, and given the maimtenance of the 
Christian estimate of the value of the soul, that critical analysis was 
inevitable, and therefore the Christian must regard ıt, with all its 
logical consequences, as “Providential” It 1s as certain as anything can 
be that m view of the new Science, with its mtumidating discoveries, 
the old philosophies had become inadequate for the vindication of 
human freedom, and that unless the Christian idea of personality was to 
vanish from Philosophy, a deeper analysis of the very nature of thought 
had to be undertaken If ıt had not been done by Kant, ıt would have 
had to be done by someone else, or by a school, or by a generation, 
instead of by one man. 

(3) The only other cause of the religious uncertainty which we are 
considering that need be adverjed to here ıs the mse of the Science 
of Biblical criticism. This critical movement 1s, broadly regarded, 
simply a phase of the great Historical revival of the roth century, 
which so competent a judge as Lord Acton* declares to have been a 
deeper and more serious movement than the Renaissance itself That 
Historical Movement, as the same writer pomts out, originated in the 
actions and reactions of thought created by the mightiest event of 
modern secular history—the French Revolution That Revolution, as 
we know, had been long prepared for by the great French critics of the 
18th century They felt that a wonderful new world was coming 
slowly to the birth, “the world of Watt and Lavoisier,” the world of the 
Industrial Revolution and of Modern Science They felt instinctively 
that the danger was great that the we.ght of religious conservatism 
and antiquated absolutism ın Church and State would smother the 
new world at its birth, and so they toiled with furious energy to “crush 
“the Infamous” They were filled with hatred of the dominant past. 


* “Study of History,” p 36 He quotes Freeman and Jowett ın support of this 
assertion 
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It stood to them for superstition and tyranny, and they enlisted all the 
forces of their genius and eloquence and learning to destroy ıt. We 
know that they succeeded only too well. The hurricane fell, and when 
calm came once more, there came with it the great Romantic reaction, 
with its rehabilitation of Mediævalısm, its passion for the past, its 
worship of order and authority, its detestation of the Revolution and 
all its works. This movement ın Germany found one of its expressions 
m a re-awakening of Historical Science It was countered in France 
by another Historical School, which, treating the Revolution as itself 
one of the mightiest events of history, sought to explain and justify it 
by more searching investigation of the conditions which produced 1t, 
and out of the conflict between these two tendencies a new epoch in 
history began Savigny, Niebuhr, Ranke and others initiated a new 
and more thorough method of historical investigation, which was rapidly 
carried into all the great departments o? humar hfe A more ngordus 
standard of truth was aimed at , science reacted upon historical inquiry , 
the critical temper awoke to full self-consciousness, and a new epoch 
began All this, ıt can now be seen, was inevitable , lts causes were 
deep-seated , ıt was part of the normal advance of human knowledge, 
and ıt has abundantly justified itself, as Science has done, by its practical 
results 

But ıt was also mevitable that the methods which the great 
historians were applying with such brillant restIts to the histories and 
early literatures of Greece and Rome should be applied also to the 
sacred writings and the sacred history, inevitaple, at least, in lands m 
which the principles of the Reformation had reached therr full develop- 
ment That result was not long delayed The attack came first in 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu from the more radical section of the Hegehan 
party, the same left wing which later gave Marx and Lassalle to the 
Social Revolution, and ıt was reinforced with greater learnmg and 
superior historical acumen by the famous school of Tubingen. In this 
formidable attack the three movements above enumerated, the 
Scientific, the Philosophical and the Historical, came together in one 
great ocean breaker The Scientific antipathy to anything that claimed 
to be inexplicable in terms of law, the Philoscphic antipathy to any- 
thing that could not be brought within the dialectic evolution of the 
Idea, coalesced with the new Critical temper in making the most 
formidable intellectual attack on the foundations of Christian faith that 
history has ever known The representatives of these views saw that 
the real heart of the whole traditional positon was the histoncal 
personality of Christ, and that if they could explain that personality in 
terms of ordinary or even exceptional humarity, the whole dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical construction would ın time d-sappear, and leave room 
for the victory of what they believed to be Reason and Progress The 
genius, the learning and tke persistence of this attack form an 
impressive spectacle, even for those who believe it to be radically 
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mistaken It was an incomparably graver matter than the attack of the 
Aufklarung, for ıt represented an altogether deeper and richer concep- 
tion of life than the Deists and Rationalists had known. 

Face to face with this new development, Protestant theology found 
itself, for a tıme, giavely embarrassed The long extended battle front 
of the orthodox scholastic theology and apologetics, which had been 
drawn up ın view of quite other conditions, was plainly no longer suited 
to the new circumstances Strauss’s challenge raised the central 
question, “Who was Jesus of Nazareth?” after quite a new fashion. 
No doubt criticism and theology alike had long been making towards 
this result, but that prolonged process had now reached its climax 
The battle had at last reached its agony around the standard To 
anyone who knows anything of the controversy which has been 
briefly outlined, ıt must be plain that Protestant theology had no 
alternative, save the course which ıt now took It was inevitable that its 
main interest should be diverted from the circumference of doctrine to 
its centie, inevitable that the historical personality of Jesus should 
become its main concern, inevitable that its scholars should toil at this 
new theme, and its thinkers elaborate the new material that its scholars 
had won, inevitable, too, that the entre New Testament revelation 
should in time be seen in a new perspective This, too, 1s therefore 
part of the great Providential movement which has been outlined 
above The movement which was brought to a climax by Strauss and 
the men of Tubingen has been prolonged for more than half a century, 
and Christian scholarship in all the more progressive countries has 
, responded to the challenge Never has a fiercer light of mvestigation 
beaten upon any tract of human history than upon the little hands- 
breadth of tıme that held the human hfe of our Lord. The Gospels 
have been sifted line by line by the textual critic, the “higher critic” 
and the commentator Countless monographs have been wrjtten on 
the different phases of the life of the period, the praxis of Scribe and 
Pharisee, the Apocalyptic literature of Judaism, the social and political 
life of the people Their inscriptions have been deciphered, their 
coinage counted, their sects resuscitated, their chronology revised The 
theodolite and measuring chain of the surveyor have travelled through 
the length and breadth of the Holy Land, the pickaxe and shovel have 
turned up its buried past, the artist has spent long years ın its cities 
and villages, its deserts and its fertile vales Hundreds of scholars and 
men of action have hved and laboured, happy if they could flash the 
least ray of light on the great central problem of the life of the Lord 
Many tieatises on that lıfe have been written, and are still steadily 
flowing fiom the great publishing houses of Berlin, London, Paris and 
New York A whole library of literature has already grown up around 
this theme, nor ıs there any sign of abatement of the interest The 
work of investigation has by no means been completed, nor can we 
yet speak of anythmg more than an approach to agreement on many of 
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the more important points Yet it ıs true, none the less, that this 
immense labour has not been wasted The net result of the whole 
movement ıs that Christendom has won a spiritual result of immense 
value The historic personahty of Jesus has risen upon the conscious- 
ness of the Church with the force almost of a new revelation, the 
ultimate results of which still lie far ın the future It 1s literally true, as 
has been said,* that this century 1s face to face with that Great Figure 
as no century has been since the first This new discovery has come 
gradually It has been distributed over the last sixty years It has 
come lke a gradual dawn rather than a tropical sunrise It 1s the great 
positive result of the whole complex movement which has been 
described, and, in the judgment of the present writer, it far more than 
compensates for the apparent losses 

Now that positive result has already had far-reaching consequences 
in two directions It has profoundly impressed the popular conscious- 
ness, and it is exerting a great influence also upon scientific theology 

(1) The effect on the popular consciousness 

The new light upon the human hfe of Jesus, which has been won by 
the labours of three generations of scholars, has not remained a private 
possession of academic circles By a multitude of agencies, through 
Christian preaching and mstruction, through popular hves of Jesus, 
written alike from the negative and believing standpoints, and through 
hterature generally, ıt has reached the masses and has obviously 
created a profound impression upon them What 1s the meaning of 
that new spirit of reverence towards Jesus which has fallen upon the 
more earnest minds of our day who are outside the pale of the 
Christian communion, a reverence which 1s in such singular contrast 
with the temper of the older unbelief , of the distinction which 1s every- 
where drawn among them between the Churches and Christ, and 
between the Christ of dogma and he Jesus of history, of the new 
interest ın all that relates to the personal life of the Lord, which 1s the 
modern analogue of that Messianic interest which drew men to Him 
in the days of “the Galilean spring”? Popular literature bears 
abounding witness to that awakening of mterest Imaginative writers 
of the most diverse calibre, from Tolstoy downward, have availed them- 
selves of ıt, and their works have been translated into nearly all the 
European languages, or, within the nation, have circulated by the 
hundred thousand, or, as ıs the case with Mr Sheldon’s wntings, by 
the milion In view of what will be said later of the bearing of this 
new prominence of the Jesus of history on the missienary and economic 
problems of our day, I shall content myself with selecting two out of 
many illustrative quotations which might be given I shall take, first, 
the well-known saying of Keshub Chunder Sen, one of the most 
remarkable and representative figures of modern times 


* By Principal Fairtairn to whose masterly survey of tre course of crit'cism I am 
muchindebted See “Christ ond Modern Theolagy ” 
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“If you wish to secure that attachment and allegiance of India, ıt 
“must be through spiritual influence and moral suasion And such 
“indeed has been the casein Inda You cannot deny that your hearts 
“have been touched, conquered, and subjugated by a superior power 
“That power, need I tell you, 1s Christ. It is Christ who rules British 
“India, and not the British Government. England has sent out a 
“tremendous moral force ın the hfe and character of that mighty 
“prophet, to conquer and hold this vast empire” That 1s the testimony 
of a man nurtured in hereditary heathendom. Take now what Max 
Gohre in his remarkable volume Dre: Monate Fabrik-Arbewter 
tells us of the inner thought of that formidable new 
democracy that ıs growing up in modern Germany, alienated 
not only from the present social order, but from all 
conventional rehgious belief and communion After drawing 
the darkest picture of the lapse from all defimte Christian belief of the 
workmen ın the Chemnitz factory in which he laboured, he says: “One 
“thing only has remained ın all of them, esteem and reverence)for Jesus 
“Chiist. Even the most outspoken Social Democrat and hater of 
“faith has that, yes, assuredly, he has ıt in greater measure than many 
“a man not devoted to the Social Democratic propaganda” He goes 
on to say that this Jesus to them ıs not the Chnst of theology, but of 
history, a noble dreamer who sought to effect by religious means the 
bringing ın of that golden world age which can only be accomplished 
by economic revolution. His method, they think, was impracticable 
“But,” he concludes, “they all hold themselves in thoughtful silence 
“before this great Personality” 

Now, if the present writer reads the situation correctly, the Church 
has in this temper of the non-Christian world one of her greatest 
opportunities But it will, of course, be said, “granting that all this 
“is true, granting that this new sense of the moral greatness of Jesus 1s 
“the direct result of the modern movement, we have, none the less, lost 
“more than we have gamed The Christ in whom the ancient Church 
“beheved, the Christ by faith in whom all the great deeds of her history 
“have been achieved, was very God of very God- the Jesus who 
“emerges from the mists to-day ısa Man The apparition in whom men 
“are interested ıs human, not divine. Consequently Max Gohre’s 
“Social Democrats nghtly regard him as a dreamer, ‘a beautiful but 
“ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous wings in vain’ 
“This is not faith” No, 1t is not yet faith , but ıf the Church uses her 
opportunity aright? it is the temper out of which faith may be born anew 
It ıs her opportunity Will she avail herself of it? It 1s a new spiritual 
situation Will she have the intuition to discern that this situateon 1s 
unprecedented, and in that unprecedented situation will she have the 
further intuition to follow the nght path? If I am night, that path 
has already been marked out for her, and Christian Scholarship 1s 
already preparing the road. 
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(2) Thus brings us to consider, next, the effect of the modern move- 
ment on Scientific theology. The new prominence given to the historic 
personality of Jesus Chnst has led mevitably to a new and more 
thorough examination of the circle of spimtual ideas in which He hved 
and moved and had His being The freshest and most interesting 
work in the sphere of New Testament scholarship 1s probably at 
present bemg done in investigating the Teaching of Jesus, and in 
inquiring into the relations ın which, on the one hand, ıt stands to the 
current ideas of Judaism, and on the other to the Apostolic 
developments 

It will, in the long run, I beheve, be impossible to maintain supreme 
reverence for the character of Jesus, and to reject the truth of His 
ideas The character is simply the ideas translated into temper and 
conduct. If the ideas are illusory, then the character 1s not in accord- 
ance with the nature of things, and in that case it 1s not such as we 
ought to imitate or admire All such admiration 1s simply 
sentimentality, it 1s not ethical, and it stands in the way of human 
progress But if we cannot face this, if we feel, in spite of ourselves, 
veneration and awe for the character of Jesus, we must, sooner or later, 
go on to faith ın the ideas Ths, as I read the matter, indicates the 
true line for the Church to follow with the people to-day, 1f she would 
transmute the current admuration for Jesus into her own faith that He 
1s the Son of God 

But the adoption of such a line of argument in the modern 
Christian Afologza has impoztant consequences ın the sphere 
of Theology If we regard the Character of Christ as the central 
evidence for the truth of Christanity, we are led by a natural and 
inevitable process of thought tc regard the Mind of Christ as the 
central norm for Theology If the character 1s the Christan ideal, if 
that character rests at every point upqn the circle of Chmst’s ideas, and 
if its moral authority depends upon their truth, then plamly these ideas 
must hold the primary place as normative in the Christian system. They 
are the substructure on which the whole edifice of Apostolic Christianity 
13 built, the central principles of which Apostohc theology is the 
development and application. It would be possible to conceive of e 
version of Christianity which rejected the Apostolic developments , 
but the moment we trench upon the truth of the spiritual teaching of 
Jesus we depart from essential Chnistianity as certainly as if we 
admitted the moral inadequacy of bur Lozd’s character 

The writer 1s not one of those who believe that Apostolic theology 
went from the first on false tracks, or that without incalculable 
umpoyerishment and damage the Church can depart from the main 
lınes of the Apostolic teaching, doctrinal, or mystical, or ethical* But, 

* It 1s, of course, impossible within tl e present limits to show the mtimate correla- 


tion between the ideas of Christ and the leading Apostolic ideas, of Atonement and 
Regeneiation, the Uxo Mystca and the Church 
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on the other hand, it seems to him that neither the Apostolic teaching 
nor the teaching of Christ can be nightly understood if we follow the 
traditional method of reading the mind of Christ through the mind of 
the Apostles The converse method seems the only true one, 
and an independent study of the mind of the historical Jesus the best 
gateway into the thought-world of the Epistles What, then, are these 
distinctive ideas of Jesus on which His Life and Character rest There 
are three that are central—the Divine Fatherhood, the Kingdom of 
God, and His own necessary place in the spiritual realm as Mediator of 
the new Lıfe It was chiefly the last of these ideas that the Apostolic 
thinkers fastened upon and wrought out with extraordinary msight and 
power Their results are classical for the Christian life The first and 
second, also, of course, 1eappear in their writings, but not with the 
same fulness and clearness For them the Gospels must be our norm 
Unless we understand the first and second of these ideas the character 
of Jesus will be unintelligible to us, and unless we accept the third ıt 
will cease to be morally ideal. 

(1) Take, first, the idea of the Divine Fatherhood The whole 
spirit and genius of the character of Jesus are rooted in the Fatherhood 
of God His hfe 1s essentially fihal ın its type Absolute trust and 
absolute dedication are its watchwords The Gospels show us His 
public life, beginnmg with the Divine Words, “This is my Beloved 
“Son,” and closing with His dying cry, “Father, mto Thy hands I 
“commend my Spt,’ and throughout its course the domunating 
principle ıs the Revealing of the Father He 1s in all thmgs “the Son,” 
after such a fashion that only “the Father” can understand Him or 
He the Father Apart from the truth of the idea of the essential Father- 
hood of God, the life and death of Jesus are noideal for men They are 
so penetrated by this filial faith, that if ıt be mstaken, the whole type of 
character 1s r-é&cally mistaken also , while 1f that faith be well-grounded 
the charfcter can never be outdone 

(2) Take, next, the idea of the Kingdom. Jesus ıs not content with 
living this fihal hfe for Himself alone He believes that His Father 
has sent Him to found a new spiritual order, to bring all men into the 
Son-life which He Himself lives He does this by creating a new 
Society, a new order of Humanity, and in spite of all the dangers 
involved in the use of the term He Inks this new Society on to the 
ideals of Hebrew prophecy by describing ıt as “the Kingdom of God” 
Sometimes He speaks of that Kingdom as already present, and some- 
times as future dn the former case He plainly means that ıt 1s already 
germinally present among men, 1n the latter case He thinks of ıt as able 
to attain its full embodiment and expression only m the Day gf His 
triumph He can view it in this two-fold aspect because the Kingdom 
1s not only the goal of human effort and agony, not only a great 
spiritual structure to be slowly built up as men have built up the great 
structure of Civilisation, 1t 1s, from the first, a Kingdom of the Divine 
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grace, a free gift of God to men In the latter sense it 1s complete 
from the first It exists, ın princ.ple, ın Jesus the Mediator, by faith in 
whom a man at once enters the great Divine Human Society, becomes 
thereby an inhemtor of the Dive F orgiveness, the Divine Providence 
and the Divine Spint, and finds at once his place and work as a Son 
of God ın the nascent commonwealth of redeemed humanity But 
the Kingdom 1s also future Complete in principle as it 1s from the 
first, ıt has to be wrought out and built up in human history by the toil 
and warfare and patient endurance of the Church. The human race 
has to be won into its communion, and human society has to be 
moralised up to the Christ standard, until at every point ıt 1s dominated 
by the fihal hfe Not till then will the Kingdom have fully come 
Hence on this view the Christian life, the life of the Church, 1s one long 
crusade for the Kingdom of God Freed from spiritual and temporal 
care by faith in God’s Grace and God’s Providence, the disciple is to 
devote himself in the most absolute fashion to the great spintual 
commonwealth He is to pray for it before he prays for himself , he 
1s to seek it above all things, he ıs to face the Cross itself for its sake 
Sparta or Rome never made such demands upon its citizens as Jesus 
made upon His followers on behalf of the Kingdom. No human 
commonwealth has ever aroused so grand an enthusiasm of patriotism 
in its citizens as burned ın the spirit of Jesus for the great City of God 
For it His followers are to exult m persecution, to hate the dearest 
human ties that fetter therr supreme consecration, to lose their meaner 
selves and find therr true lives ın resolute and thorough-going devotion 
to itsinterests The whole drift of Chmist’s teaching ıs thus to demand 
public spmit on the largest and grandest scale on behalf of a great 
Divine-human commonwealth towards whose consummation all God’s 
ways with man converge The supreme example of sych public spirit 
is found in His own Life and Death, which made “tikes Kingdom 
possible for the world of men Such, in the bnefest outline, is the 
teaching of Jesus regarding the Kingdom of God 

(3) But the circle of Christ’s teaching in general, and His idea of 
the Kingdom ın particular, only become fully imteligible when we 
consider the third great principle of His own necessary place as 
Mediator of the new life It 1s altogether misleading to represent Him 
as only one who teaches truths hitherto unknown or neglected He 
does not initiate the Kingdom as a Newton or a Darwin initiates a new 
epoch in human knowledge, by first divming and giving expression to 
a neglected truth, and then standing aside and letting the truth win its 
way He speaks as one who 1s the imitiator of a cosmic change, rather 
than 4s a discoverer and teacher He has come not only to reveal the 
Father, but to make ıt possible for all men to live the filial hfe as He 
lived it He is not simply the announcer, He ıs the creator of the 
New Kingdom It ıs through faith in Him that men enter it, and 
through a continually deepening fellowship with Him that they are 
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sustained in the new filial hfe To deal adequately here with this 
great and critical question of the permanent place of Christ as Mediator 
would be of course impossible, but to omit ıt from any sketch, however 
brief, of His teaching, would be to omit an essential and organic part 
To err here 1s to lose the key to the greater part of Apostolic 
Christianity, as well as to any coherent account of the character and 
teaching of our Lord If we cannot see our way to accept its truth, 
we are, moreover, left ın extreme moral perplexity before that consider- 
able portion of the Gospel narratives which bears upon what ıs known 
as “the self-assertion of Jesus” The only way to save the character of 
Jesus, on this view, is to excise this portion of the record, and we can 
only do this by critical violence, which in fact does not save the 
situation But if we accept it, not only the character but the teaching 
comes out ın its full grandeur and unity If, ın the Divine order, He 
holds, thus, a necessary and permanent place, it was imperative that 
He should make this plain, a crime of the first magnitude against God 
and man had He not so spoken 

The more we study the character and ideas of Christ, and the better 
we understand the peculiar character of the religious experience which 
1s depicted with such astonishing wealth and variety in the Apostolic 
wnitings, the less, I believe, shall we be content with the view that the 
work f Christ was only decla.ative of a standing Ideal order of the 
Universe, and the more shall we be driven to the conclusion that 
the Divine Will was at work through Him in an essentially creative 
fashion, that ın Him the great Power which “sits dark at the centre” 
of the Universe came forth in Personal form, and initiated a new 
spiritual epoch of Redemption and Regeneration as well as of Revela- 
tion on the day when Jesus proclaimed the advent of the Kingdom of 
God 

In the Jaht of this central truth that “God was in Christ reconciling 
“the world unto Himself,” we can understand the permanent and 
necessary place of Christ as Mediator of the New Life Entrance 
into the Kingdom is won by personal faith ın Him. Those who 
receive Him as Saviour and Lord find themselves living for the end for 
which He lived, and looking on their brethren, on Nature, on God’s 
ways with men, with His eyes The real meaning of the Kingdom 
becomes clear to them only as acquaintance with Him deepens It ıs 
only out of this deepening acquaintance that the ideal wins richness 
and colour, breadth and detail Our conceptions of the Fatherhood of 
God are “baptiséd into Christ” He ıs “the God and Father of our 
“Lord Jesus Christ and our God and Father in Him” So, too, the 
idea of the Kingdom ıs baptised into Christ It is the Kingdom as 
Chnst conceived it, imbued with His ideas of God, of the Soul, and of 
the true good for man At every moment the new life and the new 
thought are initiated and sustained thiough the Mediator, who 1s at ` 
once the Way, the Truth and the Life 
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It 1s, I beheve, along the line o2 thought thus traced out, which leads 
from reverence for the character to acceptance of the ideas of Jesus, 
and from that again to recognition of Him as Mediator of the new fihal 
hfe of the Kingdom and Lord of the sou, that the current admiration 
of Jesus can best be turned into hving faith and the obedience of the 
will When that return to faith takes place the Church will find that 
she has not had all this long to.l and conflict for nothing She will find 
rather that on the way she has gained positive results of incalculable 
value for the world at the present crisis of tts history We shall now 
endeavour to show that this 1s tha case 

Parallel with the process of theological development outlined above 
there have gone on great changes in the practical world, and new 
problems have emerged, on the right solution of which the progress, 
and even the very existence of civilisation depends Of these we 
shall consider three, the problems raised by the new relations of the 
ugher and lower races, by the new oiganisation of industry, and by 
the international anarchy of Chnstendom 


H 


(1) None of these changes ıs nore remarkable than that which has 
gradually brought the lower races of the world, first mto economic, 
and then, to a very large extent, into political subordination to the 
more advanced peoples 

Up to the time of the discovery of the New World Christendom 
occupied a very small part of the surface of the globe The 18th 
century was largely occupied, as Sir John Seeley has shown,* with the 
international struggle for the temperate zones, the areas of the earth’s 
surface best fitted for colonisation by tHe white races of mankind With 
the second half of the 18th century Great Britain entered on a new 
career, first of commercial, and then of political conquest, within the 
tropical zones, and since then the struggle for the tropics and their 
trade has underlain a very large proportion of her wars, and directed a 
very large part of her diplomacy Mr Kidd+ has pointed out that this 
struggle for the control of the tropics has taken the place of the 
struggle for the temperate zones, which has peen decided “on the whole, 
“overwhelmingly ın favour of the English-speaking peoples” It 1s, to 
begin with, a struggle for trade , but commercial influence, under modern 
conditions, almost inevitably leads to political annexation, and so, within 
our days, the control of the infenor races by the more civilised has 
progregsed with increasing rapidity. One whole continent has been 
divided, withn human memory, by the great European Powers, the 
Bntish Empire has annexed Burmah, China and Siam are threatened , 
the United States have taken over the Spanish possessions in the 
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tropical zones of both hemispheres , Madagascar has been annexed by 
France, and in the South Pacific the rivalry of the European nations 
has more than once gravely imperilled ther home relations The 
results of this vast economic movement can as yet only be dimly 
descried What ıs perfectly obvious ıs that hundreds of millions of 
the less advanced peoples are being drawn into ever closer relations 
with their stronger neighbours, as the railheads creep through the 
forests and over the plains, and the network of cables expands on the 
ocean floor, and the speed of the great liners mcieases year by year 
The causes which have produced this vast movement are operating 
still, and are likely to operate with increasing power as time goes on. 
It 1s, moreover, an irrevocable step which has thus been taken “The 
“completion of this World Process,” says Mr Bryce,* “is a specially great 
“and fateful event, because ıt closes a page for ever. The conditions 
“that are now vamishing can never recur The civilised and semi- 
“crilised 1aces cannot relapse into their former isolation” The 
economic bonds which bind the lower and higher races together in this 
new and more intimate intercourse are too numerous and too strong to 
be ruptured Human society, as a whole, has therefore entered on a 
new phase which must have consequences of transcendent importance 
for the weal or woe of the human race Mr Bryce has described the 
situation in forcible language “It is hardly too much to say,” he 
continues, “that for economic purposes all mankind ıs fast becoming one 
“people, in which the hitherto backward nations are taking a place 
“analogous to that which the unskilled workers have held in each one 
“of the civilised nations Such an event opens a new stage in world- 
“history, a stage whose significance has perhaps been as yet scarcely 
“realised either by the thinker or by the man of action ”t 

Now even those who look bemeath the surface and discern the true 
course of events often fail to realise the true gravity of the problem 
with which Chnstendom is now confronted We are apt to conclude 
that such a closer relation between the lower and the higher races can 
only be for good, inasmuch as its inevitable effect will be to raise the 
lower races towards the level of the higher But what guarantee have 
we that the lower will not rather drag the higher down towards their 
own level? Is it so certain that the moral gains of the higher races 
are so secure that they can be maintained ın spite of all the dangers 
and temptations that contact with peoples of a weaker, and often of 
a debased, type » certain to bring about? 

We have one great illustration in history of the danger in question 
in the days of the decline of the Roman Republic and the riseyof the 
Empire On the one hand the rapacity and tyranny of the Roman 
governing classes abroad led to the ruin of liberty at home , while on 
the other hand Rome itself was flooded with the scum of the East The 
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speeches of Cicero give us one side of the story and Juvenal and 
Tacitus the other 


In Tiberim defluxit Orontes ” 


Religion and morality alike became debased. If this has happened 
once why should ıt not happen agam? The injury done to the higher 
civilisation may take to-day the same two-fold form that it did then. 
It may be that the direct contagion of the vices of barbarism or effete 
civilisation may spread through the veins of Christendom The master 
may learn the vices of the slave or freedman But it 1s more probable 
that the evil will be of a more indirect and subtle kind If the ngher 
races exploit the lower, sooner or later their own freedom will become 
a thing of the past, and the modern Free States, like the City of the 
Seven Hills, and for similar reasons, will retrograde from hberty to 
despotism. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more certain than that the enslavement or 
exploitation of weaker races finds 1ts inevitable nemesis ın the deteriora- 
tion of the oppressor That lesson is written plain on the broad page of 
human history It was the sense of this that caused the gigantic 
struggle of the American Cıv:l War Behind all questions of State 
nights there was the sense that there was in the very body of the 
people a huge growth that was foreign to its tiue life, and that must 
be excised even by the terrible surgery of cıvıl war 

The only way in which the free people can govern the lower 
races without eventual loss of their own liberties ıs found when the 
ruling power 1s prepared to subordinate its own interests to the common 
good, and steady persistence in such a course means remorseless 
antagonism to the greed of the moment and to all the more vulgar 
ambitions of private and national egotism. The real question, there- 
fore, ıs whether or not the ruling rages in our own day have attained 
sufficient moral force for the task they have assumed If they have, 
the dangers may be all transcended, and a new and better epoch may 
be opened If they have not, then we are entering on one of the most 
tragic ages of tıme For good or evil, humanity is face to face with one 
of its greatest problems, and human foresight, unaided, cannot even 
pretend to pierce the mists which shroud the future 

Now is it a mere accident or an evil fate that just at this moment 
Christendom should have been called, as it were, into the 
very presence of Jesus of Nazareth, and should be face to 
face with Him as no Chnistian century has been since the first? 
Is it for nothing that this Divine Apparition should have 
comg forth once more before the eyes of men, that this Voice 
which speaks in such great accents of the infinite value of the 
meanest human soul should have been heard anew by human ears? 
Ts it for nothing that just when this great temptation has come to the 
rich and powerful peoples to treat the weaker and poorer as mere 
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instiuments of their avarice, and lust, and pride, the solemn shadow 
of the Cross should fall between, and just when the pride of earthly 
empne is at its highest, the vision of the Divine Kingdom should turn 
its glories dim for all the keener eyes? What Christian man, at least, 
can believe ıt? To me it seems wiser to say, “O, the depth of the 
: “riches both of the Wisdom and Knowledge of God! How unsearch~ 
“able are His judgments and His ways past finding out!” 

But ıt may be asked, What piactical programme has the Christian 
Church, in the light of the new knowledge, for the present situation? 
What can it contribute to the solution of this tremendous world 
problem? 

(a) Fust of all the Chuiches must set themselves with a thorough- 
ness and 1esolution hitherto unattained to the evangelisation of the 
world. In the light of the situation outlined above this 1s the only way 
to a radical solution In spite of prejudice, apathy and scorn, the 
missionary enterprise of Christianity has already asserted its place as 
a world factor, but ıt has by no means come to its nghts either within 
or outside the Church As the economic and political situation 
develops, and the new Christian synthesis gains in security and 
strength, it ıs sure to acquire greater and greater prominence It will 
become clearer and clearer as time goes on, that not only for the sake 
of the heathen peoples but for the sake of the higher races themselves 
ils success 1s a vital interest of humanity In the judgment of the 
writer there 1s no real hope, no radical solution, to be found 
mdependently of this The age of isolation is passing fast The 
world ıs growing into one economic whole For the moral health of 
mankind there must be no slums 1n the City of God 

Again we ask, Is ıt by pure hazard or adverse fate that, just at this 
particular crisis, the missionary enterprise should find a secure religious 
basis ın the restoration to its central place in Chnstian thought of the 
Idea of the Kingdom of God? It is not enough that so mighty an 
enterprise should rest upon the motive of compassion alone’ or on 
isolated texts or passages of the sacred writings It must be shown 
to be involved ın the very Idea of Christianity, so that a Christian life 
ın which ıt has no place ıs as great a moral contradiction as one which 
1s indifferent to the elementary virtues of the Christian moral ideal 
This, I take it, ıs what the practical application of the idea of the 
Kingdom ımples Of course the evangelisation of the lower races 
taken by itself will not solve the problem The United States ıs a part 
of Christendom alike ın its White States and in its Black Belt, and yet 
it 1s face to face to-day with a situation of heartbreaking difficulty, a 
damnosa hereditas of the utmost perplexity, in the relations of the 
higher and the lower races Nevertheless, that situation would be 
infinitely worse than ıt 1s if the negroes were still heathen of the West 
African type 

(b) The Christianisation of the lower races, therefore, implies not 
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merely then evangelisation, 1t implies also their traımıng and discipline 
m Christian civilisation There are some to-day who beheve 
that the world can be evangelised in this generation, but there 
1s no one who dieams that the other process can be accomplished save 
through many generations Nevertheless, all who are acquainted with 
the hterature of the subject know of the progress that has already been 
made Dr Dennis's volumes” show how inevitably the evangelising 
movement passes into the sociological phase The reasons for this are 
plain, and ın view of the next stage of the argument of these articles, 
it will be necessary to dwell for a httle upon them Let us suppose for 
the moment that a missionary goes to the foreign field imbued with the 
individualist conception of salvation He believes that imasmuch as 
his business is the salvation of souls, the preaching of the Gospel 1s 
the one thing that he has to do, and resolves to confine himself to that, 
and to the training of his converts in the knowledge of its regenerating 
truths After prolonged labour he sees some results, the converts are 
baptised, and a Christian community begins to grow up around him 
But he soon finds that these converts are not in the same position as 
converts at home All around them hes a great heathen environment, 
which calls to them with a myriad voices to which their minds respond 
only too well They have been brought up, perhaps, in the zenana, or 
harem, they breathe the tamted atmosphere of a society whose 
customs are shot through and through with heathen ideas, they are 
ostracised by ther caste, or tribal'warfare renders the very foundations 
of their society insecure , their untrained minds are intimidated by the 
prestige of heathen learning, or are the prey to superstitious terrors of 
sorcery or witchcraft Nor do these forces act only on the minds of 
native Christians The missionary soon realises that they are one 
creat obstacle to his gaining converts Hence Christian missions pass 
speedily into the sociological stage ° The endeavour ıs now made to 
create a Chnstian environment, to abohsh polygamy, to put down 
slavery, to moralise existing institutions, to raise schools, colleges and 
technical institutes, and, ın a word, to create Christian commonwealths, 
which may be prosperous spiritual provinces of a world-wide Kingdom 
of God The aim, in short, to reach the individual soul inevitably 
expands into an endeavour to create a society imbued with the Spirıt 
of Christ The former aim must always come first and remain first, but 
without this expansion it is powerless to effect its ends 

It 1s only, then, ın the success of this two-fold Christian enterprise 
that there can be any real hope of radically solving the problem before 
human society at the present time Before ıt mere secular statesman- 
ship$tands helpless It needs forces which are not at its command, and 
which only the Christian Church can supply For both phases of that 
enterprise, the evangelising and the moralising of the lower races, the 
theological development, as we have seen, has prepared the way But 
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that same development has also brought to the front another aspect 
of the Church’s duty 
(c) If we are to be ın earnest with the Kingdom of 
God, we must insist that the whole policy of the Christian 
state towards the lower races shall be ın harmony with the Christian 
ideal The Church does not want the aid of the State in her specific 
work of the evangelising of the lower peoples, she 1s incomparably 
better without ıt But she has the nght and the duty to msist that the 
State shall not abuse its power over these peoples at the dictation of 
private greed or national vanity She ıs committed to war to the death 
against all attempts, for example, to bring back slavery on any 
pretences, or to tolerate the exploitation of the weaker peoples by the 
strong She must use all her resources to insist that the higher nations 
shall govern the lower only ın the interests of the common good. The 
signs are many and sinister that a stern and prolonged conflict 1s here 
advancing upon her which may well take rank with the great fights of 
history, the fights of the soul, of which wars aie but incidents, and 
which are dated not by years but by centuries It 1s only by the 
Christian Church facing the situation in all its breadth and intricacy, 
and realising it in all its gravity, that 1ts dangers can be transcended 
and the victory won 
It 1s true that the solution here indicated, which includes the spiritual 
“regeneration and moralisation of the lower races, hes far outside the 
ken of most of our statesmen and publicists, as it lies far beyond the 
immediate horizon within which their taoughts and purposes move 
But the deeper and more enduring forces in history are making 
towards it, and ın the great movement of religious thought outlined in 
the earlier part of this article we can discern the slow formation of a 
new religious synthesis adapted to the moral necessities of the coming 
age Just as throughout the 17th and 18th centuries we can discern 
many hidden forces preparing the new synthesis of thought and belief 


on which our modern democratic life rests, can “descend, at once, as it: 


“were, beneath the surface of things into a region of twilight, where; as 
“in a vast workshop, we see, being slowly extended, the great frame- 
“work of principles on which the "oder theory of Society has been. 
“reared,” so here, throughout the latter half of the 19th century, we 

can discern a similar process, the slow birth of new ideals, the gathering 

force of new motives, the increasing sense of a new Divine Call 


e D S CAIRNS 
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STUDIES IN LITERARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


I THE SYNTAX oF DE QUINCY 


T was in examining the writings of De Quincy, with no other 
Í view originally than the improvement of my own English, that 
I first came across certain facts which led me to the notion that there may 
be some necessary connection between the structure of a man’s 
sentences and his more human characteristics, and that style, in so far 
as ıt 1s individual, is but a kind of gesture or gait, revealing, with the 
faithfulness of an unconscious habit, the essential peculiarities of the 
writer's temperament and modes of life 

This notion came home to me only gradually, so that these notes, 
which end as a page of literary psychology, beg:n, ın all simplicity of 
heart, as an exelcise m syntax and rhetoric I shall leave them as -hey 
came, jotted down in the course of reading, for whatever truth there 
is in them will in this manner appear ir its own plain way, not yet 
arranged to suit any theory 

The first thing which struck me during thas analysis of De Quincy, 
was that there was something very*incividual, something decidedly 
queer, in his management of verbs I began accordingly to count the 
verbs ın his writings, adding to them adverbs and active participles, as 
against the nouns and adjectives, and, when I found a great prepon- 
derance of the latter kind, I did the like by two writers as dissimular 
as possible from De Quincy—namely, De Foe and Stevenson, with the 
exactly opposite result It seemed to me now that I had got two 
categories of style—the one in which the chief part was given to action, 
as in De Foe and Stevenson, and the other ın which, so to speak, 
mere being, mere quality, was to the fore, and looking round, ıt 
seemed to me that style might be roughly drvidéd mto these two 
categories, with a third added, contaming writers, like Landor, in 
whonf the elements of verb and of noun are very equally represented. 
But having established this, I continued to work at De Quincy, and 
found that there were other and more subtle, or more important, 
peculiarities connected, apparently, with this one, and of these further 
peculiarities the following notes contain an analysis The following 


‘ 
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is one of the finest passages in the Ofzwm Eater, and, I should venture 
to ada, in the whole of English prose — 


Let ıt suffice, at least on this occasion, to say, that a few fragments 
of biead from the breakfast-table of one dividual (who supposed me 
to be iil, but did not know of my being in utter want), and these at 
uncertain intervals, constituted my whole support Dumnng the 
forme: part of my sufferings in I was homeless, and very 
seldom slept under a roof. To this constant exposure to the open 
aul I ascribe ıt mainly that I did not sink under my torments 
Latteily, however, when colder and more inclement weather came on, 
and when, from the length of my sufferings, I had begun to sink into 
a more languishing condition, it was, no doubt, fortunate for me 
that the same person to whose breakfast-table I had access allowed 
me to sleep in a large unoccupied house. of which he was tenant 
Unoccupied, I call it, for there was no household or establishment in 
it, nor any furniture, except. table and a few chairs But I found, 
on taking possession of my new quarters, that the house already 
contained one single inmate, a poor friendless child, apparently ten 
years old, but she seemed hunger-bitten, and sufferings of that soit 
often make children look older than they are From this lorn child 
I learned that she had slept and lived there alone for some time 
before I came, and great was the joy the poor creature expressed 
when she found that I was, in future, to be her companion through 
the hous of darkness The house was large, and, from the want of 
furniture, the noise of the rats made a prodigious echoing on the 
spacious staircase and hall, and amidst the real fleshly ills of cold, 
and, I fear, hunge:, the forsaken child had found leisure to suffer 
still more (at appeared) from the self-created one of ghosts. I 
promised her protection against all ghosts whatsoever, but alas, I 
could offer her no other assistance We lay upon the floor, with a 
bundle of cursed law papers for a pillow, but with no other covering 
than a sort of large horgeman’s cloak, afterwards, however, we 
discovered, in a garret, an old sofa-cover, a small piece of rug, and 
some fragments of other articles, which added a httle to our warmth. 
The poor child crept close to me for warmth, and for security against 
her ghostly enemies When I was not more than usually ill, I took 
her into my arms, so that, in general, she was tolerably warm, and 
often slept when I could not, for during the last two months of my 
sufferings, I slept much in daytime, etc 


In this page I have counted, of verbs, adverbs and active participles, 
about fifty, as against a hundred and fifty nouns, pronouns, adjectives 
and adjectival participles But the difference in quality ıs far greater 
than that of meié quantity The verbs are for the most part verbs of 
existence or of mere explanation, and many are ın reality only 
fragments of adjectival sentences, which, in other languages, *might 
perhaps have been replaced by actual adjectives Whatever they 
are—“ was,” “ascribe,” “begun,” “call ıt” (ın the sense of naming), 
“found,” “learned,” etc, etc —they serve only to bind the nouns and 
adjectives into logical sentences, but do not bring much sense of 


at 
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action into the passage Most of them, moreover, might be replaced 
by equally indeterminate words without altering the total effect Look 
on the contrary at this list of nouns and adjectives —“ Ill,” “utter 
“want,” “uncertain interval,” “whole support,” “sufferings,” “two 
“months,” “houseless,” “ London,” “roof” “constant exposure,” 
“colder and more inclement weather,” “length of sufferings,” 
“languishing condition,” “ fortunate person,” “breakfast table,” “large 
“unoccupied house,” “ tenant,” “household or establishment,” 
“furniture,” “table,” “few chairs,” “ house,” “sngle inmate,” “ poor 
“friendless child,” “ten years old,” “ hunger bitten,” “sufferings,” 
“children,” “older,” “child,” “ great joy,’ “ poor creature,” “house of 
“darkness,” “house,” “ large,” “want of furniture,” “ rats,” “noise,” 
“ staircase,” “ hall,” “ prodigious echoing,” “ spacious,” “ cold,” “ hunger,” 
“forsaken child,” “leisure,” “ ghosts,” “ protection,” “ floor,” “ bundle,” 
“cursed law,” “papers,” “ pillow,” “ covering,’ “horseman’s cloak,” 
“ sofa-cover,” “iug,” “fragments,” “ articles,” “warmth,” “ security,” 
“ghostly enemies,” “usually ill,” “ warmth” 

Was ever such a catalogue of suggestions of gloom, terror and misery ? 
The very reiteration, towards the end, of the word “warmth,” after 
the string of words lke “ unoccupied house,” “ ghosts,” “ floor,” 
“ bundle,” “ horseman’s cloak,” “ fragments,” is of the strangest negative 
effect, even without the sequel or accompaniment of “security,” 
“ghostly enemies,” “ill,” “hunger,” “sufferngs” What a study in 
black and wretchedness, as Whistler would have put it! 

But verbs are not merely unimportant ın De Quincy, they are also 
mismanaged, for the indifference to action becomes positive mcapacity 
Look at this passage from the Op:um Eater — 

Whatever 1s to become of poor Piranesi, you suppose, at least, 
that his labours must ın some way terminate here. But raise your 
eyes, and behold a second flight df steps still higher, on which again 
Piranesi 1s perceived, but this time standing on the very brink of the 
abyss Again elevate your eye, and a still more aerial flight of stairs 
1s beheld and again ıs poor Piranesi busy on his aspiring labours - 
and so on until the unfinished stairs and Puanesi both are lost in the 
upper gloom of the hall 

All through this passage there 1s confusion between the active verb 
and the passive, the two forms alternating quite without. reason or 
connection. Now, as ıt happens, this accidentally comcides with the 
matter in hand, and heightens the impression of the whole thing being 
an opium-dream, almost a nightmare But take a passage containing 
merely ordinary statements, and note the effect of this pecullanty— 
I shougd almost have said, this characteristic infirmity—of De Quincy’s 
(Oprum Eater) 

I replied that, as to the allegation of his enemies, as zé seemed to 


be established upon such reputable testimony, seeing that the three 
parties concerned all agree im it, ıt did not become me to question ıt, 
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but the defence se¢ up I must demur to He proceeded to discuss the 
matter, and to Zay down his reasons, but ıt seemed to me so impolitic 
to pursue an argument which mst have presumed a man mistaken in 
a point belonging to his own profession, that I did not press him even 
when his course of argument seemed open to objection, not to 
mention that a man who ¢a/ks nonsense, even though “ with no view 
to profit,” zs not altogether the most agreeable partner in a dispute, 
whether as opponent or respondent I confess, however, etc 


Here are twenty-eight verbs Ask yourself what corresponding 
impression of movement, activity, they leave in you? But of these 
twenty-eight some are auxiliaries, employed as portions, often merely 
qualifymg, of ideas Ten are not merely of Latin origin, but distinctly 
abstract, savourmg of law courts or metaphysics—“ reply,” “ establish,” 
“concern,” “agree,” “question,” “demur,” “ proceed,” “‘discuss,” 
“presume,” “press,” “mention” With this spurious quality of the 
words denoting movement go certain other peculiarities of the passage 
Let us examine its structure To begin with, one half of the matter 
1s presented for the first time in the form of a parenthesis, or at least 
in a very parenthetical form—“ as to the allegation of his enemies,” etc , 
the second half making ıts appearance also ın a somewhat simular, 
indirect, referential, shambling sort of way, “as ıt seemed to be estab- 
“lished,” etc After this we have a real parenthesis, and no doubt of 


1t “Seemg that, etc agree in it” This parenthesis contains, 
moreover, two mvolutions, or what seem involutions, “agree im,” and 
(by elision) “concerned” Closing the parenthesis we get the other 


half of the subject, “it did not become me to question it,” presented 
negatively and itself a negation (to guestzon) Tacked on, like an 
afterthought, comes the third main item, again presented negatively, 
“but the defence set up [De Quincy sets up the defence before having 
made his attack] I must demug to” Remark that the chief verb 
comes so late that we are kept in suspense as to which ıt may be, ıt 
might have been “agree with,” and so on 

On re-reading this sentence, the suspicion arises that 1t may be a 
joke, and intended as a caricature of polite discussion But 1f this 
be the case (which nothing else leads one to suppose), ıt is merely the 
caricature, by De Quincy, of De Quincy’s own style 

Let us take instead the last paragraph of Levana — 


Lo! here is he, whom in childhood I dedicated to my altars This 
1s he that once I made my darling Him I led astray, him I 
beguiled, afid from heaven I stole away his young heart to mine. 
Through me did he become idolatrous , and through me it was, by 
languishing desires, that he worshipped the woim, and prayed to the 
wormy grave Holy was the grave to him, lovely was its darkness , 
saintly its corruption. Him, this young idolator, I have seasoned 
for thee, dear gentle sister of Sighs! Do thou take him now to ¢hy 
heart, and season him for our dreadful sister And thou—turning to 
the Mater Tenebrarum, she said— Wicked sister, that temptest and 
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hatest, do thou take him from žer See that thy sceptre lie heavy on 
his head Suffer not woman and her tenderness to sit near him in 
his darkness Banish the frailties of hope, wither the relenting of 
love, scorch the fountain of tears, curse him as only thou canst curse 
So shall he be accomplished in the furnace, so shall he see the 
things that ought not to be seen, sights that are abominable and 
secrets that are unutterable So shall he read elder truths, sad 
truths, grand truths, fearful truths So shall he nse again defore he 
dies, and so shall our commission be accomplished which from God 
we had—to plague his heart until we had unfolded the capacities of 
his spirit 


` 


A certain heavy jerkiness, very characteristic of De Quincy, seems 
in this sentence to depend upon the needless reiteration of pronouns ; 
and at the same time, the alternation, equally avoidable, of therr cases, 
thus —“ Him,” “him,” “his,” “he,” “ whom,” “he,” “him,” “him,” 
“his,” “he,” “he? “him,” “him,” “him” and “ I,” “ my,” 
CIP “my? “P “g eee mine,” “me,” “me,” “I,” “thee” “thou,” 
“my,” etc In ten lines we are given twenty-six pronouns, without 
counting two ours And the fine movement of this passage seems to 
begin when this crowd of pronouns, with their wearisome fluctuations, 
at last comes toanend “Banish the frailties of hope,” etc 

The lack of movement, the nervelessness of De Quincy’s style 1s 
here manifest, not merely in that abuse of pronouns, and m the 
meapacity for dealmg with the litter of small words—“ to,” “until,” etc, 
— in the redundancy of auxiliaries, but very especially in this particular 
lazy and restless shifting which turns the same noun now into a 
nominative, now into an accusative, instead of keeping a steady course 
all through One seems to feel the infirmity of will of the opium eater 
In a still finer passage, the same mdecision (bringing with ıt extreme 
parentheticalness and marring all erhythm and cadence) ıs shown 
m a perpetual changing about from the active to the passive form, and 
vice-versa ` 


She ıt was that stood ın Bethlehem on the night when Herod’s 
sword swept its nurseries of innocents, and the httle feet were 
stiffened for ever, which, heard at times as they tottered along floors 
overhead, woke pulses of love in household hearts that were not 
unmarked in Heaven. 


Note ın this sentence the mismanagement of adverbs and preposi- 
tions and articles—‘ in,” “on,” “when,” “which,” “that” Each of 
these produces a change ın our sense of place, tim®, or person, a new 
adjustment lıke that of pulling out a register on an organ, and where 
theré ıs no real movement ın the subject matter, we feel jerked about 
to no purpose By this senseless shifting of case, turning from 
passive to active with reference to the same noun, the sword of Herod 
seems of a sudden to become the dommant subject of the sentence, 
while se in reality 1emains such Then the httle feet, first presented 
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` as accusative become the nominative of the tottenng and the waking 
of pulses, then, having been the nominative in the active form, they 
become the accusative in the passive form of the “marking in 
“heaven” 

But, in the same way as this mcapacity for action turns De Quincy’s 
empty house experiences mto what they should be, ternfying dreams, 
with dreamlike vagueness of how, when and why, and dreamhke 
vividness of what, so also the same peculiarity, with it De Quincy’s 
redundance and emphasis, unite in making the following into some- 
thing of matchless grandeur What a dream of sounds! 


A music of preparation and of awaking suspense; a music hke 
the opening of the Coronation anthem, and which, like that, gave the 
feeling of a vast march, of infimte cavalcades, filing off, and the 
tread of innumerable armies The morning was come of a mighty 
day, a day of crisis and of final hope for human nature, then suffering 
some mysterious eclipse and labouring in some dread extremity 
somewhere, I knew not where, somehow, I know not how, by some 
things, I know not whom—a battle, a strife, an agony—was con- 
ducting, was evolving like a great drama or piece of music 

This passage belongs to his eulogy of Sir Thomas Browne, and :t 
suggests to me that we shall usually find not merely a key to an 
authors peculiarities ın his criticisms, favourable or the reverse, of 
others, but that we may probably find that his own work 1s excellent 
or poor according as he is just or absurd in his judgments efficiency 
of perception coinciding with efficiency of expression, and vice-versa 
Listen to De Quincy ın the presence of his far greater predecessor .— 


Where—he asks—shall one hope to find music so Miltonic, an 
intonation of such solemn chords as are struck in the following 
opening bar of a passage in the Urn Burial “Now, since these 
bones have rested quietly in *the grave, under the drums and tramp- 
lings of three conquests,” etc What a melodious ascent as of a 
prelude to some impassioned Requiem breaking from the pomps of 
earth and from the sanctities of the grave! . Time expanded, 
not by generations or centuries, but by vast pe1iods of conquests and 
dynasties, by cycles of Pharaohs and Ptolemies, Anuochi and 
Arsacides! And these vast successions of time distinguished and 
figured by the uproars which revolve at their mauguration, by the 
drums and tramplings rolling overhead upon the chambers of for- 
gotten dead, the trepidation of time and mortality vexing, at secular 
intervals, the everlasting Sabbaths of the grave 


Note how De Quincy has developed the “drums and tramplings ” 
into a military requiem service, with its processions and its fugues , 
how he has used Browne’s text as a theme for a great symphony of 
his own 

After this let us turn to De Quincy’s eulogy of another of his idols, 
Burke, and see the alteration in his style, his judgment and his 
manners! These pages of his Rhetorze may be the more imstructive 
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that we shall have occasion to examine not only more of De Quincy’s 
own writing, but a passage from Burke which he holds up for our 
admiration (Rhetoric, p 57) 


Fancy ın your throats, ye miserable twaddlers! as 1f Edmund 
Burke were the man to play with his fancy, for the purpose of 
separable ornament He was a man of fancy in no other sense than 
as Lord Bacon was so and Jeremy Taylor, and as all large and 
discursive thinkers are and must be that 1s to say, the fancy which 
he had in common with all mankind, and very probably in no 
eminent degree, zw zm was urged into unusual activity under the 
necessities of his capacious understanding His great and peculiar 
distinction was that he viewed all objects of the understanding under 
more relations than other men, and under more complex relations 
According to the multiplicity of those relations, a man 1s sard to have 
a large understanding, according to their subtilty, a fine one, and m an 
angelic understanding all things would appear related to all. Now, 
to apprehend and detect more relations, or to perceive them more 
steadily, ıs a process absolutely impossible without the intervention 
of physical analogy To say, therefore, that a man 1s a great 
thinker, or a fine thinker, 1s another expression for saying that he has 
a schematising (or, to put a plaimer but less accurate expression, a 
Jigurative) understanding In that sense, and for that purpose, 
Burke is figurative, but understood, as he has been understood by 
the long eared race of his critics, not as thinking ın and by his 
figures, but as deliberately laying them on by way of enamel or after 
ornament, not as incarnating. but simply as dressing his thoughts in 
imagery, so understood, he 1s not the Burke of reality, but a poor 
fictittous Burke, modelled after the poverty of conception which 
belongs to his critics i 
There ıs ın this passage a del:cate piece of thinkmg—namely, the 
account of what one might call the relation-seeing mind, and there 1s 
a daring, though perhaps not absolutely justifieé, connection estab- 
lished between it and the mind which thinks metaphorically But in 
what truisms and repetitions is ıt not wrapped up! Or, rather, how 
this thought staggers about ın irrelevant directions, and among useless 
provisos and distinctions, impelled Gf I may speak hke De Quincy) by 
the fitful wind of the critic’s abusrveness! Here was something which 
wanted saying in the clearest, most abstract manner, yet how far less 
clear 1s 1t not than the far-fetched and romantically obscure train of 
thought of the criticism on Sir Thomas Browne. And now, having 
read De Quincy’s encomium upon Burke, let us read the quotation 
which is mtended to bring home to us the organic and inevitable 
quality of Burke’s metaphoncal thnking — 
e. 


Such are ¢hetr ideas, such f¢hezr religion, and such z%eır law. But 
as to our country, our race, as long as the well-compacted structure of 
our Church and State, the sanctuary, the holy of holies, of that 
ancient law, defended by reverence, defended by power, a fortress at 
once and a temple, shall stand inviolate on the brow of the British 
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lon, as long as the British Monarchy, not more limited than fenced 
by the orders of the State, shall, like the proud Keep of Windsor, 
rising in the majesty of proportion, and girt with the double bar of 
its kindred and coeval towers, as long as this awful structure shall 
oversee and guard the subjected land, so long the mounds and dykes 
of the low Bedford level will have nothing to fear from the pickaxes 
of all the levellers of France As long as our Sovereign Lord the 
King, and his faithful subjects the Lords and Commons of this 
realm, the tnple cord which no man can break, the solemn 
guarantees of each other's being and each other’s rights, the joint and 
several securities, each in its place and order for every kind and every 
quality of property, as long as these endure, so long the Duke of 
Bedford 1s safe, and we are all safe together, the high from the 
blights of envy and the spoliation of rapacity, the low from the aron 
hand of cppression and the insolent spurn of contempt Amen! and 
so be ıt, and so ıt will be. ' 


Dum domus Æneae capitol: immobile saxum 
Accolit, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit, 


That 1s the quotation, and this ıs what De Quincy has to say 
about it — 

This was the sounding passage which Burke alleged as the chef 
deuvre of his rhetoric, and the argument upon which he justified 
his choice 1s specious if not convincing He laid it down as a maxim 
of composition, that every passage in a rhetorical performance which 
was brought forward prominently, and relied upon as a kéy (to use 
the language of war) in sustaining the main position of the writer, 
ought to involve a thought, an image and a sentiment, and such 2 
synthesis he found in the passage which we have quoted 


Now it happens, whatever Burke himself (with parental il-judgment) 
may have thought to the contrary, that this passage 1s a model of the 
iefficacious—all, save the sudden, “Amen! and so be it, and so it 
“willbe” and the Latin Far from having an impression of stability, 
one has a feeling that all the various thmgs ın which digging and 
building come in—“ well-compacted structure,” “sanctuary,” “ fortress,” 
“temple,” “Keep of Windsor,” “towers,” “ mounds and dykes ”—are 
not sitting still, as such heavy things should, but rambling vaguely all 
over the place. And this ıs due to the fact that the mind of the 
reader, instead of being kept as quiet as the British Constitution, 1s 
hunted up and down a series of parentheses, and made, so to speak, 
to look round the corner of ever so many qualifying sentences The 
result being, by* the well-known psychological law, that the reader 
attributes his own mental movement to the buildmgs And this ıs 
made worse by the unnecessary use of the participle of so lively a 
verb as “defend”, had he said “ guarded,” things would have stayed 
just a trifle queter. Then there is the equally unnecessary verb to 
stand (where “to be” would have sufficed), and the negation 
“inviolate,” bringing with it its contrary “violation”, also the active 
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verbs “limit” and “fence,” “oversee” and “ guard” The Windsor 
simile is thought of, not thought 2, Had Burke actually felt, so to 
say, in the terms of Windsor and its connected images, he would not 
have spread out before ıt (as if ıt were Eton playground) the Bedford 
level, as though Windsor Castle and the Bntish Constitution were at 
hand to point guns together at its invaders . Least of all, had he 
really seen the towers of Windsor arıse as the symbol of British 
monarchy, would he have been able to think of Bedfordshire from the 
merely topographical and agricultural point of view, as “low” and 
“fat”? What on earth could ıt matter to the monarchy whether the 
Duke of Bedford's estate was low and fat or Ingh and thin? Further, 
this same land—increasing thereby the sense of action which 1s already 
making the various solid structures to wobble uneasily in our mind— 
Is partially personified by the form, “have nothing to fear” But 
perhaps the crowning proof of this being a merely elaborately thought 
out (and as happens ın over-elaboration, bungled) piece of rhetoric, the 
urefutable mark of rhetorical inefficacy 1s this meeting together of the 
pickaxes with the dykes and the mounds There is a masterpiece of 
the “happy thought” Note the connection! Levelness of ideas— 
levelness of soil Dykes and mounds naturally destructible—what 
by? Why, by those very levellers and pickaxes! But what the 
levellers would have made for would have been not the dykes, but 
Windsor Castle, the levellers of ideas do not destroy ploughed fields, 
fat or thin; they demolish constitutions, monarchies 

It is quite probable that De Quincy was not only abnormally sensitive 
to the grandeur, the picturesqueness of the nouns ın this passage 
(allowing them to evoke images in urelevant fashion—* towers,” 
“keeps,” “ dykes,” “pickaxes,” “levels,” etc ), but that he did not feel 
the senseless quality of the action suggested by the accompanying 
verbs, simply because verbs had very hittle significance for him. I have 
already remarked that this incapacity for duly appreciating action seems 
allied, in De Quincy at least, with certain other marks of a will-less and 
indiscriminate mode of being These other characteristics are 
diffuseness, redundancy, a tendency to mıx, quite irrationally, famiharity 
with grandiloquence, and finally a total lack of respect for others and 
of restraint upon his own vituperative faculties 

Here is a passage of which the items are placed so as not to 
coalesce — 


s & Agan, at a coronation, what can be more displeasing to a philo- 
sophic taste than a pretended chastity of ornament, af war with the 
very purpose of a solemnity essentially magnificent? An imbecile 

efriend of ours, in 1825, brought us a sovereign of a new coinage 
“which”—said he—“I admire, because ıt 1s so exquisitely simple ” 

- This, he flattered himself, was thinking like a man of taste But 
mark how we sent him to the tight-about And that weak- 
minded friend, etc 


VOL, LXXXIV, 48 
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Here we have the long interrogatory passage about the Coronation 
followed mstantly, when the mind 1s ın a state of expectant attention, 
and crammed with Coronation splendours, by the sudden and at first 
irrelevant introduction of “an mmbecile friend,” and his little feeble 
speech Then follows De Quincy’s criticism of the friend’s speech, 
addressed not to the friend, but to the reader, who 1s buttonholed by 
that sudden, “But mark!” We have been shunted three times from 
č Coronation” to “imbecile friend's point of view,” from that ta 
De Quincy’s critical apart to us And the “which I admire” of the 
friend 1s so placed as to suggest rather the previous sentence than the 
coin he is actually holdmg The natural wording would have been 
“an imbecile friend,” etc, “ brought us a sovereign,” etc, “saying he 
“admired it because—” But this very simple and direct form contains 
a concordance of verbs of which De Quincy ıs usually capable Let 
us look at this passage more in detail, for it is instructive to do so 

The main fault ıs that of all De Quincy’s bad passages, a senseless, 
flurried changing of point of view Thus —‘“Pretended chastity of 
“ornament,” ncminative to “philosophic task,” dative, then 
nominative to dative “purpose of a solemnity,” which is (by elision) 
nominative to “magnificent” The next nominative, to our astonish- 
ment, is the sudden “ imbecile friend,” who continues to be nominative 
of the verb “admire,” although the really important noun is now the 
“sovereign of new coinage” Then “fe” becomes the second 
accusative [the reader having been made the first accusative by the 
sudden grabbing of him with that, “ But mark! ”]—and then “we ”—7ze, 
De Quincy, becomes nominative to the “sending to the nght about” 
As a matter of logic there are two chief nominatives—“ elegant 
simplicity ” and “ sovereign of a new coinage,” but they have got so 
hustled that we are scarcely aware of them. It is this lack of co-ordina- 
tion which gives De Quincy’s style, for all its real magmificence, a 
certain vulganty We feel, however vaguely, that we are dealing with 
a man, occasionally subtle and frequently majestic, but unbalanced, 
ungoverned, without plan, purpose or discrimination, self-important 
and self-indulgent, and with the restlessness of egotism 

The vulgarity is manifest in a tendency to talk big, and, at the same 
time, to mix slang with grandiloquence in situations where no humorous 
effect can be obtained by this proceeding. He seems to describe 
himself in the phrases, “ the very top of the tree among the fine writers” 
and “Birmingham rhetorician; ” and here is a description in which, 
unwittingly, he hag written himself down, matter and form — 


Undoubtedly he has a turgid style and mouthy grandiloquence 
(though often the merest bombast), but for polished rhetoric he is 
singularly unfitted, by inflated habits of thinkmg, by loitering 
diffuseness and a dreadful trick of calling names 


How perfectly this applies to De Quincy himself is shown by his 
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beginning his “ Essay on Style” with—what would you think ?—an 
attack on 


The semi-delirious lords and ladies, sometimes theatrically costumed 
1n caftans and turbans—Lord Byrons, for instance, and Lady Hester 
Stanhopes— proclaiming to the world that all nations and languages 
are free to enter their gates, with one sole exception directed against 
their British compatriots, that 1s to say, abjuring by sound of trumpet 
the very land through which they themselves, etc, etc We all know 
who they are that have done this thing, we may know, if we inquire, 
how many conceite¢ coxcom)s, etc , etc 

And now we may take leave of this strange, ill-balanced mortal, with 
his incapacity for holding his tongue on urelevant matters, which is a 
sign of intellectual weakness, his incapacity for keeping his irrelevant 
emotions (especially vituperative) to himself, which ıs a mark of moral 
vulgarity, and yet with such subtilty of thought, such tragic depth of 
feeling, and, occasionally, such marvellous power of seeing and saying! 
For in that self-same “Essay on Style,” where Mr Snagsby and the 
modern paragraph writer are both forestalled, we come upon this 
passage — 

The preparation pregnant with the future, the remote corre- 
spondence, the questions, as it were, which to a deep musical sense 
are asked in one passage and answered ın another , the iteration and 
ingemination of a given effect, moving through subtle variations that 
sometimes disguise the theme, sometimes fitfully reveal it, sometimes 
throw it out tumultuously to the blaze of daylight, these and ten 
thousand forms of self-conflicing musical passion 


Self-conflicting musical passion! Is :t not characteristic of De 
Quincy that to him music should signify self-contradiction, rather than 
plan and harmony? x 

VERNON LEE 


THE COMMERCIAL AUDIT OF MUNICIPAL 
ACCOUNTS 


INCE the Parhamentary Committee on municipal trading 
recommended a commercial audit of municipal accounts, under 
conditions which would deprive corporations of the financial control of 
the own undertakings, a good deal has been written, including a 
paper before the British Association, on the effect of such a change 
The main pomt, which has not been brought out, 1s that, if the proposal 
was carried ovt, municipalities would be handicapped when compared 
with companies, and the present generation would be penalised for 
the sake of posterity 
No one objects to an independent audit of municipal accounts 
Most Town Councils appoint professional auditors now, who do this 
work much more efficiently than the barristers who act as auditors for 
the Local Government Board in the case of County and District 
Councils and Boards of Guardians The Committee recommend that 
the new auditors should be fully quahfied accountants, which 1s an 
improvement, but they make appointments subject to the approval of 
the Local Government Board, and their dismissal subject to 1ts consent 
The authorities which pay them would not control them, and thus the 
financial control of municipal undertakings would be handed over to 
an official who would work under the direction of a superior Board, with 
power to undermine the system under which municipal trading 1s 
now carned on for the good of the community The Committee's 
report says — 


Auditérs should be required to express an opinion upon the 
allocation of sums of mcney to particular accounts, having special 
regard to the adequacy of reserve funds, and of amountg set aside 
to meet depreciation and obsolescence of plant, in addition to 
sinking fund 


In the first place, an accountant 1s not qualified to express an 
opinion on the amount of depreciation necessary for municipal under- 
takings To enable the auditors to form any opinion as to the life of 
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the multifarious kinds of plant used in municipal undertakings, or the 
value of the assets, expert valuers would have to be always at work in 
advance of them The Committee, before making this revolutionary 
proposal, did not ask the opinion of any gas or electiical engineer, 
tramway manager, or any professional municipal officers, nor, in making 
it, did they consider that the main purpose of municipalisation ıs not 
to earn large profits, but to meet the social needs of a community, in 
providing cheap and efficient services They altogether overlooked 
the debit side of the social balance-sheet, which means cheap water, 
cheap hght and locomotion The Committee were also under the 
impression that municipal and company management of electric hght 
works or tramways were on the same footing The prices and results 
can be compared, but otherwise the undertakings cannot be placed on 
a parity Take the case of electric hghtmg To begin with, a 
municipality has to pay interest on its loans as soon as they are 
borrowed That may be for a period between one and two years after 
the works are begun A larger site has to be bought than present 
needs require A generating station of greater capacity than to meet 
the supply of the first few years should be constructed Mains have to 
be laid down over a compulsory area, although it will take some years 
to bring them fully into use All this means heavy capital expenditure, 
much of which cannot possibly be remunerative for a year or two 
Shareholders in a limited company would expect no return dunng this 
development period, but the municipal undertaking is expected to be 
self-supporting from the first, even before it 1s m a position to earn any 
revenue, to say nothing of profit Not only has interest at the rate of 
3 per cent or more to be paid as soon as the money ıs borrowed, but 
also a sinking fund of about 214 per cent has to be paid within the 
year Under these circumstances, it 1s inevitable that the undertaking 
must be started with support from tht rates for the first year or two 
The same conditions apply, of course, to new tramway undertakings 

According to the Committee’s recommendations, such undertakings, 
in addition to paying back the original capital m an equated period 
of 25 years for electric ight works, and 28 to 30 yeais for tramways, 
would have to set aside both depreciation and reserve funds 

Under present conditions, municipal undertakings are maintamed 
in a state of efficiency out of revenue A management which 1s 
permanent in its nature has every inducement to make itself efficient 
It 1s compelled, in self-defence, to do so, otherwise the works would 
cease to be economically developed No depretiation has been 
required by law up to now, but some municipalities, in addition to their 
sinking fund, provide depreciation for electricity and tramway under- 
takings Their depreciation fund is mtended to meet exceptional 
losses, and not to cover the cost of ordinary wear and tear, which, as 
I have said, comes out of revenue The exceptional losses, or 
obsolescence, if any, could be dealt with ın the same way The 
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Committee does not explain what would be done with the reserve and 
depreciation funds One can understand that in the case of tramways 
a reserve fund could be used to wnite off dead capital, as in Glasgow, 
where suplus profits of seven years were used to extinguish the cost 
of the, horse cars, when electric traction was introduced, but 
ordinarily a municipality has no need for a depreciation or reserve 
fund What would be its effect? The present generation would pay 
to maintain the works in an efficient state, they would pay interest on 
the original capital, create, in less than 30 years or so, a sinking fund 
equal to the amount of that capital, and at the end of the loan period, 
the next generation would, ın addition to having works in an efficient, 
up-to-date concition, also have the money with which to replace them 
If a depreciation or reserve fund were accumulated as well, this would 
make a third present to posterity Of course, the loans fall in at 
different periods, but the same principle holds good All this means 
penalising the present generation ın more ways than one In order 
to set aside the necessary reserve and depreciation funds, the 
municipalities would have to increase their charges for gas, electric 
lighting, and tramway fares Gas departments would no longer light 
the streets free If the auditors took ıt into their heads to regard the 
supply of water as a commercial undertaking, all water supplied to fire 
brigades, parks, roads, fountains, would be charged for handsomely, and 
the general water rates increased In fact, the whole system of social 
service which eficient municipal management of monopolies implies 
would be upset for no other purpose, apparently, than to handicap 
municipalities as compared with companies, and to increase the 
centralising power of the Local Government Board If the same 
conditions were applied to electric hghting and tramway company 
accounts, few of them would show any profit at all The sinking fund 
provided by municipal undertakings of this class ıs more than the 
reserve and depreciation funds of companies Five London electric 
lighting companies, and 15 out of 32 provincial ones, put aside last year 
less than 1 per cent. for depreciation and reserve, while only two 
municipal underzakings in London put less aside than 1 per cent, and 
‘only 5 provincial works, out of 120 The average for municipal works 
was between 234 and 3 per cent. Companies should certainly be 
depreciating their plants and building up reserve funds, as after 42 
years they can be called on to sell their undertakings at their “then 
“value” 

Municipalities are paying back their caprtal as fast as they can make 
it. Mr Jeeves, the Town Clerk of Leeds, has shown that 45 per cent 
of the early expenditure of 20 years ago has been paid back, and 
30 per cent of the expenditure to date The rapid increase of the 
local debt ın recent years brings down the percentage in sinking funds 
How well-established institutions are affected 1s illustrated in the case 
of the Manchester Gas Works The Corporation has spent about 
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%2,300,000 on them, its outstandmg loans amount to £ 1,170,975. 
A large part of the orginal capital has been repaid and the amount 
in sinking funds 1s £800,000 While :t has been accumulating this 
fund, Manchester Corporation has maintained 1ts works in an efficient 
condition out of revenue, and also paid several milhons in relief of 
rates Bradford has, in 30 years, created a sinking fund equal to 
about one-third of the capital on its gas works, paid a sum equal to 
four-fifths of the capital ın relief of rates, and lighted the streets for 
nothing, which is worth one-half of the capital 

Generally, mumicipalities are paymg back their capital, and, at the 
same time, maintaining their works in an efficient condition They 
carry on their undertakings on the same system as railway companies 
which do not depreciate 

To meet possible developments ın traction, it 1s advisable that a 
reserve fund should be created im connection with electric tramways, 
but our civic authorities do not require auditors to mstruct them on this 
subject They are now making adequate provision, out of thei large 
tramway profits, to meet every contingency and development in the 
future 


ROBERT DONALD. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


MACEDONIA AND THE POWERS 


OLITICS are still the negation of ethics, diplomacy the con- 
ventiona: drapery of legalised chicanery, and Chnistianity a 
body of sublime teachings which may be assimilated by individuals, 
but seldom contribute materially to shape the conduct of Governments 
People imbued with religious feeling may indeed feel shocked at these 
sweeping and apparently cynical propositions, but only if they have 
neglected the scudy of the great political changes of modern times. 
For the histonan may regret, but he cannot gainsay, the fact that the 
relations between State and State are still on a footing of permanent 
warfare thinly disguised by the forms of convention and the phrases of 
cant The sanguinary panorama which unfọlds itself to our gaze in 
South-Eastern Europe is but one of a senes of striking cases in point, 
which go far to Dear out Schopenhauer’s pessimstic utterance that since 
the twilight of history man has made noteworthy progress ın everything 
save morality 
One of the finest races in Continental Europe ıs now being 
slaughtered of set purpose by one of the worst, for the almost avowed 
purpose of getting rid of an awkward political problem and Christian 
States which pnde themselves on their mission to stand by that people, 
and have formally bound themselves to see them fairly dealt with, 
either invent pretexts for their indifference or blame the victims and 
egg on the murderers The salent facts of the reign of terror in 
Macedonia are no longer open to question The realistic descriptions 
given by unbiessed eye-witnesses, numerous photographs of burned 
villages, the official reports of European consuls, and the exodus of tens 
of thousands of famishing women and children tell a tale which nobody 
seeks to deny, and yet no Government is eager to end Christiamity, 
humanitarianism, the sense of formal obligation have been appealed to 
in turn and ın vain States which despatch naval squadrons to obtain 
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satisfaction for the murder of a single subject, for an msult to the 
national flag, or to compel the payment of a few thousand pounds, refuse 
to put a stop to a diabolical saturnalia of blood and fire against which 
all Christendom should nse up as one man England, France and 
Italy, washing their hands like Pilate, pay Russia and Austria the 
compliment of admitting that these two States are the most com- 
petent to devise an infallible remedy for the evils complained of and 
effectively to apply ıt. Germany openly eggs on the Sultan to 
repress the “imsurrection with energy and rapidity,” and Jays all the 
blame on the Bulgarian bands The only factors of the problem 
therefore are Russia, Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria, and unless some 
new elements are speedily introduced, the Christians of Macedonia 
will disappear as completely as those of Old Servia. 

“Well, and what of it?” asks the professional diplomatist of Austria 
or Russia, and in truth from his point of view the annihilation of all 
the Christians of the three disturbed provinces would be so much to 
the good, one source of uneasiness less, a welcome riddance The 
line of argument followed 1s neither new nor obscure No settlement, 
we are told, can be satisfactory or final without the use of force against 
the Turks, and the stran needed for such an effort would cause the 
weak links to snap asunder which hold Austria-Hungary and Russia 
together Hence ther programme is purely negative: to adjourn 
the question, not to solve it, the radical solution being left to time 
and Turkey Russia has already too many irons in the fire, it 1s 
added, to permut of her launching out into fresh enterprises in Eastern 
Europe Not even the Empire of the Tsars can afford to fight the 
world And Muscovy just now has pressing problems of her own 
to deal with her finances need careful nursing, her labour army 
requires constant supervision, her Jews, Finns and Armenians have 
to be closely looked after, while restless Liberals, like the poor, are 
always with her Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, 1s still less 
able and willing to play the part which Russia declines To weaken 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe by upholding the Slavs would be to 
abandon her reversionary interests m Turkish territory there, and 
she was never less ready to quarrel with the Turk or Russian than 
now that her own house is divided aga-nst itself Hence it 1s in 
her interest that sleeping dogs should not be disturbed Thus far 
the diplomatists 

But to the student of politics who holds no brief gn either side these 
arguments are mere pretexts which will not bear examination To 
stop the wholesale slaughter of unarmed men, the ravishing of women 
and children, and the destruction of entire villages, ıs not by any 
means a political undertaking ıt 1s a purely humanitarian enterprise 
And Russia 1s powerful enough to take it ın hand with or without 
Austria’s support Any serous effort made by the Tsar’s Govern- 
ment to check the cold-blooded massacres of the Slavs of “Macedonia ” 
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would be energetically seconded by France, England and Italy, and 
welcomed by every normal man and woman throughout the world 
It ıs objected that Russia refuses to declare war with Turkey for the 
sake of the Bulgarians and Macedomans It may be answered that 
that attitude is natural and praiseworthy But then war 1s*not the 
necessary alternative to connivance at extermination The Cretan 
difficulty was smoothed over without any such extreme measure And 
the Christians of Turkey ask for very much less than the Cretans 
demanded—ask ın fact, for nothing but permission to live under 
Turkish laws without seemg their wives and daughters ravished and 
their earnings seized Suiely that ıs not too much to ask of a State 
which not only prides itself on bemg Christian, but vindicates the 
exclusive ôe of protector of Eastern Christians? But the only 
serious reply as yet made to this moderate demand has come in the 
form of a request preferred by the representatives of the Powers to 
the Porte that the msurrection tmght be put down without delay 
The Turks, who have but one way of trampling out rebellion, naturally 
enough construe the request as an exhortation to apply their tradi- 
tional method And this they are dog with thoroughness Then 
the Powers, “to save thei faces,” weakly protest on the one hand 
against the murder of babes, the torture of women and girls, the 
wanton destruction of property, and on the other hand call upon 
Macedonians and Bulgarians to be patient while they are being hewn, 
hacked or burned to death, ın expectation of the reforms which have 
been brewing rearly a whole twelvemonth And so the tragi-comedy 
drags its slow length along 

The only conclusion to which this hollow mockery seems to 
pomt 1s one which I personally am loth to draw that Austria- 
Hungary and Russia are unwilling to save the Slavs of Macedonia 
even though their rescue might be effected by a single energetic 
Note Both Powers have reversionary interests ın European 
Turkey, and the fewer other heirs there are to the property the better 
If, however, the Christians of Macedonia were allowed to live in peace, 
to bring up families and support them, the Slav race there—that 1s to 
say the Bulgarians—would increase, multiply and prosper, outstrip the 
Turks ın every element of civilisation and political influence, and as 
naturally gravitate to Bulgaria as did Eastern Roumela. And a 
Greater Bulgaria would be a thorn in the side of Russia and an 
insurmountable obstacle to the advance of Austra. At present the 
Bulgarians of the Principality and those of Macedonia are one in 
everything that constitutes a people excepting political umty In two 
generations of peace and prosperity the Bulgarians, inside and outside 
the Principality, with their thnft, self-restramt and enterprise, would 
win a predominant place in the Balkan Peninsula and attract, if not 
assimilate, to themselves the other Slavonic States And this con- 
summation could not be welcomed by either Austria or Russia. Hence 
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the mass murder of old men and the violation and slaughter of 
women and children are officially permitted and casuistically justified 

Nothing can be done by England, Mr Balfour tells us, because the 
Christian people of Macedoma are spht up into Exarchists and 
Patriarehists, Greeks and Bulgarians, Pomaks and Kutzovlachs, and 
they hate each other more than they detest the Turks Therefore. 
nothing can be done, Austrian and Russian statesmen explain, 
because the isurrection is the work of criminal adventurers who 
preached sedition to the people in the hope of bringing’ about the 
annexation of Macedonia to Bulgara Besides, the balance of 
criminality 1s on the side of the Macedonians, the British Premier 
chimes ın These statements, if they are peitinent, can logically 
prove but one proposition—viz, that the Christians of the three vilayets 
may fitly be abandoned to their fate, and that the work of burning, 
torturing and ravishing may continue, if nothing short of a naval 
demonstration can stop it And if they do not demonstrate this, they 
are at once meaningless and ill-timed If ıt were true that Bulgarian 
agitators provoked the anger of the Turks, 1s that a reason for standing 
by unmoved while diabolical outrages are being committed on young 
gurls and harmless women who roused nobody’s ire? Macedonian 
babies did not conspire against the Sultan, Macedonian maidens did 
not rebel against his rule The only question which now calls for a 
practical reply ıs whether old men, women, children, ın a word, the 
entire population of Macedonia may justly be given over to Bashi- 
boozooks, Arnauts and fanatical Pomaks and Turks because Bulganan 
demagogues sought to spread disaffection in the provinces? When 
the Bulgarians themselves rose up against the Turks a quarter of a 
century ago all Europe affirmed that Russian agitators had hatched 
the conspiracy and given the signal for the insurrection, and the 
Russians answered that this charge, if true, would not justify the 
diabolical savagery of the Turks Yet to-day Russia hurls those 
Same accusations against Bulgaria and expects that they will be 
admitted as cogent arguments against mtervention! Such are the 
forms into which logic and ethics are forced when employed in the 
service of politics! 

The reforms elaborated by Count Lamsdorff and Goluchowski 
resemble a mockery rather than a remedy, and the supplement 
recently added sounds like a practical joke International control— 
Bulgaria heard the magic words with a thrill of dglight, and, turning 
from the Macedonians, whose hour of deliverance had seemingly struck 
at last, occupied herself with her own domestic affairs The very 
insurgents, hearing that in future the laws were to be administered 
under the supervision of Europeans, paused in their struggle But 
experienced politicians shrugged their shoulders and smiled, knowing 
full well the utmost that Austnan and Russian Commissioners could 
effect “They will do as much as all the Consuls now accomplish,” 
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remarked a diplomatist to me, “they will forward reports from time 
“to time of abuses, acts of injustice, rapes, torture and murder The 
“Consuls have been busily engaged ia this work ever since the Berlin 
“Congress And the results? Questions ım Parliament, representa- 
“tions to the Porte, the publication of Blue Books, White , Books, 
“Green Books, ın a word, the perpetuation of the old regime » The 
Sultan or his successor will exclaim, lıke Frederick the Great “These 
“people are free to say what they like so long as I am free to do what 
«I hke” To this extent, then, Christianity has permeated diplomacy 
nineteen centuries after the preaching of Jesus! 


WHAT THE INSURGENTS SAY AND Do 


The story of the causes of the msurrection, of the position of the 
insurgents who were literally driven to defend their property, wives 
and children, which 1s, of course, rebellion, and of their hopes and 
fears, runs directly counter to the authorised version propagated m 
diplomatic circles I recently made a tmp towards the Macedonian 
frontier, where I met revolutionary leaders, famishing women and 
children, disabled insurgents, human beings in every phase of misery, 
in every stadium of despair, and the sights which I witnessed and the 
stories which I heard would have made an impression on a heart of 
stone In the Eulgarian Monastery of Ryla, on the slopes of the hills 
of Dubnitsa and at other places along the frontier line, I had meetings 
with chiefs of the bands and with two of the leaders of the entire 
insurrectionary movement Among the former, three were especially 
interesting because they had been Criven to join the bands by Turkish 
misrule, and therefore their case was typical, and also because they 
were all Commanders or Voyvodas One of them was named Nikola 
Jeykoff, an inte:hgent man of abdut twenty-six, who had, ıt was said, 
distinguished h:mself as commander of the Bands of Radovitchka in 
the Province of Uskub Hes tall, sinewy, strongly built—a “broth 
“of a boy,” as he would be termed m Ireland Most of the insurgents 
are, like him, mere lads of from sixteen to thirty Middle-aged men 
are rarely to be found among these ¢shety or bands, and occasionally 
one comes across boys of fifteen Thus when I was the guest of the 
Bulgarian officers of Dubnitsa, the colonel in command received a 
telegram from Sophia informing hım that a schoolboy of fourteen 
had run away from home with the mtention of crossing the frontier 
and joming the mŝurgents, and he was earnestly requested to arrest 
the‘lad and send him home to his parents, which he did during my 
stay Another of the revolutionists whom I imterrogated, Baifsheff 
by name, is a fine-looking fellow who seemed specially created to 
stand any degree of fatigue, endure any amount of hardship, and do 
any daredevil deed A third of these men, whose joint activity has 
kept all Europe on the alert for nearly a twelvemonth, ıs the son of a 
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Protestant missionary, and was himself brought up in the Protestant 
Seminary of Samakoff, ten hours’ nde from the spot at which I met 
him. Dobre Daskaloff—that ıs his name—is a mild-eyed, well- 
meamng youth who would, lke his father, have become a missionary 
had itenot been for the obstacles which the Turkish administration 
threw in his way. He is fairly well educated, and can, I understand, 
express himself fluently in Engl.sh 


WHY PEOPLE JOIN THE BANDS 


I first of all asked him why he had abandoned his mtention of 
devoting himself to the care of men’s souls and taken to destroying 
their bodies He answered quite simply: “Events compelled me I 
“had no taste for a soldiers hfe and never meant to lead ıt. I was 
“born in Kaffadartsy, District of Tikviskho My father sent me to 
“the American Seminary of Samakoff, where I passed through five 
“classes, learnıng Enghsh among othe- subjects On one occasion, 
“while still a student of that establishment, I went home to my 
“relations im Turkey, but was suddenly arrested without cause or 
“even pretext and put in prison. I asked to be told what offence I 
“was charged with, so that I might clear myself, but there was no 
“reply Meanwhile I was confined m gaol The British Consul, 
“hearing of my fate, kmdly imterceded for me and did what was 
“possible to effect my release, and the authorities promised to set me 
“free But they did not go*beyond promises, week after week went 
“by but my prison doors still remained closed I suffered much, but 
“what roused all the bitterness of my soul was less my own lot, which 
“was bearable, than the terrible fate of my fellow-countrymen, whom I 
“did not even see For I was kept an solitary confinement But 
“night after mght I heard through the walls of my cells the moans, 
“the screams, the bootless ejaculations of peasants who were brought 
“m and beaten on their feet until they could not use ther limbs The 
“door of an adjoiming cell would open, grate upon the ear, and then 
“close.upon the stalwart rufhans—called pehlevanee—who perform 
“the duties of executioners Their heavy tread was familiar to me 
“The gruff voices, the fall of a body, the sound of the swift strokes 
“followed at first by a sigh, then a moan, and often by the screams of 
“the unfortunate peasant told their own sickening story I was an 
“unwilling ear-witness of these horrible scenes almost every might of 
“my imprisonment, and ıt made me wild to think that I could do 
“ngthing to help the wretches who were thus tortured next door to 
“me This went on for months, and nearly drove me mad. I 
“expected my own turn to come every might At last an amnesty 
“was proclaimed, and I was set free—six months having elapsed since 
“my arrest—without trial or even indictment I thought then of 
“returning to my normal life, of contmuing my studies, but I soon 
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“dıscovered that the Turks were about to arrest me again, and this 
“tıme for good and all! It was useless therefore to settle down So 
“just ın the nick of tıme I cut my moorings and entered a revolutionary 
“band commanded by Peter Yurukoff The ‘Bands’ are the only 
“refuge for outlaws like myself—the Bards or else Bulgara. We 
“fought hard and against great odds, but we were recently beaten and 
“our men scattered, so then I came here Many of my comrades, in 
“fact most of them, have joined the bands from motives similar to 
“mine they were drven to it by the treatment they received from 
“the Turkish authorities And not men only, but girls have done 
“hkewise ” 

“That statement ıs literally true,” chimed ın Jeykoff and Baitsheff 
“We too became members of the revolutionary committee in order to 
“escape slow death and to do something fcr our people, who could do 
“nothing for themselves No one with a spark of human dignity in 
“his soul would or could do otherwise, be the results what they might. 
“A man must be an angel or a devil to sit still when his sisters or 
“parents are be:ng tortured or killed, and patiently await his own 
“turn” “Would you give me a brief description of things as they 
“were in Macedonia before the insurrection broke out, so as to make 
“clear the abuses you complam of?” Iasked “That would be a long 
“story,” they replied, “and a volume woulé hardly suffice to reproduce 
“t But a few characteristic details may help you to understand 
“In the first place our country ıs mlabited by an agricultural 
“population, which ın many cases ıs composed of serfs They toil 
“and moil for others, pay all the tithes and taxes, supply the labour, 
“and yet do not own the land Most of the villages belong to Beys 
“(Tshifliks 1s the technical name) The Bulgarian peasant rents the 
“land and tills 1: Half of the net produce 1s given to the Beys free 
“of all charges Out of the remattung half the farmer must pay the 
“cost of ploughing, the keep of live stock, the tithes, taxes and all the 
“exorbitant imposts, legal and illegal, which are tacked on to these, 
“and find the seed for the ensuing year The tithes are levied with 
“a severity which often becomes torture, and sometimes ends ın death 
“The Tshifik system ıs simply ruinous It kills efforts at umprove- 
“ment, ıt paralyses enterprise, ıt keeps the peasant in a state of 
“chronic hunger In Turkey, however, bad though it ıs, there are 
“a few relative advantages attached to ıt Thus the Beys in ther 
“own interests often protect ther peasants from plundering Bashi- 
“boozooks, and it seldom happens that the latter actually burn 
“villages which are Tshiflik They generally choose for pillage and 
“murder hamlets that belong to the Bulgarian peasants But thêt 1s 
“another way of saying that so long as Macedonia remains under 
, “Turkish rule the Christian inhabitants on the soil must be serfs, and 
“peasant proprietorship 1s virtually out of the question Under these 
“circumstances the standard of living 1s of course very low, lower than 
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“in any other part of Europe The staple food of our people consists 
“of black bread made of rye, barley or buckwheat, with a large admix- 
“ture of straw The butter and eggs which are to be had invariably 
“go to the Beys From Sunday to Sunday the average peasant eats 
“only that black bread and sometimes washes it down with a little 
“skim milk At Easter, Christmas, and on one or two other occasions 
“he may get a httle meat, usually he has none When the harvest 
“ıs bad, life ıs an intolerable burden The tithes which are levied 
“two and three-fold have to be paid, and as the villager has not the 
“wherewithal he and his are beaten, sometimes to death, to force his 
“survivors to get it, and they often obtam an advance from the Bey, 
“in whose debt they then remain to the ead of their hives” 

“Is not that statement somewhat exaggerated?” I asked “Surely 
“even the Turks understand that it 1s folly to kill the hen that lays 
“the golden eggs?” “Jt may be folly from one pomt of view, 
“but it 1s their invariable custom and 1s at least intelhgible from 
“another They do not want Chnstians in the country at all! They 
“had much rather see us all killed out and the provinces colomsed by 
“Arnauts, as has happened in Old Servia. Economic considerations 
“never have much, indeed seldom have any, weight with the Turkish 
“official” “Will you allow me te give my own experience? ” inter- 
rupted Nikola Jeykoff “It has the advantage of being quite recent, 
“and as I was first a witness and then an actor in the episode I can 
“make the point quite clear Last May I was in Kotshin with my 
“comrades in arms We were hiding, as we often do, in closest 
“proximity to the Turks There were farmhouses there and peasants’ 
“huts, and the tax-gatherers were hard at work torturing the people. 
“It ıs the custom of our bands to hide in such places and to pass a few 
“days there We choose a house which is not likely to be visited by 
“the authorities and we eat, drink and sleep there, as many as twenty 
“of us at a time, all armed and ready to show fight at a moment’s 
“notice This ıs how we go to work There are two classes of 
“houses in every village the suspected and the ‘legal’ The former 
“are under supervision and are therefore lable to be entered and 
“searched*at any moment The latter are but seldom subjected to 
“visits of the polce From time to time, however, a gipsy or some- 
“body else betrays us, or suspicion 15 turned in some accidental way to 
“one of these houses, and then we nave to vacate ıt before the Turks 
“come But everything is so well arranged that we generally get 
“notice of their intention in time to escape to another dwelling 

“Well, on the day in question we were all there in the village when 
“the seunds of a great commotion reached our ears At first we 
“thought ıt was one of our own bands that had come and was being 
“attacked by the enemy, but we soon heard harrowing cries of distress 
“from persons in acute pain We moved noiselessly out of our 
“hiding place to the scene of the uproar There we saw a sight, 
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“familar enough, but none the less brutal and hornble The tithe 
“collectors were beating some men with a degree of ruthlessness which 
“would be a crime if their victims were mere beasts We were very 
“anxious to keep quiet and remain ın our refuge for a few days longer, 
“for we were dead tired and worn out by the hardships of a long 
“campaign But the spectacle was more than flesh and blood could 
“bear, and if death had been the penalty we could not stand by 
“imactive ‘Forward!’ someone cried, and we advanced ‘Release 
“these men, was the order I gave to the torturers, but the strokes 
“only fell the harder I then told the fellows that we would take 
“their lives unless they at once desisted and gave themselves up to 
“us But they only sounded the alarm to call in the Turks, who were 
“a mile or two away, and meanwhile went on with their brutal work 
“Then we carned out our threats and slew them, all but two who 
“surrendered Meanwhile the regular troops had got wind of what 
“was being done and entered the village 2,000 strong we hastily got 
“together all the Women and children whom we could summon and 
“gave them in charge of a convoy with orders to take them to the 
“woods The soldiers plundered the houses and then set fire to them, 
“while we, who numbered less than a hundred, took up a strong 
“position ın the neighbourhood on the fringe of a forest, from which 
“we made various attempts to draw them out to attack us But they 
“remained on the defensive During the mght we laid a lot of bombs 
“at about 200 yards in front of our improvised stronghold and had 
“electric wires attached to them Next day the Turks marched 
“forward to within 600 paces, but we never fired a shot I could 
“distinctly see their officers standing on an eminence and watching 
“us through their field glasses At last we moved out of the wood, 
“but the enemy retired We were armed with Mannlicher mfles In 
“the evening they attacked ws ın force, their rifle fire being 
“tremendous but utterly ineffective When they at last advanced we 
“caused the bombs to explode, but as some of the wires had been 
“cut by the bullets, the damage done was less than we expected Stull 
“there was considerable execution and the moral effect was terrific 
“They retreated in disorder and never again advanced nearer than 
“2,000 yards, so that their fire was useless and we did not even reply to 
“it That mght ram came down ın sheets, and the Turks returned to 
“their places while we slept on the soaked ground Contrary to their 
“custom, which 1s to leave us ın peace during the mght, they adopted 
“German tactics and laid there several ambuscades for us, then they 
“opened fire and we went forward to repel the onslaught The place 
“where the fight took place was between Kitke and Kotshan, and 
“our men split up mto three companies One of these fell into the 
“trap set them, were forced to beat a retreat, and got badly handled 
“between two cross fires, but as they were perfectly acquainted with 
“every mch of the country they got back without serious losses, 
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“whereas the Turks, mistaking their own men for ours, killed several 
“of their comrades shortly afterwards But all that belongs to another 
_ “story What I wanted to explain to you 1s how the tax gatherers 

“do ther work” 

Baitsheff now resumed his sketch “You can well understand 
“that there are no wealthy peasants in a country governed on such 
“lines It 1s impossible to earn money, and it would be still less 
“feasible to hoard it The word ‘rich’ does indeed exist among our 
“people, but it ıs applied either to Moslem Beys who possess money 
“or else to Christian farmers who have black bread enough to support 
“their famihes And yet the soil 1s immeasurably more fertile than 
“that of Bulgaria and could easily support four times its present 
“population 1f European conditions prevailed there But when the 
“fruits of the people’s labour have to be divided among Beys and 
“tax-gatherers, officers and Bashi-boozooks, the wonder is that any 
“agnicultural labour ıs performed. And the difficulties the farmer has 
“to cope with are greater than you have any idea of For they begin 
“long before autumn has come rotnd and the produce 1s ready to be 
“harvested Ploughing, sowing, field work of any and every kind 
“have to be carried on at great rsks The labourer is never sure of his 
“hfe, and if he chance to have a comely daughter she is a curse 
“to him and his s I have myself seen Turks maltreat the people in a 
“way which would transform a saint mto an assassin I have had 
“acquaintances who were shot dead in the broad daylight without 
“word or warning, and I know famihes whose women were brutally 
“beaten first and then dishonoured I could give you a list of families 
“whose members were personally known to me, and into whose 
“dwellings Turks entered at might and ravished the young women 
“and girls These misdeeds take place ın normal times everyone 
“knows what happens on abnormal %ccas:ons Now it may be in the 
“interests of mternational policy for us to witness these things without 
“murmuring, but it 1s not m accordance with human nature or divine 
“law No Englishman would stand by mute and inactive if his family 
“were the victims of such bestial cnmes We, too, cannot bear these 
“things and will not, even though our resistance should spell the ruin 
“of the human race All that we ask 1s that our European judges 
“should mentally put themselves ın our places and then condemn us if 
“they can Why even girls lke Euphrosine Ivanova, Anna Maly- 
“shevska and others I could name have set our men the example and 
“taken up arms against the savages” E 

“ Have you, then, no local means of obtainmg redress?” I asked 
“If We ‘had, the Macedonian problem would be settled,” was the 
reply “We want nothing more than to live and let live The 
“common Mussulman 1s not our enemy, any more than the Greek or 
“the Vlach (Roumaman) It ıs only the criminal and the official 
“Turkish element that we have reason to dread, and it 1s all powerful 
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“For Moslems the law has no terrors, for us it has no justice » «Then 
“you really want a repeal of the present laws and ?” “No, 
“nothing of the kind Oui demands are far more modest We are 
“neither revolutiomsts by profession nor autonomists in politics, but 
“only every-day men and women eager to work and desirous of 
“obtaiming the protection of the law The Turkish laws as ‘they are 
“written are good enough for us We only ask that they should be 
“executed If the Powers would only throw their high-sounding 
“reform plans into the fire and procure us such protection for life and 
“property as the Kafhirs enjoy ın South Africa, we should lay down 
“our arms and return to our occupations At present a Mussulman 
“can do what he hikes to us. he can beat our people, seize on their 
“cattle, eat their poultry, violate ther women, shoot down anyone who 
“crosses his path, and give a loose rein to all his passions with 
“impumty If we complain, the crime 1s officially denied, or 1f proven 
“so forcibly that 1t cannot be reasoned away, it 15 laid at the door 
“of the complamants Suppose one of our villagers 1s beaten to 
“death by a tax gatherer and his widow and children complain ‘He 
“S was put to death by your own people as a spy and a traitor,’ 1s the 
“official comment, and we have reason to bless our stars if the matter 
“rests here Very often the accusation becomes a formal indictment 
“and the kindred of the murdered men are seized, and thrown into 
“prison, and even the whole village may be made to atone for the 
«erme commutzed by a couple of-ruffianly Turks Justice indeed! 
“Tf we had that, we should need nothing more But as we are now, 
“tife has become unbearable, and no recommendations of diplomatists 
“sitting at green tables can make us look calmly on while our houses 
“are being burned, our people slam and our women dishonoured If 
“you or they had seen what we have for years been witnessmg and 
“suffering you would know that talk of that kind falls upon deaf ears 
“and that only deeds can now appeal to us I am well acquainted 
“with Ishtyp and the country around, and I can assure you that no man 
“of European upbringing would have displayed the patience which 
“we have shown for years The soil there ıs among the most fertile 
“on the Continent It might be made the granary of European 
“Turkey, and the peasants might easily be as wealthy as those of 
“France if only some kind of order were maintained At present the 
“people are impoverished, half-famished, almost mendicants, and the 
“coil either hes fallow or else ıs slightly scratched with primitive 
“implements suck as were used by the people who came out of the 
“Ark I have known some of the peasants who, despite all those 
“drawbacks, worked early and late, deludmg themselves with the 
“hope that a good time was coming and that they might save some of 
“the fruits of ther labour Most of them have been killed off I 
‘remember a group of neighbours who once went off to market to sell 
“the produce which had escaped the greed of the Turks They found 
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“purchasers, turned their wares into money, and on their return were 
“met by a band of Turks, known men, who despoiled them of all they 
“had—the fruits of long toil Will the reforms promised by the 
“Powers remedy these grievances, which are not of a political nature? 
“And if not, as 1t not folly for statesmen to advise us to be quiet 
“and patient?” 

“But have you given the Powers a chance?” I asked “Have 
“you let them work out their plans in their own way?” “They 
“suggested no workable scheme,” was the answer “What they 
“proposed was that Turkey should practise self-denial of ań ascetic 
“kind, and this is more than the Porte is prepared to do If the 
“reforms suggested, if any reforms tending to make life and property 
“secure were carned out, the Christian population would outstrip the 
“Mohammedan ın the race for wellbeing and everything which follows 
“in its train, the Moslem element would be weakened and there 
“would be a revolt of the followers of Islam against their rulers You 
“might as well ask a mad dog to bark only instead of biting or expect 
“a well to give forth fire Turkey cannot be persuaded to adopt 
“measures which she deems suicidal, and everything which makes the 
“lot of the Chnstians bearable comes under this head There are 
“but two possible solutions of the Macedonian Question the annihila- 
“tion of all the Slav inhabitants, which is the Sultan’s specific, or else 
“the establishment of international contro!” 


THE WORK OF THE BANDS 


“I should hike to get a frank rep:y to a question which may seem 
“to you indiscreet, but which I regard as important Is it not a fact 
“that your bands and their steady propagation of sedition have 
“imitated the Turks beyond the port of endurance?” “No, that is 
“not a fact The truth is that the bands are the result, not the cause, 
“of Turkish excesses We have given you a bnef sketch of things 
“as they have been at any time since the Berlin Congress which 
“promised us human conditions of existence. Cases of injustice, 
“violence, “plunder, tape, grew year by yeaz in number, and here and 
“there an individual, a few neighbours, a whole village, stung to mad- 
“ness, would strike down a bestial ravisher of girls or a cold-blooded 
“murderer That is natural Even ın civilised countries self-defence 
“ıs not punishable In the course of time we organised resistance and 
“instituted a tribunal of retribution which was to take the place of the 
“so-called courts of justice We sought to substitute sheer terror for 
“those*normal deterrents of which the law disposes ın civilised States, 
“and at the same time to repress among our own people the natural 
“but harmful tendency to confound private vengeance with public 
“duty Hence our activity was twofold on the one hand we punished 
“crimes perpetrated by the Turks, and on the other we hindered or 
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“pumished acts of violence among our own people or among our 
“Christian fellow-subjects of other races We have since had our 
“own secret courts where criminals are tned, and if guilty condemned, 
“and we settle almost all disputes between Christians And people 
“of non-Moslem faith almost always appeal to our tribunals , To give 
“you but two typical instances of the effect of this change, I may 
“mention that for nine months no lawsuits of any kind, criminal or 
“civil, among Christians have been brought before the courts of 
“justice in the Radovishko or the Strumishko Districts Our secret 
“chambers have disposed of them all to the complete satisfaction of 
“the interested parties—except, of course, when the latter were 
“condemned to death” 


REFUTATION OF Mr BALFOUR’S CHARGE OF DISCORD AMONG 
CHRISTIANS 


“This confidence in our sense of justice was not displayed from 
“the beginning. On the contrary we had an uphill fight against 
“mustrust and prejudice But this was natural enough, because from 
“time immemorial there had been ‘Bands’ ın Macedona whose 
“steps were marked with blood and fire They were composed mainly 
“of Arnauts or Albamans, and commonly called ‘Kharamy’ They 
“plundered the dwellings of the Vlachs (Roumamans), kidnapped 
“Christian children and held them to ransom, dishonoured women, 
“abducted girls and shot or stabbed the parents or brothers or fnends 
“who attempted to resist them. Hence the Vlachs and others, 
“hearing of our bands in 1897, naturally concluded that they, too, 
“were Kharamy So they feared us, betrayed us, haimed us in every 
“way The Greeks, too, were our sworn enemies But all that has 
“changed, and now Serbs, Greeks and Vlachs are at one with us We 
“now find shelter and food in Greek villages, our ranks are recruited 
“from among the Serbs and Vlachs, and there 1s no enmity, no jealousy 
“among the Christian races and religions which inhabit Macedonia 
“Nay, more, we have often made peace between individuals of two 
“different races, and did not hesitate to visit with condign punishment 
“our own Bulgarians if they happened to be ın the wrong Here is a 
“case in pomt which occurred last February A complaint was made 
“to our secret court of justice by some Vlachs of Urbitsa, ın the District 
“of Ishtip, to the effect that their corn had been burned by Bulgarians 
“of the neighbotring village We at once sent some delegates to go 
“to the places mentioned and make a searching inquiry They went 
“and found that the charge was true a Bulgarian’ shephérd had 
“burned some corn belonging to a Vlach and had killed the man’s son 
“over and above We seized the cnmunal, tried him, heard his con- 
“fession and hanged him as an example to others The Vlachs were 
“grateful, and peace reigns between the representatives of the two 
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“races It 1s false, therefore, to represent the members of the various 
“races or Christian denominations who people the three provinces 
“as at daggers’ ends with each other, Even wolves and lambs on an 
“ice floe, or in presence of some awful calamity, forget their savage 
“instinctsewhich are mborn and ineradicable How much more easily 
“will human beings, brothers by religion, comrades ın suffering, forget 
“their little differences and unite against a common danger The 
““discord’ in Macedonia came from without, was fostered by interested 
“agents of this Government or that, desirous of malang a claim for 
“territory whenever the Ottoman Empire should go to pieces But 
“now that we have been abandoned by them all to our fate, we feel 
“ourselves one We are no longer Bulgarians or Serbs, Roumanians 
“or Greeks, Exarchists or Patriarchists, but Macedonians condemned 
“to death, and we are therefore no longer split up into parties or 
“factions Even the Turkish inhabitants hke us, receive us, help us” 


THE CAUSES OF THE INSURRECTION WERE INTERNAL 


“Is it not true that whatever abuses the Macedonians may have to 
“complain of, the ummediate causes of the insurrection were the 
“Bulgarian Revolutionary Committees?” “No, that 1s false, demon- 
“strably false Our people would have nothing to do with the 
“commuttees or their agents, quarrelled with them, refused to support 
“them, and when everything else failed actually used force against 
“them and drove them away Last autumn (1902) the people of 
“Razlog—which contained twelve villages—declined when visited by 
“the revolutionary bands from outside to nse at their bidding, and 
“refused to harbour them at all When the insurgents insisted, the 
“villagers at last rose up not against the Turks, but against those 
“open enemies of the Turks, and chased them away That was an 
“act of obedience to the Powers How was it recompensed? The 
“Turks visited the district to search for arms The peasants had none 
“to give up The Moslems offered to sell them some at fancy prices, 
“but the offer was declined because there was no money available 
“Torture was then applied to force the peasants to divulge the place 
“in which the rifles and ammunition were supposed to be hidden 
“Many unfortunate wretches, racked with pain, would have revealed 
“the secret, if there had been any, but as there was none they were 
“tortured to death The priest of one village was slain, his colleagues 
“ran away, and 1,500 males were forced to seek safefy in flight Did 
“the Powers, whose advice had brought the people who followed it 
“to this horrible plight, mtervene to save them from excruciating 
“tortures and death? Nothing of the kind They merely reiterated 
“their counsels and their warnings ‘Wait for the reforms, or 
“else * Can our countrymen after this be blamed for not sitting 
“down like a flock of sheep to be slaughtered? What people would 
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“act thus? And if our brothers behaved as people of every race would 
“have behaved in their position, why are we accused of bringing 
“down upon our heads horrors which your Press refuses even to 
“describe ın words? And yet we did not rebel even after all that 
“We waited and waited for months and months, hoping ‘that the 
“Powers would pity us and redeem therr promises But they simply 
“left us to our fate, which was extermination And now we have 
“decided that if we must disappear from God’s earth we will first of all 
“do all the harm we can to our savage executors, and this without 
“stopping to deliberate whether or not we aie upsetting the calcula- 
“tions of diplomacy!” 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE MACEDONIANS A DESIDERATUM. 


“Why,” I asked, “do you suppose that the annihilation of the 
“Christian races ın the three provinces was resolved upon?” “There 
“are many plausible reasons,” was the answer, “but the most probable 
“motive was, we are told, suggested to the Porte by the Germans, 
“who assured the Turks that the moment statistics could be quoted 
“agamst the Slavs of Macedonia the Powers would never raise the 
“question again For at present the Slavs are in the majority they 
“stamp their mpress upon the population and the country, and they 
“clam Russia’s aid by reason of identity of race and identity of 
“religion 

“Let that Slav element be thinned out and the problem is forth- 
“with solved So long as Bulgarians form the majority, Bulgaria on 
“one side and Russia on the other will keep Turkey between hammer 
“and anvil IF Arnauts are sent to colonise the country, as in Old 
“Servia, as in Armenia, diplomacy will in future steer clear of the 
“Macedonan Problem. That consideration was the leading motive. 
“The ways and means of obtaining this object are known to the 
“world, so far as the world ıs prepared to hear them. But nowadays 
“people are so easily shocked that they cannot bear to learn the 
“details of the horrors which their fellow-creatures are doomed to 
“experience. A curious world! It is a pity that certain Macedonian 
“women cannot speak to civilised people generally and to woman- 
“kind in particular and endeavour to convey some idea of what they 
“have gone through because the Christian Powers would like to see 
“Macedonia colonjsed by Arnauts rather than Slavs But even then 
“the worst would not be known, for it ıs buried with the dead And 
“among the slain, those who perished by bullets, by yataghans and 
“swords are by far the best off To hear the excruciating phases 
“through which many of our young girls were dragged to death would 
“make your flesh creep 

“You know, for instance, that the village of Armensko, which is 
“Greek not Bulgarian, was suddenly pillaged, reduced to ashes by 
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“regular Ottoman troops, and that not one of its mhabıtants was 
“permitted to escape Some of them were simply buried alive That 
“you know because a foreign officer was present and witnessed the 
“scene Five days later, the ruined heaps of what had been once a 
“villageawere visited by some sisters of mercy, and to their horror they 
“found among the rotting bodies of the disigured dead about thirty 
“human bemgs with festering wounds, but still breathing, still 
“quivering, longing for the rest of death F:ve days afterwards! 
“And most of these martyrs were children or women Think of the 
“feelings which such diabolical tortures must arouse in the hearts of 
“the fathers of those children, the husbands of those wives, the 
“brothers of those girls! Yet for them your diplomatists have no 
“more substantial comfort than the ironical advice to keep still and 
“wait for the reforms The bodies of these women, dead and dying, 
“were gashed and slashed in a most savage way, and they generally 
“bore marks of indignities the nature of which can be guessed at, 
“but the details of which only a devil could invent 

“It 1s also a matter of common knowledge that Krushevo was 
“attacked, pillaged, destroyed solely m order to give the Bashi-boozooks 
“a chance of getting loot and women For it was loyal to the Turks 
“and hostile to the bands And when the fell deed was done the 
“bodies of the tortured and the slain were left rotting away under 
“the broiling rays of the sun Three weeks passed and they were still 
“there, or what the unclean birds had left of them, and in their 
“midst were women and children still lingering on, suffering exquisite 
“torture from festering wounds, dying piecemeal, with no friendly 
“hand to alleviate their pams or to end them The doctors of the 
“village had been killed off among the first victims But there were 
“sisters of charity willing and able to do what was still possible, and 
“these besought Hilm: Pasha to allow them to repair to the spot and 
“succour the wounded and the dymg Hulm Pasha, the Paraclete 
“promised by the Powers, the Comforter of Russia's beloved 
“Christians, refused ‘Then let us at least send medicines and food 
“‘to thg unhappy people, who will otherwise die, they urged But 
“the Comforter answered, ‘No, not even medicines shall they have 
“* Whoever is destined to live will hve, and those whom Allah has 
“‘ doomed to die cannot be saved,’ was the reason he gave And the 
“Christians of Macedonia are told to Icok to that man, and to him 
“alone, for surcease of misery! I say the peaceful Christians, instead 
“of the Slavs, because the people of Krushevo Were not Slavs, but 
“Greeks and Kutzovlachs And I call them peaceful because not one 
“of fher number ever joined, aided or abetted the imsurgents The 
“cause of their undomg was that they were believed, bemg Greeks, 
“to be possessed of more property than the population of most other 
“villages, and they were known to have comely maidens and matrons 
“in ther midst Did the Chrisuan Powers intervene to help those 
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“notoriously mnocent people? No, they only told them to continue 
“to be peaceful ard to put their trust in—Hilmi Pasha, Other Greek 
“and Bulgarian villages, equally opposed to the msmg, met with the 
“same fate, and whenever there chanced to be survivors and they 
“complained, Holy Russia and his Apostolic Majesty of Austria- 
“Hungary told them to be reasonable and quiet and to put their hope 
“in Hilm Pasha Balance of crimmality, forsooth! If mstead of 
“risking our lives :n order to take those of Turkish soldiers we burned 
“every Turkish village, blew up every Turkish government house, and 
“burned down Yıldız Kiosk, the criminality would still be far from 
“evenly balanced The recent annals of the Kirk-Kihssa District 
“teem with details which no newspaper in the east or west would 
“venture to reproduce Villages reduced tc ashes, men cut to pieces, 
“women, children and boys submitted to nameless outrages Three 
“young girls whe came from the village of Edig there tell appalling 
“tales of the horrors which they and the female population generally 
“had to undergo in the Turkish camps About 200 young women and 
“girls of tender age were forcibly taken to the barracks at Mica 
“Trnovo, and, lest European Consuls should demand their release, 
“they were attired in Turkish costume A workman of the village 
“of Inghicovo, named Traiko, was first struck on the head and 
“stunned, and when he recovered consciousness 1t was to find himself 
“bound to two tress which had first been bent close together and then 
“set free crucifixion 2 Za turgue His torture lasted twelve hours 
“Our insurgents are men of iron nerves anc have over and over again 
“looked death in the face under its most sickening forms Yet one 
“of the bravest went raving mad when he saw two young women 
“named Simoff and Naumoff who had been violated by a number of 
“Bashi-boozooks, cut into little pieces, their limbs scattered over the 
“field, and their intestines thrown tô dogs which came up and smelled 
“them And the only comfort given us by Christian Powers which, _ 
“without striking a blow or firmg a shot, could put an end to these 
“abomunations, 1s that we are to behave nicely, sit still and wait for the 
“good time which Hilm Pasha will one day maugurate!” 

“ Now let me ask you one more question If you had rather not 
“reply, well and good, or if you are willing to answer me, but would 
“not like to have your words made publi, I promise to respect your wish. 

“It 1s this You have fought now for the best part of a twelvemonth 
“You have lost, if not your men, at least the villages whence you drew 
“your provisions And now the winter season is at hand Is it 
“possible to contmue to resist when the snow hes on the ground and 
“the country roads are almost impassable, to say nothing of the méun- 
“tain paths?” “Your question shall be answered and the answer 
ey be made public Winter is, as you say, the worst season for a 
“guerilla warfare like ours, and the conditions will be ıncomparably 
“more trying thar at present But we are not paid soldiers, but men 
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“whose lıves have been made unbearable, and we have taken them, so to 
“say, ın our hands English, French and American correspondents have 
“seen us at work, fasting at times for three days, then eating black 
“bread or raw pork, sleeping in the open air after weeks of work, and 
“moving about from place to place at mght. Our existence, foreigners 
“say, ıs that of galley slaves Well, what must have been that to which ` 
“we pieferit? We have had some fighting men killed, not very many, 
“but we have not had one man down with sickness With the Turks 
“it is different They will suffer far more than we can, and that 
“alone is a stimulus to us We will fight till we disappear, and fight 
“on wholly new lines The only concession we have hitherto made or 
“mtend to make ıs this ın deference to European opinion, which 
“especially n England, France and Italy has taken up our cause and 
“may yet induce the Governments of those countries to intervene on 
“our behalf—not for political objects, but to make life possible—we 
“have put off the threat often made, but not yet carned out, to pay 
“back the Turk in his own com We have never killed unarmed men, 
“never even shot or hanged soldiers and officers whom we took 
“prisoners, never harmed Mussulman villages We shall contmue this 
“policy of self-restraınt some time longer in order to give our 
“European friends an opportumty of helping us But if we are 
“abandoned to our fate by them as we have been by Russia and 
“Austria, we will meet cruelty with cruelty and strike wild terror into 
“the hearts of our enemies Meanwhile remember that we are men 
“and women like your own people, who want only permission to lve, 
“to work, to bring up our families, to make our country prosperous” 


THE REFUGEES. 


Unless England, France and Italy interest themselves and take 
efficacious measures to modify the lot of this unhappy people, that 
threat will surely be carried out. From what I know of the 
Macedonians I am disposed to beheve that they mean ıt and will 
also find the means of making ıt good One must be superhuman to 
be able to look upon the hungering victims of Turkish bestiality who 
now inundate Bulgaria without wishing to see every vestige of 
Ottoman misrule swept out of existence I witnessed myself some of 
those scenes of misery, and I was heartily glad to escape from them 
again They can only be likened to a mghtmare of the soul which 
makes one wish for instant annihilation è 

, One lovely evening a few days ago, I went out to the hills around 
the R¥la Monastery to meet a crowd of refugees who, having escaped 
from Belitsa, Preska and other ruined villages, were said to be 
journeying towards the cloister for shelter and food The aspect of 
the persons composing the vanguard of the fugitives contrasted 
impressively with the peaceful landscape which, from Kotsherinovo to 
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Ryla Monastery, is picturesque enough to be taken for a district in 
Switzerland Mcuntain rose above mountam, their snowy summits ' 
suffused with the deep red of the gorgeous sunset Down the hill, 
which I was slowly ascending, the rapid stream wound its mazy way 
around rocks anc stones overhung with willows, beeches ande hazels, 
till in the town of Ryla ıt flowed swiftly through the middle of the 
street. The path was shaded with pmes and poplars, and from the 
chimneys of the straggling houses silver wreaths of smoke mounted 
in the calm air, which was bitingly cold. 

At a pomt where the headlong stream parts with the winding road 
and an old Turkish blockhouse 1s still standing, an enormous crowd 
of refugees came down from the mountain that separated us from 
Turkish territory The spectacle they presented was novel, and, if one 
could have forgotten its origin and its tragic import, might have been 
termed picturesque Nearly seven hundred women and children, the 
forerunners of three times as many more, with a sprinkling of old 
men, all attired in quaint but tattered costumes and carrying with 
them the little they had saved of their substance, moved along silent 
and sorrowful, as those ancient peoples may have done whom the 
Babylomans forcibly transplanted from their native home Their lips 
were silent, but their looks and appearance told a gruesome story. 
Physical suffermg and mental terror had made the young prematurely 
old, the strong feeble, the healthy crippled, and the children pre- 
cocious These Christian women and men seemed to lack fear and 
to be devoid of hope, and to be patiently awaiting the next stroke of 
mexorable Fate. Is their resignation the result of a dim consciousness 
that, after all, justice was being roughly done, and that the balance of 
criminality was really on their side? 

I have sometimes seen the population of a large Russian village 
suddenly robbed of house and home by the flames of a consuming 
fire, the women and children screaming and gesticulating, and even 
the men loudly lamenting their fate, but the sight was unimpressive 
compared with this The stern fortitude and the utter silence which 
betoken familanty with danger and contempt of death, and the 
dignified self-restraint of all classes despite their present wants and 
their past hardships, affected the onlooker far more than any cries 
or prayers could have done And those unwonted qualities marked no 
one section, but characterised young and old, one and all “When did 
“you eat last?” I asked one strapping young woman who carried a 
child of three on hér back and held a boy of six by the hand “The 
“day before yesterday,” she answered quite simply “And you?” I 
inquired of 2 wrinkled and toothless old woman who may have seen 
three generations of her descendants “Two days ago,” was the 
reply But none of them now asked for food or drink, none made 
undue haste ta reach the hospitable monastery still some half-hour’s 
march distant, where they hoped for food and lodgmg 
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It was impossible to look upon these friendless but self-respecting 
outcasts who had been hiding in the forests, sleeping in the open aur 
with the thermometer down at 34, fasting for days, marching by 
night and running the gauntlet of the Turkish posts, without feeling 
respecte and admiration for the race which they represented They 
were people of strong will, considerable but undeveloped intelligence 
and splendid physique There were lovely httle children there with 
soft blue eyes and flaxen hair trudging wearily along without shoes 
or socks over a road which was tearing my boots into strips, there 
were handsome boys and girls with jet black hair, brown or black eyes 
and almost swarthy skin, lagging behind with hollow cheek and 
haggard and jaded looks Old women with the stamp of terrible 
suffering in their faces hobbled painfully along, some of them bearing 
the remnants of their possessions in bundles on their backs, others 
carrying one or two grandchildren strapped on to their bent bodies 
There were many handsome maidens, whose comeliness was almost 
blotted out by hardships greater than a West European male could 
have undergone and lıved, and there were many plain lasses cariying 
bundles of clothing or household chattels, or a pail of curds in ther 
hands and babes ın baskets or in bags hung from their shoulders The 
uniform sadness of these pictures was sometimes intensified by con- 
trast thus the harrowed look of many a worn-out young mother, often 
a widow, for whom the faint joys of hfe had vanished for ever, was 
rendered more piteous still by the wondering eyes of her pretty little 
child, whose back was turned to hers, and whose tiny feet hung out 
of the sack, 1ts gaze turned upon the scene of desolation around The 
new generation and the old were gathered together, homeless and 
hopeless, exiles and beggars It was even more sickening still to 
note the tottering steps and the sallow, writhing features of the women 
who were about to become mothers, and yet had had to face the 
dangers and undergo the privations of that long and terrible flight 
Other females there were, and they were among the most comely, who 
slunk back at the approach of the stranger as might a criminal before 
an mexorable judge when I was about to question one of these I 
was informed that she and some of her companions had saved their 
lives only after having been subjected to nameless outrages Hence 
they shunned all questions which would have disclosed their shame 
Old men, too, there were, doubled up and blear-eyed—veterans who 
had been ın the flower of their age when the whole Balkan Penmsula 
was still Turkish , a few were men of superb figure and massive build, 
whqse frames had been shattered by age, musery and physical 
suffering, their gaunt arms hanging hke dead bone within its shrivelled 
skin , the cheeks of others were coloured with the flush of a consuming 
fire, but their eyes were still intelligent and mild Lastly, there were 
a few youths who had been wounded by stray Turkish bullets or 
crippled by imprisonment and torture ın no:isome dungeons 
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This multitude might have been a phantom army of the down- 
trodden risen from their graves to bear witness against their oppressor, 
so silent were the individuals who composed ıt Indeed, the only 
signs of reality one could hear or see were the occasional wailing of 
infants, the pattermg of many footsteps on the stony road, ayd the 
clouds of dust that enveloped them Their clothes had been many 
- coloured, becoming and picturesque, but were now in many cases made 
mostly of rags and air Some of the old men’s eyes were moist with 
tears A few of the young girls’ faces were wrenched with suffering , 
but, however irreparable their losses, however intense their pain, they 
bore their lot bravely Resignation, or rather fortitude, was the first 
characteristic which struck me in that motley crowd No murmurs, 
no servile prayers, no wishes were uttered by any of that much- 
suffering band “Heaven be praised, we can breathe freely at last,” 
exclaimed a comely matron, whose mien and gait bespoke a person of 
some importance in her own country “Have you suffered much?” I 
asked, expecting to hear that her lot was less desperate than that of 
the average of her companions “Yes, very much,” she answered 
“We were well off before the troubles, we had sheep and land, and 
“a good house, one of the best houses in the district, and now every- 
“thing we had is gone The house ıs burned down, the cattle seized, 
“the harvest carried off, my husband fighting the Turks, unless he 1s 
“killed or wounded, and myself and my children are outcasts We 
“have nothing” “What reasons have you to be glad to come here, 
“then?” was my next question “Because here I have at least peace 
“Every night we lay down to rest, for a long time past, we trembled 
“with terror at the thought of what might befall us before mornmg 
“And that agony of dread was greater even than what we have gone 
“through on the way Now, at least, we can sleep without fear” 
Her frame of mind was characteristic Another woman, about to 
become a mother, having seen us dive up from the village of Dubnaitsa, 
approached, and asked whether we knew anything of a man there who 
was wounded in two places, and whose life was in danger? We 
answered that we had seen and spoken to him, and to the doctqr, too, 
who was treating him “Is he still ahve?” “Yes, he ıs still living, 
“but not cured!” “Wal he hive, will his arm be amputated?” “The 
“doctor is sure that he will recover, and hopes no operation will be 
“needed” “Heaven be praised that we shall not be alone in tne 
“world, my children and myself God bless you, sir, for the good 
“tidings!” She, téo, was hungry, weary, emaciated She had 
tramped for over three days, had slept on the bare ground, exposed, to 
the bitter night air of the snow-tipped hills, but she made no com- 
plait, proffered no request Indeed, not one member of that ragged 
host asked us for alms or bread Whatever might befall them they 
would bear ıt Among all the Christian peoples of the Turkish 
Empire, whom I have seen under similar conditions, I met with none 
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in whom the sentiment of human dignity was so fully developed 
They were devoid of fear, and having seen death m many hideous 
shapes, seemed to have lost all dread of ıt, even ın the horrible form of 
hunger. Their kindred had fallen in skirmishes with the Turks, or 
been tortured out of life in loathsome prisons, during the past three 
days several of thear children had succumbed to cold and hunger on 
the mountains, but they bore their sorrows m silence Among those 
who were now mounting slowly up the hill towards the hospitable 
cloister of the Ryla monks many were scarcely able to drag them- 
selves along The faces of several were wan with the shadow of 
death, and even the physician’s aid, which was at once called in, but 
was not available for some days, proved powerless to prolong hfe 
I saw one very pretty child, whose naked legs and feet were scarred 
and bleeding, but who marched by with the rest, while two of its 
playfellows, children of six or seven, were astride on the bare back of 
a pony, sitting like baby centaurs 

The evening was bitterly cold, and many of the infants were made- 
quately clad, but even they seemed instinctively to feel the necessity 
of resignation, and their little bnght eyes watched their elders, m 
doubt whether to smile or weep Taken all in all, under these trying 
conditions, they gave one the impression of a healthy race, sound at 
core, and endowed with admurable qualities of intelligence and will, 
by far the most gifted people of the Balkan Peninsula The bulk of 
them had eaten nothing for two or three days, and had with difficulty 
escaped the bullets and the steel of the wild hordes in the fertile 
country which they had left, ıt may be, for ever But their bodies 
alone bore the stamp of suffermg their resignation, which was almost 
serene, had undergone no change 

Having conversed with the priest who accompanied the band, and 
with a number of women and old’ men, I drove up to the hospitable 
old monastery, while the refugees trudged on in silence, weary and 
hungry, but uncomplaming As I entered the gates of the historic 
cloister the echo of the convent bells resounded from hill to hill, and 
the abbot, accompamied by his monks, came out to bid us welcome 
Half an hour after our arrival came the long procession of women 
and children, about 700 ın number, who were sheltered in large rooms 
adjomıng those occupied by the soldiers, who protect the monks in 
that exposed border region. The resources of the monastery were 
sorely taxed by this inroad of unexpected visitors, but the monks, who 
during the past twelve months have skeltered dnd fed over 10,000 
helpless outcasts of Macedonia, shared their bread with these latest 
victims of Turkish misrule. I watched the poor people as they came 
in, and were shown to their quarters for the mght—the first night they 
had passed under a roof since their own homes had been reduced to 
ashes Bread was the only nourishment that could be offered to 
the multitude on their arrival, and great chunks were cut off the big 
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black loaves and distributed among the hungry people, who went out 
one by one into the court of the cloister and drew water from the 
pump For the sick fish or fowl was provided, and some milk for the 
infants, but there were no medicaments and no physicians at hand On 
the following morning the refugees were fed in the courtyard at long 
tables, each one receiving an allowance of bread, a bowl of hot meat- 
soup called “tshozba” thickened with rice, bits of mutton, fowl, onions 
and potatoes This was their only meal for the whole day, and it is 
worthy of note that, despite their ravenous hunger, these sorely-tried 
people walked up quietly and orderly to the table, took their places 
without undue haste, each one patiently awaiting his turn, ate slowly 
what was set before them, drank water from the convent pump, and 
then, having uttezed a short piayer of thanksgiving, retired Twenty- 
four hours must elapse before they could again still ther hunger, and 
meanwhile a courier came to the monastery with the alarming news 
that 1,500 others who had also been driven out by Turkish cruelty 
were coming down the hill and making for the cloister, where they 
hoped to find food and shelter But the resources of Ryla were 
madequate to meet this fresh demand. The monastic establishment 
had not even bread and salt enough to satisfy the needs of such a 
multitude The abbot therefore hurnedly despatched a messenger to 
Ryla village, distant a couple of hours from there, to purchase bread 
and meat, which he sent to the refugees, together with a request that 
they would change their route and make for the village of Samakoff 
But this help, great though the saczifices were which it imposed 
upon the monks who made it, was but as a drop of water in an ocean 
of fire. And scores of poor people must have perished miserably had it 
not been for the timely assistance afforded by a beneficent American 
lady, Madame Bakhmetieff, the wife of the Russian diplomatic agent 
m Sophia W:thout losing a ‘moment this philanthropic lady 
despatched 20,000 francs and a sister of charity to relieve’ the needs 
of the mnocent outcasts, and my travelling companion, Mr Charles 
Crane, of Chicago, likewise offered a considerable contribution for 
the same purpose. When we were leavmg the monastery, a couple of 
days later, over 600 refugees lined the avenue in front of the ‘portals, 
and, after a short and impressive discourse, pronounced with 
impassioned and burning words by a Macedonian youth, who was 
wounded by the Turks, almost every member of the band insisted 
on shaking hands with us The morning breeze piped with saddening 
strains through the ¢ufts of fading trees on the banks of the headlong 
stream, as the ill-starred people, their souls sick with pain of what 
had been and would be, and their hearts devoid of human hope, tufned 
back to the peaceful cloister, to the only possession still left to them, 


the consolation of religion. 
E J DILLON 


SOME RECENT BOOKS, 


LTHOUGH the two volumes of “The Correspondence of 
A Wilham I and Bismarck,” recently published by Mr, Wilham 
Heinemann, contain httle that will be new to the student of Continental 
affairs during the latter half of the last century, they throw a very 
interesting light on the relations which existed between the Emperor 
and his Minister, and the part each played ın their jomt work of 
Empire-makng The interest would doubtless have been greater but 
for the fact that the correspondence 1s confined to letters selected by 
Bismarck himself, and carefully arranged by him for posthumous 
publication Needless to Say, there are many gaps and reservations 
Again and again we find a letter which calls for others not given, 
and turning to such an important crisis as the Franco-Prussian War, 
if we except a letter dated from Donchery, September 2, 1870, 
describing Bismarck’s meeting with the Emperor Napoleon III after 
the battle of Sedan, there 1s practscally nothing that adds to our 
knowledge of the inner history of events. In the first volume we have 
the correspondence between Wiliam and Bismarck, ranging from 
September 12, 1852, to December 23, 1887, within three months of the 
Emperor’s death; ın the second, a selection of letters exchanged 
between ° Bismarck and other political personages This supple- 
mentary correspondence opens with a letter from Bismarck to Albert 
von Bulow ın 1848, and closes with a telegram from Count Radohnsk, 
Court Chamberlain, on March 11, 1888, mforming Bismarck that the 
Emperor Frederick would receive the Ministers in the train, on his 
way to Berlin—a tantalising but prudent moment to drop the curtam! 

The first of these volumes emphasises the fact, as ıt is obviously 
intended to do, that Bismarck was the real founder of the German 
Empire, and, until the Emperor’s death, its virtual ruler ,` but ıt also 
gives the reader the impression that the Emperor was not such a 
passive tool in the hands of his Minister as some have imagined 
There are letters here that show us the Emperor as a sagacious states- 


, 
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man, with a clear view from the first—perhaps before Bismarck himselt 
—of the possibihties of a United Germany, and of the means by 
which it might be brought about, though lacking the audacity and the 
supreme executive power necessary for its realisation Some writers 
have pictured the Emperor ın a state of abject fnght and supplication 
whenever Bismarck hinted at resignation, as he frequently did, either 
from pettishness or for diplomatic reasons of his own. This corre- 
spondence gives a far more favourable view of the Emperor’s character, 
of his firmness and his devotion to duty Dependent on his Mumuster 
he certainly was, but ıt may be questioned whether it was a humiliating 
dependence He had the sagacity to perceive that Bismarck was the 
one man capable of uniting the German people and establishing the 
national affairs on a sound working basis, and he gave him a free hand, 
generously acknowledging his services and only anxious to keep him 
to the work Some monarchs would have preferred to rule over a 
smaller kingdom with a less dominant minister In a letter dated 
February 26, 1369, when Bismarck was speaking of retirement, King 
Wiliam wrote — 


You feel weary, exhausted, a longing for rest steals over you I 
understand all that perfectly well, for I feel the same ,—but can I, 
or may I, for that reason, think of laying down my office? Just as 
it as umpossible for me to do that, so ıt 1s umpossible for you! You 
do not belong only to yourself, your existence ıs too closely bound 
up with the history of Prussia, of Germany, and of Europe, for you 
to withdraw from a scene of action which you have helped to create 


And in another letter — 


How can you possibly imagine that I could ever think of acceding 
to your udea! Jt 1s my greatest happiness to live with you, and to 
thoroughly agree with: you', How can you be so hypochondriac as 
to allow one small d:fference to mislead you into taking the extreme 
step! You wrote to me from Varzin at the time of the difference of 
making up the deficit, that you were indeed of another opimion than 
I, but that when you entered on your post you regarded it as your 
duty when you had, as in duty bound, expressed your opinjon, always 
to confo-m to my decisions Waat, then, has now so utterly changed 
the opinions you so nobly expressed three months ago? I repeat that 
there ıs but one single difference, that concerning Frankfort-on-the- 
Mam . Your name stands higher in Prussian history than that 
of any other Prussian statesman And I am to let that man go? 
Never Qwiet and prayer will adjust everything 


Your most fazthful friend, W 


e 
There 1s an interesting series of letters relating to the Austrian War 
of 1866 Bismarck would seem to have had some difficulty in per- 
suading the King to prepare for hostilities The King objected to the 
Prussian Note, drawn up by his Minister for presentation to Austria, 
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as “too brusque and cold,” and wished to modify it. Bismarck was 
strongly opposed to any modification, but the King had his way “The 
“few alterations I have made,” he wrote, “do not soften down the 
“sense, though they do soften the tone, car Ze ton fart la musique!” 
Among the letters of special interest to English readers may be noted 
Bismarck’s criticism of the letter Queen Victoria wrote to the Emperor 
on the subject of the “war scare” of 1875. This, however, has been 
published before In 1878, at the time of the Russo-Turkish War, 
the Emperor wrote to Bismarck “I fear that, considerg Queen 
“Victoria's desire for war, and her Jewish chief adviser, who confirms 
“her ın her desire, matters will lead to a prolongation of the war and 
“then to far greater complications for Europe.” On receiving the 
news of the fall of Khartoum in February, 1885, he expressed the 
opinion that “ had England used for Suakin, Berber, and Khartoum 
“the millions expended on the Nile Expedition, she would have been 
“in Khartoum three months ago” In the final letter of this volume 
we have a premonition of the bitter jealousies and intrigues that were 
to follow on the Emperor’s death Bismarck had proposed to induct 
Prince Willam, the present Emperor, “more and more into State 
“business” in view of the condition of the Crown Prince Frederick’s 
health The Emperor rephes that the arrangements made on this 
advice have “considerably irritated the Crown Prince, who regards ıt 
“as a sign that he ıs being replaced in Berlin,” and he discusses how 
this initiation can best be accomplished without hurting the feelings of 
the Crown Prince 

The second volume gives some interesting sidelights on the Crown 
Prince Frederick’s attitude towards the Bismarckian policy, both in 
letters to Bismarck from the Prince himself, and in communications 
from Bismarck’s other correspondents As early as 1863, we find 
a letter to Bismarck from the Ober®Prasident of Pomerania, deploring 
the Prince’s relations with the Progressive party, and urging the 
necessity for contradicting the repo:t that the Prince would summon a 
democratic Ministry as soon as he came to the throne: “This 
“pernicious prejudice must be eradicated if the great dangers which 
“threatén the Fatherland are to be removed What 1s required 1s that 
“im some way or other his Royal Highness shall decisively and publicly 
“declare that he 1s in complete accord with the King’s political 
“principles” But the Prince had arrived at years of independence, 
and in the following month he wrote a vigorous protest against 
Bismarck’s Press Decree, warning his father’s Miniter in very forcible 
terms of the dangers of the Government policy; 


° I will tell you what results of your policy I foresee You will 


tamper with the constitution until ıt loses its value in the people’s 
eyes, and in this way you will incite anarchist endeavours which go 
beyond the constitution You will also be driven, whether you wish 
it or not, from one venturesome interpretation to another, untu finally 
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the naked, undisguised breach of the constitution 1s recommended. 
I regard those who lead his Majesty the King, my most gracious 
father, along such ways, as the most dangerous advisers for the 
Crown and the Fatherland 


In the margm Bismarck commented. “Youth 1s always ready with 
“words!” 

The interest of this correspondence would be greatly enhanced by 
annotation. As it 1s, the pomt of a letter ıs frequently lost ın the 
vagueness of its allusions and in the uncertamty of the reader as to the 
circumstances under which ıt was written. 


* * * * 


There ıs a good deal of Bismarckiana in the Memoirs of M. de 
Blow:tz, just publshed by Mr. Edward Arnold, but one scarcely knows 
how to regard this entertammmg book. One thing only ıs certain— 
it 13 very readable and very amusing, more amusing, perhaps, than 
its author intended. It may be that students of Continental history, 
knowing M de Blowitz only by reputation as a world-famous “special 
“correspondent” who was popularly supposed to carry half the 
diplomatic secrets of Europe in his brain, have been looking forward 
to this volume as a senous contribution to the history of the last 
half-century They will be grievously disappointed No one with the 
shghtest experience in judging historical evidence could possibly take 
these Memous seriously. They have, no doubt, a broad basis of truth, 
but the flamboyant and pseudo-romantic manner in which they are 
written, the self-importance of the writer—amounting almost to an 
obsession—and the presence of such extraordinary tissues of 
mysterious intrigue as are contained in the chapters headed respectively 
“Alva” “The Revenge of Venus,” and “ A Life Struggle,” make ıt 
impossible for the reader to discrummnate In saying this I have no 
wish to impugn the writer’s good faith When M de Blowitz protests, 
as he does on several occasions, that his sole ambition 1s “to tell the 
“truth, the whole truth,” we can accept his assurances without abating 
our criticism of the historical value of his testimony Truth has been 
defined as “facts seen through the medium of a temperament,” and 
there ıs abundant evidence ın these pages that M de Blowitz’s tem- 
perament was highly romantic Jf it be added that he “never kept a 
“diary and hardly ever took a note,” and that he dictated the bulk of 
these Memours entirely from memory many years after the events they 
record, it will be sgen that considerable allowance must be made for 
the personal equation. 

Of the seventeen chapters ın the volume, four of the most interesting 
—“How I became a Journalist,” “Alphonso XII proclaimed King of 
“Spain,” “The French Scare of 1875,” and “The Berlin Congress ”— 
were published some years ago in Harpers Monthly Magazine 
M de Blowitz’s account of how he intervened to preserve the peace 
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of Europe in 1875 has already been dealt with in this REVIEW.” The 
story of how he outwitted Bismarck at the Berlin Congress, and 
obtained the text of the Treaty for publication in The Times at the 
very hour that ıt was being signed, 1s equally exciting It 1s sigmificant, 
however, that he does not tell us from whom he obtained the text, 
and ıt has been more than hinted ın some quarters that the diplomatist 
who helped De Blowitz to outwit Bismarck was no other than Bismarck 
himself, who, for reasons of his own, desired an early publication of the 
Treaty This in spite of the story of the mysterious princess who 
figures ın the aforementioned “Revenge of Venus,” and who, we are 
assured, was specially commissioned by Bismarck to worm out of 
De Blowitz how it was done Among the remaining chapters which 
make up these somewhat desultory Memoirs may be noted “What 
“Bismarck told me,” an account of an evening spent with Bismarck 
at the time of the Berlin Congress, when the Chancellor does not 
seem to have told his guest anything of umportance that has not been 
recorded by others, “My Interview with the Sultan,” ın which De 
Blowitz gave that unhappy sovereign some friendly advice on the 
better management of his kmgdom, and “San Remo,” the tragedy 
of the Emperor Frederick M de Blowitz was at San Remo when 
the news came that the old Emperor was dead, and from the Crown 
Prince’s garden he witnessed one of the most pathetic scenes in modern 
history :— 


The drawing-room on the ground-floor was brilliantly lighted, and 
through the windows we could see everything that was going on The 
members of the household had all assembled there, and were'standing 
inacircle Theconversation was m undertones All seemed to feel 
the strangeness, the really stupefying position of this sudden elevation 
of the Prince, whose death ha already been discounted and deplored 
Suddenly the door opened and the “Emperor” appeared He had 
become handsome agaan, as ın the radiant days of his youth . 
With a firm step he walked straight to a small table m the middle of 
the drawing-room, and wrote—for the tube prevented him from 
speaking—a few lines which he signed An officer read out the paper 
aloud. It was the announcement of the death of the Emperor 
William I and of his own accession as Fredenck III The Emperor 
then walked towards the Empress made a long and reverent bow, 
paying full homage to his wife's valiant courage, and with a grave and 
tender gesture passed round her neck the mbbon of the Black Eagle 
The Empress, with tears in her eyes, threw hérself into the arms of 
Frederick III, and as they embraced they gave full vent at last to 
ther sobs, which they had so long and so heroically restrained All 
present then marched past tha new Emperor Dr Morell Mackenzie, 
who had perforned the operation, stopped somewhat longer tham the 


* See CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for July last, “ A Famous War-Scare,” by Charles 
Lowe 
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others. Frederick III. had seized his two hands, clasping them 
warmly z a small table the Emperor wrote for him a few words of 
gratitude: “I thank you for having made me hve long enough to 
“recompense the valiant courage of my wife” After this bref 
scene everybody left the drawing-room The Emperor ascended 
with the Empress to his apartments on the first-floor The hghts 
gradually went out Once more the White Villa was plunged in 
shadow and silence 


In a chapter headed “How Bismarck retired,” M de Blowitz has 
rewritten his famous interview with Count Munster, which was so 
strenuously repudiated by the Count on its publication in The Temes 
Incidentally, we are told that the Emperor sent his portrait to Bismarck 
as a parting souvenir, and that the Princess, on seeing it, exclaimed - 
“Let 1t be taken to Friedncksruhe and placed ın the stable!” But, 
apart from the amusing anecdotes of famous personages, the net out- 
come of these Memomrs ıs very httle We look im vain for fresh lights. 
If De Blowitz hed secrets, they have been buned with him, or bide 
their time in yet unpublished documents On the other hand, the 
book 1s a most diverting revelation of character. We see the famous 
Correspondent as ıt were in the flesh, big with a sense of his own 
importance, runmng in and out of the Chancelleries, peeping under 
the chairs and tables of the diplomatic parlour, and fully convinced 
that he and he alone is settling the affairs of Europe But the barren- 
ness of it all! It is the fly on the wheel—“See what a dust I am 
“making! » 

* * * * 

Mr H G Wells has climbed by the way of “scientific romance ” to 
the higher, if less exciting, levels of social philosophy, and evidences 
of the journey are discernible ın the serious work he 1s now giving us 
Brilhant and penetrating thinker as he is, there 1s a touch of fantasy 
in his philosophy, and in the remedies he suggests for the diseases of 
the body politic, that reminds the reader that Mr Wells 1s the author 
of “The Time Machine” This fantastic element ıs very noticeable 
in his latest work, “Mankind in the Making,” a series of sociological 
essays reprinted from the Fortuzghtly Review by Messrs Chapman 
and Hall The book ıs wntten ın relation to the author’s previous 
work, “ Anticipations,” and, together with that and his pamphlet, “The 
“Discovery of the Future,” is mtended to present “a general theory 
“of social development and of social and political conduct” The 
whole scheme of Mr Wells’s “New Republic” revolves round one 
central idea—éabzes The existing generation must atways 
subordinate its own interests to those of the succeeding generation 
and of generations unborn — 


The real and ultimate busmess, so far as this world goes, of every 
statesman, every social organiser, every philanthropist, every busmess 
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manager, every man who lifts his head for a moment above the mean 
pursuits of his immediate personal interests, from the gratification of 
his private desires, ıs, as the first immediate thing, to do his best for 
these new-comers, to get the very best result, so far as bis powers and 
activities can contnbute to at, from their undeveloped possibilities 
And in the next place, as a remoter, but perhaps finally more funda- 
mental duty, he has to inquire what may be done individually or 
collectively to raise the standard and quality of the average birth. 
All the great concerns of l.fe work out with a very little analysis to 
that . to establish a wider security, to destroy a standing menace, 
to open new paths and poss:bilities, ın the interest of the generations 
still to come. 


This idea, of course, 1s not new Biologists of the Weismann 
school have long accepted ıt as the principle of Natural Selection, 
which, they maintain, 1s concerned with the interests of the existing 
individuals of a species only so far as they are included ın the interests 
of the unborn majority in the future Mr Benjamin Kidd has already 
applied this biological hypothesis, which he calls the “Principle of 
“Projected Efficiency,” to the study of social hfe But there seem to 
me insurmountable difficulties in the way of applying biological 
theories of the workings of Nature to any scheme for the re-organisa- 
tion of human society The conditions are so different, the 
complexities of social hfe so conflicting Moreover, the human race 
has in the course of ages developed an ineradicable belief in the 
individuality of the soul, and this 1s, ın itself, an effectual barrier 
against the extreme forms of socialism Mr Wells’s theories involve 
Frankly, I do not believe there will ever be found im this world 
even an appreciable minority who would consent to sacrifice their 
mterests as individuals to the problematical interests of posterity It 
1s on this assumption that Mr Wells “New Republic” stands or falls 

But Mr. Wells does not confine himself to preaching this political 
gospel of “birth and re-birth”, nor does he greatly concern himself in 
filing in the outline of his ideal State, which ıs vague and nebulous 
in the extreme Indeed, he gives us no definite scheme at all, merely 
throwing out detached suggestions Tke real value of the book is in 
its obzter dicta It 1s Mr Wells’s Fors Clavigera, m which he 
discusses things in general and his own pet antipathies in particular, 
writing in a white heat of moral enthusiasm that 1s as stimulating as his 
too sweeping denunciations are provoking I cannot here deal with 
the hundred and one debatable subjects he touches, upon, and ıt 1s the 
less needful since the book has already aztracted considerable attention 
in it¢ serial form It contains many acute and valuable observations 
on the training of children, on higher education, and on political and 
social influences, but ın some of his suggestions for the re-organisation 
of society—such, for example, as the bestowal of honours and titles by 
local boards instead of by the central Government, and the substitution 
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of the jury system for the present method of polling at Parliamentary 
elections—Mr Wells seems to have strayed into that realm of fantasy 
of which he 1s the king One point of criticism will suggest itself to 
many of hisreaders the remarkable contrast between his exaggerated 
pessimism when observing his own generation and his igvincible 
optimism when he projects himself a century or so into the 
future He sees the world around him with the vision of 
a Schopenhauer, but, rejecting Schopenhauer’s logical conclusions, 
he invents a new set of social institutions that shall reform 
it ın two or three generations at most Who will administer these 
institutions? and, above all, who will inaugurate them? Clearly not 
the present generation which he has so universally condemned, But 
perhaps Mr Wells does not intend us to take his New Republic too 
seriously, regarding it merely as a convenient vehicle for his criticism 
of hfe In any case, he has given us one of the most “marrowy” 
books published within recent years 
E x * * z 

Sıttıng with Mr Rudyard Kipling’s new volume of verse—“The 
“Five Nations” (Methuen and Co }—before me, I could desire nothing 
better than to take refuge ina familiar formula “Those who like this 
“sort of book will find this the sort of book they hke” It expresses 
the truth beyond cavil, and there 1s little else I can say that will not 
brand me in the eyes of some of my best friends as something very 
like a traitor to my country For it has come to this—you must be 
touched to ecstasy by Mr Kupling’s muse, or you are a Little 
Englander, a Pzo-Boer, an anti-[mpenalist, and I know not what else 
besides Well, 1f that be the test, I must submit to being called names , 
for, much as I admire certain phases of Mr Kipling’s gemuus, the ideals 
of manhood and nationhood thåt find utterance in his verse are as 
repugnant to me as their expression 1s exacerbating This, of 
course, may be due to a defect of temperament on my part, but, feeling 
as I do, ıt would be a still greater defect of character to hide it. 

There are several beautiful poems in this volume, but their full 
enjoyment ıs impossible, jostled as they are by so much, that ıs 
essentially anti-poetical Popular acclaim has enthroned Mr Kipling 
as the Poet of the Empire, our one great national smger But zs he 
a poet? Is he not rather an anti-poet, visited at rare moments by 
inexplicable pcetic inspirations? Isolated impulses do not make a 
character, and Mt Kipling has written many things that no true poet 
could possibly have uttered Take one instance of many in the 
present volume—that amazing combination of commonplace thought 
and vulgar expression, “The Lesson” Remember the circumstances 
—a time of grave national disaster successfully met and overcome, but 
not without bitter humihation and suffermg The national poet speaks 
to his countrymen Surely a time, if ever there were one, when a nation 
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might look to its poet for noble thoughts and lofty utterance This 
was the utterance — 


Let us admit it fairly, as a business people should, 

We have had no end of a lesson it will do us no end of good 
Not on a single issue, or in one direczion or twan, 

But conclusively, comprehensively, and several times and again, 
Were all our most holy illusions knocked higher than Gilderoy’s late. 
We have had a jolly good lesson, and 1t serves us jolly well right! 


And so on for seven verses It ıs almost incredible that such 
circumstances could have brought such doggerel to the lips of the 
chosen singer of a great nation And ıs it conceivable that any English 
poet in the direct hne from Chaucer to Tennyson could have interpreted 
the home-coming soldier’s thoughts in such lines as these — 


If England was what England seems, 
An’ not the England of our dreams 
But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 
Ow quick we'd chuck ’er! But she amt! ” 


If Mr Kiphng were an ordinary writer of verse, or merely a private 
citizen, it would not greatly matter, except to himself, whether he were 
a poet or not Some of the world’s best work has been done by men 
without a grain of poetry in ther composition, and I can concetve that 
a nation of poets might come to a speedy end But when a nation 
chooses an anti-poet as the interpreter and, if he be strong enough, the 
moulder of its highest aspirations, 1t must surely be a matter of grave 
concern to every thinking member of the community 

* * * + 


= 


I fear Mrs. Juha Ward Howe ıs mistaken ın her Introduction to 
“The Love-Letters of Margaret Fuller” (Fisher Unwin) On this 
side of the Atlantic, at least, Margaret Fuller’s name can scarcely be 
regarded as “one to conjure with,” and it 1s doubtful whether, to the 
Mudie-fed reader of to-day, the name will suggest anything more 
transcendental than afternoon tea m Regent Street Emerson and 
Thoreau remain, but the “Sibyl of Transcendentalism ” 1s remembered 
only as an Emersonian satellite, and her wnitings are practically 
unknown Yet ın her day and circle she was a notable figure, 
with a magnetic personality which drew round her a band of 
enthusiastic frends, whose extravagant praise gives one the impression 
that she was greater than her work. Unfortunately for her reputation, 
her effusive estheticism and her disdain for the outside “barbarian,” 
rendered her an easy victim to hostile critics, whose gibes have done 
much ¢o obscure the genuine worth of her character It was Margaret 
Fuller who said that she “accepted the universe,” which thing bemg 
reported to Carlyle, that grim philosopher replied “I think she had 
“better” These letters were written in 1845-46 to a Mr James 
Nathan, in whom “she evidently thought that she had found a 
“spiritual counterpart” They are certainly far removed from the 
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ordinary type of “love-letters,” and, speaking frankly, seem to have 
bored their recipient, for he abruptly put an end to the friendship, 
apparently without serious heart-breaking on either side. In Margaret 
Fuller’s diary we read. “From 1st June, 1845, to Ist September, 1846, 
“a mighty change has taken place, I ween I understand more and 
“more the character of the ¢rzbes I shall write a sketch of it and turn 
“the whole to account ın a literary way, since the affections and ideal 
“hopes are so unproductive.” The followmg year she married the 
Marquis Ossol;, and only three years later, with husband and child, meta 
tragic death by shipwreck while returning from Italy to her native land 

This volume will be of interest to students of American Trans- 
cendentalism, but ıt cannot be said to possess that commanding 
literary and psychological value which alone excuses the publication 
of intimate correspondence of this kind. 

* * * * 


It will be remembered that the Abbé Lousy, a distmguished French 
Roman Catholic theologian and ex-professor, published a book last 
year entitled “L’Evangile et L’Eglise.” It was a reply to Professor 
Harnack’s “Waat is Christiamty.” Its argument was noticed at length 
in an article in this REVIEW in March last (p 385) M Losy isa 
very liberal Catholic, but he clams the right as a Catholic to treat the 
Gospels with absolute freedom as a historian, and he exercises that 
night by taking up what seems to English readers a very extreme 
destructive position But he attacks Professor Harnack as a Pro- 
estant and as drawing a sharp lne between the original Gospel as 
shown in the Synoptics and all the subsequent developments, which 
Harnack rejects, but m which the Abbé appears to find a perfectly 
legitumate development. However that may be, the Abbé’s views 
are certamly not shared by the authorities of his Church, and eight 
French Bishops condemned his book and placed it in their dossier 
The Abbé Loisy thereupon withdrew his book from circulation and 
it became very difficult to obtain copies Now, however, he has 
returned to the charge, issued a second edition, and added another 
volume, “Autour d'un petit hvre” (Alphonse Picard et fils, 82, Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris), ın which he defends his original book, its method 
and positions, and replies to his critics M Losy has the bright and 
clear style of his nation. we may add that the ideas of Harnack, 
unorthodox as they also are, commend themselves to Englishmen more 
readily than the extreme views of M Lossy, who holds, if we rightly 
_ understand um, that our Lord’s sayings about the Kingdom of God 
have little oz no reference to this world 

* * * = 


Mr Heinemann has issued the first part of a work which 1s to 
consist of very fine reproductions in photogravure of some of the great 
pictures of the world (Great Masters) The copies certainly do great 


r modern processes 
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CANADA AND THE NEW IMPERIALISM, 


N discussing the relations, existing oz proposed, between England 
and her Colomes, Englishmen are apt to take for granted that the 
people of the Colonies are Enghshmen like themselves, an error which 
probably accounts for their frequent anability to understand the 
Colonial attitude on such questions 
Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt was no doubt 
a true maxim in the days of Horace when voyager and colonist seldom 
ventured beyond the Mediterranean It 1s not altogether true, however, 
of the Englishman who has lived any length of time m Canada, and ıs 
not true at all of his children or his children’s children Burke plainly 
saw that in certain moral and intebectual qualities the people of the 
American Colonies had become differentiated, as a modern would say, 
from the parent stock A recent Amencan writer goes so far as to 
declare that the Americans of the Revolution, “ although they used the 
“same language and laws, swore the same oaths and drank the same 
“toasts 4s England, were in character and principle as far removed from 
“the majority of her people as though they belonged to another race”. 
“unconsciously, they had been wrought by climate, association and 
“environment into a distinct and different people”* Without gomg 
this length, one can confidently affirm that the natrve Canadian of 
British origin 1s a very different person, ın physical and mental outfit, 
from the average Enghshman. The descendants of the U E Loyalists 
who dled to Canada at the Revolution are, naturally, much more hke 
the present-day American, ın fact, are not to be distinguished from 
hım The native Canadian of German or Pennsylvania Dutch descent 
has httle in common with the modern Englishman, while the French 


* S C Fisher “True History of the American Revolution ” 
VOL, LXXXIV. 5I 
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Canadians, who constitute one-third of the population, have nothing 
at all* 

As might be expected, the French Canadian, having been here 300 
years, 18 a more thorough-gomg Canadian than the rest of us He 
cherishes a love for France, his flag 1s the tri-colour, his Mecca, when 
he can afford to travel, not London, but Paris and Saint Malo, never- 
theless the interests of France do not enter mto his political 
calculations , he views public questions from a strictly Canadian stand- 
point We Enghsh-speaking Canadians are so afraid of being thought 
disloyal to England, that sometimes we expose ourselves to the 
reproach of bemg disloyal to Canada It 1s not so with him 
Occasionally we may suspect him of looking at things through Papist 
spectacles, or with an eye to the well-being of his own race, but on the 
whole he 1s a robust Canadian, and, having no British sentiment 10 his 
make-up, is never tempted, as some of us are, to forsake his Canadianism 
for the worship of such strange gods as Jingo 

The différence, in regard to patriotic ideals, between an English and 
a French Canad:an is marked Whilst we sing “God Save the King” 
in a more or less perfunctory fashion, he sings the bolder anthem, “O 
“Canada, mon pays, mes amours,” with a full heart Under the 
existing Canadian constitution, he ıs loyal to England in the sense of 
not being consciously disloyal He would probably like to see France 
in possession again, but at the same time is content with Enghsh tule, 
which as a matter of fact scarcely touches tim, his domestic affairs, 
including everything relating to property and civil rights, being 
regulated by a Provincial legislature of his own making, whilst the 
Parliament at Ottawa, where he usually holds the balance of power, 
does the rest In the future, no doubt, a change ın our relations with 
England will become necessary As Napoleon, discoursing of the 
American Revolution, said to Colénel Wilks at Saint Helena, “a day 
“comes when the boy must cease to sleep with bis mother” In that 
day, good judges think, the French Canadians will vote for Canadian 
Independence If independence should not work satisfactorily, they 
would seek political union with the United States, which, if ıt gradually 
obliterated their nationality, would re-unite them with the half-million 
French Canadians already in New England, and ensure them a larger 
control of their local affairs than they now enjoy, besides giving them 


a oe population of Canada 1s composed of the followmg elements (Census 
of 1901),— 


Natives of the United Kingdom ve . 400,000 
Americans . 1 30, 000 
European Foreigners 170,000 
Canadians mostly of British origin 3 000,000 * 
French Canadians and Acadians s i, 700,000 





Total 5,400,000 





The proportion of natives of the United Kingdom to the whole popul 
diminishing, that of Americans and European foreigners increasing a a 
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the tremendous advantage of being able to sell therr products in thew 
natural market free of toll The Scotch were extremely proud of their 
separate nationality, and, ıt would seem, nothing but their desire for 
trade overcame their aversion to union with England 

At any rate, the French Canadians will never accept the programme 
of the New Imperialism, which, as they understand it, aims to uproot 
little nationalities like theirs within the Empire, and turn us all into 
uncompromising Enghshmen, which would certainly dimimish their 
autonomy and force them, natives of the New World, to fight the 
battles of the Old, as their ancestors had to do when Canada belonged 
to France Early in their history they and the Bnitish colonists of New 
England tried to arrange matters so that they could refuse to go to war 
with each other over European issues, when called on to do so by 
their respective mother countries The recollection of the dreadful 
period when the Aabztant, exhaus-ed from his labours ın the forest and 
his frequent combats with the Iroquois, was obliged to shoulder his 
musket and march to the frontier to fight the Bostoxnuzs simply 
because France and England, a thousand leagues away, had quarrelled 
anew, has been burnt into the memory of his race To suppose that 
he would voluntaiily return to that form of slavery and serve England 
whenever she saw fit to summon him against Germany, Russia, or 
France—he, who, with the key of Canada, the St Lawience River, in 
his possession, would be welcomed any day mto the neighbouring 
Republic, taken into partnership, so to say, with Rothschild, 1s, according 
to his way of thinking, as wild a dream as ever entered an Englishman's 
head 

Imperialist journals in England blame Sir Wilfrid Launer for 
refusing on behalf of Canada to contribute to the Imperial army and 
navy Sir Wilfrid knows that to do so would be to ruin his party in 
Quebec, to leave ıt probably without a single seat of the 65 which 
that Province possesses in the Dominion Parhament He knows, too, 
what 1s more to the point, that the mere discussion of the question at 
the Colonial Conference has filled Quebec with unrest, and that the 
first move towards voting Canadian money for such purposes would be 
the signal for a national or mternational gathering of French 
Canadians, of those at home and those in New England, from which 
the gravest consequences might ensue 

Sir Wilfrid 1s aware, of course, that the English-speaking Provinces 
are almost as much opposed to the New Imperialism as Quebec. Those 
Provinces undoubtedly contain persons ready to go‘any length in that 
direction, but these peisons are not numerous, and do not catry much 
weight, probably 75 per cent of the English-speaking Canadians 
throughout the country would resist any attempt to narrow the sphere 
of Canadian self-government, or to place on our backs any portion of 
the burden of Imperial armaments Sır Charles Tupper, the former 
leader of the Conservative party ın Canada, has repeatedly said so in 
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English publications and at meetings ın England, whilst Mr Borden, 
the present leadez, ın effect told the same story at the recent meeting 
of Chambers of Commerce delegates in Montreal It should be 
understood, then, that Sir Wilfrid Laurer 1s not against the New 
Imperialism because he 1s a French Canadian, but because he shares 
with English and French Canadians alike the conviction that its aims 
are foreign to the gemus of the Canadian people, and its ends such cs 
they have no desire to serve 

I venture to think, indeed, that Imperial:sts have done a good deal 
to weaken the Bntish connection by bringing forward schemes that 
involve reactionazy changes in our relations with Bntain It 1s always 
wise to let well enough alone They have forgotten apparently that the 
American Colomes were lost through the fetuity of those who insisted 
that they should pay taxes for Imperial wars It was argued with a 
show of plausibility that the Americans had profited by the Seven 
Years’ War and the downfall of France in Canada What have 
Canadians‘profited by the recent wars of England—by any war, in fact, 
which she has waged since they became a people? If it be said that 
at all events the Bntish Navy protects Canadian shipping, the answer 
is, with all respect, that ıt does not. Were Canadian shipping sunk in 
the Atlantic to-morrow, the British Navy would not be reduced by a 
single vessel Canadian shipping and Canadian ternitory are liable to 
attack only because of our connection with Britain Moreover, only 
one power 1s at hberty under the Monroe Doctnne to attack us, the 
United States self, and while Impenalsts talk postprandially of 
defending us, as they would defend Kent or Yorkshire, against our 
gigantic neighbour, they know and we know that they would not and 
could not attempt ıt It 1s well to be frank in these matters even at 
the risk of appearing rude 

Let us turn for a moment to the case of English Canada A 
navigator makes allowance for currents originating elsewhere than ın 
the sea he 1s aczually traversing Our Imperialist friends are not so 
prudent They assume, or appear to do so, not only that Canadians 
are Englishmen, and Englishmen of the music-hall or “shouting 
“varletry ” type, but that Canada ıs ın no way affected by her Amenican 
environment , that she 1s divided from the United States by some sort 
of antiseptic atmosphere through which American ideas cannot filter, 
so that her loyalty to Britain ıs as fierce as ıt was in the days of the 
U E Loyalists 

Nothing more formidable than a surveyor's line or navigable river 
divides or rathez distinguishes the two countries along a frontier 4,000 
miles long In early days British-born settlers, old soldiers usually, 
were planted on frontier farms to serve as a bulwark against the 
democratic spiritt—the “fierce spirit of liberty,” as Burke called 1t— 
already rushing ın from New England, New York, and Pennsylvania 
The Sedition Act excluded persons of doubtful loyalty, if any 
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succeeded in entering they were driven out by the Loyalists—the 
British party, as they styled themselves, the Jacobites of the New 
World as they were styled by others—who enjoyed a monopoly of the 
offices and did thew best to acquire a monopoly of the land Mean- 
while the British governors, together with the “family compact” of 
Loyalists who acted as their advisers, kept the settlers from mutating 
the “awful example of a neighbouring ration” by refusing them self- 
government, by censoring the Press, imprisoning agitators, prohibiting 
the playing of American airs, issuwng Crown land patents as bribes, and 
propagating loyalty by various other paternal methods Lyell, the 
geologist, was shocked at their vulgar-ty, at the way they cringed 
before royalty and bullied others, Sir George Trevelyan has also said 
hard things about them, and Sabine, their histonan, has to allow that 
ther conduct ın Upper Canada was disappointing Canadians of the 
present generation try to shield their memory , we say that if they hated 
the Americans, their wounds were still raw, if they were greedy for 
money and lands, they had been beggared, if they upheld and 
practised tyranny, they were sincere obscurantists and honestly 
believed in the divine right of kmgs and viceroys to bedevil human 
affars Despite all, the American spimt entered and took possession 
The insurrections in Upper and Lower Canada turned upon 
Responsible Government, one of the fundamental demands of the 
American Colones Mr Gladstone described the struggle as being, 
for Canada, artzculus aut libertatis aut servitutis Inthe end, of course, 
the people won Some of the descendants of the Loyalists strive to 
keep alive the old animosity, and warn England that she 1s estranging 
Canada by courting the friendship of the United States In another 
generation or so, these adherents of a lost cause will no longer have 
power for mischief 

Nature is healing the schism of the race by her own slow but 
efficacious methods Hundreds of families of the Umited Empire stock 
have gone back to the United States, in some instances to the very 
place of their origin Upwards of a milion natiye Canadians are now 
living in the States, the great majority as naturalised Amenicans, 
whilst American farmers, attracted by cheap land and good laws, are 
entering the Canadian North-West at the rate of 50,000 a year The 
exodus, as migration across the line ıs called, ıs a heavy drain on 
Canada, lıke an ancient conqueror, it sweeps away the flower of both 
sexes, leaving the unfittest to survive During the last 30 years we 
have spent $10,000,000 on immugration work m Europe, yet our 
population has not held its natural increase, has not, that ıs, grown as 
fast 4s the population of an old and overcrowded country like England 
The Canadian lad thmks no more of transferrmg himself to Buffalo 
or Chitago than a Scotch youth of going up to London, perhaps not 
so much On the other hand, American tourists, “drummers,” 
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lecturers, preachers, sportsmen and investors come and go in Canada 
precisely as if this were a State of the Union When we produce a 
champion athlete, a clever journalist or eloquent divine, they annex 
hım and advertise him next day as a Yankee Marrying and giving ın 
marriage 1s gomg on without the shghtest regard for the doctrines of 
the Loyalists There are said to be 200 college professors of Canadian 
bith in the United States I amr acquainted with some of them, and 
in their opmion, whatever it may be worth, Canada can best serve 
herself by becoming politically independent, and could best serve 
' England by joming the American Union, where her presence and vote 

would offset the Anglophobia latent or active in other elements 

The influence of the Canadian-Americans, to say nothing of that 
of the Americans proper, 1s visible on every side in English-Canada , 
they are constantly visiting the old home, ın many cases paying the 
interest of the mortgage on ıt The French Canadians in New 
England have taught those in Quebec that the priest has no business to 
interfere wnduly in elections, or to make war on Liberalism, that the 
Press ought to be free, and the State, not the Church, supreme within 
the sphere she defines as her own Every day the French Canadian 
papers publish columns of correspondence from the French settlements 
in the factory towns across the line, but of British affairs editors and 
readers know Lttle, and, apparently, care less I mention this not to 
sneer at the French Canadian Press, but to show those Englishmen who 
urge us to cult:vate the Imperialist spirit how difficult ıt would be for 
Mrs Partington to keep out the Atlantic 

In English Canada, our newspapers supply us with British news 
filtered through American channels, we read American books, are 
interested in American politics, frequent their waterimg-places and race- 
tracks, imitate their tartffs, play baseball and poker, live under local 
institutions fashioned after theirs*think lke them, speak like them, eat 
like them, dress ike them, when we visit England, we find ourselves 
taken for them and treated well in consequence, better than if we 
confessed ourselves Colomals Australia is a continent by herself on 
the other side of the world, and her views on Imperial and other subjects 
are apt to be, ke her fauna and flora, all her own. But we in Canada, 
lying alongside the United States from one ocean to the other, can no 
more escape American influences, which affect our’ judgment of such 
things, than a man can get away from his shadow This point is lost 
sight of by Impenialists, they pomt to Mr Seddon, of New Zealand, 
and wonder why Canadians are not like him, why we hesitate when he 
is so robustious 

Our business relations with the Amencans are as close as our social 
connections It 1s estimated that since the good times returned in 
1897, upwards of $150,000,000 of American capital has been invested 
in Canadian industries, petroleum, lumber, ‘on and steel, farm imple- 
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ments, pulp and paper, street railways, electric works, cement, gold and 
silver-lead mines, etc Formerly, England supplied all the outside 
capital we required, but the Enghsh investor was far away and capital, 
lıke electric power, loses by long-distance transmssion The American 
mvestgr m Canada 1s near by, 1s dealing with people as much hike 
himself as one pea 1s lıke another, and finds conditions to be the same 
as at home, nature bemg no respecter of pclitical frontiers Our 
Federal and Provincial debts are held in England, but New York 
finances occasionally for Canadian municipalities In British 
Columbia most of the paying mines have been developed by Americans, 
who are also getting hold of the coal and lumber In the Klondike 
they outnumber the rest of the population Since 1898, 120,000 persons 
have migrated from the United States to the Canadian North-West, 
not all native Americans, but all more or less imbued with the American 
spit It ıs probable that this class of settlers will before long 
dominate the vast region lymg between Mamtoba and the Rocky 
Mountains Some think they will ultimately carry the Territories and 
British Columbia into the United States, that Manitoba will follow, and 
Canada be reduced to her former dimensions, her western boundary 
stopping at Lake Superior The present wmter ventures to think 
differently However that may be, their influence does not make for* 
the development of Imperahst notions either nm the West or at 
Ottawa 

The railway 1s another anti-Imperial.st force. American roads run 
to the principal centres of Canada, and Canadiar. roads have connection 
with the principal centres of the United States, the former handle a 
certain amount of Canadian traffic bound from one Province to another, 
or going to or coming from Europe vz@ American ports, while the 
Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk carry immense quantities of 
American freight from State to* State—eg, irom Chicago through 
Canadian territory to Boston or Portland Those two lines are really 
no longer Canadian so much as international they have thousands of 
miles of road within the United States, and are subject to the Inter- 
State Commission at Washington as much as to the Railway Committee 
at Ottawa. 

Then there ıs the influence of commerce Years ago, the bulk of our 
trade was done with Bntain, who at great cost to herself, and with 
little advantage to us, carned on the preferential policy Mr Chamber- 
lain would revive The Canadian provinces made no headway worth 
speaking of, compared with the progress of neaghbourmg American 
communities like Ohio and Ilinois, until they obtained, for a while, 
freg trade in natural products with the United States (1854—66) Since 
1879 we have had a protective tariff and Bntish exports to us, being for 
the most part factory goods, have suffered accordingly To-day, we 
buy much more extensively from the United States, raw materials and 
half-finished products figuring large in the list, than from Britain, and 
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this notwithstanding the tar:ff preference ın favour of British wares * 
If we send the bulk of our exports to Britain it 1s because the Americans 
exclude them ficm their market for the supposed protection of the 
American farmer, though his surplus produce has, after all, to meet 
ours ın the British market The Americans are in the same frame of 
mind with respect to such matters as Englishmen, two hundred years 
ago, when they skut out the products of Scotland under the impression 
that commerce resembled gambling, the gain of one being the loss of 
the other tis rot hkely they will continue much longer to think so. 
When the Presidential election of next year 1s over, the Republicans 
will probably be forced to take notice of the demand for freer trade 
with Canada which has arisen in New England and Minnesota 

As it 1s, Canada 1s by odds the best customer the United States has 
in this hemisphere, and better than any in Europe with the exception 
of Butan and Germany If they would reduce their duties on our 
exports, we should buy still more from them For much that we send 
to England, England 1s but a second best market, with the tanff wall 
removed, we could get better results and make a quicker turn of trade 
by shipping to the States, which contains 80,000,000 of the richest and 
most extravagan: consumers in the world They have it m their 
power, in fine, to grant us a greater boon than a preference in the 
British market, end to benefit themselves to the same extent at the 
same time What, then, would happen if, England having given us a 
preference to her own loss and injury for the purpose as she imagined 
of consolidating -he Empire, they were to admit our natural products 
free, as before, on condition that we abandoned the English 
arrangement? F 

In adjusting its tarıff, the United States has never been considerate 
of the feelings of other nations, and has treated Canada ın particular as 
an outlaw Yet Americans would doubtless be angry if England taxed 
their exports whilst admitting Canadian exports free or at a lower duty, 
and if at the same time we discriminated still more sharply against them 
Mr Carnegie thnks that, by way of retahating, President Roosevelt 
would prevent us from using American seaports m winter when the 
St Lawrence ıs frozen. He forgets that in the Inter-Colomal Railway 
we have a roundabout all-Canadian route to Canadian ports lke 


* In the last fiscal year (1902 —3) Canadian imports for consumption from the two 
countries were as follows — 


From the United States $138,000,000 

From Great Britain 59,000,000 
In the same period dur exports of domestic products were — 

To the United States $68,000,000 

To Great Britain 125,000,000 


e 

t When the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 was talked of at 
Washington the Privy Council of the United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
sent an appeal to the British Government, 12 which it said —“ It would be 
impossible to express ın figures, with any approach to accuracy, the extent to which 
the facilities of commercial intercourse cieated by the Reciprocity Treaty have 
contributed to the wealth and prosperity” of those Provinces, “and difficult to 
exaggelate the importance which the people of Canada attach to the continued 
enjoyment of these facilities ” 
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Halifax, St John, Sydney, and Louisburg, that are open the year 
round, and shall soon have a more direct route, the Dominion Govern- 
ment having provided for the extension of the proposed Grand Trunk 
Pacific railway from Quebec to Moncton A boycott on the Amenican 
seaboard might inconvenience us, but would positively injure New 
York, Boston and Portland The Washington authorities would be 
more likely, I suspect, to stop the transport in bond of American traffic 
over Canadian railways, ın the belief that the loss of so much revenue 
from through freight would compel the Canadian hnes to increase their 
local rates, reducing by just so much the selling value of Canadian 
products Whatever form American dissatisfaction might take, it 1s clear 
that the relations between England and the, United States on the one 
hand, and between Canada and the United States on the other, would 
not be improved And we Canadians aze only too well aware that if 
serious friction did arise, England, with world-wide interests to protect 
and several Old World enemies to reckon with, would be obliged, as on 
past occasions, to leave us in the lurch Peace with the United States 
1s necessary now more than ever to her well-bemg, besides being 
most desirable in the interests of mankind We could not blame her, 
therefore, for deserting us if trouble arose from such a change in her 
fiscal policy , but without doubt our loyalty to her would be weakened, 
while our faith in the New Imperialism would utterly disappear 
Such is the situation which, in dealing with Canada, Impenalists have 
to consider They are asking England to depart from a policy under 
which she has prospered greatly, and adopt another, which, from the 
nature of the case, would militate against her foreign trade alike by 
taxing foreign products—ze, by dimimishing imports from foreign 
countries, which are paid for with exports, and by increasing the cost 
of her food and raw material, on the chance that ıt may enable her to 
augment the lesser trade with the Colonies, notwithstanding that the 
bulk of Canada’s trade mght at any moment be captured by the 
United States, sumply by relaxing the Dingley tanff One of the 
fundamental mistakes they make 1s ın assuming that, given a preference 
in Britam, the Colonies would be glad to make large concessions to 
the British manufactuter I am certain that Canada, for one, would 
not When the preferential system was in force before, the cry was 
that we Canadians were mere delvers and grubbers of raw matenal for 
the British artisan , whereas our neighbours, with their protective tanff, 
were establishing factories of thew own, and becoming a powerful 
nation ın consequence There were few factories in Canada then, 
none of the tariff-born, tariff-bred, tariff-fed sort, and, as I say, the 
objettion was that the preferential policy, by letting ın British goods 
at a low rate of duty, kept us from having any To-day we have some 
thousands of factories, great and small, which, the owners declare, have 
not sufficient protection as it 1s against British goods, because the 
present Government admits such goods at rates 3 34% per cent. below 
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those levied on similar wares coming from foreign countries* Let 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier propose a more substantial preference for British 
exports, and the cry will at once be raised that Canadian interests are 
being sacrificed , that we are being thrown back to the pastoral stage 
of existence for the benefit of Manchester and Birmingham, that our 
fist duty 1s not to Englishmen 3,000 miles away, but to the Canadians 
who are being driven across the line because of the demolition of 
Canadian induszries, and so on I do not believe that Sir Wilfrid— 
the Conservative or Opposition Party are in the hands of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association—would venture to face such a clamour, or, 
if he did, that he could do so successfully 

In England the food of the people would be struck by Protection , 
the evil effects, that 1s to say, would be felt at once, and the cause 
condemned out of hand Itisnotsohere We have a superabundance 
of cheap food, and, at worst, Protection only increases the cost of factory 
goods and taints our politics For this ıt compensates us after a fashion 
by calling anto existence a host of industries, which, though doomed toa 
never-ending irfancy that calls for steady coddling, nevertheless lend 
an air of activity and progress to our surroundings Then our 
protectionist brethren assert that all the natural growth and develop- 
ment ın a young country like this ıs due to the talismanic virtues 
of their fetich , and ın the end most of us, from sheer mndolence, get to 
believe with them that to attack Protection ıs much the same thing as 
attacking the life of the country I mention this to show that it 1s 
more difficult to argue against Protection in Canada, or the United 
States, than to argue against ıt in England, and to emphasise the fact 
that any attempt to promote trade with Britain which placed or appeared 
to place Canadian industries ın the shghtest jeopardy would be met by 
an appeal to Canadian national sentiment, nativism, selfishness—call- 
it what you please-—that might résult ın something more serious than 
the defeat of the Liberal Party 

Let us imagine, however, that the Canadian manufacturer was ready 
to sacrifice himself for the greater glory of the Empire, the next step 
would be for Britain to name the Canadian articles that should receive 
preferential treatment Depend on ıt, she would not be allowed a free 
choice , Canada would have a voice or know the reason why Wheat 
alone would not satisfy us The North-West is the only part of 
Canada which grows wheat for export in any considerable quantity, 
and its population is but an eighth of the whole Ontano, the chief manu- 
facturing Province the Province, therefore, that would be hit hardest by ° 
a further reduction of duties in favour of Britain, would demand a prefer- 
ence for staple exports lıke cattle and beef, bacon and meats,” eggs, 

* Before the preference was put in force, the duties on certain lines; of British 
goods were increased in order to prevent too keen a competition between them and 
lke Canadian goods Existing preference rates afford a protection ranging from 18 to 
55% to the Canadian manufacturer, who, of course, enjoys in addition the natural 


prorechon afforded by the ocean rates, etc, which the Bntish manufacturer has 
o pay 


\ 
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peas, frut, hay, cheese and butter, pne lumber, etc , Quebec would 
demand one for spruce, potatoes, sheep and lambs, British Columbia 
for canned salmon and lead, the Mar.time Provinces for deals, cod, 
coal andiron No doubt the other Colonies would push their claims 
in the.same vigorous fashion, Australia askıng a preference for wool 
and wine, the West Indies for sugar, Ceylon Zor tea, Newfoundland 
for herring, together with bounties on cod to enable her to compete 
with the bounty-fed cod of the Miquelon It 1s not too much to say 
that the British consumer would have his hands full, especially as the 
self-governing Colonies would be sure to back ther demands with 
threats to secede from the Empre if he refused to imitate the example 
of the fabled pelican that fed 1ts young upon its own entrails 

Then would come the task of making preferential arrangements 
between the Colonies themselves Our trade with Australia and South 
Africa together ıs nothing like so great as our trade with the single 
American city of Buffalo, and no arrangement we could possibly devise 
would add much toit Seventy years ago, when the Empire was 
supposed to be welded into “one harmonious whole” by the preference 
system then ın vogue, American fish and lumber were excluded from 
the British West Indies m order to give Canadians a monopoly of the 
trade The West Indians declared that we fleeced them, we retorted 
that we were fleeced through having to buy their sugar at a fancy 
price when Brazil and Cuba were offering a cheaper article, and there 
was nothing but bad blood between us and them At last they took 
the matter into their own hands, and in defiance of Downing Street 
opened their markets to American competition 

It ıs said these troubles could be avoided by giving the Colonies 
representation at Westminster That is an old panacea, but no one 
has yet hit on the nght formula for giving effect toit George Grenville 
and Pownall argued that because*Wales, Chester and Durham were 
given representation in the British Parliament by special legislation, 
there would be no difficulty in providing such representation for the 
American Colonies Burke declared ın one of his famous propositions 
that “from the distance of the said Colonies, and from other circum- 
“stances, no method hath hitherto been devised for securing a 
“representation in Parliament for the said Colonies” He would go 
no further on paper, he said, but “in my private judgment an useful 
“representation ıs impossible” Opposuıt natura—he could not 
“remove the eternal barriers of the creation,” the “great flood” of the 
Atlantic , he could not see his way to that, “and those who have been 
“more confident have not been more successful” Samuel Adams puts 
1t that “the Colonies cannot be fully and equally represented, and, 1f not 
“equally, then in effect not at all” The pioblem was msoluble then 
and is insoluble yet The Canadian Parhament ıs elected on the 
principle of representation by population, so, of course, 1s Congress , 
we on this continent cannot conceive how any other rule could be got 
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to work equitably. Yet if we applied ıt to representation at West- 
minster, one of the two things would happen—either the Colonies, with 
their eleven milton whites, would be over-ruled by the greater 
representation from the United Kingdom, or, if the time came when 
their habitants outnumbered those of the United Kingdom, tanff 
issues as well as issues of peace and war would be dictated to England 
and the Empire at large by the Colonial representatives It would be 
a singular sight to see the Mother Country accepting its legislation 
from the Colonies—an inversion of parts akin to that which took place 
on the licensed holiday of Athenian slaves—and one may reasonably 
doubt whether the British people would relish ıt on top of a fiscal policy 
designed to increase the cost of their food for the benefit of the 
Colomal producez. 

Our Imperialist friends have sentimental visions on this branch of 
the subject, and quote Tennyson and Mr Kipling But we crave 
facts, we beg them to produce, if they can, a workable scheme of 
Colonial representation clad in the soberest prose To speak plainly, 
there appears to be a considerable difference between our mental habits 
and theirs Our stern contest with the forces of nature and the vicissi- 
tudes of pioneer life has taught us to accept the warning in Butler’s 
sermon —“Things and actions are what they are, and the 
“consequences will be what they will be, why then should we desire to 
“be deceived?” , whereas, 1f I may say so, they seem to lose their hold 
of the realities and to be always discussing make-believe and building 
castles in the air z 

The whole theory of the New Imperialism rests on the flimsiest sort 
of underpinning In the first place, the notion of a federated Empire, 
of a permanent union between the Mother Country and the Colonies, 
1s based on the unsafe doctrine of “once a Colony always a Colony”, 
on the supposition that Canada, for instance, 1s never to enter upon full 
national life, but ıs to remain, what she ıs now, an imperfectly- 
developed orgarism Disraeli, the father of modern Imperialism, 
used to pretend in public to believe this, but he wrote°Lord Malmes: 
bury a note one day when we were worrying him about the North 
Atlantic Fishery Question, in which he said —“These wretched 
“Colonies will all be independent, too, ın a few years, and are a mill- 
“stone about our necks” No one can read the brief annals of Canada 
or observe how we have been casting off, one by one, the regulation 
swaddling bands of a British Colony, without coming to the same 
conclusion Yet these gentlemen fancy they can interrupt the 
processes whereby the boy grows into aman The boy ıs to remain 
a page dedicated to the service of his master, 1s never to become his 
own master or serve himself and his native land with undivided 
loyalty As Burke said of a constitution-monger of his day —“It 
“costs them nothing to fight with nature, and to conquer the order of 
“Providence ” 
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They have an idea, too, that by distributing titles—the K CM G 
invented originally for the people of the Ionian Islands—they can plant 
an aristocracy here that will overawe the rough, raw and democratic 
Canadian farmer and lead him, lke a little child, to the altar of Jingo 
In the debate on the Quebec Act, Fox warned Englishmen that ıt 
would scarcely be advisable to ıntıoduce in the New World ribands 
which had somewhat lost their lustre in the Old, and Emerson has 
told us that such thmgs belong to: the age of ochre and tattooing 
Canadians do not feel at all proud when they see ther kmghts 
masquerading in the Windsor uniform by the side of plam Mr Roose- 
velt or plain John Hay, it jars our self-respect to think that the 
Sovereign, or rather the Colonial Office, which 1s the real fountain 
of honour, rates our intelligence so low And when we reflect on the 
career of sdme of the Canadian politicians knighted in times past—I 
say nothing of living kmghts—we are reminded of the old lines — 

L’histoire dit qu’autrefois 

On pendait les voleurs la croix , . 
Aujourd hu: les temps sont meilleurs, 

On pend les croix à des voleurs. 

Imperialists imagine also that, her political development having been 
arrested by artificial restrictions, Canada will part with her hard-won 
right of self-government, and, in consideration of a trade preference, 
allow England, as before, to adjust her tariff in the interest of the 
British manufacturer This accomplished, she will be in the right 
frame of mind to share responsibilities which she did not incur and 
which were not incurred in her behalf, to saddle herself with taxes 
to be spent by Englishmen in Imperial wars, and even to send her 
young men to fight side by side with the professional soldiers of 
Britain, who, British experts declare, are lacking ın intelligence, under 
the direction of British generals an War Secretaries of whom the less 
said the bet er And we are to pursue this oversea career, whilst our 
neighbours to the south are draming us of our over-taxed native 
population and attiacting foreign labour end capital which otherwise 
might have come our way, not for any good to ourselves, but in order 
to defend and extend an Empire which, outside the British Islands, 1s 
as much an abstraction, a mere name, to the Canadian people as the 
Roman Empire or the planet Mars Cadillac proposed to marry 
French soldiers to the Huron and Iroquois women, and to employ the 
mongrel offspring in the service of France That project was a good 
deal more promising than the Federation schemes presented for our 
appioval, ıt would have had the advantage, at any rate, of providing 
more tractable raw material 
~ Imperialists sometimes allow that ıt would be to England’s interest 
to live on terms of friendship with the United States, at other times, 
as when discussing this plan for transforming Canada into a military 
outpost of the Empire, they ignore the United States Forty years 
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ago the Americans ordered Napoleon and the piratical Second Empire 
out of Mexico, and they would soon tire of our company on this 
continent 1f we were to set up in busiess as the Hessians of the 20th 
century As things are, we tax England’s patience by our squabbles 
over boundaries, cod, and seals, and by the peremptory manner in which 
we call on her to take her life ın her hands in our behalf Manzifestly,' 
if we were a regularly constituted part of the Impenal fighting machine, 
paying an annual contribution of men and money, she would have to 
fight the United States whenever we felt that she ought to, or the 
federation of the Empire would go to pieces 

These are matters, however, which chiefly concern Englishmen. The 
thing that concerns us Canadians 1s that we are satisfied with the 
existing connection with Bntain, but are not gomg to permit 
the new Imperalists to degrade us, to take away any 
portion of our self-government—not even the nght to do wrong to 
ourselves, and certainly we are not at this day going to break with 
the faith and traditions of the New World so far as to serve as 
mercenaries in the Old Our ambition, indeed, lies in quite another 
direction We hope to grow ın wisdom and stature and in favour with 
God and man, so that when the time comes for us to proclaim our 
independence, we may start ın the path of industry and peace, and 
continue therem to our own advantage and the honour of the Anglo- 
Saxon name 


E FARRER 
Ottawa, Canada. 


THE GROWTH OF GERMAN EXPORTS. 


ROM a country which at its foundation was mainly agricultural, 

the new German Empire has in the course of years become 

what, in the German language, ıs called ecu Industrtestaat, a country 

mainly industrial Twenty-one years ago, in 1882, more people drew 

their main mcome still from agricultural pursuits than from manufactur- 

ing industry and commerce put together According to the trade 
census of that year there were occupied in— 


1 Agriculture ; 8,236,496 persons or 43 38 per cent 
2 Industiy í 6,396,465 persons or 3369 per cent 
3 Trafic and Commerce 1,570,318 persons or 827 per cent 
4 Domestic Service 397,582 persons or 210 per cent 
5 Civil, etc, Service 1,031,147 persons or 543 per cent 
6 


Nondescripts, etc 1,354,486 persons or 713 per cent 


. 18,986,494 10000 per cent 


Thirteen years later—in 1895—a new trade census finds agriculturists 
in absolute figures still as numerous as before—viz, 8,292,692, but they 
are now only 3619 per cent of the whole Persons occupied in 
industry have increased to 8,281,220, those occufied ın traffic and 

, commerce to 2,338,511, those employed ın civil, etc, service to 
1,425,961 

These figures give, however, only the outward aspect of the situation 
If we take the population represented on the whole by those occupied, 
we find that 1a 1895 fewer heads belonged to agriculture than in 1882— 
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viz, 185 milions against 192 mullions ın 1882 To industry and 
commerce, on the contrary, 26 2 millions belonged ın 1895, against 20 (0) 
milhons in 1832 The people octupied in agriculture had many fewer 
family members behind them than those occupied in industry and 
commerce This was and ıs particularly the case with the wage-earners 
In absolute numbers they were in 1895 pretty evenly divided between 
agriculture and industry—viz, somewhat over 5% million m each of 
them But the wage-earners in mdustry had nearly 7 million, the 
wage-earners 1n agriculture only 3 millon family members behind them 
The percentage of marned male wage-earners in agriculture had 
between 1882 and 1895 decreased from 37 19 to 3278, ın industry 
ancreased from 4265 to 4512 Of every 100 male wage-earners there 
were 1n 1895, in industry, 45 12 married men, in agriculture only 32 78! 
And if we compare the ages of the persons occupied, we shall find that 
the ages of the greatest vigour and efficiency—viz, those from 20 to 
40 years—are much more strongly represented in industry than in 
agriculture Of every 100 people occupied ın 1895 there were— 


In Agriculture In Industry 


From 20—30 years . ©. 2124 . 2803 
From 30—40 years = à. 1624 .. 21 I4 


In every respect the balance weighs now heavier on the side of 
industry than on that of agriculture And from the yearly 
reports of those insurance associations that carry out the compulsory 
invalid, etc, msurance, we know that in the years since 1895 the number 
of wage-earners occupied ın industry has grown by nearly two millions 
Comparatively greater still is the increase of persons occupied in 
commerce and iraffic J 

All this considered, a great change, if not quite a revolution, ın the 
relation of Germany’s fofeign trade im agricultural products would 
appear only natural And a change has certainly taken place But it 
1s not quite so great as might have been expected Particularly m regard 
to cereals, the foreign trade of Germany shows, as far as the total figures 
of imports and exports are concerned, no very strikingly changed 
features True, from a wheat exporting country, which Germany was 
at the time of the foundation of the Empire (1871), she has in the 
course of time become a wheat-1mporting country But the net export 
of wheat had aleady disappeared in the early seventies, and the 
proportion of imported to home-grown wheat has remained for many 
years nearly the same— e, oscillated around the ratio 30 100, the 
growing demand being to a great extent covered by a growing yield 
per acre under plough Of rye, on the other hand, which still is the 
principal bread corn of the masses, Germany has for more,than 30 years 
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always had some net import, but even at present she still produces over 
gO per cent of her requirements by herself It ıs not very different 
with meat But it would bea mistake to conclude from this that 
Germany ıs likely to become, as ıs the German agrarian’s desire, a 
self-sufficient country 1n regard to all the food-stuffs that can be grown in 
temperate climates For the realisation of this idea could only be 
carried out by,means of a Protective Tanff so high as to make 
production on the most sterile soil pay—z e, raise prices of food-stuffs 
to a famine level And even then it would not give sufficient employ- 
ment to the increased working-class population In 1901 Germany 
unported of the most important of those agrarian commodities that are 
also produced at home (viz, wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, colza, hemp, 
linseed, oxen and neat hides, horses, poultry and eggs, and butter) to 
the value of 1,088 millions of marks, whilst the total value of her 
imports amounted to 5,710 millions of marks Deduct the former and 
you still get a sum total of 4,622 millions of marks to be paid to forergn 
producers, whilst the sum total of Germany’s exports amourtted to only 
4,512 6 millions of marks According to the view of the Protectionists, 
still a loss of over 100 millions of marks for luckless Germany 

As a matter of fact, Germany has for many years had a substantial 
excess of imports over exports The tale of the vicissitudes of her 
foreign trade 1s rather instructive, and so a short abstract of ıt may here 
be given 

In 1878, the year before Bismarck plunged her into Protectionism, 
Germany had a foreign trade, mclusive of bullion, of 6,641 milhons 
of marks, of which 3,737 millions were imports, and 2,902 only exports 
The Protective Tariff of 1879 brought at first a reverse, ın 1882 the 
exports were 3,224 milhons, the imports only 3,099 milhons The 
whole foreign trade was 300 millions less, but the desired result was 
obtained, exports exceeded mport$ But this happy condition of 
things did not last, the chromicler has to report with sorrow that 
already in 1884 imports again exceeded exports 1885 shows the same 
picture, an import of 2,944 millions in value, and an export of 2,860 
milions only, whilst the whole foreign trade has dwindled to 800 
milhons less than in 18 78 Altogether we are now, and in the following 
years, in an era of stagnation, particularly as far as exports are 
concerned Imports increase bye-and-bye, but exports show shght 
progress only. In 1892 the foreign trade has reached the figure of 

1377 milhons of marks, but the increase 1s almost wholly on the side 

ofimports They amount now to 4,277 millions, whilst the exports are 
still no higher than 3,150 millons, little more than in 1882 So much 
for tlfe era of Protectionism, in the course of which the duties on corn 
had been raised up to 50 marks per ton 

The year 1892 marks the return to commercial treaties of Free Trade 
prochvities, the so-called Capri Treaties And it 1s from the time 
that they were throughout enforced that also the exports show an 
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increase worth speaking of Here are (m milhons of marks) the figures 


of Germany’s foreign trade since 1893 — , 

Years Imports Exports 
18903 ee A ; 4,134.1 3,244.6 
1894. . 4,285 5 30515 
1895 6 a’ >. 42461 3,424 1 
1896. . 4,5580 3,753 8 
1897 F xi . 4,864.6 3,7862 
1898 . ; £4397 40106 
1899 e 5,7836 4,368 4 
1900 .. Gah eat Aon 6,043 O 4,7526 
1901 : . . 5,710 3 4,5126 


(CE The Statistical Year-book for the German Empire for 1902, 
pp 78—79) 

Surely a remarkable growth of the foreign trade of the empire 
Let us take the averages of the three years preceding the full 
enforcement of the Capriv: Treaties and those of the last three years 
reported (1899—1901) ın order to get a fair basis for the appreciation 
of the effect of these treaties Their comparison shows the following 
development — 


Imports ın Milions Exports infMillions 
ks of 


Yearly average in 1892 to 1894 4,251 5 3,148 7 
Yearly average ın 1899 to I90I . 5,8456 4,544 5 





Average excess of the last years cver 
the former ; poi 1,594 I 1,395 8 








Here we have, then, an increase of exports to the value of about 
1,400 millions of marks per year of the latter period over the average 
year of the former penod A striking result indeed And not less 
striking 1s the division of the increase between the great branches of 
international trade Reduced in the same way to the average amount 
per year they show the following movement from the former to the 
latter period — 

1. ARTICLES OF FOOD, CONDIMENTS AND CATTLE Increase of 
imports, 3772; increase of exports, 795 mullions of marks Net 
increase of imports, 297 7 millions of marks per year 

2 RAW MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES Increase of 
imports, 9335, increase of exports, 4145 milhons of marks’ Net 
increase of imports, 519 millions of marks per year 

3 MANUFACTURES Increase of imports, 273.1, increase of 
exports, 920 millions of marks Net zncrease of exports,646 9 millions 
of marks per year 


l 
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4 PRECIOUS METALS, BULLION AND CoIN _ Increase of imports, 
463, decrease of exports, 183 milhons of marks Nez zncrease of 
emports, 64.6 millions of marks per year 

The increase ın the imports of raw materials for industrial purposes 
1s moreethan balanced by the increase in the export of manufactures 
The average yearly import of manufactures was ın the penod 1899— 
1901, 1,137 2 millions of marks ın value The average yearly exports 
of manufactures amounted in the same period to the value of 2,862 3 
milions of marks, against 1,942 3 milhons of marks yearly exports 
in 1892—~1894 

To what reasons must we ascribe this strikingly quick growth of 
exports ın manufactured goods? Is it by greater cheapness or by 
superior quality, is ıt by fair or by unfair means of competition that 
Germany succeeded ın pushing her exports to such a remarkable 
extent? If we look through the list of exported goods we find an 
mcrease nearly everywhere Here ıs the movement of fourteen of the 
most important articles ın regard to exports We quote again the 
values throughout in millions of marks — 


Exports ın Yearly Averages 


Period of Period of 


1892-94 1899-1901 INCREASE 
1 Cotton Goods ; I5II 223 5 724 
2 Clothes, Millinery, etc 601 102 8 427 
3 Machinery of every description IOI Q 206 3 104 4 
4 Coarse Iron Goods 64.8 140 5 757 
5 Rails, Shafts, eto, for Railways, 
Angles, Ingots, etc : 29 3 708 AI 5 
6 Better Iron Goods aa 261 654 303 
7 Cables for Telegraphs ” 24 195 IJI 
8 Better Brass and Copper Goods . 114 302 188 
9 Gold and Silver Goods 249 61 361 
10 China Goods . 125 386 26 I 
11 Chromotyped and Engraved Pic- 
tures, etc 432 741 309 
12 Books, Maps, and Music Books 472 762 29 
13 Aniline, etc, Colours : 53 77 3 24.3 
14 Toys of every description . 29 49 8 208 


‘The lst could be much lengthened, but as ıt ıs it gives a fair specimen 
of what we should also find in most of the smaller branches of 
industry True, there are also branches where the increase of the 
exports 1s very small, and some where instead of an increase we find 
a perceptible decrease Thus, eg, fine leather goods had in 1892— . 
1893 a yearly export of 49 7 millions ın value, but in 1899—1901 one 
of 41 millions only, the two years, 1900, 1901, being particularly bad , 
in IQ0I the exports amounted to but 297 millions For 1902 the 
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figure is still smaller, viz, 273 millions From 1900 to 1901 the 
exports to Great Britain alone fell from 165 to 131 millions These 
are, however, exceptions which leave the fact unimpaired that from 
year to year on the whole Germany exports a greater amount of manu- 
factures, not only of the coarser and cheap and. nasty sort but also 
of the better and more valuable quality It 1s amongst the goods of 
the latrer description that we find the greatest percentages of the 
increased value of exports 

To find all the reasons for this crease would require a very detailed 
investigation indeed And not less must he enter into details who 
wants to find out with certamty which of the several more general 
reasons of Germany’s growing export of manufactures 1s or are the 
most effectual ones As both of these investigations are excluded 
here we can only weigh the said reasons with regard to their conclusive 
power and see how the more deductive considerations agree with 
ascertainable iacts l 

It ıs, eg, a very widely spread opinion that the growth of German 
exports 1s due to protectionism, which, in connection with the organisa- 
tion of syndicates of whole branches of industry, enables German 
manufacturers to exact high prices at home and sell at less than cost 
price abroad Now the truth of this cannot be denied as far as some 
particular trades are concerned It ıs an ascertamed fact that 
in the German iron and steel trade this policy of overcharging at 
home and underselling abroad has for many years been practised 
But a little -eflection will make ıt clear that this policy cannot be 
practised by all trades through all the years without seriously damaging 
some of them at least Each trade depends upon others for raw and 
auxiliary matenals, and if these and the cost of living are made 
dearer, how shall the trade in gquestion be able to undersell con- 
tinuously such countries as get their matenals and foodstuffs at the 
cheapest price of the world’s market? Take, for example, the German 
trade in cotton piece goods It 1s a trade that exports a comparatively 
high percentage of the whole German manufacture of such goods, 
viz, about 20 per cent, or one-fifth of the annual produce It has to 
pay for the yarns ıt uses about 30 per cent more than the price of 
the world’s market (this 1s the average amount of the duties on yarns), 
and must also pay similar duties on the price of its machines, belts, 
oils, etc, and thus ıt 1s all the less ın the position to sell much below 
cost price abroad, as from the nature of its produce it 1s not apt to be 
centralised into great syndicates There are syndicates of spinners, 
but little has been heard as yet of syndicates ın the weaving, trade 
“In the textile trades,” we read in one of the best known of the 
recent worxs on syndicates, “the difficulties that oppose themselves to 
“a thorough orgamisation of production and sale are on the whole 
“very serious . | Where agreements have been arrivetl at, they very 
“rarely come up to more than the settlement of [trading] conditions 
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“and prices or a reduction of the output” (Dr Jos Grunzel, Uber 
Kartelle, Lerpzig, 1902, p 297) And he speaks of an association of 
manufacturers of coloured goods founded in 1900 for the purpose of 
settling trading conditions and the raising of prices, but does not say 
whether it has proved a success or not That ıs all that he has to 
tell of the whole German cotton-weaving trade in this respect It 1s 
not very different with the manufacturers of woollen and worsted 
piece goods There are also no syndicates worth speaking of in most 
of the machine trades, in the cutlery trades, in the fine brasses—in 
short, nearly all the trades that manufacture finished goods for final 
consumption 

It ıs only the trades that manufacture raw or half-fimished goods 
in which we meet successful syndicates for the sale of the produce, and 
in which it is possible to sell on foreign markets regularly below cost 
price Manufacturers who have to compete against each other at 
home cannot do so ın the long run without ruming themselves For 
they are not ma position to keep the prices on the hope market 
high enough to compensate the loss incurred 

Even if we take for granted, what in the opinion of the writer of 
these lines ıs yet to be proved, that increasing her exports ıs the ideal 
which a country ought before all to pursue, this ideal 1s surely not to be 
pursued without discrimination If Germany increases her exports of 
half-manufactures by means of raising their price at home, the benefit 
of the transaction ıs at least very doubtful Of calf hides she exported 
1n 1898—1901 yearly the value of 78 2 millions on the average against 
86 milions on the average of 1892—1894, and of prepared leather, 
except leather for soles, 53 3 millions against 39 3 millons No doubt 
a striking mcrease of exports But may it not have something 
to do withthe no less striking decrease ın the exports of fine leather 
goods stated above? And where are the most workers occupied, m 
tannery or in the working up of leather into fine leather goods? 

It would be unjustifiable to draw conclusions from the experience 
of one branch of industry alone But if the export of manufactured 
goods ın other branches of industry has increased, this is also no 
proof tHat these industries have not been more damaged by the 
protection of their raw or auxilary matezals than benefited by the 
protection of their productions A trade that otherwise would have 
expanded by 20 per cent 1s damaged if ıt only expands by 10 per cent 
or less The years 1900 and 1901 were m Germany years of great 
commercial depression, and the export figures givesa very misleading 
picture of the true state of her trade, a great part of the exports of 
those*years were forced sales in the most literal sense of the word, 
nobody would take the takings of a sale day of a drapery house as a 
proof of its flourishing condition Many firms threw their goods on 
the markets abroad at prices they neither would nor could accept in 
the régular pursuit of ther trade How far foreign countries that 
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received those goods at sale prices were really damaged belongs not 
“to the domain which this article ıs to investigate The fact ıs only 
mentioned ın order to disabuse the reader in regard to conclusions to 
be drawn from the export figures given above 

In the regula: course of business only those trades are in a position 
to “ dump” ther goods continuously below cost on foreign markets 
which enjoy a real monopoly at home And these are, with few 
exceptions, the trades that manufacture raw and half-made-up 
material for further manufacture, as they are the very domain of the 
Cartels and syndicates “It ıs the general opinion,” writes Professor 
Huber in his book on Cartels (Stuttgart, 1903), “that in order to last 
“to a permanency a Cartel must embiace 70 per cent of the whole 
“sale of its branch of dustry Trades that manufacture the better 
“finished goods only exceptionally succeed ın bringing about organisa- 
“tions of such an extent their goods lack the necessary 
“uniformity Cartels meet with the more difficulties the more they 
“have to deal with goods that must be adapted to individual tastes, 
“eg, to changing fashions or artistic fancies ”(lc, p 81) 

From this 1t 1s quite clear that these trades are seriously hampered 
if their materia‘s are sold much cheaper abroad than at home Hence 
the outcry of the great majority of the manufacturers and merchants 
in the German cutlery and small steel goods trades against Protec- 
tionism and the steel syndicates, of the weaving trades against the 
syndicates of spinners, and so on 

On the othe- hand there ıs also a limit to the dumping policy of the 
syndicated trades The more they reduce their prices on foreign 
markets below cost price, the less they can sell there without losing 
in the end by the bargain For to keep up ther monopoly at home 1s 
more costly than is generally supposed Of an output of 1,353,000 
cons in the whole, the syndicate bf the half-manufactured iron goods 
(angots, bars, rails, plates, sheets, etc) exported in 1897 not more than 
40,000 tons Well could they sell these at dumping prices Had 
they exported a larger proportion of their output, the selling price of 
it would by necessity have been a proportionately higher one Also 
in the next following years their sale to foreign countries was com- 
paratively low, whilst the great increase of the exports in 1900 and 
1901 was caused by the great depression of trade at home, and bore 
to a large exzent the character of a compulsory sale Against such 
methods no one has so far proposed a protective measure that would 
not result ın more harm than it possibly could prevent But no 
business can exist on compulsory sales only, and whatever may be said 
against the dumping policy of the German Cartel,*1t plays fn the 
long list of German exports a comparatively subordinate part. The 
idea that these exports throughout are founded on sales below cost 
price must be dismissed as contrary both to fact and theory 

It 1s quite another question whether the cost price itself 1s not 
considerably lower ın Germany than in England 
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Now the constituents of the cost price of commodities are the prices 
of raw and auxiliary materials, the price of the labour employed and 
the tribute to be paid in the different forms of rent to capital and land 

Of these constituents the prices of raw and auxiliary materials are 
surely not lower in protected Germany than in Free Trade England 
We have seen above how the German export trade in fine leather 
goods has decreased, and ıt may be mentioned here that the leather 
these goods require ıs protected in Germany by a duty of from 18 to 36 
marks per double hundredweight In a leaflet issued by the British 
Tariff Reform League (Special Series, No 1), you may read that “from 
“1896 to 1900 German pig iron was always dearer in Germany than 
“Scotch pig iron was in Great Britain” True, and the leaflet 1s quite 
night in adding that “as this difference amounted occasionally to 
“20, 30 and even 33 per cent, the German ironmasters could make 
“enormous profits by selling their iron at those high prices” But 
Germany ıs, unfortunately, not inhabited by ironmasters only, and 
the leaflet forgets to add how the trades that had to byy their iron 
at those blissfully high prices fared ali the tıme If its authors had 
inquired, they would have found that the German engineering trades, 
eg, were visited eighteen months earlier than the English by a 
frightful depression that drove more than 10 per cent of their 
workers out of employment and brought the rest reductions from 
10 to 25 per cent in their income And the engineering trades 
alone embraced more than double the number of employees 
occupied in blast, etc, furnaces The respective numbers of 1895 
were 273,935 against 122,325, quite apart from over half a millon of 
workers occupied in the manufacture of other iron goods If the ten 
mark duty on pig iron ıs to any purpose at all, then all these trades 
bought their raw material considerably higher than the British makers 
It 1s perhaps not superfluous toeadd here that against the German 
export of machinery to the value of 206 3 millions of marks yearly .n 
the years 1899 to 1901 stands a British annual export of machinery 
to the value of over 19 millions of pounds, or over 390 mzdlzons of 
marks during the same years! 

Thé second constituent, rent of capital and land, 1s also not lower 
in Germany than in England Before the South African War dis- 
organised the British money market, rent of capital, ze, interest, was, 
on the contrary, considerably higher in Germany than in England 
The war has taken away this advantage from the British borrower of 
money, but money is for all that not yet cheapex in Germany than ın 
England The rent of land here ın question, ze, ground rent in 
towns and industrial centres, 1s ın consequence of the German system 
of building high tenement houses rather higher in Germany than m 
England For a flat of four rooms in the outskirts of a Berlin suburb 
the writer of these lmes had to pay the same rent as for a well-built 
eight-roomed house with front and back garden in one of the London 
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suburbs Only the railway fare ıs cheaper in Germany That the 
German protective duties on corn, meat, etc, have the effect of keeping 
agricultural rents aigh 1s too well known to be enlarged upon here ' 

There remains the third constituent, the cost of labour applied It 
is determined by two factors the price of the human labour force, 2e, 
the wages of the workers, and the efficiency of the labour of the 
said workers As far as the wages are concerned, they are undoubtedly 
lower on the whole in Germany than in England, though not so much 
lower as 1s generally supposed If we take the engineering trade as a 
specimen, the weekly wage of the British turner was, according 
to the last report of the British Labour Department (1902), on 
the average 34s &d for a 53 to 54 hours’ week The German turner 
works in most cases 60 hours and earns hardly 30s on the average. 
The Employers’ Associations ın the German engimeerng trades 
declared ın 1902 to the Insurance Board that the wages of their 
employees—skilled and unskilled adult workers—were 1,039 marks 
per head, which, the year reckoned at 45 weeks, gives an average 
of 23 marks, or a little over 22s, for the working week 

But 1s the German worker, with more hours and less wages, as 
efficient as the Bnush worker? This depends upon his muscular and 
mental power on the one hand, and the tools, appliances and methods 
of work on the other 

In regard to the latter, Germany has surely no monopoly against 
England Techmcal science knows so far neither protective duties 
nor duties on exports If British manufaccurers be in several trades 
behind therr time in regard to methods, etc , 1: 1s not because of a natural 
disadvantage Technical science and technical inventions are in the 
main international goods, accessible to all nations alike It is within 
the power of the British to redress any mistakes or sins of omission 
committed in former years ° 

The muscular power of the German worker 1s not superior to that 
of the Bntish worker As far as the writer can judge from personal 
observation as well as from information received, the British worker 
displays on the whole greater energy at work than the average German 
worker This agrees with the experiences of employers like” Lord 
Brassey, the investigations of Professor Schulze Gavernitz ın regard to 
the cotton industry in England and Germany, and the impression Mr 
Geo N Barnes, of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, received 
a few years ago on a visiting tour through German engineering districts, 
and would harmonis¢ with the theory of the economy of high wages 
as set forth by the late Mr Schonhof (London and New York, 1892) 
~ As far as mental power means nerve power, the questior ın regar@ to 
it coincides on the whole with that of muscular power, and may 
consequently be regarded as disposed of As far as ıt means know- 
ledge and skill the answer 1s not easy Here Germany indeed seems 
to enjoy some acvantages over England 
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The first 1s, that Germany has for many years achieved more than 
England in regard to public instruction In regard to numbers as well 
as efficiency Germany has been, on the whole, better provided with 
elementary, continuation and secondary schools than England, and in 
some respects this ıs still the case Thus—e g, continuation schools 
are compulsory in several German States, and where they are not so 
by law of the State, they are in many towns compulsory by municipal 
bye-law Altogether there were ın the year 1900 in Germany 14,804 
continuation schools of every description (commercial, industrial, trade 
and general continuation schools), with over 624,000 pupils To this 
more or less theoretical instruction comes the practical instruction the 
German worker receives in the course of his early industrial career, and 
which seems to offer several advantages over the practical instruction 
of the average Bnitish workman 
The evolution of Germany from a mainly agricultural to a modern 
industrial State is, as was shown in the beginning of this article, of 
comparatively recent date Untılıt took quicker strides, and wherever 
it has not yet achieved its work, small handicrafts prevail, and whatever 
their mdustrial shortcomings are, they have or had at least the 
advantage that the workman received with them a more diversified 
trade education, if not as an appientice, then as a beginner ın Journey- 
man lfe The fashion in the handicrafts ıs that the beginner goes on 
his travels To have worked in the noted places of his handicraft is 
his ambition, and the German workman likes to extend his travels 
beyond the boundaries of the fatherland When the British workman 
is taken by the impulse to wander, he goes to British Colonies where 
he finds the Bnitish language, British habits, etc, and ın most places he 
settles down there If, however, he returns to England, he has, true, 
seen other places, but he has not learned much that he could not as well 
have learned at home The Germdn worker did in most cases return 
to his native country, but he knew then a good deal of other countries 
and ther ways and languages He was more of a cosmopolitan, with 
his failings and his virtues, and if modern industrial evolution has 
brought many changes ın this respect, a good deal remains still by 
habit or inheritance, and this to the advantage of the new industries 
They have a reserve of quick-minded, not too specialised, workmen at 
their disposal, which 1s very far from being exhausted For the 
process of the dissociation of the old town and country hfe is still at 
play In 1895, out of a whole population of 51 8 millions, no less than 
26 mullions lived in the flat country, 63 miLions in country towns, and 
71 millions in small towns Consider what this means, what a reserve 
of viforous human productive power it includes The rapid growth 
of German big towns and industrial centres ıs less surprising if this 
great reserve ıs taken into account And if we remember the great 
technical fagilities furnished by modern science, the great mineral 
wealth of Germany, and that its population increases yearly by over 
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600,000, and exceeds now 56 millions, the proved increase of its 
exports 1s not surprising at all Rather might we ask why it has not 
been greater than was really the case 

German coalfields extend from year to year In the Rhenish and 
Westphalian districts north of the mver Ruhr you have an 
aggregation of coal-mimmg and 1ron and steel producing population 
that ın numbers far exceeds the famous aggregation ın the neighbour- 
hood of the Tyne and the Tees There, 7 per cent of the world’s 
output of coals are produced , since 1897 alone the value of the output 
has increased by 75 per cent , the number of miners by 43 6 per cent. 
It 1s in this district alone 226,902 A powerful syndicate monopolises 
the sale of the coals, not always to the advantage of the coal-using 
population, and tyrannises over the workers ,—but that 1s a chapter 
not to be dealt with here How the German iron and steel manu- 
facture grew—after two British engineers discovered the process of 
using highly phosphorous ores to advantage—is well known, and need 
only be referred to parenthetically 

In other respects Germany profits now by conditions which formerly 
acted as a great drawback to its evolution Its division into small 
States was surely such a drawback But it has given German life 
a diversity, and it has been the cause of a multiplicity of universities 
and other higher grade schools which now prove of great advantage to 
the mmdustrial and commercial life of the nation The iterest in 
minute details may once have been a despicable, weakening habit , but 
in‘ modern science, whether abstract or applied, it 1s surely a necessary 
quality, and when transferred to practical life, has been often the cause 
of great successes The subtleness and adaptability of the German were, 
and are, politically, m many respects, regrettable enough, in industry 
and commerce they were his delrverance from many sorts of thraldom. 
Germany entered modern commeraial life much later than England and 
France The Enghsh merchants and the English manufacturers were 
grands-sergneurs in their way when the German business man was a 
small trader still He had to take up what they did not care to mind. 
He took ıt up patiently, for long years despised, but he worked ıt up, 
and when newer conditions were forthcoming, many a despised branch 
of business, many formerly disregarded habits, turned out to give hım 
an advantage over his former superiors It 1s no longer the cheap and 
nasty commodity only that Germany puts on the world’s market, she 
has become a respected competitor also in better-class goods And for 
reasons shown abawe she will very likely make strides just in this 
direction 

It ıs the greatest mistake to believe that the mcrease of the Gefman 
exports ıs due to her Protectiomsm The greatest items in her 

‘exporting list—coals, cotton goods, woollen goods, machines—are 

either not protected at all, or are more damaged than benefited by the 
Protective dutes And the greatest increase took place when the 
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Protective duties had been lowered To turn the wheels back 1s to-day 
a sheer impossibility , the question ıs only between promoting piogress 
or trying to make it go slower The new German Taniff threatens to 
become a tool for the latter policy, but even if it works all ıt can, it 
cannot keep back the machine m the Icng run Another danger is to 
be found in the tendency of German Chauviaists to imitate “ now that 
“we are great” the faults of other nations This tendency may to some 
extent dımınısh the growth of the productive power of the nation, but 
1t will not stop it unless ıt succeeds in promoting destructive wars 
Otherwise, German production will increase from year to year, and if it 
1s im no way desirable that this increase should ın every respect mean 
increased exports, 1t ıs only natural that exports should increase also, for 
increased production means increased imports which must be paid for 
in some way This development, m the opmion of the writer, only 
those nations need fear which neglect education, use more of their 
intellectual forces than they can spare in oversea enterprises, and by 
ther own commercial and industrial policy, or other veptures, make 
life and industry at home artificially expensive 
i ED BERNSTEIN 


1 


SOME SAYINGS OF BISHOP WESTCOTT. 


“Bishop Westcott’s Life,” lately published, does not record his 
conversation, which 1s a vivid memory to many and Mr Arthur 
Westcott has asked if I could help to illustrate this ' To a very 
fragmentary degree I could do so, because at irregular intervals durin 
eleven years’ chaplaincy, when not too busy, I made hasty shorthan 
notes for myself ether at the moment or directly afterwards of things 
the Bishop said Some of these I quoted to Mr Arthur Westcott and to 
friends, who now want them printed They were not available in the 
small contribution I made to the “ Life,” in which I was requested to 
confine myself to “Bishop Westcott as Diocesan Bishop ” 

*T only consent to make these memoranda public on the 
understanding that, like the uncanonical Books, they are to be read for 
example of hfe and instruction of manners, and not to be applied to 
establish any doctrine or adduced in controversy concerning the 
Bishop’s opinion on any point where exact expression, as distinguished 
from the general sentiment, ıs of mport Anyone acquainted with the 
Bishop’s own exact and fine use of verbal distinctions will feel that the 
attribution to him, of all men, of words not accurately reported would 
be a pecuhar injustice 

wo reasons explain why so very httle is printed The 
` memoranda I have are very scanty , five or sıx months’ gap often occurs 
between them, more than once accompanied by the regretful note that 
the most interesting things were, as was likely, done and said in weeks 
when there was least hope of a leisure ten minutes m which to record 
them Furthermore, half the memoranda are remarks made in private, 
which I do not consider that I should have his permission to quote 
However I have judged that the ineptitude of printing these scraps 1s 
outweighed by the interest of them to men whom I know, and I see 
nothing for it but to print them fragmentarily without attempting to give 
them coherence or hterary unity —C H B 





BISHOP LIGHTFOOT AND FRIENDS 


HE Bishop, too busy generally to hve much ın the past, has 

to-night been reviewing his Trinity days and set, “of which,” 

he says, “we were very proud” He says it 1s strange, looking back 

at those friends who have filled great positions, to judge why éhey 

did so and not others On the whole, he thinks it 1s the question of 

a man’s fnends that most influences his future He should say 

that Benson always peant and prepared to be Archbishop: but that 

Lightfoot never fulfilled his dream, which was to write historical books, 
especially on the 4th and 5th centuries ° ° 

= + * = 
* The Bishop sat rather late at supper to-night, as we often do now 


when he has more difficulty in eating at all And, with his cup of 
tea raised undrunk ın his right hand, his chin resting on his left hand, 
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and looking into the lamp, he spoke much of the holiday ın 1884 in 
Dovedale, when he was joined at this time of the year by the Arch- 
bishop zxcognzto and Bishop L:ghtfoot, who, however, defeated them 
by turning up in gaiters He said, “How happy all those times were! 
“They are just hke a dream now I often think of them all on 
“Sundays, and these nights of late when I have been lying awake And 
“I was always taken such care of by them ın their goodness they 
“always treated me as the weak one of the party” 


+ ka > * 


The Bishop has several times said that ıt appeared to him extra- 
ordinary that people should put him and his predecessor in the same 
class To Bishop Lightfoot the concrete was everything, to him 
nothing “A fact 1s to me, I must confess, of no interest at all, except 
“im so far as ıt stands for some principle behind it That was why we 
“suited each other I supplied him with the ideas, and he supplied 
“me with the facts And if his facts didn’t fit my ıdeas I thought there 
“was something wrong with them” ° 


LIMITS OF KNOWLEDGE 


[The Bishop’s demand for intellectual humility, his shrinking from 
moulds and catechisms, his mistrust of finite logic applied to infinite 
subject-matter, and his despair of the “cocksure” man of superficial 
statements and unverified references, were always cropping out ] 

I have just sat by the Bishop’s sofa for a quarter of an hour asking 
him about 1 Cor xı Q—1I1, and its bearing on the antecedent fitness 
of the Incarnation And what wonderful things he says! Perhaps the 
most wonderful of all ıs the way he says “Yes—Yes—Yes,” with a 
long pause between each word,and each intonation marking the 
contemplation of some profounder aspect of the great truth Then he 
spoke of Sa rods dyyéAovs, and the spint of modern thought ın 
lmıtıng being to the things we can see And when I spoke up for the 
spirit that will not believe anything more than it ıs obliged, he said, 
“I never could understand anyore being obliged to believe anything”, 
and then —“There never appeared to me to be any antecedent 
“unlikeliness to the existence of almost anything” 


% » * x 


“Waste! Nature wastes everything I don’t know how to account 
“for the Alpine flowers unless one falls back on*Mr Latham’s theory 
“But the world ıs very puzzling—very The only man I despair of 
“is the man who thinks all things are easy I have no hope of him at 
“all—none—none” 

* + * = 


“Did ıt ever strike you that as far as we men are concerned perfect 
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“Light would be the same to us as perfect Darkness? Being what 
“we are, we need a mixture of the two” (to see by) 


+ * mi a 


The Bishop’s pet aversion ıs the idea of a “Review of Reviews,” as 
illustrating the spit of the age A review ıs bad enough as a 
substitute for knowledge a “Review of Reviews” the quintessence of 
mental abomination Imagine then his horror on reading a letter 
inviting him “to lend his powerful support” to a “Church Review of 
“Reviews much needed and about to be started” Speaking of the 
subject he says—in a spirit worthy of Thrmg—“When will they learn 
“that knowledge is worth nothing except for the getting that the 
“goal ıs nothing, but the way everything?” f 


* $ a 


The Bishop objects to the Hymn Litany “To Jesus Glorified,” and 
the next one “To the Holy Spt” He says, “Of course people make 
“the mference that ıt is mght so to address prayers, from the Godhead 
“of all three Persons of the Blessed Trinity but I doubt if you have 
“a right to make any inference ın theological matters That ıs a 
“strong thing to say,” he added, “but you haye not Scripture 


“ precedent” 
a % Ed * 


“ Another common habit with that class of people,” the Bıshop' sard, 
“is to talk as if the Sermon on the Mount were the essence of 
“Christianity It 1s no more Christianity im itself than John’s Baptism 
“was what many Dissenters think it—the same as Christian Baptism.” 
On being pressed the Bishop explained, “No, the Sermon on the 
“Mount is not Christianity, it 1s not a gospel but a law—the most 
“perfect moral law no doubt—but there is nothing to lift a man 
“outside himself, to teach him that ‘he is dependent, or that the work 
“has been done for him” 

` * k > ” 


“As to the Nicene Creed being metaphysical dogma, there is, as 
“far as I know, only one metaphysical phrese init But that 1$ a way 
“people get into of talking without grounds for what they say Why, 
“in this week’s Academy there 1s an article which tells us that Our 
“Lord’s mission was to plead for the extension of Greek culture! and 
“says that ‘the Johannine Gospel’ represents the Hellenic view of ıt 
“T should have thought that nothing writtea in Greek could have been 
“more un-Hellemc It is not Greek nor 1s it Hebrew. it’s itself 
“however, I think so” . . 

ka E « + 
“Can there be any Knowledge without Love? I often doubt it 


“But then what becomes of pure mathematics? But I doubt whether 
“that 1s real knowledge at all You don’t really get outside yourself 
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“You mht find all there ıs to find ın mathematics by yourself in the 
“dark It 1s only the examination of the limitations of your own 


“mind” 
& = x 


“I think I can say that I have learnt most from those whom I 
“beheved to be fundamentally wrong” 


REVELATION IN SCRIPTURE 


> 





Commenting on a question asked in s letter to me, the 
Bishop said, “Of course I hate the idea of ‘a Life’ of Our Lord 1ps 
“impossible no one ought to attempt such athing The Gospels were 
“never intended to be pieced together into a connected ‘life’: 
“they'll baffle and disappoint you But what I do thmk one may do 
“with wonderful profit is reverently to trace what ıs shown us of the 
“progressive self-revelation of the Lord.” The Bishop added that he 
had all his life, as he worked az the Gospels thus, been ancreasingly 
astonished at what one could learn 

x + * * 


The Bishop called attention to-night to the Seli-revelation of the 
Lord ın the Gospels It is worth while to compare very minutely and 
chronologically all the Gospel references made by the Lord Himself 
to His Passion, and note the progress No dramatist could possibly 
alter the order They are not, as some German writers would say, 
mere echoes 

* * + + 

In reply to my difficulty of finding so scanty reference to post- 
baptismal confession of sin in the New Testament, the Bishop said, 
“You must remember what ıs ynplied ın zke lıfe (ze, in the 
“continuous life and experience of the Christian Society) You would 
“find ıt exceedingly difficult to establish out of Scripture a system of 
“Christian life” 

* r + % 

I had quoted the Outlook review of Dobinson’s hfe “Such a man 
“must carry his own heaven with him, and 1s not likely to be disturbed 
“f all the numbers in Deuteronomy proved wrong” The Bishop said 
the two genealogies (ze, in St Matthew and St Luke) were very 
difficult, and that he could never conceive its mattering “ If the four 
“Gospels were all, ıt might, but if they were only given us as samples 
“of what the ever-living Lord does, in order to enable us to recognise 
“ Hem, how can it?” 


? i = # 
[Yet tne Bishop’s attitude to Criticism was fearless] — 


“T only once had conversation with Professor , and he professed 
“that he wanted the Bible to be read just lıke any other book I 
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“ventured to say that I had always tried to read ıt just like any other 
“book, and it was because I had done so that I had come to the 
“conclusion that ıt was utterly unlike any other book ın the world” 


x f x a 


“There 1s not < book of the Classics, as far as I know, except Virgil 
“and Horace, which stands on as much external evidence as the very 
“least supported of all the books of the New Testament I don’t know, 
“for instance, that there ıs any authority for Cicero’s Letters having 
“been wntten by Cicero” 

~x + X x 

A propos of cntical “evidence,” he sad —“Who, with less than all 
“the evidence before him, would believe that in the State of Maine 
“the liquor traffic was prohibited? He would argue that such a 
“thing was @ prior: impossible ın a free and democratic country lke 
“America ,.and then here we find licences for the sale of liquor granted 
“by law, and convictions for drunkenness! Could any evidence more 
“completely refute such an absurd idea? And yet we know that 
“Prohibition has been the fact” 


# £ > # 


Much of the Bishop’s thought on the function of Holy Scripture 
seems to depend on his often repeated doctrine that the proper rule 
of interpretation ıs of the nature of a Proportion. or “Rule of Three,” 
with 1ts four terms thus — 


“ As were the circumstances under which the original word was written 
To ou: circumstances to-day 
So will be tne message originally given 
To what ıs God’s message therefiom to us to-day ” 


>» * * * 


e è 

[Cognate to this idea was his view of the relativity of Scnpture to 
the recipient }}—Lord has submitted a scheme for supplying India 
with milions cf copies of gospels, etc, gratis this year The 
Bishop is “sorry not to think it would do good, consider the 
“desecration ıt would lead to! They would never think ef doing 
“this with their own sacred books in the East” He feels that these 
good men really treat the Scriptures as the Romans do the Sacraments, 
as if they were bound to do good srrespective of the recipient 

* * * * 


[And also his view of its use by the individual] I had asked, “Must 
“one not carefully distinguish in teaching between what the Church 
“has always believed, and what 1s one’s own private faney?” Ng, the 
Bishop did not seem to attach so great importance to this, “I was 
“going to say,” he added, “that the Church has never believed 
“anything! We each think our own thoughts, not one angther’s You 
“cannot think St Pauls thoughts or Isarah’s What I can do is to 
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“try to get a sort of proportion from them. St. Paul thought the 
“thoughts of a man of the first century. You must think your own by 
“the teaching of the living Spint ’ 


* x * * aad 


[In aecordance with this view he would continually appeal to the 
indwelling in the whole Church of the hving and interpreting Spint, 
whether in the formation of the Canon, or in the formulation of 
doctrine ] 

“It was Athanasius, not himself a prest, who led the doctrine of 
“Nicaea On the other hand, our Nicene Creed was not the work of 
“any Council, and history has dropped out the êk ris ovaias rod 
“‘Harpós, for which Athanasius fought as all-amportant. . . . What 
“Council ever canonised the Epistle to the Hebrews? ... And at 
“Nıcæa they even had professional lay counsel to plead their case 
“for them I should hardly care to have, say, Sir engaged as 
“exponent of doctrine to-day” 





x %* * * 

“Some people, misled perhaps by pictures, seem to imagine that at 
“Pentecost the Holy Spint descended on the XII alone, in the same 
“way as they would deal with the XXth of St John (vv 19, ff) I’m 
“afraid they will have difficulty. But they will have to re-write the 
“Ist Epistle of St John as well” (This was @ propos of the 
Guardian's report of the ECU. discussion of the Church Reform 
League and objections to “the uncatholic principle” of laymen having 
a voice inher synods) “But, whether laymen have votes or not, what 
“they believe will ultimately determine the faith of the Church” 


& * * * 


[And so, too, he was impatient of éhe idea that ıt was impossible that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews should have been wnitten by an Apostle 
otherwise unknown “As to the Epistle to the Hebrews,” he said, “I 
“don’t think St Paul could have written the XIth chapter But I 
“cherish the thought of the richness there was in the first days of the 
“Church; when even the writer of such an Epistle as this should be a 
“forgotten name.” 


ESCHATOLOGY 


[Readers of the Bishop’s writings must be faruliar with his opinions, 
and still more his suspense of opmion, upon the Lard’s mapouota. | 

Before the Bishop’s Charge at Durham, I said I thought we should 
do well to be md of the fictitious phrase ‘a Christian Nation,” part of 
the result of the ideal, noble but untrue, of a “National” Church 
Bishop “But ‘the kingdoms of this world shall become ’—what about ° 
“that?” I said I hoped for that, but in the future Bishop “But 
“how do you think ıt 1s to come ?—by some earthquake or catastrophe ? 
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«I donot Its not according to God’s way of working It was not 
“so at the First Advent As you know, I hold that the Lord ıs 
“as truly ‘coming’ to us now as He ever was Though I own that, in 
“new of Acts 1, some more perfect realisation of it seems to be ın the 


“future” 


* £ x a ° 

[But the conception of the future order was in his mind removed by 
limits of time ard space from our present powers of thought ] 

The Bishop has repeated to-day what he has often said, that an 
infinite prolongation of andividual existence would seem to him 
undesirable and supportable “But 1f one may look forward to the 
“One Life, with at the same time a perfect consciousness in every 
“part, then the hope of eternity. becomes a different thing” 


* x * * 


[And often he spoke as if the way to the goal must le through 
suffering | 

The Bishop says, “ It constantly fell to my lot to read the Book of 
“Jeremiah duricg my residence at Peterborough, and it made a deep 
“impression on me I could not help applying ıt to England now— 
“that wilful and spurious patriotism which refuses to recognise that the 
“way to the best for a nation that has sinned may have to lie through 
“submitting to suffering” 


+ * x % 


«I believe m Mazzim’s words ‘If anyone shows me a good man, I 
“« say, How many souls has he saved?’ and if anyone shows me a 
“ielgious nation, I ask, ‘ What ıt has done or suffered to bimg others 


“to its faith’ ” é 
* * % ot 


“My only little glimpse of war has been gomg up the Rhine in 1870, 
“and I remember the preparations for the wounded at the stations A 
“tram came into Darmstadt, and a regiment of Prussian cavalry was 
“in at passing through to the front The people were just begining 
“to raise a cheer, and at that moment a train came ın ın the opposite 
“direction bringing the wounded, and mstantly the cheer died away 


“It was terrible! It may be only through desolation that we 
“shall reach ovr end But the Lord re:gneth” 
E * k * 
[He could not separate the ideas of sin and pumishment J ° 


Looking over a sermon for me on Sunday, the Bishop said that, 
though he could not expect me to agree with him, he believed that 
forgiveness was not the removal of consequences but their trans- 
figuration j 
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After the second lesson to-night, Romans vin, I agam asked the 
Bishop as to ’OvSév apa. võv sardxpeua, and he said, “You asked me that 
“before,” (viz, whether the xardkxpy.a Was to punishment or to slavery,) 
“and I said that I did not share your difficulty because it seems to me 
“impossiple to separate them.” 

At table B F D, Bishop E , E W and myself Subject 
case of —, and a man being brought to punishment. The Bishop 
(B F D) expressed his inability to see how a man’s reaping the 
consequences of his acts was ım the least affected by whether he was 
brought to justice for them soon, or 1n this life necessarily at all The 
thing which amazes him in Dr Dale’s book on the Atonement is how 
he contrasts the position of the man who escapes the penalties of his 
crime and the man who succumbs to them “And he regards the 
“position of the man who escapes as preferable! I cannot understand 
“that.” 

H W “Yes, my Lord, but I should like to see something happen 
“very soon” j 

Bishop “Are you sure what we shall See? rovs mdvras spits 
“ pavepwðñva 5ei”—(pause) “Very hard phrase, davepw6ijva ” 








* * * * 


A contmually recurring difficulty to the Bishop is how men can 
descend from the pulpit after preaching what they really appear to 
believe in eschatology, to talk cheerfully and eat a hearty supper at 
home 


THE SACRAMENTS 


Bishop (in private) “I hold most strongly that all Christian truth 
“ıs summed up in the two Sacraments They are complete 
“revelations they are pvorhpa ina far deeper sense than the ordinary 
“High Churchman means” 


* %* * 4 


The Bishop at breakfast, on hearing that I had Just received from 
his new book on the Real Presence, said, “Does he mention a 
“point that I hold to be vital—that ‘Body’ glus ‘Blood’ does not 
“make ‘Person’? Nothing can be clearer than that” “So it 
“has always seemed to me thaz, as in the Institution, the Lord Himselt 
“ıs the admimistrant of His own Body and Blood’ ° 





* * * * 
e e 


Again the Bishop has remarked, putting down the newspaper, “It's 
“very culious the whole High Church party seem now to have 
“assumed thatethe Holy Communion 1s a repetition on earth of what 
“our Lord ıs perpetually doing ın Heaven I cannot find such a view 
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“of our Lord’s work in the whole New Testament and the Epistle to 
“the Hebrews—at least, so 1t seems to me—is flatly against it The 
“idea is quite late, it first originated, I beleve, with Socmus An 
“American gentleman who has been studying very carefully lately 
“sent me something on the subject. Bvt it 1s very strange how such 
“an idea can live in the face of the New Testament” 


* * * * 

(A propos of daily celebrations of the Holy Communion) “I wish 
“people would read Freeman” (ze, on the Prmciples of Divine 
Worship) “He used to be the prophet of the old High Churchmen , 
“and he seems to correct by anticipation most of the errors that are 


“so common now” 
* * * * 





The Bishop expressed great gratification at the way in which 
had expressed his willingness to face even, if need be, evening 
Communsons, recognising that, however much one may dislike them, 
suca things fall perfectly within the power of a national Church to 
decide for itself, and that we are not in any way tied or bound by 
the conditions of life ın other climates and at a different age 


CHURCH POLITY 


The Bishop was much interested when I showed him Edward 
Irving, vol 1, p 24, setting aside the fall of Jerusalem as “a coming of 
“Christ” He says it seems to him an astonishing want of nstorical 
appreciation,—a failing to realise what a tremendous revolution, final 
and irrevocable, in all the religious ideas of the time, that event must 
have been, just the same want which is displayed by certain writers 
on the Christian Ministry, whıche makes him feel them so unhistorical 
He says that every idea of the Apostles having contemplated any sort 
of a fixed ministry for a length of time was utterly inconceivable ın face 
of the first facts of the New Testament When the Apostles 
expected, and the Lord had said, that He was coming agam within 
that generation, they could not have any idea of making permanent 
arrangements for a Church that was just to be kept together till He 
came, and then He would make all night “And He did,—wonder- 
“fully,—if we could only see 1t” 


° CHURCH HISTORY. 


“Lord Halifax seems to say that the 13th century was that at which 
«atual had reached ıts most perfect expression He makes a point 
“when he says that every sort of Christian body in England has 
“accepted its architectue I wonder if he has considered how 
“particularly wretched the life of that century was ine other respects 
“in England? I should like to know whether my idea 1s true that the 
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“great epochs of church-building have always been the times of 
“greatest spiritual depression” Then we passed vzá Constantine’s 
church-building to the 4th century The Bishop said, “I should think 
“there was no corruption in either doctrine, or practice,—or I may add 
“in ‘Text’—of which the roots cannot be found somewhere ın the 
“4th century Yet people talk with uncticn about the saints of the 4th 
“century I’m afraid if they read ther history they would find that 
> “they were very ordinary men —But happily they don’t read it” 


CLERGY AND CHURCHMANSHIP 


Mr (an elderly clergyman) remarked that he found himself out 
of sympathy with younger clergy now The Bishop said, “Yes, I’m 
“afraid the younger clergy are in danger of becoming a caste, and 
“ceasing to be men in full touch with all other hfe That danger was 
“foreseen as long ago as 1850 by some far-seeing men, and spoken of 
“in connection with the nse of Theological Colleges away from the 
“Universities , ıt was rightly felt that ıt would be a fatal thing if our 
“clergy became mere ecclesiastics” 


f 
* = * * 





The Bishop has returned depressed from Lambeth after considering 
disobedient priests He says he is no fighter but he is more 
convinced than ever that, as in this Transvaal war, the points specially 
m evidence have been only symptomatic that there ıs beneath a 
deep cleavage with those who will be satisfied with nothing but the 
readmission of medievalism And war will be mevıtable 


* = * * 


The Bishop says that, when he was young, “bishops were every- 
“thing ın the eyes of the old Oxford Movement men, but now a bishop 
“ıs of no account at all compared with that mysterious body ‘the 
“‘ Catholic Church’ Newman said that for him his own bishop was 
“Pope and even closed the series of Tracts for the Times when his 
“bishop said he thought they should cease but this week, the two 
“Archbishops having pronounced against Reservation, the Church 
“Review advises its readers to ‘take no notice’ and should their own 
“bishop write to them, to tell him they must prefer the judgment of 
“ ‘the Catholic Church—And where they find it—’! A young man 
“reads a book full of confident assertions,—possibly a Roman book,— 
“and he says, ‘ That’s what I like’ - and then ‘ That’$ what PI do’” 


e e * * * * 


A meeting of extremist “Cathohc” clergy have passed a mutinous 
resolution as to Incense and Reservation, and someone has forwarded 
a copy to the Bishop, remarking of the bishops that “perhaps that 
“worthy body 1s not aware that Reservation 1s ordered, by the Canon” 
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The Bishop, speaking to me about the results of having clergy of a 
low social and educational status, says, “They are so hopelessly wanting 
“in the whole of that sense of proportion and generous spmit which 
“comes of a hberal education they know so little, and attach such 
“gıgantıc importance to the little they think they know That creature 
“who sent me the Resolution! I can see him! I wonder if, he ever 
“looked out the Canon he talks about, and how he would like to be 
“bound by the Constitutions it belongs to? I did, though I am a 
“bishop ” 


a * * * 


The Bishop has several times cited Dean Church on “what the end 
“may be from the spuit of self-will and tps” in the devoted younger 
generation of clergy,—those younger men are now leaders (See 
Church’s Life, p 243) 


& * * * 


? 


“Have Wwe got Church’s ‘Oxford Movement’ in the house? 
“I have been thinking how very muted that movement was It had 
“some such very weak sides .—But ıt was definite” 


ka ni * + 


The Bishop asked to-night if I had ever noticed the extent to which 
exclusiveness was developed among Evangelicals—a respect for 
position and wealth Perhaps it was part of a feeling that they were 
“booked through, first-class” At any rate, there was much less of that 
genuine sympathy with men as men than in any other party The 
High Churchman generally travels third-class—‘at least, I think so,—I 
“think so” “On its most attractive side this spirit takes the 
“shape of a wonderful sweetness and peace ,—that is seen in common 
“in the best Evangelicals and thé best French prests —but a peace 
“that hardly seems to me to take account of all the elements and 
“aspects of life and struggle that are taught us in the New Testament” 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH . 


The Bishop observed to-mght “How wonderful an English church 
“is! It seems to have borrowed something from everywhere in 
“Christendom ıt is such a type of the doctrine, as ıt seems to me, 
“of our Church.” 


oF 4 co & 


“My Lord, the Vicar wants to know to what you refer in your letter 
“on Disestablishment when you say that ‘the National Church 
“presents the Christian faith in a form which corresponds with the 
“peculiar life and history of the Nation’ Can you give us any insight 
“of what you refer to?” $ ; 

“Well,” said the Bishop, “for one thing, the whole tone and colour 
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“of doctrine as presented ın our Prayer Book, the immense sense of 
“responsibilty attaching to an opinion and to duties flowing from it 
“In Roman Catholic countries an opinion is held as something having 
“no possible connection w:th action, like a piece of dress something 
“quite separate from yourself. It is this sense of private responsibility, 
“—this Individualism, which I call by, the better name of 
“Responsibility ” 

“And then the place the Bible holds in our services No other 
“Church can show anythmg like ıt You must have noticed it in the 
“Ordinal, and ın the service for the Consecration of Bishops Toa 
“Roman bishop ıs delivered a pastoral staff and the Bible ıs laid on 
“his shoulder as a sort of yoke What a sigmificant difference! Now 
“when an Anglican bishop ıs consecrated you know what 1s delivered 
“to him—the Bible itself” 

I mentioned what Emerson points out, the blunt straightforwardness 
with which the Enghsh Church asks ın a spirit of robust materialism 
for “health, wealth and godliness” Then the Bishopeadded the 
healthy way in which what we daringly speak of as “secular” duties 
are mixed up and dealt with in the XXXIX Articles—e g, of Christian 
men’s goods, and of bearing arms for the King, etc 


OTHER COMMUNIONS 


“It was certainly the most thrillmg moment I ever remember, when 
“in Cathedral I was present at the Mass I could see the Host 
“as ıt was elevated on the firgers of the prest and at that moment 
“there was a crash right through the building It was the rattle of the 
“soldiery presenting arms It was indescribably shocking ın its effect 
“on me: J felt at that moment, you*may say what you please, but here 
“is Idolatry naked and awful” 


* kd * * 





Speaking of “Limits of the Canon in the Historic Church,” the 
Bishop Said, “As far as I can see and am able to learn, most forms of 
“hfe acquire transitional developments, which play their part, and then 
“are thrown off And, as I think, the fatal error of the Church of 
“Rome is that she will allow acthing that ıs not permanent, with the 
“result that you get an amazing monster produced ” 


* ka ”" a 


“The Church of Rome seems to succeed by canonising the world” 
j * % x * i 
After hearing a paper on Hildebrand, the Bishop said, “The whole ` 


“of Romanısm resolves itself into that question, ‘Is ıt good for one man 
““to have charge of another’s conscience?’ Perhaps it may be, at 
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“times, in the infancy of individuals and of nations I don’t know 
“But the spirit of the Church of Rome seems to me more and more 
“to be the spit of Antichrist ‘The sprt; I say.—for the very 
“highest types of saint have been found ın her” 


* * * xe . 


[The Bishop’s belief ın the real grace of Office ıs noted ın his life 
Vol II, p 367] 

“I have often thought,” he said, “that 1f I were a Romanist I should 
“point to the public history of the Popes as an evidence of the 
“inspiration of the society The very worst of them—who had not a 
“shred of moral character—on the whole did marvellously well 
“ pohtically, and gave nght and just judgments” 


* * * * 


A propos of the special denotation of the word “Catholic,” and after 
speaking of,the historic Churches, he added, “And we must remember 
“that, both in numbers and in work, the Nonconformist communions 
“can make a very favourable comparison Are we to leave them out 
“of account altogether? Of course, I think our own 1s the better way, 
“but to ignore all that seems to me something like presumption, in 
“the face of what ıt seems to show of God’s governance and the work 
“of the Holy Smrit, Hooker would not do so” 


EXPRESSIONS OF RELIGION—(1) RELATIVITY 


To-night the Bishop has been speaking about the problems of 
Christian Missionary effort under other conditions of life—eg, the 
meaninglessness to a Chinaman of “Bread and Wine” (in Holy 
Communion), which, so far from being the simplest elements of food, 
are of the rarest and most foreign kd “I have often wished to find 
“out from a Chinese missionary how this strikes the native Chinese. 
“I suppose it is as though to us the elements were some rare kind of 
“drug Again consider the translation of the Bible into languages 
“which have no word for ‘ Faith’ or ‘ Love, as was, I believe, the case 
“with some language of South Sea Islanders or agam the 
“translation into a language where there was no word for a lamb, for 
“the simple reason that no sheep had ever been known ın the island; 
“they had, I beheve, to fall back on the word for a little pg Think 
“what that must mean m the context of Ecce A gnus Dew!” 


. (2) ART 


To-mght we drew out the Bishop’s views on the effect of Character 
on Art “No prophet, no artist,” he says He thinks the greatest 
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work of Greek sculpture is the Venus of Milo, also that all Greek art 
1s inferior to 13th century art We discussed the possibility of a 


Balaam ın art 
* * * + 


“The greatest picture ın the world,” the Bishop thinks, is the 


Sistiné Madonna 
* * * * 


“I have read again Dr Dale’s lecture on the Second Command- 
“ment, but he hasn’t convinced me, I’m afraid He gets hold of that 
“unhappy Golden Calf I confess I cannot see the connection between 
“it and my Sistine Madonna, foz instance ,” (lookimg round at it,) “I 
“cannot bring the two into lne” 

* Y $ * 


The Bishop 1s dehghted with a real “Antiquary’s letter,” from Mr 
H—,, about the brackets in the Chapel wall, in which the words 
“brutal” and “detestable” occur freely He repeated the words over 
to himself with immense satisfaction, “ın a very brutal and detestable 
“manner” I observed that :t was as good as Sir W Scotts 
Antiquary, and that the beauty of ıt was that the subject of these 
epithets was a thing that could make no practical difference to anyone 
“Yes,” said the Bishop, “that’s just it one is so thankful to find 
“péople morally indignant over something that isn’t of any practical 
“importance one is so glad to see morality coming into Art” 





* * * * 


Speakıng of the reredos ın Durham Castle Chapel, the Bıshop 
expressed humself as doubtful “I confess,” he said, “that I think the 
“St Paul’s reredos was more than a mistake, ıt should never have 
“been” [Cf Lzfe,vol u p 81] 

He objects to any representation of the Passion, which, he has 
often implied, he thinks alien to the instincts of early Christianity and 
unknqwn to Christian art for the first seven centuries, even the 
window ın our Auckland Chapel “rathez troubles him” 


* * = * 


The Bishop speaking of the Vandyck collection of portraits said 
they made him see how the Rebellion was not only inevitable, but 
necessary “Those men could never have been the fathers of the 
“England that was to be! There mus: have been new blood And 
“nét one of the English women’s faces has any character Note (as 
“Wilkie tells us always to do) the hands in Charles I’s portrait—a 
“complete revelation of the man: the one clutching almost convulsively 
“his baton an affectation of power, the other poor hand hanging weak 
“and hitless” [Cf Lzfe, vol n p 289] 
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(3) FASTING 


I asked the Bisnop if he had written anything about Fastmg He 
said No, but he had occasion to preach twice on the subject He 
thought there could be no rule, not even the most general 
rule I enquired whether the practical modern view of fasting 
did not practically abolish fasting altogether for the, man 
who always lived a discphned lfe The Biskop said No, 
not more than the Chistian view of the sacredness of all time abolishes 
Sunday I pointed out that the Scriptures often represent fasting as 
an act of suitable worship and confession before God, quite apart from 
any man-centred notions of merely improving one’s self-discipline 
and that on this view it might be practised ın a way inconsistent 
necessarily with the highest bodily health But the Bishop said No 
that was essentially an Old Testament view, ın the New Testament 
view our work for our fellow-men must always be the chief object of 
our life , that since the Incarnation God comes to us through men, and 
any fasting that weakens the body and :ncapacitates our usefulness is 
therefore un-Christian 


(4) MEDITATION. 


I asked the Bishop what he thought of the practice of formal 
Meditation under heads “It seems so hke thinkmg by machinery , 
“still ıt 1s useful to have frames to put your thoughts into” Speaking 
of making Acts of Faith, Love, etc, he said, “It seems to be intended 
“as an effort of tke will to realise that which it 1s found naturally hard 
“to realise This 1s the paradox which is seen in almost its strongest 
“form in the command, ‘Thou shalt love’ Did you ever think of 
“that? ” $ ° 


(5) PRAYERS 


Talking over the difficulty of writing modern collects, the Bishop 
said, “I always feel that the inspiration of our Litany, for instance, 1s 
“the same thing in kind, though not of course in degree, with the 
“inspiration of the Bible What else can you say of such a phrase as 
“that of the petition for ‘ umity, peace and concord’ among all nations? 
“Tt is impossible to think that the ideas of the tıme can have admitted 
“of the writer’s fecling what there ıs in that word ‘ concord,’ real union 
“of the hearts of all Mations to promote the true good of all And yet 
“there itis, they sazd it” 


* * * * 


The Bishop hoses that one effect of the “ Special” War prayers and 
services recently issued will be “to persuade people how in¢omparably 
“better the Prayer Book 1s than anything we can do” 


1 
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(6) Hymns 


“I have studied hymns a great deal,” the Bishop said, to-day, “and 
“in a great many cases I cannot understand what they mean, and I 
“don’t think the writers did either” 

“Do you think so of Hymns Ancient and Modern, my Lord?” 
asked “I thnk Hymns Ancient and Modern have-done more 
“harm to popular English theology than any other book—except 
“Multon’s poetry,” said the Bishop Subsequently he mentioned that 
lately he had “been urging very strongly” thaz the book presented a 
thoroughly false view of the Incarnation At various times I have 
heard him criticise “Angels help us to adore Him,” also, “ Glory be to 
“Jesus praise the precious Blood,” and other phrases 





4 * # * 

The Bishop was impressed by the hymn this morning—“Oh worship 
“the King,” and remarked that in our best hymns—e g, this and “O 
“God our help ” (“ the one hymn he knows of,” as he would sometimes 
call ıt) there ıs not a word of Christiamity: they are Old Testament 
hymns He thinks we moderns have made a great mistake—z¢, have 
so treated the Humanity of Our Lord as to lose the sense of the 
greatness and awe of the Divinity. 


(7) ALMSGIVING 


At table, discussmg the subject of raffles The Bishop said that 
he objected to them as part of the gambling question, and also on 
wider grounds He objected to all the side means which were some- 
times combined with sales of work for ‘ getting money out of people’ 
Such money, he thought, as distinct from that which is given, was not 
wanted nor acceptable 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


The Bishop remembers the publication in 1845 of a bookyby a 
German on the Working Classes of England, showing that nothing 
but a revolution could happen and then, in 1847, of Disraeli’s “ Sibyl, 
“or The Two Nations” Every thoughtful man at that date said there 
must be a revolution in the next few years Vet in these 50 years all . 
the conditions of labour have been changed, and with no revolution— 
save of the quet English sort Yet far more than the change in the 
conditions of labour has been the change in the whole aspect and 
estimate of it And to this no man has been so great and original a 
contributor as Mr, Ruskin. 

* * * * 


(Friday night conclave) Speaking of how new words grow up to 
represent leading thoughts of the time, the Bishop said that when 
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preaching to the University as a young man at Cambudge (and then 
reading Comte), he had ventured to use the word “solidarity” A 
distinguished don asked him, “What d:d you mean by that word?” 
“ And now you see ıt ın every newspaper!” 


* 2 * * £ 

Many times the Bishop would propound the fact that any medical 
man who patents a medicine or treatment 1s put out of the profession 
Yet any manufacturer regards a discovery of his own as his own 
property, patents it, and considers he has a night to make money of 
it—even to sellit “Why has the cotton-spinner more night to do it 
“than the doctor? Surely he has not the nght. No man has any rights, 
“only duties Everything 1s given for the service of the whole body, 
“not for one of the members” To my previous questions about piece- 
work as the true basis of payment and labour, this same idea, he says, 
may be the answer. Why should the strong (ze, the skilled workman) 
get three timés as much as the weak? It is the question, “Are we to 
“recognise the physical law, survival of the fittest, as a moral law? 
“If so, we may as well kill off the weak and the incapable to let the 
“laws of nature take their course is only to kill them out by a slow 
“process Perhaps the mcapables are the greatest moral educators 
“that are given us When I see a poor degraded wretch in misery, am 
“I to regard him as merely a spoiled monkey? or as a fellow creature, 
“capable, in virtue of the common humanity, of fellowship with God? 
“If the latter, I can’t leave him alone I don’t like ıt but I can’t 
“help 1t” 


3 * * x 


“As you know, I am not fond of St Cuthbert,” says, the Bıshop 
(after wnting by request a collect fos St Cuthbert and handing it to 
me to criticise), “but I suppose he had sympathy Bishop Lightfoot 
“says he had and Bede says what amounts to ıt But a man has no 
“right to shut himself up in a turf hut He doesn’t attract me in the 


“Teast” 
+ Xe * * e 


(By the Bishop’s chair, over letters) “No,” said the Bishop, “I 
should not tiust ——’s opinion, he 1s almost too good to judge He 
“is so entirely devoted himself Did I never tell you about that carpet? 
“When he left India, as he would not let them give him anything else, 
“some of them gave him rather a nice carpet which he brought to 
“Then in the great distress in his parish, when he had given away all 
“his money, he at last sold this carpet and provided more wehef But 
“when the poor people heard of 1t, they were so touched by the thought, 
“that as soon as they could, some of them subscribed and bought it 
“back I heard the facts just after I came to the Diocese, and I said 
“at once there was only one possible place for that carpet—in the 
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“sanctuary I should like you to learn from —— whether it 1s there 
“now » 

A few moments later the Bishop said “At times one quite loses 
“hope Just lately I have been inclined to give up everything I see 
“the lunch for the Czar at Oxford cost £120, and the cigars were 
“provided for at £15 a 100 How can one possibly fit those cigars 
“and ’s carpet together? . But the worst 1s, people don’t 
“seem troubled They don’t see ıt.” I said, “Because, my Lord, if 
“we did feel troubled over ıt all, we shouldn't be here. we couldn’t 
“survive if we saw all” “Yes,” said the Bishop, “ that’s just it, we 
“don’t see all. we don’t see to the end that 1s my hope” 





FICTION 


“The greatest thing ın modern fiction ıs Romola—and that scene 
“on the steps the greatest thing in 1t.” 
% * ae * 


“Carlyle sard—didn’t he >that fiction did no good , and so he wrote 
“that great work of fiction about the French Revolution It’s 
“splendid , but it’s only an mterpretation of the facts, after all” 


GREEK 


Someone has argued on compulsory Greek that “If they were 
“excused Greek they would have more time for Theology” To which 
the Bishop rephes, “But isn’t Theology Greek? What else 1s it?” 
“Latin, when it tred to get hold of it, wrought untold havoc in 
“Theology ... The more one thinks of it, the more impossible one 
“feels ıt to ke that the New Testament, for ınstance, should ever have 
“been written in Latin . Latin 1s all angles, and Greek has no 
“angles at all Take the greatest utterance of all. it’s inadequate, 
“—utterly so Verbum—caro—factum est the subject ıs inadequate, 
“and the verb equally so” 

* = * * 


A Cambnidge scholar at table remarked that he didn’t believe in 
the past tense translation of the Greek Aorist The Bishop asserted 
that he had always considered “that the whole of Christianity hangs 
“on the Greek Aomst and the preposition êr.” 


* * * A * 


The Bishop having criticised the Hymn “Jesus 1s God,” I quoted the 
Quicungue m support But, said the Bishop, that was just where the 
Quecungue was so perilous It was justifiable if you were allowed to 
explain, but ıt endeavoured to apply logical deduction to subjects tHat 
don’t admit of logic The Greek was all mght cds described 
Nature, but “God,” as in this Hymn, suggests whole Person @zordxos 
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he could heartily say but the Latin “Dei Genetrx ” emacs almost 
blasphemous, didn’t it? 
* * * * 

Bishop E , said, describing a speaker at the Church Congress 
“And he seemed to urge so strongly that Scnpture was a Jiving 
oracle ” Bishop (nterrupting, and raising his eyebrows) - “He 
“didn’t use the singular, I hope!” 

* * + * 

[This consistent appeal to exact Greek was often playful, but ıt 
was interwoven with every thought on Christian revelation, and at 
times took an unexpected shape ] - 

The Bishop has just repnmanded in the gravest (and somewhat 
displeased) manner the five candidates for Priests’ Orders who have 
come (as usual) without their Greek Testament He said ıt seemed 
to him “incredible that you should come to these Ember Days without 
“it; even going away for an evening you should have ıt” 








OXFORD 


“Oxford lulled her two poets of this century—Matthew Arnold and 
“Newman—and turned them both into second-rate theologians” 

The Bishop would say that he never could hear “Lead kindly light ” 
without thinking what Newman might have done, 1f he had not mistaken 
his calling 

RUSSIA 

(Bishop to Lady M + “We never, never shall understand 
“Russia till people will realise that Russia 1s now in the 13th century 
“We will not remember that nations which are contemporary chrono- 
“logically are not so morally But it ıs very hard to apply, and still 
“harder when you remember that the same 1s true of different classes 
“in the same nation, as well as of different nations” 





Youru 
(Bishop, to A K——) “The further I get from youth, the more I 
“appreciate ıt, Wisdom, I see, does not compensate for the loss of 
“Enthusiasm.” 
PROOF 
[Within a week after Mrs Westcott’s death Cf Lzfe, vol u p 373] 
At night, after Prayers, the Bishop said he ought to be far more 
tired, but was less so than usual he was so conscious of being helped 
at every turn by the power and sympathy of prayer “And,” he sad, 
“people talk abort ‘proof’, they ask for facts!” Next day he wrote 
to Mr V: (who 1s ill) that “he had learned, as he never knew before, 
“that the age of miracles is not past” 





C H BOUTFLOWER 


SIR JOSHUA FITCH; A REMINISCENCE. 


IR JOSHUA FITCH, whose recent death, full of years though 
S he was, came with a shock of surprise to a wide circle of friends, 
achieved for himself a somewhat exceptional position Not amongst 
the few who are conspicuous ın the eye of the general public, and from 
his position as a civil servant compelled during the greater part of his 
hfe to exercise much of his mfluence through others and in their names, 
he nevertheless established for himself a wide reputation, not only in 
this country, but on the Contment and ın Amenica. As the T emps 
has justly remarked, his life was spent ın the great work of 
re-orgamising public education ın England In that work he became 
known, not only for a complete mastery of his subject, but for singular 
tact and judgment ın the expression of his views Men of an opposite 
mchnation on the lively controversies which are always convulsing 
England ın connection with the,education of the people resorted to 
Sir Joshua for advice and information, and accepted without resent- 
ment a response by no means ın accordance with their wishes Clear- 
ness of view, moderation of spirit, sympathy with every sincere effort 
for the public good, and unusual power of expressing his thoughts 
with ease and force, enabled Sir Joshua to place his knowledge at 
the command of a wide circle of his frends and acquaintances in 
public life, and made men of the most conservative tone of mind 
respect and admire one who was, in reality, a type of the enthusiastic 
though judicious reformer. 

Sır Joshua Fitch was born ın Colchester in the year 1824. He was 
educated privately and, as a young man, applied himself to the pro- 
fession of teaching In 1850 he took his degree of B A. at the London 
Unversity ;* and, in the followmg year, was appointed Vice-Principal 
of the Borough Road College for the trammg of teachers—an establish« 
ment of the British and Foreign School Society In 1856 he became 
Principal of this Institution, and, ın 1860, he had established such a 
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reputation as an English scholar that he was appointed Elamise ın 
Enghsh Language, History and Literature to the University of 
London. It was about this time that I made his acquaintance. , Mr. 
Fitch (as he then was) happened to be a neighbour of my father’s’ His 
genial, sympathetic manner at once attracted me, I had the good 
fortune to see much of him for a time, and, in the course of long’ walks, 
to discuss with h:m those manifold topics which press upon a*young 
man’s mind as he ceases to regard books from the point of view of 
the schoolboy and finds the world of life and letters opening before 
him. No more mspimmg guide than Sir Joshua Fitch could have been 
found at such a moment. It was a time when new ideas were 
fermenting In the fifties and sixties Lord Palmerston’s influence 
was paramount ic politics, and that of the Evangelical party im the 
Church. Tne Liberal Leader, almost more popular with the Conserva- 
tives than with his own party, repressed with good-natured cynicism 
any tendency to -adical reform. In church, long doctrinal sermons 
were the order of the day, while duets between parson and clerk with 
two or three laymen did duty for the service Steady-going respectable 
men and women looked askance, on the one hand, at musical services 
and surpliced choirs, and, on the other, at all preaching which did not 
give prominence to that “scheme of salvation” which was to secure 
happiness ın a future life But while this was the prevailing tone of 
mind, a great uprising of thought and feeling was taking place. 
Maurice and Kingsley were propounding a nobler theology, Carlyle 
was thundermg against shams and Hebrew old clothes, Ruskin was 
enforcing smcerity and earnestness in art, John Stuart Mull was 
preaching scientifiz Liberalism, while, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Gladstone anë Mr Bright stood for progress and reform, above 
all, Tennyson was giving voice in sweetest measures to the restless 
up-bursting thought of the day. Me Fitch was instinct with the new 
spirit of the age, which could not have had a more persuasive inter- 
preter On the th-eshold of his career, he was remarkable, as he was 
throughout his hfe, for high purpose and resolute disregard of con- 
siderations of mere personal advancement Ambition he had, no 
doubt, what man of any worth has not? But ıt was ambitiom to do 
good work and to prove himself useful in his generation 

And good work soon told in a quite unexpected way Lord 
Granville, who, ın 1863, was President of the Council and, as such, 
responsible for such aid as the Government then gave to education, 
having, ıt ıs said, heard of Sir Joshua Fitch from Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
himself an Inspector of Schools, paid a visit to the Borough Road 
Traming College, aad was struck by the ability shown by the Princtpal 
in his lectures and the handling of his classes Shortly afterwards he 
‘offered Sir Joshua the post of Inspector of Schools The offer 
was accepted, and Sir Joshua moved from London to York, his district = 
lying in Yorkshire He entered upon his work with enthusiasm: and 
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brought to bear upon ıt so much sympathetic tact as well as trained 
insight that, when he left the North in 1870, he received an address 
testifying not only to “the thorough and complete impartiality with 
“which he had discharged the duties incident to his position,” but also 
to “the personal interest he had manifested in the teachers’ position 
“and work,.the wise and kind counsel he had ever been ready to give, 
“his enthusiasm in the great work of education, and the valuable assist- 
“ance he had rendered towards improving 1t” Some words of Sir 
Joshua’s reply indicate aptly his catholicıty of view and his 
sympathetic attitude towards those with whom he had to work “But 
“most of all,” he says, “ıt has seemed to me desirable that an Inspector 
“should open his mind so as to recognise and appreciate all forms of 
“good and honest work I cannot conceive anything more mischievous 
“than that a man ın such an office should have his own special crotchet, 
“and think the work of education must be done on one paitern, and 
“that ın every school there should be the same methods, the same 
“ideas There is nothing more mischievous than to try to stereotype 
“the studies in schools, and by that means to alienate the affections 
“of those who have original genius and mdependent methods of going 
“about their work It is a very fine education for the Inspector 
“himself to go from school to school, and to see how very differently 
“able men and women can achieve the same results It enlarges his 
“own conceptions, ıt improves his own mind, and enables him to 
“sympathise with work of very different types done under very different 
“conditions ” ` 

The Government soon discovered what a valuable servant they had 
acquired, and they were not content to leave Sir Joshua to the ordinary 
work of school inspection In 1865 he was appomted an Assistant 
Commussioner*to the Schools Enquiry Commission, which had for its 
object to ascertain what was being done with the large endowments 
which, from the sixteenth century downwards, had been devoted to 
grammar schools and other forms of education. No sooner was this 
work completed than another task was found for him Mr Gladstone’s 
first Ministry had succeeded to office, and the greatest period of reform 
which the country has ever seen had commenced Mr W E Forster, 
as Vice-President of the Council, was contemplating a measure which 
should, for the first time, secure that every village ın the country 
should have the means of elementary education Strange as it seems 
now, even the very moderate measure of 1870 was,at the time, thought 
to be more or less revolutionary, and, apart from the religious question, 
—which has always been used to perplex the educational problem,— 
there was ansunder-current of feeling that ıt was a mistake to give to 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” ideas which would make them 
discontented with their lot For the information of Parhament as to 
the facts, My Forster called for a report on the educational condition 
and resources of the four great towns of Manchester, Birmingham, 
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Liverpool and Leeds, and Sir Joshua Fitch was one of two Special 
Commissioners appointed for the purpose 5 

In 1870 two great educational measures were passed, the Elementary 
Education Act and the Act appomting the Endowed Schools Com- 
misson To the policy of the former Act Sir Joshua was elways 
faithful, and, reformer as he was, he would probably, if the matter had 
rested ın his hands, have left the elementary education of the country 
to rest upon that Act to the present day But it was the Endowed 
Schools ‘Act which immediately occupied his attention He was 
appointed an Assistant Commissioner to give effect to that Act, and 
for the next seven years he was mainly engaged in negotiating with 
governing bodies and framing schemes for the better application of 
endowments to the educational needs of the country It was work 
for which he was excellently fitted Asa teacher, a trainer of teachers, 
and an inspector cf schools, he was thoroughly versed in the practical 
work of instruction, he was absolutely free from prejudice as to 
educational ‘methcds and subjects, and in no way wedded even to so 
sacred a tradition as the pre-eminence of Latin and Greek, he was, 
by the testimony of all who came ın contact with him ın his work, an 
enthusiast for the advancement of learning and sound trainmg of 
mind and character, and, at the same time, he had so great a respect 
for all honest work and so delicate a tact in the enforcement of his 
views, that, 1f a revolution could be made acceptable to the Governors 
and Masters of a mis-managed Educational Foundation, no one was 
more likely to achieve that result. The work of re-constituting endow- 
ments was, indeed, as instructive to the Commissioner as ıt was useful 
to the country It made hım keenly aware of the drawbacks which 
arise from the absence of system in the affairs of this country, and led 
him to advocate from time to time every practicable mearfs of extending 
some species of State recognition and encouragement to secondary 
education And r made him resent warmly the tyranny of the dead 
hand At a later period of his life, m a lecture delivered to the 
Pennsylvania University, he gave full expression to his views on the 
benefits and ills ansing from endowments, and summed up his con- 
clusions ın the following terse sentences — 

“First That the intellectual and social wants of each age differ, 
“and always must differ from those of its predecessors, and that no 
“human foresight can possibly estimate the nature and extent of the 
“ difference x 

“Next, that the value of a gift for public purposes depended, not 
“on the bigness of the sum given, but upon the wisdom of, the 
“regulations and upon the elasticity of the conditiors which are 
-“attached to the gift, and - 

“Finally, that every institution which ıs to maintain its vitality 
“and to render the highest services to successive generatidns of living 
“men should be governed by the living and not bv the dead” 
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, On the conclusion of his work on the Endowed Schools Commission, 
Sir Joshua returned to his duties as Inspector, the value of his 
services being shortly recognised by his promotion to the rank of 
Chief Inspector with the oversight of the eastern counties from Lincoln- 
shire tb Essex. Official life is sufficiently exciting to the official His 
mind js constantly engaged in new problems, many of small, some 
of large, scope, and the clash of arms between reformer and bureaucrat 
1s always in his ear But it 1s difficult to make the battles of official 
life interesting to the outside public, and a few words will suffice to 
sum up Sir Joshua’s Departmental career 

In 1885 he succeeded Canon Warburton as Inspector of Tramıng 
Colleges for Schoolmistresses in England and Wales, and thus 
obtained the highest position open to him ın his particular branch of 
the Service In 1888 he paid a sem1-official visit to Amenca, and made 
a report on the educational arrangements of the United States, which 
was presented to Parhament and afterwards published A few years 
later a similar honour was accorded to another report upon the Free 
Educational System of France, Germany and the United States It is 
another striking testimony to the esteem in which he was held at the 
Education Department, that he was persuaded to remain in the 
Service five years beyond the age of sixty-five, at which a civil servant 
must be put on the pension list unless special reasons can be given to 
the House of Commons for retaining his services It was not until 
1894 that Sir Joshua left the Education Office, and even at a still 
later date he was employed by the Government on special enquiries, 
such as that into the state of the schools under the control of the 
Admuralty In 1896 he received the honour of knighthood—a some- 
what tardy recognition of thirty years of exceptionally valuable work 
for the State ° ` 

Meantıme, other honours had been conferred upon hım, most of 
them significant of important services rendered to education In 1885 
he received the honorary degree of LL D from the University of St 
Andrews Somewhat later, as a recognition of the assistance given by 
him to the dourszers sent by France to study English educational 
methods, he was made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour For 
many years he examined, not only for the University of London, but 
for the Civil Service Commissioners both for the Indian and Home 
Services, and ıt speaks well for Sir Joshua’s kindness of manner that 
many an acquaintance was years afterwards clajmed of him on the 
score of a quarter of an hour’s interview for vzvd voce examination 
He, organiseg, with Lord Reay, the International Congress on 
Education held at the Health Exhibition So long ago as 1862 he 
took a prominent part in the arrangement of the Education Sections 
of the second great Bntish Exhibition, and he subsequently acted 
as a.Juror 1h this Section at many foreign International Exhibitions 
He sat on the Senate of the University of London from an early date 
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to the time of as death, and was a Life Governor of Univers.ty 
College And he was a member of the governing bodies of Girton 
College, the Cheltenham Ladies’ College and St Paul’s School Of 
the high personal compliments, implied by requests for advice, which 
he received from time to time, it 1s impossible to speak adequately , 
but, as examples of the position which he occupied, two instances 
may be mentioned During the last four years of his life he was asked 
by Mrs Creighton to address the Women’s Diocesan Conference on 
the work of Sunday Schools, and by Dr Weldon, when at Harrow, 
to meet the masters of that school for a fnendly chat as to the ideal 
which a master cf a Public School should set before him—this, be ıt 
remembered, although he was not especially associated with Church 
politics, and had not passed through either a public school or one of 
the old universities 

It was indeed his high ideal of the objects at which a good teacher 
and a sound system of education should ahke aim which gave the 
keynote to Sir Joshua's work and influence With him the elementary 
school was not a mere machine for producing in larger or smaller 
quantities a capacity to read, write and do sums It was the place 
where the first steps should be taken to shape a good citizen, a man 
or a woman of strong character and wide interest “ The evolution of 
“character ”—the words which he adopted as the title of one of his 
papers—may, perhaps, be said to sum up most aptly his idea of what 
the highest training should accomplish He was never tired of saying 
that the good teacher should be allowed to go his own way, though it 
might not be exactly the beaten way, that a scholar should be 
encouraged to find his own bent and to develop on his own chosen 
hne Not, of covrse, that he advocated the encouragement of mere 
eccentricities, he was too closely,in touch with the * practical side 
of life But he usisted on the paramount importance of aiding the 
growth of the individual, of producing men and women who should live 
lives of interest to themselves and of value to the State From this 
point he approached the subject of technical instruction, protesting that 
while physical development was a department of a complete teaining, 
the production of mere manual dexterity should never in any good 
curriculum take the place of the equipment and strengthening of the 
mind and character 

Holding this large view of education Sir Joshua was not likely to 
be devoid of the mteyests of a good citizen or the tastes of a cultivated 
man. Although ius position as a civil servant precluded him from 
taking any promment part ın party politics, ıt was no gecret that his 
views were those of a Liberal of the school of Mr Gtadstone In 
‘later years he was strongly opposed to the Boer War, and I remember 
his saying, not long before his death, that he considered the views held 
by an Enghshman on this subject were not a bad test of the soundness 
of his Liberalism. At the height of the war fever, when many persons 
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weie advocating mılıtary drill ın schools, he wrote a short paper in 
“The Council of Education ” (afterwards reprinted and circulated by 
the National Reform Union), pomting out that the learning of military 
evolutions was of no special value as a physical exercise, while, as a 
distict preparation for the army, its troduction was premature in the 
absence of conscription He dwelt on the fact that boys were quite 
sufficiéntly inclined to admire force and the warlike virtues, and that 
1t was no part of a wise schoolmasters duty to foster a spint of 
aggression and swagger. There was no trace of Socialism in Sir 
Joshua’s pohtical creed The tendency of Collectivist doctrine and 
plactice to 1epress independence and variety of character was dis- 
tasteful to him Self-help and thnft had his warm commendation 
at all times He was a warm supporter of the Charity Organisation 
Society, and for one year acted as its Chairman, and he eagerly 
embraced the opportunity, which came to him in his official capacity, 
of making arrangements with the Post Office to encourage the opening 
of Savings Bank accounts by the scholars of elementary schools The 
same feeling made him look coldly on the proposal to remit school 
pence and make elementary education gratuitous. In his Report on 
the working of free education in other countries, he points out that 
it does not necessarily secure a large attendance, and protests against 
the limitation of State aid to the elements of education, as tending 
to imtioduce a distinction which should not exist Though, as I have 
said, a sound, and even a strong, Liberal, he supported Sir Michael 
Foster, when, on the elevation of Sir John Lubbock to the peerage, a 
three-cornered contest took place for the University of London. This 
course he defended against the strictures of his Liberal frends by the 
argument that the basis of University representation was that men of 
exceptional ppsition in science, art or literature should be provided 
with a seat ın Parlament, and that he was, therefore, bound to support 
the candidate who best fulfilled that condition Upon the internal 
questions which long agitated the University, he was consistently and 
strongly in favour of that expansion of its functions which has been 
described as conversion from a mere examining board into a teachmg 
body. ° 

In another field his Liberalism took an active and practical form 
He was warmly in favour of the extension to women of all the 
educational advantages enjoyed by men When the movement was 
1n its very earhest stages, he did not shrink from publicly mamfesting 
his sympathy with it, m 1862 he read a paperon the subject, con- 
tributed by Miss Emily Davies, at the Social Science Congress It 1s 
so many years since women have been admitted to the Degrees of the 
London University that the hot debates which preceded that event 
have been almost forgotten But that the step was a bold one 18 
shown by the fact that no other University has yet mustered up 
courage to go so far The conservative spirit which instinctively fears 
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all such changes was by no means mactive on the Convocktion and 
Senate of the London University when women first knocked at its 
doors, and ıt needed all the efforts of Sir Joshua Fitch and others of 
the same school to secure their admission,—a reform which few would 
now seek toundo Sır Joshua was equally emphatic ın demanding that 
women should share, where possible, ın educational endowments, and 
in his Essay on Endowments he laments the blindness of the Founders 
of the 16th century to the obligation to train the women, as well as 
the men, of the commumity For every boy, even of the humblest 
origin, means were provided by which, if able to seize the opportunity, 
he might rise to eminence in Church or State For the sisters of these 
favoured scholars no provision was made “They were not wanted 
“to serve God in Church or State” Whenever any portion of an 
endowment could be reserved for girls, Sir Joshua was eager in the 
attempt to reserve ıt, as a Governor of St. Paul’s School he took a 
leading part in the establishment of the Girls’ School which ıs to be 
opened next,month at Brook Green, Hammersmith He was a most 
energetic supporter of Girton College, where his advice both on purely 
intellectual and on business questions was most highly valued The 
last act of his public life was to attend a meeting of the Executive 
Committee 

In religion, as in politics, Sir Joshua Fitch was a Liberal It 1s said 
that m his early youth he was attracted by the ntual of the High 
Church party, but ıt 1s hardly conceivable that he could ever have 
been a sacramentalist , certainly, when I first knew him, his preference 
for a musical service imvolved no adhesion to any of the doctrines of 
sacerdotahsm. He was, in fact, a Broad Churchman, and, in later 
years, was especially in sympathy with the position of Bishop Percival, 
who was also a warm personal friend In 1899, he took part in a 
Conference of Churchmen of whieh the Bishop of Hereford was 
chairman, and which pledged atself to maimtain the Protestant and 
comprehensive character of the Church, and protested against the 
leading tenets of the extreme Ritualist party And his breadth of 
view co-operated with his personal experience ın leading him to take 
up a well-defined attitude in relation to what is known as “the religious 
“question” ın schools He approved of the compromise embodied in 
Mr Forster’s Act, and deprecated any serious departure from it He 
beheved that the religious teaching adopted, for the most part, in 
Board Schools,—teaching founded on the Bible, and excluding defimte 
rehgious formularieg—was the teachmg best adapted for young 
children He often dwelt upon the very slight effect which the 
teaching of dogma to children has upon their religious belief in after 
life, and upon the importance, on the other hand, of maintaining a 
‘reverential and high moral tone. And he was especially opposed to the 
suggestion, upon which extreme Secularists and extreme, Churchmen 
have lately seemed disposed to untte, that the schoolmaster should, in 
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regard to religious instruction, be dispossessed, and his place supplied 
by the ministers of the several denominations, who should have the free 
run of the school at certain hours Such a course, he thought, would 
be “to deprive the teacher of much of his usual influence, and to lower 
“him in the eyes of the scholars,” while, on the other hand, “his 
“scnptural instruction was likely to be more appropriate and more 
“effective than that of a stranger, because ıt 1s part of a rounded and 
“well-ordered scheme of intellectual and relig-ous training, and not a 
“purpureus pannus patched on at an extra time, and having no 
“organic connection with the rest of the school course” 

In relation to the new Education Act, Sir Joshua’s attitude was very 
characteristic He considered the measure unnecessary and 
muschievous, but, when i: became law, he loyally accepted ıt, and 
one of his last public utterances was an exhortation to the County 
Council of Bedfordshire to rise to the responsibilities thrown upon them 
by the new Act “Passive resistance” had no charms for his orderly 
and constructive mind A 

Sır Joshua Fıtch was a man of exceptionally sound health Not 
many months before his death, he alluded to an attack, in the winter of 
1902—3, of a character similar to that which subsequently proved fatal 
to him, as his füst illness, and throughout his long life ıt may be 
doubted whether he was evei prevented by bad health from fulfilling 
any important engagement, either of a business or of a social character 
This great advantage he ¢id not derive from addiction to any particular 
form of exercise , he did not fall down and worship the great goddess 
Sport after the fashion cf the present day, or make any pretence of 
domg so He did not shoot, or hunt, or fish, or play golf, he had no 
taste for either billiaids cr cards, he was an indefatigable walker, but 
he took his walking mcidentally rather than of set purpose” It seems 
almost necessary, under the circumstances, to make some apology for 
his length of yeais and his enjoyment of life But the facts cannot be 
gainsaid He lived into hus e.ghtieth year, and he thoroughly enjoyed 
his life to the last He found such exercise as was healthful for him 
in the course of his work, and his recreation 1n varying the form of that 
work, and in change of scene and hfe Not that he was ın the least 
mclined to asceticism, nor was he the mere student finding pleasure 
m his library or at his desk alone He was fond of travel, especially 
perhaps of travel ın foreign cities, where vanations of institutions and 
manners interested him, and where he could enlarge his acquaintance 
with art treasures Huis visit to America was one of his most 
invigorating and delightful experiences His reputation had preceded 
hit, and he*recerved a warm welcome His ready sympathy with, 
every high aim and sincere effort led him to appreciate the earnest 
endeavours of American teachers after “self-improvement and the 


* It should, be added, perhaps, that he was an ardent volunteer when the move- 
ment commenced, and at a still earlier date acted as a Special Constable on one or 
two occasions 
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“improvement of education,” without thought of personal advancement 
or class interest, and he was much interested by the large voluntary 
associations and the elaborately organised gathermgs for purely 
educational objects He was struck by the abundant vitality of the 
new world, by the ever-present signs “of energy and enterprise, of 
“hopefulness and boundless promise” On the other hand, his large 
knowledge of his subject, and the skill with which he made it palatable 
to many and various audiences, made a lasting mmpression on his hosts, 
and secured for his published works a wide circle of American readers 

Sır Joshua Fitch’s home lıfe was one of unclouded happiness Lady 
Fitch, the wife of his youth, survives him, and their long companion- 
ship was made delightful by the closest sympathy Sır Joshua and 
Lady Fitch were popular hosts, getting round them in a quiet way 
men and women of very varied experiences and attainments, and 
charming their guests by their considerate and sympathetic manner 
Sir Joshua was also fond of club hfe He was one of the earliest 
members of the Savile Club, and a constan: frequenter of its rooms, 
until he jomed the Athenzum, where, in more recent years, he was 
constantly to be found in the afternoon, one of the most generally 
popular of its habızués Indeed, theire were few functions of London 
social life, the dinner, the garden party, the crush, which he did not 
appreciate and enjoy He was pre-emnently a good talker, 
expressing himself with great ease and ım well-chosen words, but 
without affectation, and having always something pertinent to the 
matter to say He had no great taste for, oz love of, music, and was 
not an inveterate play-goer, though he enjoyed the theatre when ıt 
came in his way, but of pictures, statuary and artistic collections 
generally he was very fond The National Portiait Gallery in London 
interested him particularly on its historic side, and he wag ın the habit 
of taking parties of students for a walk through the rooms, and a talk 
about the distinSuished men and women on the walls Nor did 
history surpass imaginative literature in its attractions for him 
He had a large knowledge of English poetry, and an exceptional 
acquaintance with sacred verse Of modern poets his favourites were 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, the ruggedness of Browning somewhat 
offended his sense cf form But his was emphatically a busy life, for, 
side by side with official work, with strictly literary work, and with 
social engagements, came innumerable meetings, committees and 
conferences to advance objects which he had at heart At all such 
gathermgs, his tact and sagacity and souna judgment made his 
assistance highly prized 

In such a career, much work which does not take a deffaitely lasting 
form is of a literary characte. No report or munute issuing from Sir 
Joshua’s hands could ever have been crude or unfimshed, a certain 
literary polish was a necessity for him Hais papers laid before Parha- 
ment are as readable as an Essay or Newspaper Article But amohgst 
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his pubhshed works, he 1s probably best known by his “Lectures on 
“Teaching,” published by the Cambridge Unversity Press, and 
accepted—with especial warmth in America—as a text-book on the 
science of education, by his “Notes on American Training Schools 
“and Colleges”, by a biographical essay on “The Arnolds and their 
“Influence on Enghsh Education”, and by the collection of papers 
entitled “Educational Aims and Methods” In the last-mentioned 
volume Sir Joshua is seen at his best. Sketches of various episodes 
in the history of education,—the Socratic Method, the Schools of the 
Kenaissance, the rise of popular education through the efforts of Joseph 
Lancaster and Andrew Bell and their successors, the British and Foreign 
School Society and the National Society, Pestalozz: and the Kinder- 
gaiten, Edward Thring and his methods—alternate with descriptions 
of curent educational movements, suca as the Teachers’ Associations 
m America, and dissertations on such subjects as the Evolution of 
Character through wise school training, and the proper place of Hand- 
work in a school curriculum As we pass from one topic to another, all 
treated with the grace and ease which arise fiom a perfect mastery of 
the subject and a lucid agreeable style, we cannot but wish that time 
and opportunity had allowed Sir Joshua to write a systematic History 
of Modern Education A sketch of English Educational History and 
Progress he has left ın an article entitled “Education” in the supple- 
mental portion of the Encyclopædia Britannica, one among many 
articles from his pen which have appeared in encyclopedias and the 
more important magazines of the day Within a tew months of his 
death, he contributed to the Quarterly Review an article on the new 
departure in educational organisation comprised in the Act of 1902 
Had he been less engaged in the practical work of life, he mght have 
left behind hym even more weighty products of his pen, for he was of 
untiring industry, he thought clearly, and he wrote, as he spoke, with 
ease and fluency But he was eminently a practical man, and, 
perhaps, his literary abihties, employed as they were mainly in relation 
to the practical questions of the day, have been more fruitful than if 
enshrined in bulky volumes It 1s enough that he was known on both 
sides 6f the Atlantic by his published works as well as by his attractive 
personality 

Such 1s a brief and imperfect sketch of an Enghshman, who, in 
relation to one of the most important questions of the day, worked 
duiing a long life, steadily and effectuaily for the public good Had 
his environment been different, it is safe šo say that, in the 
Law, he would probably have become a judge, in the Church, a 
de@n or a bishop, in Parliament, he might have reached the Treasury 
Bench, for he had the qualities which lead to success in English 
professions and public life ` In the paths he trod there are no great 
prizes, but such distinction as was open to him he won,—a reputation 
reaching beyond the borders of his native land, and the respect and 
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esteem of all who came in contact with his work And he had the 
higher satisfaction of feeling that his work, from early manhood to old 
age, bore directly on the welfare of the community To some men 
this ıs umimpo:rant,, their intellects work equally well whether applied 
to a game at whist or to a problem involving the fate of empires To 
others the stimults of an idea, a certan emotional excitement, 1s 
necessary to the production of their best work Sır Joshua Fitth had 
always the inspiration of a great cause, that af so organising the means 
of instruction in England that every child shall have the best chances 
of developing the faculties which it inherits, and of filling that position 
in the community for which it is best adapted. In this cause Sir 
Joshua was an enthusiast, and in its advocacy and 1n his daily labour 
for 1ts promotion he found that stimulus which kept his faculties at 
full stretch, and tkat pleasure which attends the hope of far-reaching 
results In an eloquent passage, Sir Jcsaua has dwelt upon the 
mspiring thought that every effort after self-improvement re-acts to 
the benefit 9f the community “I know no more animating thought 
“for a young man entering life and conscious of power than the 
“reflection that he is not living for himself alone, but that all his own 
“strivings after excellence and after a highe: life are distinct, though 
“humble, contr-bctions to the improvement of the race to which he 
“belongs Every truth he learns, every sweet and grateful image 
“which a poet may have helped him to harbour ın his heart, every piece 
“of good work he achieves, does something to alte: for the better the 
“conditions of life for those with whom he comes in contact It helps 
“to make the path of duty and of honourable ambition easier, safer, 
“more accessible, more attractive to all who come after him And 
“perchance it may enable some of them to say years hence, ‘We are 
“grateful for his memory This world ıs a better place for me to 


“live in because he hved init’” œ 


In this spirit was Sir Joshua Fitch’s worl: accomplished, and of him 
it may be said without fear of challenge, “the world is the better for 
“his life” 


ROBERT HUNTER 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY. 


a HERE are three dynastıc famıles ın Europe not essentially 

German, those of Sweden, Savoy and Spain , for one can hardly 
rank the Prince of Montenegro and the King of Servia as heads of 
reigning houses, and the Capets, now represented by the numerous 
Bourbons of France, Spam and Italy, are of Frankish ongin and as 
German as the Fitzgeralds of Leinster are Anglo-Insh They really 
represented nothing in a country of Gallo-Roman stock but Frankish 
violence and barbarity Until quite recently the historians had but 
shadowy notions of the source of the Savoy dynasty, and the learned 
Mommsen was satisfied to think ıt Teutonic and founded by Berthold 
of Zaehringen, whom the German Emperor sent ın the 12th century to 
act as his administrative vicar in the Kingdom of Burgundy |The 
librarian of Queen Margaret, aided by savanzs whom she employed to 
make searches in archives in the different towns where the House of 
Savoy left traces—at Sens, Lyons, Chalons-sur-Saéne, Chambéry, 
Hautecombe, Arles, Vienne, Turin, Milan and other cities—has traced 
the pedigree of the King of Italy to a Burgundian, Garmer, probably 
some steward’s son or grandson, the name indicating such an employ- 
ment He had nothing to do with Berenger II, King of the Lombards, 
whom genealogists who follow not the system of historical research 
adopted at the Ecole des Chartes place at the root of the family tree 
Neither 1s a Count de Viennois, nor Constantine, illegitimate son of 
the Burgundian Emperor Louis the Blind, who overran Italy, the main 
ancestor What now seems clear is that a descendant of some steward 
served the King of Burgundy, and being a man of military courage, 
obtained from Raoul of Burgundy the command of the County of 
Tioyes and of the Viscounty of Sens He fell yn an engagement with 
the Normans at Mont Cnalaix, m the Nièvre, in 925, and left a large 
fataily and aswidow Thiberga by whom he had become connected with 
the Carolingiens, or party of Charles the Simple, at Vienne, then the 
temporary centre of the Western Empire, and with Hugues, the future 
King of the Lombards Through Thiberga’s influence, probably, one 
of the sons, who had entered holy orders, rose to the archbishopric of 
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Arles, and a daughter married the Count de Viennois, ancestor of him 
who bequeathed Dauphiny to the Crown of France on condition of the 
King’s eldest son bearing the title of Dauphin She by her marnage 
became what the Germans would now designate as morganatic 
daughter-in-law of Louis V, the last of the Carlovingian line, who 
claimed to be Emperor of the West, and kept his Court at Vienne, 
where Hugues the Great and his greater son Hugues Capet allowed 
him to vegetate 

On the seizure of Sens and Troyes by the Capets, who pretended 
that Lothair, father of Louis, had given them the Duchy of Burgundy 
ın payment for military services against the de facto German Emperor 
Otho, Hugues Garnier, who had taken up his position as Count de 
Troyes and Viscount de Sens, migrated to Vienne with his numerous 
family and near kindred He had married, ın his father’s lifetime, Willa 
of Burgundy, a grand match, soon became Count of Savoy, which had 
to be defended agaist Saracens and Huns, and gave a daughter in 
marriage to the powerful Count of Forez and of Lyons Thus alliance 
may have helped a younger son; Thibaut, to mise to the archbishopric 
of Vienne and the Pumacy of Provence, which State then extended to 
the Riviera and was the nchest in France 

The Church was then the only strong organisation and the single 
body that contamed an intellectual é/z¢e Her bishops, appointed by 
the Emperor Valerian to act before the Imperial throne as spokesmen 
of their flocks for the representation of grievances, retained the immense 
prestige which this high office gave them. The Garniers from the 
beginning of their long upward career entered into the closest relations 
with the Church Thibaut earned a name for sanctity, and, as soon as 
canonical rules admitted, ranked as a samt In his life time he gave 
his father the post of Proctor-General of the umportant Chapter of St 
Maurice of Vienne, then ranking as a metropolitan cathedral This 
office gave him the administration of the vast estates of the Chapter 
In a hundred years the posterity of the onginal Garmer included 135 
bishops, archbishops and abbots in Savoy and the counties of Toulouse 
—whuich extended almost to Gap—Provence, Lombardy and Piedmont 
The proctorship of Saint Maurice became hereditary, and it wads said 
by another generation that under the mantle of Saint Thibaut the 
Proctor-General gnawed into and even ate up the chapter estates Old 
deeds and records of litigation that dragged on time out of mind pomt 
to the land hunger of the Proctor-General Younger sons ın general, in 
this both worldly-wis@ and heaven-wise and singularly clannish family, 
went into the Church, as did also grandsons and nephews on the female 
side These churchmen, on being inducted into epistopal chars, 
received the fiefs connected with their sees, and found means to make 
them over to the head of the tribe, who of course, by granting them 
pensions, made it worth their while todo so He thus—mylitary force 
aiding—rapidly extended his possessions, and his eldest son ‘and 
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grandson followed his example Before William the Norman 
conquered England, the Garn:ers hac become the doorkeepers of the 
Alps, at the time when the Mediterranean swaimed with piratical sea 
rovers, Norman and other, and had formed the strongest, ecclesiastical . 
familys syndicate that perhaps ever existed The Church, much 
more than the sword—though the Count of Savoy did not bear the 
sword ın vain in those early ages—was used as the chief instrument of 
their ambition They stood in a position at Vienne which enabled 
them to come into close and obliging contact with Legates on the way 
from Italy to the different centres of power in Northern and Western 
Europe They had the ear of the papacy ın centuries ın which papal 
interdicts and excommunications terrified equally Emperor, King, proud 
noble and serf The Garriers never incurred so much as a threat from 
Rome. But for the rule of celibacy in the Church, the Counts of Savoy 
could not have gathered strength as we have seen. Thanks to ıt they 
could extend their system of working through the Church, for the 
expansion of their house into Lombardy, where they placed a member 
of the family on the archiepiscopal throne of Milan But Itahan 
shrewdness did not allow them to profit more than morally by this 
advantage The benefit the family derived from the election of one of 
its heads by the Cardinals at the Council of Basle to St Peter’s 
chair, as Pope Felix V, was also moral But it gave European prestige 
to the Duchy of Savoy Felix rose higher ın European esteem by 
retiring from pontifical sovereignty, on finding he could not restore 
peace to the Church, to lead a more saintly lfe in the Abbey of 
Hautecombe, than he could have hoped for ın Rome He is one of the 
saints on the genealogical tree, which is the rıchest of all reigning 
families ın beatified ancestors 

As Italan *feudatories the Savoys courted the Empire, and down 
to the present day they have “ollowed a see-saw policy towards 
France, the German Emp:re, the Papacy, and Spam—when she held 
a high rank among nations Their friendship with Portugal, from 
the rise of that kingdom, has never varied, and has been often 
drawn, close by family alliances Tyrer position on the Alps, by 
affording a mountain chase of great extent, enabled the Counts and 
Dukes of Savoy to cultivate the hardy virtues, and estranged them from 
the softening luxury of Italy, with which thew Piedmontese State 
brought them in touch Hunt:ng the chamois gave that courage and 
decision which rendered them equal to taking a side ın any international 
crisis, and enabled them to combine the manful hardihood of the 
mountaineer with the shrewd d. plomacy of the Itahan, the thrift of the 
French, and the plamness and power of attention and mental energy of 
the Allobroges They took care not to incur the reproach of absentee- 
ism on either side of the Alps, divided their time as equally as they 
could between their Piedmontese and their Savoyard chief towns, and 
while remaining warriors devoted themselves to administration From 
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the accession of Count Otho’s son to the end of the 15th century, they 
played France, the Empire, the Pope, and the Duke of Burgundy 
against each other, and in the 16th century brought Spain and England 
into their diplomatic combinations Ther position on the Alps, and 
after they had bought the County of Nice, on the Mediterranean, gave 
them opportunities to sell their frendsh:p dear, to tack about, and to 
keep themselves related by marriages with the preponderant monarchs 
On the whole, they benefitted most by the firendship of the Empire, 
with which they stood ın the medieval time in closer contact than 
with the French monarchy In the 14th century a Count of Savoy 
aimed at the moon and hit a star He sought to be made a member 
of the body that elected Emperors, but missed that mark, and met with 
partial compensation ın bemmg named (1313) a Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire This entitled his younger children to be called princes 
and princesses, and opened to him brilliant matrimomal alliances 
north of the Alps His grandson extended Savoy and Piedmont to 
the Mediterfanean by purchasing the County of Nice from Yolanda of 
Aragon, Duchess of Anjou and mother-in-law of Charles VII, ın order 
to enable her to create an artillery force wherewith to raise the siege 
of Orleans The King of Italy’s eldest daughter derives her name 
from this remote ancestress through Yolanda of France 

The last grand match in the way of an heiress made by a Count 
of Savoy—that of a younger son of Humbert II with Adelaide of 
Saxony, daughter of the Count of Turi and Marquis of Piedmont— 
fixed the Italan destiny of the posterity of the Count of Sens, and 
so early as the 11th century Giving them the command of the Alps, 
from the lake of Geneva to the northern border of the County of Nice, 
it rendered them valuable to the kings of France and the German 
emperors Otho and Adelaide had eight sons and many daughters, 
and they provided for the younger sons by ecclesiastical benefices, 
and found husbands of wealth and powerful standing for the daughters 
The disordered state of France under Charles VI enabled a Count of 
Savoy to take the title of Duke, and his son brought home ‘as a bride 
Yolanda of France, already named, daughter of Charles VII, ,whilst 
the Dauphm—later Louis XI]—1eplaced unhappy Margaret of 
Scotland by Charlotte of Savoy, his second wife She appears 
on the family tree as the first of seventeen Savoyard Princesses 
who married into the House of France, not to speak of others 
who became the wives of Spanish and Italian Bourbons, and 
Yolanda, the first of fourteen daughters of France who married into 
the house of Savoy The blood became worn out in the eighteenth 
century Victor Amadeus II was the last able man of the old line, 
which ended in 1831, when the Savoy-Carignan, the present line, 
acceded to the crown of Sardima, as representing Prince Tomaso 
of Savoy, a contemporary of James I of England He served Spain 
in a military capacity ın the Low Countries, and collected those 
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matchless Van Eycks and other Flemish paintings now in the Turin 
Museum 

Bonaparte fused the different Italan States nto a single kingdom 
The Congress of Vienna disassociated them again Charles Albert 
and his son Victor Emmanuel II, both by war and by the statesman- 
ship and moral force of Mazzim, Garibaldi, Manin and other patriotic 
men, restored political umon under the House of Savoy Humbert 
will figure in history as a mere constitutional king in whose reign 
the professional politicians became all powerful Under him the 
national finances had to be sacrificed to bring the towns well into the 
general body corporate Throughout his reign Italy, fearmg that 
France would repeat what she did in 1849 for the Papacy, became a 
pawn in the hand of Prince Bismarck, created a great army, became 
overburdened with debt, and seemed on the verge of national con- 
vulsion when Humbert’s assassination brought up the present king, 
Victor Emmanuel III He has many characteristics, but modernised, 
of the Counts and Dukes of Savoy, and seems also to hawe imherited 
the political bent of their race I do not now propose to give a 
review of the political condition of Italy, or of her international 
relations, but merely to throw some light on the occupants of the 
throne 

We think of Italy first of all as an artistic nation, of its great masters 
Im painting, poetry, architecture and music. Not a member of the 
House of Savoy—still less of the branch now reigming—has a soul 
open to any of these arts, if we except the Queen Dowager Margaret, 
an accomplished musician and lover of Italian poetry, and the far-back 
Tomaso, already named Victor Emmanuel III 3s not more gifted 
than his father, grandfather, and great grandfather with artistic 
sensibilities, and he is more the descendant of the last in his love of 
order, his mathematical precisen€ss of mind, his conception of duty, 
and his standard of personal deportment, than of Humbert, or of 
It Re Galantuomo But, like his grandfather, he has an eye for the 
beauty of a horse, and his stables are the best appointed of any ın 
Europe The pomps of the Catholic church scarcely impress him, 
and he could never take ın the wcrks of the great musical composers 
of Italy His father, ın the way of music, only cared for the 
rat-tat-too of the drum, his grandfather for the French fanfare, and 
Charles Albert for the music of the cannon which woke him up well 
and pulled him out of himself In but one branch of art is Victor 
Emmanuel III a connoisseur, he learned early to perceive what 1s 
artistic in coins, medals, plaquettes and small bas reliefs ın metal 
This comes.cf his numismatic fancy and the wide field for comparison 
that his collection, now containing 40,000 coins, affords It began 
when he was a small boy with a coin of the first year of Pius 1X’s 
pontificate, and he then formed a wish to collect specimens of the whole 
of the comages of that reign His father, noticing the giowing taste, 
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added to the collection sixty other coms Hus mother and divers persons 
about the Court further contributed on Christmas days and birthdays, 
and so ıt swelled up to 3,000 The professors of ancient and modern 
history found in the coms a means of awaking attention to historical 
studies, fixing dates in their pupil’s memory, and giving him clear ideas 
of the different rulers who stand out prominently in history | King 
Humbert and Queen Margaret, when they saw this happy effect, took 
just as much interest as the Prince of Naples in adding to his numis- 
matic treasure After he came to the throne he bought the collection 
of the Marquis Marignoli, one of the most valuable in Italy, and 
containıng more unique coins, it 1s believed, than any other in the 
world The French Government and Mint contributed between 
them seventy-three most interesting medals, medallions and plaquettes, 
many representing ancient Dukes of Savoy, Savoyard Princesses 
who married into the House of France, and French Princesses who 
became Duchesses of Savoy 

We haveeseen how the shrewdest reason governed the conduct of 
the Counts of Savoy, and after them of the Dukes, who, though 
religious and living in religious times, made what they could out of 
the Church for the aggrandisement of their house The atmosphere, 
to use a modern expression, into which they moved from Vienne, 
seems to have fostered their nate tendencies In climate and soil 
Savoy and the Inghlands of Piedmont are almost identical with 
Switzerland 

As were those Dukes of Savoy, so in the main lines of his character 
is the present King of Italy This seems the more remarkable when 
we think under what totally different conditions he grew up Naples 
1s his birthplace, and it gave him his heu-apparent’s title A 
Neapolitan woman, Maria Maista, nursed him He spent most of his 
childhood at Capo-di-monte, amid®*the scenes of relaxing loveliness 
that ıt commands, and passed four years as a young officer at Naples, 
but he seems to have taken no Neapolitan impress save ım one 
particular, on which it 1s not necessary to enlarge here 

Naples did its best to kill in the young Prince a born dislike for 
what 1s meretricious, and made a great fuss about him, beginning 
with the presentation of a cradle inlaid with ivory, mother-of-pearl, 
rare cameo medallions that an amateur had bestowed, corals and 
precious stones, and designed by Morelli: the pictorial artist This 
cradle is one to figure in a museum A child’s carnage, presented 
when the “Nino” be%an to run about and drawn by Sardinian ponies, 
ievived in its decorated panels the sedan chair of the 18th century 
As Bourbonism had not died out at Naples, Humbert and Margaret 
encouraged these and other demonstrations, extravagant in form and 
feeling The Royal pair stood sponsors for all the children of poor people 
born on the same day as their son (11th November, 486@), created a 
fund to give such poor children dowries on attarmng the age of 
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fourteen, sent doles of bread, meat and rice to the lazzarom on the 
day on which the Nino cut his first tooth, and had the plebeian mfants 
and their mothers ın senes to garden parties, where the Prince of 
Naples, ın the arms of Maria Ma:sta, had the delight of seeing them, 
and seemed really to welcome them The Bourbons and the populace 
of Naples on high holidays formed a single famly The fear of 
Vesuvius in its eruptions had made their hearts palpitate to the same 
measure 

The nursery governess, Miss Lee, had the ungrateful task of 
uprooting the seeds of character sown by Maria and subduing a too 
strong self-assertion that made fornaughtiness The nurse, accustomed 
to volcanic manifestations of ange: in zhe mountain and in Neapolitan 
mankind, could not see the harm ın the Nino bemg carned away by 
his caprices and impulses Margaret of Savoy kissed Maria on the 
forehead whenever she met her with her nurselng, but she backed 
the authority of Miss Lee Between them they made the Prince of 
Naples a nice, well-behaved little fellow, submissive to nursery rules 
and never wholly reconciled to Miss Lee’s Northern character, so like, 
be it noticed, to his own. He learned early to prattle English with her 

The young Prince had for tutor a Colonel Osio, for whom he con- 
ceived a deep respect, and who often, to stimulate his emulation, used 
to talk before him of Prussian princes and how they behaved 
Prussia from 1870 to about 1895 set the fashion to the mulitary class 
Osio, whom the King chose foz acting governor of the Prince 
of Naples when the latter entered his twelfth year, was a highly 
distinguished officer He had been with Lord Napier n his march 
to Magdala, and served for some years as muhtary attaché at Berlin 
The Colonel admired the spirit ın which Prussian princes are brought 
up, and he thought the Prussians the least servile courtiers in the world, 
except, perhaps, in Spain Thg military governor exacted from his 
royal charge politeness towards servants, but no familiarity, and 
respectful politeness towards the different professors There were 
twelve of them, including the fencing, gymnastic and equestrian 
masters, and a lady who gave lessons—quite thrown away—on the 
planoe 

The Pnnce of Naples went on long tours, accompanied by the 
Colonel and a military mstructor In the first they went through 
Switzerland down the Rhine, turned aside to see the fields on the upper 
Danube on which Prince Eugéne distinguished himself and won 
renown (for no opportunity to lead the future King to an ancestral cult 
escaped Colonel Osio), and cont:nved the tour into the Netherlands, 
coping hoing by Stuttgard, Geneva, and the Great Samt Bernard, 
which’the,*Prince crossed on foot Other tours familarised him with 
Malta, Cyprus, Palestine, Asia Minor, Constantinople, Russia—frona 
Odessa to St Petersburg—and thence through Finland to Spitzbergen, 
Copenhageh, England, France, and by Savoy on foot into Italy His 
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second visit to Malta lay on the sea route to Italy It struck him that 

‘the Maltese spoke good Italian, and he wondered why they had not 
come into the Italan Union This gave occasion for a lesson on the 
historical and other reasons, ancient, medieval, modern, political and 
economic, that had kept them out Had Naples been well governed, 
it would not—short of a miracle—have rsen at the call of Gambaldı. 
“But Tuscany had a good government, and still she preferred my 
“grandfather to her Grand Dukes” “She needed expansion, which 
“could only be had by Italan unity, and to be nd of custom-house 
“barriers Malta cannot expand and has no near neighbour England, 
“bemg such a great naval power, 1s nearer to her than anyone else, 
“though ın mileage so far off” 

When the Salisbury Government attempted to force Enghsh on the 
Maltese, the Prince of Naples remembered this conversation, and 
wondered whether they would bring Malta within the arredentist 
munimum. 

He ıs extremely z7redentzst, but after the fashion of his forefathers, 
who sought to eat the Itahan artichoke leaf by leaf Huis mind from 
infancy has been imbued with the history of the House of Savoy, 
which he regards as a predestined house, and he 1s on the watch for 
circumstances favourable to an zrredentist policy, with the help of 
France and Russia, or of Germany, or even of the assassins of Belgrade 
He remembers how an ancestor wore the crown of Cyprus, and that 
the Venetian Cornara held that island, and that Venice, to draw ıt from 
the ownership of Catherine Cornara, made her ther Doge T do not 
imagine that Victor Emmanuel thinks of adding Cyprus to his crown, 
so long as it 1s well governed, or Great Britain (retaming her present 
strength) cares to keep 1t He would be more keen on the recovery of 
Nice and Savoy In his opmuon, the territory of the world bemg 
mcapable of increase, the Powers wl always have to bé vigilant con- 
servators of their real estate, and lose no chance of acquiring more 
He therefore attaches great importance to military competence 

The King of Italy knows what it 1s to inhale the incense of the 
flattery of ladies, and young ladies, Italian, English, American It intox1- 
cated him when ın garrison at Naples, where he ranked as a colonel, 
because he was the King’s son He plunged with delight mto society, 
attending golf, lawn tenms and garden parties, “hops,” lunches, At- 
homes and flower-shows For the latter he greatly cared, for there 
can be no greater lover of flowers or trees than he, and by his careful 
gardening he has mage his isle of Monte Cristo mto a paradise He 
enjoyed bemg run after by flirts, from whose wiles and enterprise his 
coldness protected him. Before he left Naples to go to, Florence, he 
had the name of a confirmed bachelor The prettiness, smartness and 
dollars of multi-milhonaire heiresses from over the Atlantic had no 
effect on him, and ıt had got out that he could not be persuaded to 
propose for any of the different archduchesses of Holsteih and other 
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princesses, some Catholic, some not, but the latter ready to enter the 
Catholic Church 

He first entertained with pleasure the idea of marnage at a visit to 
Venice to see the Exhibition which was held ın that city eight years ago 
Crisp, who often spoke of the Prince of Naples as hard to marry for 
the happiness of himself or the good of Italy, had heard (I beleve from 
his déughter) of an ideal match The young princess, she indicated, 
had sufficient standing to admut of the heir of a great throne proposing 
for her Born and brought up in the Greek Church, she had no 
Catholig prejudice She came of a handsome, healthy, courageous race, 
and mherited their qualities Carefully educated at home, and then at 
St Petersburg, where she went to Court as a near connection of the 
Imperial family, she had the unusual advantage of bemg—for a foreign 
unmarried princess—on a favoured foozing there It was no secret that 
Alexander III (then alive) w:shed her to marry his eldest son if the 
Princess Alice of Hesse contimued to see in the rule obliging a 
Czarewitch’s wife to enter the Greek Church an insuperable obstacle 
The Princess Alice was willing to wave sems of her objections, but 
refused to go so far as the Holy Synod wanted Crispi obtamed from 
Nice a photograph, and showed it to che pnnce, remarking as he did 
so that she would be an ideal bride could ske be brought to become a 
Catholic He hoped this difficulty would st-mulate to pursuit Helen 
of Montenegro had been stay:ng on the Riviera with her sisters, the 
Grand Duchess Peter and the Duchess of Leuchtenburg, and had 
appointed soon to meet her mother at Venice 

The Prince of Naples went to Vemce He saw there a girl, simple 
and gracious, sweetly serious, entirely free from the coquetry of which 
he had seen too much at Naples, tall, slim, with a figure that would have, 
matched thosẹ of the caryatides of the Ereztheum on the Acropolis, 
and with amber complexion an@, eyes jus: as dark as his nurse’s 
They differed greatly, however, from the ardent eyes of Mana Maista, 
which expressed passion only , those of Helen of Montenegro expressed 
sentiment and pensiveness , they had the softness of velvet, set round 
with glowing embers, and they could beam like the sun’s rays i spring 
She spoke French lıke a Parisian, had played the violin by ear when 
a child, and had perfected this talent under a professor, who said the 
year before that she had no further need for his lessons The young 
princess went on to St Petersburg The Czar Alexander died, the 
Princess of Hesse decided to enter the Orthcdox Church, and the new 
Czar married her Helen’s relations cculd no losger hope to see her 
Empress of Russia, but as she had become enamoured of Italy, she 
did®not share their disappomtment, for something whispered to her 
of the impression she had made at Venice, and she preferred the orange 
groves along the Mediterranean and the 1nteresting or enchanting” 
cities of Italy to the birch and p.ne woods on the shores of the Baltic 
She ‘scarcely regretted losing the Imperial Crown of Russa It is 
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not true that she conveyed indirectly to the Prince of Naples her 
sentiments, hopes and fears, by means of poems published ın the 
Nadalia, a Russian hterary review, but a sweet sonnet on Venice, 
fresh as a summer’s morning, from her pen appeared in that periodical 
Venice appeared to her the city of poetry and romantic love, and 
the Prince of Naples read this sonnet, which somebody sent 
him from Luceine, with an Italian translation It containéd no 
declaration, such as that given in La Vzseon—attributed, but wrongly, 
to Helen, and given in the same review The Queen of Italy has a 
delicate touch, vibrating sensibilities, ease, and a musical ear in writing 
poetry She ıs, as in all else, free as a poetess from affectation 
When Victor Emmanuel went to the Czar’s coronation, his Imperial 
Majesty had no need to play the part of match-maker The great 
service he could render—and he gladly rendered ıt—was to ask the 
Holy Synod to authorise the conversion of Helen of Montenegro to 
Roman Catholicism. This removed the difficulty that Crisp: had 
mentioned, and when the Prince had been assured that the authorisa- 
tion would be given, he informed King Humbert, Queen Margaret, 
the Prime Minister, Rudin, and the Foreign Minister, Visconti 
Venosta, of the successful issue of his courtship, and told them of his 
intention to go himself to Cettınje to propose for the Princess Helen 
The disaster in Abyssinia delayed this step Bridal festivities might 
have jarred on the nerves of the nation Meanwhile the Catholic 
Archbishop of Antivari recerved a summons from the Prince of Monte- 
negro to give the bride-designate instruction in the religion she 
intended to embrace His visits to the Prince’s palace—if the word 
palace be applicable to a house resembling a Texan hacienda, and 
with no more pretensions to architectural style—were kept secret, 
and nothing was allowed to transpire until every arrangement for the 
establishment of a Prince and Princêss of Naples had been made and 
the hand of the Princess accorded with due ceremony and publicity 
The Princess Helen had for some time been the eldest daughter, 
and had attended to the education of her younger brother and sister, 
Véra and Peter She had learned photography from her late sister’s 
husband, Karageorgevitch, and often photographed town and country 
folks She went about accompamed by Madame du Bien, her former 
French governess, gun in hand, and could have successfully competed 
for a prize at a rifle match It was a saying that the Prince’s larder 
would never want for game so long as Yela Petrovitch remained at 
Cettinje She often*went down to the lake to shoot pelicans, and to 
the preserves at the Prince’s hunting lodge at Reka The Prince had 
brought up his daughters to defend the mountain passe$ jn the eVent 


sof another Turkish invasion, as their grandmothers had done in his 


youth The hunting trophies that ornamented the walls of the great 
hall of the palace—a vast, whitewashed room, on which the lving 
rooms open, and which serves as a hall of justice, ball-room and guard 
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room—testified to the sure arm of the Princesses Princess Milena, 
their mother, daughter of the valant Voivode Peter Vucovitch, had 
also an unerring aim Here I may say that Milena is still a remark- 
ably handsome woman and the picture, ın all but loveless of 
expression, of Donatelli’s Saint Cecilia She 1s wedded to the Monte- 
negrip costume, but lays it aside when she goes abroad Her type 
of beauty 1s of the highest order, and she has still, though she 1s fifty- 
six, a head of hair as luxur:ant and raven black as any of her daughters’ 
She and the Prince of Montenegro must have been, thirty years ago, 
the handsomest pair ın Evrope 

King Humbert would not hear of a grand spectacular wedding, 
which might embitter those who were still in mourning for the officers 
and soldiers killed in Abyssima or kept in captivity there The 
different branches of the Royal family, the members of the Government, 
and the corps diplomatique he proposed to invite, but he refused to 
hear of grand entertainments before or after the civil and religious 
ceremony Of course the relations, or non-relations, witl*the Vatican 
were a cause of embarrassment, but the Italians have a talent for 
turning difficulties The Pope, as Bishop of Rome, had power 
to prevent the marriage of the heir to an excommunicated King ın his 
diocese The King of Italy ıs excommunicated ın the States of the 
Chuich, but nowhere else But the Church of St Mary of the Angels, 
in the baths of Diocletian, 1s classed as an histoncal monument, and as 
such 1s not within the Bishop of Rome’s jurisdiction ıt depends on 
the Ministry of Fine Arts Nor ıs the Prior Palatine of Barı, where 
the bride had signed her profession of Cathohc faith, subject to his 
Holiness as Bishop of Rome So they arranged that he was to 
officiate at the religious marriage, and the bridal party proceeded on a 
bright autumhal forenoon to the church through streets lined with 
soldiers The one member of the King’s family who did not attend 
was his sister Clotilde, who only visits Rome when provided with a 
papal license to close the eyes of dying relatives and to pray beside 
their coffins 

Three days after the wedding the newly-marned pair set out for 
Florence, whither the military duties of the young husband called him 
There they had to face municipal and other deputations To belong to 
a deputation was a sure way to be able to see them well, and so delegates 
crowded in Then there were middle-class ladies’ deputations, to 
make presents to the bride, to lay before her autumn flowers, and to 
stare at her to their hearts’ content The more anstocratic ladies 
resgrved themselves for the receptions of the Price and Princess of 
Naples They met with a difficulty in her imperfect knowledge of Italan 
Knowing it was better to appear entirely ignorant than to speak, 
the Zingua Toscana broken and with a Servian accent, she only spoke 
French at these drawing rooms The Florentines are polite, but 
cold and critical, and they have standards of manners based on, old 
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traditions and the somewhat narrow and stiff etiquette of the Austrian 
Grand Ducal Court Minds are subtle and penetrating, and I, dare 
say they were so before, as since, Machiavelh and the Medici The 
Florentine hints, rather than affirms, and understands å adem. mot 
The Prince of Naples pleased less than his father or his motHer—a 
marvellously well-bred lady At Florence they thought the Prince 
too curt, trenchant, affirmative, too much the pupil of Colonel Osıo 
in his military frankness The Princess failed to satisfy their taste 
except in her touching gentleness of manner , and even that at first 
struck them as the quality of a less exalted station Everything in her 
appearance struck them as extreme, which dwarfed most other ladies 
near her extremely dark complexion, extremely expressive eyes, 
which to them seemed to blurt out her inmost thoughts—no half 
tints toned down her striking characteristics Her wide general culture 
escaped their observation, because ın the first place she spoke Italan 
by dint of a mental tension, and when speaking French with those 
who were as much the masters of that language as herself, she hid 
rather than displayed her intellectual acqurements The Florentines 
are clever and well formed They regard the wealthy Russians 
who come to sun themselves in Italy and pick up a surface culture as 
barbarians, and they have a deep underlying fear of Russia becoming 
a Mediterranean power The Princess spoke of Russia with ardent 
affection as her second mother-land, and she brightened up in Russian 
society, the sad look that darkened still more her eyes disappearing 
in that atmosphere In Naples they would not have cared, but in 
Florence the tendency 1s to look on the future as the most interesting 
of enigmas, and the idea of Italy being one of these days devoured, 
as German diplomats said it would be, with a Franco-Russian sauce, 
did not add to the popularity of the young Royal couple Helen of 
Montenegro has surmounted this source of mistrust by carefully 
avoiding the taking of any side ın mternational politics and by the 
Prince of Montenegro avoiding, in his relations with his son-in-law, 
acting as “the Friend of Russia ”—a title which the French and some- 
times the Russian journals injudiciously give him, not reflecting that 
circumstances might arise in which it would be as injurious to the 
uppermost lady in Italy to be called “ the Russian” as ıt was for the 
most ill-starred of French Queens to be called “2’Aztrichzenne” And 
then the Princess of Naples had to contend with the Catholic pre- 
judice of the Florenjine ladies She had been brought up in the 
Greek Church, the sentiment of which is much opposed to that of 
Catholicism as felt ın Florence, the city of Dante and one of he 
most illustrious centres of Catholic art She had been réce:ved into 
the Catholic Church, no doubt, but her Catholicism could only be a 

veneer and had been adopted as a step towards a great marriage 
She displayed the orthodox habit by devoutly kissmg the hand of 
eyery priest she spoke to, even though he were only the country curé 
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of a church into which she went to take shelter on a motor-car excursion 
In short, she did not fit in with the tastes, all of ancient growth, of the 
higher society of Florence, and the hking there for what is externally 
handsome, not to say magnificent, jarred on her fondness for sim- 
platy The Princess of Naples, when she first went there, was too 
manifestly the alien to be received with sympathy, and she felt a chill 
in the social atmosphere that made her long to get away to Monte 
Cristo, the island off the Tuscan coast which the King bought ın his 
bachelor days, where she would be shut in from critical eyes, have 
the Prince all to herself, lead a free life between sea and sky as on 
the Montenegrin plateau, and fish, shoot, climb cliffs, sketch, photo- 
graph, busy herself with household affairs, and, ın short, be thoroughly 
at home and able to enjoy herself in her own way The Royal pair 
spent all the time they could at Monte Cristo The island, as one 
approaches it from the south, rises sheer to a mountainous height 
from the sea, but presents an inclined plane towards the other side, 
and ıs open there to cool breezes in summer [Its bra®ling brooks 
are now stocked with trout, and plantations give some parts of it 
the appearance of a park Deer have been acclmatised Some small 
cows and ponies graze in paddocks The house, considerably enlarged 
since the Marquis of Gnor: owned the island, 1s set round with flowers, 
for the King loves horticulture A few aborizinal families are still 
scattered over Monte Cnsto The one landing place, a httle bay 
facing towards Elba, is guarded by a lodge, and a small rustic 
building has been erected since Victor Emmanuel came to 
the throne, to serve for a few mannes and sailors “ Stnetly 
“private” is the rule No stranger can land without an authorisa- 
tion This island seemed a paradise to Helen in her childless 
days Her tWo children now make her feel at home wherever she 1s, 
though it be in the magmficent Quirinal, or 1a the different royal 
residences at Roccamigi, on the southern spurs of the Alps between 
Turin and Con, or at Monza of tragical memory She won the affection 
of the factory people there and at Milan by her motherly interest in 
the peor children and by her plain clothes That simphcity, which 
for some time the Florentines did not lıke, became a lnk the more 
between Helen and the working class women 

The Prince and Princess of Naples remained childless all the time 
they bore those titles—that 1s to say, for six years Their first child 
came when they had been a year on the throne, and seems indeed, the 
Itahans say, a heaven-sent angel to clear away the impression of the 
Maqnza tragedy of 1900 She has health, strength, her mother’s dark 
eyes and the Queen Dowager’s smile, already lady-like self-possession, 
presence, amazing cleverness, and an amusing precacity that enables her 
to be the companion of the King when he has time to devote to her. 
She.1s said*to have a will of her own which the Queen checks, but 
which the King cannot bring himself to hold down She and her sister 
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Mafalda, not yet a year old, play ın the mornings on a wide sunny 
terrace on which the King’s private rooms look out, because the palace 
gardens, with their tall yew hedges, are considered damp These 
children have their mother's splendid constitution They drive with a 
nurse and governess, and sometimes with the Queen, in the Pincio 
grounds, but have not yet gone on motor-car excursions As they are 
not of the sex on which the Crown of Italy is settled, ther arnval only 
gave half satisfaction to the Queen The Queen Dowager, who has 
Catholic piety without any taint of fanaticism, attributed their births 
“to the intercession of King Humbert, the martyr King,” and feared 
that he refused to comply with her demand to intercede for the birth 
of a son because he knew monarchy to be doomed Queen Helen, 
on learning that she had not given birth to an herr, felt humilated, 
and in the Montenegrin manner begged pardon of her husband and 
his mother for having presented a girl to the House of Italy At the 
birth of her second child her disappomtment was renewed, and she cried 
despairingly,“ Another girl!” The King comforted her by telling her 
that whatever God willed was for the best, and that he personally felt 
as well pleased with a daughter as he could be with ason Her own 
mother reminded her, on being apprised of the sex of the mfant, that 
she had had five daughters before Mirko made his appearance, and 
that she would not exchange any of the five yet remaining to her for 
sons 

The former Court of Italy reproaches the present with too domestic 
tastes Queen Margaret played the part of a mainspring im social, 
literary, artistic matters, in giving industrial impulses by setting 
fashions, ın patronising the movement for higher education for the 
daughters of the upper classes, and n bringing into elementary schools 
for girls teachers of small handicrafts She acted so smofthly that her 
hand scarcely appeared ın the many affairs to which she turned it She 
reconciled the upper classes of those different Italys, the great cities, to 
unity under the House of Savoy The old Court speak of the King 
and Queen as preferring the small apartments to the large, and 
conforming to bourgeois ideals This ıs unjust, for the young Queen 
appears nobly magnificent on gala mghts at the opera, when she 
receives Imperial or Royal visitors, and on all state or stately occasions 
She has become a marvellously handsome woman, and does not seem 
too tall under the high pitched ceilings of the Italian palaces Her 
simplicity takes a tone fiom the regal conditions she moves ın, and now 
it rather sets people’ at ease than affords food for sharp criticism 
Thus what she said on buying at a charity fair some pretty childr¢n’s 
dresses for the two young princesses “They will look so elegantly 
“smart in these frocks that their nurses will not know them,” circulated 
im Rome with approbation She has the good sense “not to imitate 
“the immutable” Queen Margaret, but to go on the lines *of her own 
mstincts and the promptings of her own judgment and that of the 
King 
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He shares her tastes and finds repose in her intimacy after the 
wearing tasks of each day It should be remembered that he has 
established economy in the most wasteful Royal household in Europe, 
and insisted on the cutting down of expenses ın all directions, setting 
the example in his own civil list Itahan rente has run up under this 
impulse, whilst Consols have fallen below 90 

The King, when heir-apparent, was placed under arrest for three 
days by his father for protest.ng ın a letter to him against the Crispi 
policy of ammosity to France and an alliance with the German Empire 
that shut the French market against Italy and entailed ruinous military 
expenses It should not be the policy of the King of Italy, any more 
than of the House of Savoy, merely to bind himself hand and -foot 
to any Power Victor Emmanuel III has returned to the international 
strategy of his ancestors, and has made the hard knot of the triple 
alhance a shp knot, with the approval of his people He has covenanted 
not to go to war with France, unless she reverts to'a Papal policy or 
attacks either of his alies He took advantage of the fêtes in honour 
of the centennial of the French Art School ın Rome, to send through 
the French Fine Aits Minister, M Chaume, 2 verbal message to M 
Loubet, which drew an invitation to Pans from the President Always 
constitutional, he brought w:th him his Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
during the royal visit the difficulties of an Alpine railway from Com: to 
Tenda and Mount Grazian were removed Es visit to England 1s 
sure to have good results—that is if England to herself be true, if she 
keep ın moial health and return to the old lines of reasonable economy 
Otherwise she may expect Italan zrredentzsm 1n Malta 

Victor Emmanuel has an honourable disposition strengthened by 
education He takes seriously the promise he made to the Prince of 
Montenegro never to give the Princess Helen cause for gneving at his 
conduct towards her or in family*hife The House of Savoy was rich in 
saints, warriors, statesmen , but ıt never before Victor Emmanuel ITT 
pioduced a really good husband King Humbert acted towards Queen 
Margarét as the devotedly affectionate cousin But his heart, as a 
lover, often wandered from her Victor Emmanuel believes in much 
that his catechism taught him, and so k:ves, that if he fell beneath an 
assassin’s knife or pistol ball he would not die in mortal sin, and would 
need no shrift for nasty little venial sins 

The King of Italy ıs much less the image of his great grandfather, 
Charles Albert, than he was ın his childhood, but retains something 
of his forehead—though less projecting at the top—and has his red 
hau, fixity of eye, and long, flat, advancing chn He has also his 
conscientiousness 1n the discharge of public daties He gave as a 
reason for making a love-match his desire to do his duty without a 
constant strain in private hfe, but he does not seem hkely, were 
the worst to come to the worst, to abdicate as Charles Albert did 
and retire to a monastery The far more than a dash of German 
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blood in his veins renders methodic and painstaking patient work easy 
to him He has just a touch of Bréton blood, dating from the 18th 
century, when the Prince of Savoy-Carignan marred a Mlle Magon, 
the daughter of a country gentleman residing near Rennes, and a 
cousin of the celebrated Chateaubriand The King 1s terribly «afraid 
of being laughed at, and ın order not to make himself mdiculous, rarely 
receives a stranger of distinction without learning of his pursuits and 
read.ng up subjects connected with them. 

His mother gave him in his boyhood a curious lesson ın self- 
restraint which he nas never forgotten One Sunday evening, when 
he had joined her ın the drawing room to go to dinner, King Humbert 
had been unexpectedly called upon by a Minister on pressing business, 
and the meal had to be delayed The Prince of Naples complained 
that he was dying of hunger Queen Margaret said, “You are, are 
“you? A little reading on the subject of hunger perhaps will cheat 
“that which you feel,” and she proceeded to read the account Dante 
gives of the *tortures of Hugolin with his children round him The 
moral she diew was that a good king ought in hard times when his 
subjects want bread to feel lke Hugolin. She had felt so, and King 
Humbert, who had such a compassionate heart, suffered still more 
when he thought of starving Itahans Hugolin’s tortures fastened on 
the boy’s mind, and they are often present to it They have helped 
to make him look almost with indulgence on the Socialists 

The private apartments of the King of Italy are on the second 
floor of the Qu.rinal looking towards the Barberini Palace A visitor 
is taken up a private stair by General Brusati, or some other arde- 
de-camp in waiting, and shown to a seat ın an ante-room, where he 
awaits his turn for an audience When it comes round the general 
opens a door, bows low, and the person to be next received enters a 
small room, with white walls, decorated with 18th century gold 
mouldings and furnished with red chairs in gilded frames The King 
is standing He has a military ai, and the habits of mental tension 
and of the habitual strain on his power of insight to read ‘what 1s 
hidden ın the recesses of the bram, are stamped on his countenance 
He moves easily, points with a gentlemanly and polite gesture to a 
chair, sits down himself, and opens the conversation also with ease 
As he does not smoke he has not the resource of breaking the ice with 
a cigar when he knows the visitor well and suspects that the 
matter which brought him may be embarrassing for both The King 
made up his mind when a mere lad not to smoke, because he saw that 
the abuse of the cigar had had a bad effect on his father’s health 
He is a good linguist, though he speaks French less ewell than 
the Queen, and is familiar with all the dialects of Italy He 1s apt 
to speak to French visitors in the third person, a courteous Italian 
custom ın the higher classes, as well as lower down, but donfined. in 
France to persons of very mferior degree—servants, for instance, 
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in speaking to their masters -He ıs singularly well up in all sorts of 
antiquities, ın African questions, ın Roman remains in the different 
parts of Europe and in Algeria, in forest lore, the spread of the 
religious orders of the Catholic Church, and the advantages or the 
contrary of them He abhors chatter, seeks to draw out those 
to whom he grants audiences on the subjects which he thinks 
they best understand, and confesses that he ‘likes people to 
talk “shop” Osio taught him to take his life in his hand A 
bomb one day burst ın a fort the Colonel and Prince of Naples were 
visiting, and a splinter hit and gave a fesh wound to the Prince He 
did not flinch, but coolly gave aid to the wounded In motor-car 
accidents he keeps cool, and riding to and from reviews he 1s generally 
well in front of his escort, but in driving in a carnage he accepts the 
guardianship of policemen mounted on cycles Horror reigned in his 
mind from the moment when, returning hurriedly with Queen Helen 
from a yachting tour, he saw at Monza the corpse of his murdered 
father But he found ın himself, three days after, strength to speak to 
Italy in the noblest tones that filial affection, good sense, good feeling 
towards the masses and statesmanship could dictate To conclude, 
the King of Italy ıs a man—and he 1s a man ın subjection to the laws 
of duty, of humanity, and of the constitution that mits his power, 
and sometimes cramps his initiative, but which he regards as a 
wholesome and indeed necessary check on royai authority 

The King of Italy detests ngid etiquette, which, in his opinion, kills 
courtesy It 1s said that King Edward, at the Paris Opera House, 
allowed etiquette to over-ride his courteous, xindly disposttion in 
allowing Madame Loubet to walk behmd him. At all events, the 
King of Italy offered her his arm, and most gallantly supported her in 
her descents*down the different Stairs at Versailles 
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HE acquirement and the extension of knowledge are not the 
soleeobjects, but are without doubt essential objects of educa- 
tion, and thus the student may reasonably look for effective aid in 
answering three questions What can I know? What can I add 
to the knowledge of the race? To what use can my knowledge be 
put? The business of those entrusted with the control of education 1s 
to assist ın framing the replies 
In the not very distant past teachers and teaching institutions were 
divided into three classes, each of which was mainly concerned with 
the answer to one of these questions 
The schoo! and the college, the schoolmaster and the don were 
supposed to be chiefly occupied in handing on to a new generation 


knowledge which had been won in the past The University Professor ` 


and those who aspired to that rank were not bound tò extend the 
confines of knowledge, but ıt was “cdunted to them for righteousness ” 
if they did so The question how to turn knowledge to practical 
account was, for the most part, left to the business man, the manu- 
facturer and the engineer 

It 1s not necessary to discuss in detail the change of opinon on 
these matters which ıs now in progress Suffice ıt to say that it 1s 
generally admitted that, apart from the possession of genius of 
the highest type, the best teacher of the advanced parts of 
any subject ıs a man who, in addition to adequate information 
and the power to communicate 1:, has the mental alertness 
and spit of enquity which from time to time must compel 
him, even though it be almost by accident, to find out some- 
thing hitherto unknown, or to present the known in aenew light 
Nay, though it ıs a misuse of terms <o talk of mtroducing into the 
education of boys and girls of tender years research, that 1s investiga- 
tion undertaken wıth the object of addıng to the stock of knowledge 
of the whole race, ıt 1s now admitted that the schoolmaster may teach 
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so as to make the knowledge he imparts either stenle or fruitful He 
may foster or he may discourage the intellectual timidity which 
hesitates to deal with the unaccustomed and the unknown In future 
then the school should prepare for the University, not merely by trans- 
mutting information, but by cultivating the spirit which may make 
that information valuable 

Turf next from the schoolmaster to the pioneer The man whose 
chief interest les ın discovery is sometimes helped rather than 
hindered by familiarity with the art of teaching, and with the daily 
needs of humamty It is true that many leaders of thought have 
influenced the world without collecting a band of scholars round 
them, but it ıs also true that the impression made on a group of 
students by a great teacher and thinker has often moulded the thoughts 
and the actions of the next generation 

Nor ıs high thinking endangered because ıt may be useful There 
is only one answer to the enquiry whether Pasteur and Lister were 
helped or hindered by the knowledge that they were working directly 
for the good of mankind Conversely, it ıs now the dominant view 
that the practical man will be none the worse if he appreciates the 
parts which the study and the laboratory play in the history of 
progress, that the best introduction to industrial life, especially to the 
vast group of industries which may be classed under the general term 
“engineering,” can only be obtained by the co-operation of the teacher 
and the employer, that neither the lecture-room and the laboratory 
alone, nor the workshop alone can do all which both combined can 
achieve 

Thus it has come to pass that a modein University has to face 
problems of very various kinds It must not be satisfied with 
organising a group of teachers mtent chiefly on preparing a muscel- 
laneous crowd of pupils, of all degrees of ability, for a few learned 
professions or for taking an active part in public hfe It must not 
be reduced to a small group of leaders of thought, each surrounded 
by a band of elect students whom he leads and directs in some great 
enterprise for the extension of the confines of knowledge It should 
never be a place in which attention 1s paid only to preparation for the 
industrial or business side of life 

All three factors—instruction, investigation, utility—should be com- 
bined, as their results are combined in the greater world for which 
the University 1s but a preparation They are not mutually exclusive , 
one may be predominant in an individual or ag stitution, but the 
University will fall short of perfection 1f ıt does not include them all, 
na¥, more, if ıt does not do something to fill up the gaps which are 
supposed to divide them 

Such, then, ın general terms, ıs the task of all Universities, but 
the duties 9f the University of London are not merely to be inferred” 
fror general considerations, they are strictly defined In the words 
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of its fundamental statutes the University 1s “to hold forth to all 
“classes and denominations within the Umted Kingdom and elsewhere 
“without any distinction whatsoever an encouragement for pursuing 
“a regular and liberal course of education, to promote research and 
“the advancement of science and learning, and to organise, improve 
“and extend higher education within the appointed radius ” of 30 miles 

The spirit ın which these directions are to be carried out is further 
:ndicated by the facts that the University 1s instructed to give the 
degree in Science not only as a reward for examination, but as a 
reward for successful research, and that it has faculties not only of 
Theology, Arts, Laws, Music, Medicine and Science, but of Engineermg 
and of Economics and Political Science, the last of which 1s expressly 
stated to include Commerce and Industry 

It 1s easy to rattle off this list of duties and responsibilities, but 
consider for a moment what they mean Put aside that external 
work which is to zouch “all classes and denominations within the 
“United Kingdom and elsewhere without any distinction whatever” 
Let attention be confined to the latter clauses which impose the duty 
of promoting research and the advancement of science and learning, 
and of organising, improving and extending higher education within 
a radius of 30 miles from the University buildings, a radius which not 
only includes the County of London w:th its millions of inhabitants, 
but extends from Luton to East Grinstead, from Great Marlow to 
Thames Haven To carry out such a task with speed and the 
maximum of efficiency would require compulsory powers and large 
funds The University does not possess the first, and to this mutation 
no reasonable man would object, indeed ıt would be absurd to abolish 
it, but I cannot acquiesce with equal readiness in the fact that the 
financial resources of the University are inadequate to the programme 
which has beenimposed upon it, 

It ıs unnecessary, and ıt would be ungrateful, to blame anyone for 
this state of things, which 1s the natural result of the attitude of the 
English people towards education Except in the case of elementary 
education they are for ever demanding bricks without supplying the 
straw , 

Let us, therefore, look the facts ın the face The Government have 
provided the University with dignified quarters in the Impenal 
Institute Buildings at South Kensington, and have granted an annual 
subvention (48,000 a year) which was calculated to meet, with the fees 
derived from examinations, the expenses of the examinations and of 
the central staff, leaving about 41,500 a year free for the development 
of University education in the capital of the Empire «The Senate 
accepted the grant under protest that ıt was madequate, and experience 
has proved that they were nght. 

But help came from another quarter When the scheme for the 
reconstitution of the University was under discussion, the Techmical 
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Education,Board of the London County Council reserved £10,000 a 
year for the University This generous gift ıs not only a hopeful 
augury for close and friendly relations between the future Education 
Authority and the University of London, but it has enabled the 
University to take part, from the first, in the work of teachmg It 
must, however, be admitted that the University started on its new 
career ,very sparsely equipped for a long and difficult journey, and ıt 
may therefore be a matter of some interest to state how it has hitherto 
fared and what ıt hopes to do 

Take, ın the first place, tasks that could be accomplished without the 
direct expenditure of money, or which, when begun by some steps 
involving expenditure, have been extended by voluntary service 

It has been necessary to build up the’teaching University from the 
foundations, to recognise teachers, to define the courses of study 
preparatory to the various degrees, and to decide on the part which the 
teachers shall play in the examinations All who know the educational 
world will be aware that these subjects bristle with controversial matter ' 
It would be impossible to arrive at a final solution of all the problems 
involved at the first attempt, or to devise a scheme which could not be 
criticised It would be equally impossible to make a discussion of all 
the technical points involved interesting I must, therefore, content 
myself with stating that, owing to the unremitting and ungrudging 
labour of the Senate and the teachers of the University, a fairly complete 
scheme for dealing with internal students is now ın operation, and I 
may add my personal conviction that ıt both meets the demands of the 
moderate school of educational reformers, and does not sacrifice any 
vital principle which a teaching University is bound to uphold 

Not only have the older subjects of study been fully dealt with, but 
new routes to the degree of Bachelor of Science are open to students of 
Economics, Ehgineering, Agnculture, Mining and Metallurgy The 
choice of subjects in the matriculation examination has been extended , 
and thus the old and mistaken plan of exercising University influence on 
schools by rigid external examinations has been abandoned In heu 
of ıt a scheme 1s in operation for holding the matriculation examination 
in schools, with modifications which, while raising the standard of the 
examination, will allow it to be carried out ın relation to the work of 
each school itself 

The sum allotted by the Technical Education Board to the Faculty 
of Arts has sufficed to pay the salary of a professor of education, who 
is also the Principal of the County Council Training College, and to 
give a practical demonstration ın the case of one language of the method 
by which the work of co-ordinating existing agencies could be carried 
out, if adequate endowment were available The language selected 1s 
German The University has taken the teaching of this subject into. 
its own hands, and, as far as funds permit, supphes the colleges with the 
teachers they require Both the University and University College 
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possessed lıbrarıes of German hterature These have been united and 
supplemented, with the result that the graduates of the University have 
now the right to use a first-rate German hbrary, and that a well- 
equipped seminary has been established in which instruction of the 
highest type can be given 

This step has led to others in the same direction Colleges and 
teachers not directly controlled by the University have organised, so far 
as 1s possible without further endowment, courses of study for honours 
and post-graduate students ın all the subjects of the Faculty of Arts 

The work ıs carried on ın different centres, and care has been taken 
to avoid overlapping The number of professors, readers and lecturers 
engaged in these courses ıs —an Classics, 11, in Philosophy, 10, in 
Mathematics, 15, ın Medieval and Modern History, 18, and in 
Medieval and Modern Languages, 28, making a total of 82 

Similar results have been achieved ın the case of post-graduate work 
in science. First the Physiologists banded themselves together to 
give lectures at the University, and in connection with the movement 
a laboratofy for research, under the direction of Dr Waller, 
FRS, has been founded chiefly by the munificence of Messrs G W 
Palmer, MP, Walter Palmer, MP, and Alfred Palmer, who have 
subscribed 44,000 for this object. The lecturers are not paid, but the 
resources of the laboratory are placed at their disposal for the 
illustration of their lectures If a lecturer chooses to prepare his 
addresses for the Press, they are submitted to referees, with the same 
procedure as 1s adopted by the Royal Society in the case of papers 
offered for the Philosophical Transactions, and if approved, are 
published with the authonty of the University The first of such 
works—viz, that on the “Signs of Life,” by Dr Waller, 1s being 
published by Mr Murray The lectures have been well attended, and 
the experiment has been so successful, that similar arraigements have 
been made both by the Botanists and Zoologists of London The 
lecturers are not necessarily persons chiefly engaged in teaching 
Thus, Sir W Thiselton Dyer, the Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, and the well-known botanist, Dr Scott, have shown 
their interest ın the University by consentgng to be among those who 
will lecture on Botany = - 

These examples prove that the mere existence of the University 1s 
promoting a spirit of co-operation between London teachers which was 
not apparent in the past, and ıt will be observed that it is the higher— 
that ıs, the honours, post-graduate and research—portions of University 
work which are chiefly affected 

Turning next to other improvements which could not have keen 
carned out without expenditure, the grant of the Technical Education 


.Board has been spent in establishing or taking over a number of 


professorships to which the University will in future appomt The 
whole of the sum allotted to the Faculty of Science has been used in 
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promoting the establishment of a great School of Chemistry ın 
University College A gift of £1,000 from the Drapers Company is 
being devoted to the department of Applied Mathematics ın the same 
college, thus fostering the remarkable researches on statistics and the 
laws of evolution which are being carried out under the direction of 
Professor Karl Pearson 

The grant from the Technical Education Board to the F aculty of . 
Economics has been devoted to the London School of Economics 
The controversies to which this subject gives rise make it especially 
important that the appointments to the Chairs should be entrusted to - 
a body which will not unduly favour any one school of thought In 
exchange for the endowment provided the school has placed ın the 
hands of the University the appointment of three members of its 
governing body, and of seven of the professors 

The study of Economics in London has also been advanced by a 
very munificent gift The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths have 
bought and presented to the University the unique collectyon of books 
and pamphlets on Economics which hed been collected by Professor 
Foxwell Thus library, worth at least $10,000, 1s now being installed 
in the Untversity-at the cost of the same generous Company 

The grant for Engineering has been divided between the Central 
Technical and King’s Colleges, in the sense that University Chairs 
have been established within them, while the sums thus set free are 
devoted to the improvement of equipment and teaching 

Many other tasks have been accomplished The Unuversity has taken 
over and developed the work of the London Umversity Extension 
Society The whole system of awarding scholarships has been recast, 
and several new scholarships have been founded. Lastly, a Chair of 
Music, called by the gracious permission of His Majesty after his 
name, has been founded by the awl of a very munificent donation from 
Tnnity College 

If it be asked whether these attempts to co-ordinate teaching, to 
make the, University more widely useful, and to add to the educational 
equipment of London have as yet produced any result, 1t must be 
answefed that many of the improvements are not yet a year old, and 
that it 1s impossible to judge of ther final success till at least one 
academic generation of students has passed through a three years’ 
course 

It was to be expected that the first effects would be produced on the 
entries to the University, and that the wave of progress would then 
reach the Intermediate Examination, and finally mfluence the degrees 
Judged by this test the omens are satisfactory The reorganised 
University started on its career in October, 1900, after the Matriculation 
examinations had been held The number of matriculants was then* 
1,890, whereas in the present year 2,900 persons have entered the 
University 
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The number of successful candidates in the intermediate examina- 
tion in the Faculties of Arts, Medicine and Science was 703 in 1900 
This year ıt was 902, but in addition to this 112 candidates took the 
examination in the new Faculties of Divimty, Engineering and 
Economics, thus raising the total to 1,014, an increase of 44 per 
cent in three years Of these candidates about 200 passefl the 
examinations held separately for Internal Students, ın addition to a 
considerable number of Internal Students who entered for examina- 
tions which are common to them and to the External candidates 

A very remarkable influx of graduates of other Universities has 
followed upon the relaxation of the old rule that the University of 
London recognised no examinations but its own In 1902—1903 
about 170 graduates entered for one or other of the degree courses 
This year the number of such entries, up to date, 1s over 100, being 
considerably in excess of the number received at the corresponding 
period of last year More than 50 of these candidates are studying 
in London for degrees of the University which are only conferred on 
the authors of approved theses or researches The remainder are 
candidates for the Bachelor’s degree ın one or other of the Faculties 

This very short and imperfect summary of the work of the 
Unuversity justifies the claim that much has been done to pievent 
overlapping and to co-ordinate existing agencies, and that while the 
standard of the examimations ıs being maintained the number of 
Unversity students 1s rapidly increasing 

But, though much has been done, much remains todo It would no 
doubt be possible to describe an ideal Unrversity on, the assumption 
that unlimited funds are or would be forthcoming The amounts 
required to carry out a scheme far short of this, adequate, indeed, 
only to remedy patent defects, are so large that ıt 1s perhaps unwise 
to state them. In this article I progose to undertake a humbler task, 
and to discuss only three schemes which I trust may be carried out 
in the not very distant future It may be most convenient to describe 
them first, and ther. to show how they would advance the development 
of the University. 

The first of these schemes is the Incorporation of University 
College This great stitution possesses land, buildings and equip- 
ment which could only be replaced at a cost of £500,000, and controls 
trust funds amounting to £300,000 In the sense above defined the 
whole may therefore be said to represent £800,000 

The College has offered to jon the University in promoting a Bull 
to authorise the transfer of these resources to the University and to 
place in the hands of the Senate the complete control,of the whole 
institution 7 
+ It 1s agreed on both sides that before this offer can be accepted 
certain changes must be made Part of the site ın Gower Street is 
occupied by University College School, which must be rémoved both 
in order to set the ground free for University purposes, and also because 
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the direction of a school for boys could not be undertaken by the 
University Other similar arrangements have to be made, all of 
which cost money, and further, though the College has succeeded 
in reaching a position of approximate financial equilibrium, a debt of 
£30,000 has been incurred in the past In round numbers £200,000 
was needed to make the College ready for incorporation Of this sum 
about half has been raised, the Drapers’ Company heading the list with 
a munificent offer, equivalent to a gift of £30,000, if and when incor- 
poration ıs carried out 

The second scheme is put forward by the F aculty of Medicine of 
the University It as essential that instruction in some of the branches 
of a medical education should be given m or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a hospital This necessity does not arise in the 
case of certain sciences which, though essential parts of the education 
of a doctor, are ancillary to the practice of medicine Such are 
Physics, Chemustry, Anatomy and Physiology These subjects are, 
at present, taught separately to the students of each medical school 
in laboratories which often encroach on space sorely needed by the 
hospitals and of which the equipment ıs with difficulty maintained at 
an adequate standard Its now proposed that the required instruction 
should be given im a central institute under the control of the 
University, thus relieving the medical schools of a burden which even 
now can hardly be borne The cost of carrying out this proposal 
will depend upon its relation to other schemes, but in this case also 
£100,000 would make it possible to start 

The third scheme was proposed by Lord Rosebery, the Chancellor 
of the University, whose retention of his office in spite of a most 
attractive imvitation to transfer his services elsewhere has inspired 
and encouraged all workers for the University of London There ıs 
at present a unique opportunity of obtammg 414 acres of land at 
South Kensington on the site consecrated by the late Prince Consort 
to Science and Art Two Colleges, the Roval College of Science and 
the Central Technical College, are near at hard, and if it were 
possible to secure the land, sufficient endowment, and the co-operation 
of thése institutions, a magnificent College of Technology could be 
formed Large sums have been promised by private donors for this 
purpose, and the County Council 1s willing to find £20,000 a year as 
endowment :f certain reasonable conditions are fulfilled It 1s under- 
stood that about another £100,000 1s needed to carry out this plan also 

It may be well to remark in passing that there appears to have 
been some misconception as to the aims and objects of the promoters 
of this scheme It 1s not intended that the new College of Tech- 
nology shall be hostile to existing agencies for supply-ng education ım 
Science or Technology On the contrary, it :s hoped that there will 
be the closest relations and mutual co-operation between them 
Again, ıt 1s also hoped that the great Technical Societies, such as the 
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Institutions of Cıvıl, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineers, arfd others, 
will consent to give their counsel and advice, and, when the money 
1s provided, help in deciding how ıt may best be spent It would 
probably be impossible to concentrate tke whole of the advanced 
teaching of Technology on any one sıte, but 1t 1s not impossible, and 
1s ın every way desirable, that there should be a centre round which 
other agencies could be grouped The existing institutions at South 
Kensington, the near neighbourhood of tae Scientific and Technical 
Museums of the Government, and of the University itself, make South 
Kensington the most appropriate site, and ıt 1s reasonable to hope that 
the comparatively small sum now wanted will before long be found 

If, then, I am asked what 1s the most pressing need of the University 
of London, I answer without hesitation, funds sufficient to complete 
the great schemes for which large resources have already been 
accumulated, schemes which cannot be realised till these resources have 
been icreased. 

The University will never take its proper place among the Univer- 
sities of the world by means of disjointed and disconnected efforts to 
aid it Many plans could be suggested for improving the educational 
equipment of the metropolis, each of which would be useful, each 
would supply a want But great campaigns are not won by gueiilla 
warfare London will not have a great teaching University unless 
the resources of London are at parucular times concentrated cn 
particular efforts 

For nearly seventy years London has been suffermg from the 
mistakes that were made when the establishment of a University 
within ıt was first attempted Higher education has been retarded 
because resources have been wasted ın competition which might have 
been husbanded by co-operation, because the teachers hgve distrusted 
a University in the management ofewhich they had no official share 
As we now know, all this could have been avoided had political and 
religious amimosities not interfered with educational efficiency In 
the region of University education these amimosities are now almost 
extinct. The last blow was dealt to them when, under the memorable 
principalship of the Bishop of Exeter, King’s College abandoned tests 
The reorganisation of the University has also restored to teachers 
their mterest and confidence in it Here and there, perhaps, a 
` distinguished man may be found who prefers to concentrate his 
energies on his laboratoty and class-room, and pays but little heed to 
what goes on without? them. But apart from such exceptions, if such 
exceptions there be, it 1s none the less true that the great body of 
London University teachers have shown their interest and bele? in 
the University by hard and unremitting toil in the work of orgamisa- 
ion, and that a system of instruction and examination has been devised 
of which, as a body, they approve . 

But ın spite, nay.in consequence, of all this improvement we again 
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stand at the parting of the ways, and the effects of a mistake now may 
injure University education ın London for another half century The 
question still remains for solution whether the University of London 
shall merely be the link between a number of competing Colleges, 
the herald who keeps up communication between rival armies, who 
may, limit the area of the struggle, neutralise certain places and 
persons, negociate truces, and in general mitigate the horrors of war , 
or whether the University is to direct allied forces to common objects 
for a common purpose 

I do not believe that the latter ideal, if attained, should be carried 
out so as to lose the benefits of decentralisation, nor do I beleve 
that ıt would be possible, or wise if ıt were possible, to realise ıt 
by some sudden revolution. 

All that is immediately necessary 1s that the University shall itself 
be a teaching body on a large scale, acting in fnendly co-operation 
with independent institutions, that, as at Oxford and Cambridge, 
there shall be University Institutes as well as Colleges, that when 
any College believes that its interests and the interests of education 
will be furthered if it 1s managed by the University instead of by an 
independent governing body, or when any group of institutions 
believe that part of the work done by them can be better done by 
the University, the experiment shall be made 

The chance of carrying out this great experiment 1s offered now 
University College was originally founded as the University of 
London, and after many years’ experience of other systems, it still 
seeks to realise its original ideal that there should be mm London a 
great teaching University It 1s true that the official centre of the 
new University is not in Gower Street but in Kensington, it is true 
that the gteat institution ın Gower Street can never be the only 
teaching body with which ta% University 1s more or less closely 
connected, but, ın spite of these changes which time has wrought, 
University College, with a splendid steadfastness to its old ideals, has 
offered to make the Umversity at a stroke the largest teaching body 
m London by endowing it d.rectly with the College, its resources, 
and prestige As has already been stated, a hundred thousand pounds 
is needed to carry out this scheme 

Again, if the present opportunity of co-ordinating the prelimmary 
teaching of the Medical Schools ıs let ship, 1f, in consequence of the 
inability of the University to furnish the required accommodation, 
the various Medical Schools have to devote* afresh to Physics and 
Ghemistry money and space which are wanted for Medicine, the 
unification of prelimmary and intermediate medical teaching in 
London may be delayed for another generation g 

Lastly, the co-ordination of the teaching of the higher technology in 
London 11 immediate relationship to the University, which will be the 
result of Lord Rosebery’s scheme, can never be accomplished so 
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satisfactorily 1f the present chance 1s allowed to ship The land at 
South Kensington must be secured soon, or it will be used for other 
purposes Never again can the chance arise of placing a great College 
of Technology close to the National Museums of Science and Art. In 
this case also money 1s needed, and there 1s reason to believe that a 
sum of about £100,000 1s required to place the scheme ın the region of 
accomplished fact 

A total sum of not less than £300,000 1s thus urgently needed to 
carry out plans, the realisation of which would do much to place the 
University of London on a sound footing, and would do far more to 
co-ordinate teachmg and to dimmish waste than the foundation of 
isolated professorships or scholarships 

But do not let me be msunderstood I admit fully the nght of the 
donor to determine how his benefactions shall be used I am forced 
to confess that so much ıs needed that many plans other than those I 
have described could be carried out with great advantage to the public 
The Senate kas sanctioned, and I have myself spoken in favour of 
general appeals for University and King's Colleges which have, alas! 
realised far less than was hoped [It 1s, however, mportant to point out 
that large sums may be used, so as both to help particular objects in 
-which the donors are interested, and also to promote the development 
of University teaching ın London in directions which the Senate has 
approved 

If a quarter of a millon were available for Science it could be 
employed so as to help the incorporation of University College, while 
benefiting other institutions at the same time A like sum for Medicine 
or Engineering would secure the fulfilment of the schemes that have 
been described, and the advantage of all co-operating institutions 

But let me take a hypothetical case and work it out mesome detail. 
I will suppose that a donor ıs willifg to contribute the sum above 
mentioned to promote the study of some or all of the subjects cluded 
in the Faculty of Arts, such as Archeology, or the languages of our 
great dependencies or of countries with which we trade i 

‘The presence of the British Museum, with its magnificent colleqtions 
and library, already attracts to London many foreign and colonial 
students Many of the subjects which those collections illustrate are 
also represented by Professors in University and King’s Colleges, and, 
as I have already stated, everything that can be done, without funds, to 
co-ordinate ther teaching and prevent overlapping is bemg 
accomplished Of thé various plans which could be suggested for 
aiding this work, assume that the donor decides on that of establishing 
a centre ın which the inter-collegiate advanced teaching, could be 
given Such an institution should be near the British Museum, but 
should contam such subsidiary hbraries as are necessary for 
teaching As has been done in the case of teachers of German, 
the professors should be transferred from the service of the 
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colleges to that of the Un-versity, under conditions which would 
secure that teaching which could be given in the colleges better 
than ın the central mstitute should not be discontinued To 
such an institution the foreign or colonial student of languages (if 
it were an institute of languages) would necessarily gravitate, as there 
leading scholars in many tongues would be found Frurst-rate lectures 
of more popular type might also be organised on the lines of those 
lately given or being given at South Kensington by Dr Reich on 
History, Professor Flinders Petrie and Dr Waldstein on Archeology, 
and Professor Antoine Thomas, of the Sorbonne, on French literature 
A reading room might be provided for graduates of the University and 
any other class of persons whom the donor might wish to favour 
Such an institution would be managed in detail by a body of 
governors specially selected for the purpose If funds permitted, 
scholarships might be provided to bring colonial or provincial students 
to London. The whole would form, especially in regard to its being 
planned so as to use the resources of the British Museum, an Institute 
of anovel type Classes in modern lenguages, including those of our 
great dependencies and the East, would benefit trade In its relation 
to the colonies the institution would act ın the spirit of the recent 
Allied Universities Conference By takmg over the financial 
responsibility of some of the work now done by King’s and University 
Colleges, it would set them free to improve ın other directions, and I 
believe that the relief to University College might be such as to give 
very effective help to its incorporation. 

This scheme must not be taken as one which has been discussed or 
approved by the Senate, or as put forward ın competition with those 
which have been descnbed It 1s merely an illustration of how funds 
might be u$ed to establish an institution of a new and striking type, 
and yet to help the University*forward ın carrying out the articles of 
its central programme 

Such then is a brief account of the aims and objects of the University 
of Lotidon It ıs not surrounded with the mantle of romance and 
beayty with which time and history have clothed its elder sisters Yet 
its origin was not ignoble It was founded as a protest against 
exclusion from the Universit.es by religious tests, a protest which was 
endorsed in his youth by him who ıs now the Chancellor of Oxford 
It was founded to enable the dwellers in a huge city to obtain, at their 
very doors, teaching of University rank, and every great town 1s now 
following the example then set It was the first University to throw 
gpen degrees to women The high standard of its degrees has ever 
been mamtained 

Having once failed to maintain a satisfactory connection with 
teaching institutions, years of discussion were needed before the false 
steps could be retraced which imposed upon London an orgamisation, 
or rather want of organisation, with all the disadvantages and few of 
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the advantages of the collegiate system of Oxford and Cåmbrıdge. 
A new start has now been made Slowly but surely the Colleges, ın 
the persons of their teachers, are drawing together, and drawing round 
the University The reorganisation has been accompamed by an 
unprecedented increase in the number of those entering the University 
and taking the intermediate exammation, though the wave of change 
has not yet had time to reach the entries for the degrees The infpulse 
has affected all the agencies which contro! or help higher education in 
London The County Council and its Technical Education Board, 
City Companies and Charities, Trinity College, private benefactors, 
and the Government itself have all assisted But ıt yet remains to be 
proved whether the movement is to be a mere impulse, effective while 
it lasts, but destined to be frittered away ın opposing the difficulties 
which check and retard progress That question must be answered in 
the next few years i 

It can only be answered, as we all desire, by some concentration of 
effort The Senate has not laid before London a vast programme, or 
cried out for the immediate establishment of an ideal University It 
has, most wisely, been content to move step by step It has sanctioned 
and approved the efforts of the Colleges to add to their resources, but 
it has also approved two great schemes which would not merely add to 
resources, but would also improve organisation , and it has thanked the 
Chancellor, Lord Rosebery, for imttating a third 

The incorporation of University College, the foundation of an 
Institute of Preliminary Medical Studies, and the organisation of the 
higher technical education of London around a great College of 
Technology on the South Kensington site—these are the steps 
in organisation which should be taken next Large funds have 
already been promised in aid of two of them. A hundred thousand 
pounds would make it possible to cafry out any one Some of them, 
as I have pointed out, can be aided indirectly They are the immediate 
aims of the University of London 
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á HE first wish of the reader on putting down Losd Wolseley’s 

T book will be, that he may soon let us have the remainder of his 
life, from Major-General to Field-Marshal, to the date when, to use his 
own words, he “gladly bid good-bye to the War Office and ceased to 
“be the nominal Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Army” For 
this portion of his career is, from the national point of view, the more 
important It embraces the period dung which the British Army was 
bemg modernised, and includes the stormy time of the South African 
campaign As it 1s, he has given us, in two brightly-written, interesting 
volumes, the record of the life of a soldier who has seen more fighting 
than any other servant of the Crown Many officers who have risen to 
high command have been fortunate in their friends or social interest, 
and have early left a regimental career for the pleasanter and less 
dangerous road to glory which 1f offered by service on the staff But 
in Lord Wolseley’s instance this was not the case In Burmah, ın the 
Crimea, ın the Mutiny his lot fell among the fighting ranks, and the 
modest tecord that he gives of his services shows that he went through 
as shrewd an apprenticeship of hard knocks as ever has befallen a 
soldier In three years’ service to be three times wounded, twice 
severely, is an experience that few officers-have been through. But 
those were the days of continuous war, which brought rapid 
promotion, and when only a young man of twenty-three, he found 
himself already a captain, with a reputation, and noted as a coming man 
A keen sense of duty and hard work at his prdfession had done this 
For he writes — “My mind harks back to all my youthful 
“aspirations and ambition, to my determination to rise in my profession 
“or disappear in the attempt. I suppose I must have had something 
“in me that caused me to be often singled out for positions far beyond 


**«The Story of a Soldier’s Life,” by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, OM, 
K P, G.C.B, GCMG. 
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“my years, but I felt at the time that‘my good fortune was the result 
“of my close attention to all duties, no matter how small, that bore upon 
“military work, to my insatiable greed for information upon war, its 
“science and its practice , to my study of military history , to my intense 
“love of fighting and of all out-of-door amusements and manly 
“exercises ” . 

The picture Lord Wolseley paints of the Army when he joined it 1s 
instructive and not without its practical application at the present time. 
The British Army and the British nation both have a tendency to rest 
on their laurels, and to believe that the lessons of war, resulting from the 
last campaign, wherever 1t may have been fought, are the only ones 
worth having Fifty years ago the people of this country knew nothing 
of war The Army had even forgotten the practical teachings of the 
Peninsula, and beheved that the art of war began and ended with the 
drill-book The description given of the Crimea ıs a vivid one, and 
shows how pitiful was the position of our Army ın the struggle against 
Russia. Writing of his first mght on outposts, Lord Wolseley describes 
how no one would tell him where to go, and how he was allowed to 
seek for the company he was to relieve with no assistance from those 
whose duty ıt was to tell him where to find t — 

«I have entered in some detail upon this story of my first picket 
“before Sebastopol, because it illustrates the competence of a large 
“proportion of those who had been selected for staff work at that early 
“period of the Crimean War A man at that epoch became known in 
“bis regiment as being ‘smart’ if he could dnll well, and had some 
“knowledge of ‘The Queen's Regulations’ and of the ‘Interior 
«t Economy’ of a regiment I don’t know what our brigade major 
“knew, but he certainly did not evince any intimate acquaintance with 
“the staff duties of his office” . “It was typical of thè careless and 
“ignorant manner in which our staff work was done by the uneducated, 
“and too often useless, officers at first selected for staff positions, and 
“also of the manner in which our outpost duty was mostly performed 
“throughout the winter of 1854—5 It was not our rank and file who 
“were the worst in this respect, for they had been well taught 
“obedience, the first and most important duty of a soldier, ıt was our 
“officers of all degiees who were generally ignorant of their work” 

Senior officers and staff were as ignorant as thei regimental 
comrades 

“Good heavens! What generals then had charge of England’s only 
“Army, and of her hofour and fighting reputation ! They were served 
“toa large extent by incompetent staff officers as useless ag themselves! 
“many of them merely fidneurs ‘about town,’ who knew as little of war 
“and its science as they did of the Differential Calculus! Almost all 
dour officers at that time were uneducated as soldiers, and many of 
“those placed upon the staff of the Army at the beginmng of the war 
“were absolutely unfit for positions they had secured through family or 
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“political interest” Pregnant words, some of which, especially the last, 
were not without exemplification in our last war : 

Yet ıt seems impossible to believe nowadays that our Army was 
allowed slowly to starve to death in South Russia because no one 
knew that a 10ad was necessary to connect Balaclava, our base, with the 
trenches some seven miles distant We have made some progress at 
any rate since, then! 

But Lord Wolseley nghtly draws attention to the fact that if the 
shortcomings of our officers were great, those of our Government were 
greater 

“What about that Civil Government of ours which sent an army to 
“the Crimea without any means of carrying either food or wounded 
“men>* If the curses of brave men affect the future life of those who 
“have injured them, many members of the Cabinet that sent us to the 
“Crimea must now have uncomfortable quarters somewhere And 
“richly they deserve to be punished in the next world, for our Ministers 
“are never adequately punished in this life for their pulslic crimes in 
“such cases Was there ever a greater public crime than that of 
“sending our little Army to the Cnmea, where so many died of want 
“and of the diseases which want always engenders >” 

We are told that it was done through ignorance “Ignorance, 
“forsooth , and of what greater crime can a War Minister be convicted ? 
“If he be ignorant, what right has he to fill a place and draw its emolu- 
“ments when he lacks the knowledge required for the proper and useful 
“discharge of its duties? Yet this ıs still what we see, a man who 1s 
“not a soldier, and who is entirely ignorant of war, 1s selected solely 
“for political reasons to be the Secretary of State for War I might 
“with quite as great propriety be selected to be the chief surgeon in a 
“hospital I*have had some experience of wounds and operations, but 
“those too often selected to be Sur Ministers of War know as much 
“about war or soldiers as I do of abstruse <heology It ıs an infamous, 
“a foolish system, and sooner or later ıt must land us ın serous, if not 
“im somé disastrous, national calamity 

“I know that our generals and our staff were not what they might 
“have been under a different military system But I agree in the 
“report of the ‘Select Committee’ which, having investigated this 
“matter, put the saddle on the nght horse, and condemned the Cabinet 
“of 1854 as the real authors of our misery The crass military ignorance 
“of that body was only equalled by their baseness :n trying to shift the 
“blame of our winter misery from their own shoulders to those of Sir 
“Rychard Airey, the ablest officer, in my opinion, who then served the 
“Queen” e.. “The Government of the day, plunging stupidly into 


= * Amunister of the day, when asked ın the House of Commons why provision had 
not been made for the removal of the wounded from the battle field, replied with 
indignation tifat mules with medical panniers had been sent out These, I may 
remark, were portable medicine chests, and as useful for the purpose the ignoramus 
intended them for as he was to attend to the affairs of the nation —W H J 
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“war with a great European Power of whose military strength 1t was 

“apparently ignorant, had invaded the Crimea with httle knowledge of 

“its geography and still less of its mgorous climate | When disasters 

“ensued, as ıs usual with politicians in power, the Ministry had striven 

“to throw the blame upor the general commandıng ın the field and 
“upon the staff who had not even been selected by him” 

This last quotation from Lord Wolseley 1s of special application to 
the Crimea, but might well be applied to almost any great war on which 
we have ever entered Under such conditions we can never succeed, 
and from first to last our operations in the Crimea are a melancholy 
example of blundering, redeemed only by the heroism of the troops 
who fought with their wonted bravery ~ 

Disabled by his second wound, which deprived him of the sight of 
one eye, Lord Wolseley took no part in the final assault on the Redan, 
which, like its precursor on the anniversary of Waterloo, was a disastrous 
failure But he records his opinions on the operation in no measured 
terms — ° 

“Examining the British scheme now, with a matured judgment and 

“some experience of war, it 1s to me extraordinary how men of ordinary 
“military intelligence could ever have hoped for success ın ıt It 
“was as faulty in every detail as ıt was puerile in conception I content 
“myself with saying that had Sir Cohn Campbell been given command 
“of the whole business, and allowed to make his own arrangements and 
“plans, and to employ the Highland Brigade, who had practically 
“suffered no loss during the war, we should never have been beaten out 
“of the Redan on September 8th” 

After a short spell of home service with his regiment at the newly- 
formed camp of Aldershot, where the spit of ignorance ruled 
supreme, Lord Wolseley found himself once more bound for the East 
Originally intended for service in “China, the wretched transport ın 
which he was embarked, with three companies of the goth Regiment, 
was run on a rock in the Banca Straits and became a complete 
wreck Rescued from the island of that name where they had taken 
refuge, the troops learned that the Bengal Native Army had mutimied, 
and Lord Wolseley found himself once more on active service, and 
took part with his company in the final relief of Lucknow and the 
subsequent operations which finally quelled the mutiny The British 
Army has many fine deeds to ıts credit, and has, in the perpetual fighting 
in which ıt 1s always engaged, produced a long roll of heroic spirits To 
both the Indian Mutiny probably contributed more than any war we 
have ever waged , for the opportunities were great both tg the troops in 
amass and toindividuals The records of the ternble struggle at Delhi, 
when the besiegers were themselves almost besieged, the desperate 
assault which finally carried the city, are familar to most readers of 
our military history The terrific fighting which ensued’at the, first 
relief of Lucknow, and the desperate energy of those who finally 
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accomplished the deliverance of the garrison are also well-known But 
many deeds of daring escape record because they are unknown to those 
who descnbe the fighting Among such may well be placed the 
hitherto unknown gallant act of Ensign Haig, one of Lord Wolseley’s 
subalterns, who forced a hole through a newly-built wall at the Motee 
Mahal’ Working in a space which would only just admit his body, 
and with the almost certain prospect of his head being smashed in 
when he got through, this gallant officer contrived to make a way by 
which his men could enter Worthy, indeed, of the Victoria Cross, “but 
“to ask for that decoration was not the custom in the goth Light 
“Infantry” The entrance made into the courtyard of the palace, ıt was 
the good luck of the company, which Lord Wolseley led, as luck had it, 
to greet the first of the beleaguered garrison who joined hands with 
them there, and who belonged to the same fine regiment. 

The next important event which took place was the capture of 
Lucknow, and shortly after that Lord Wolseley left regimental life 
for the staff, becoming Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General to 
Sir Hope Grant, who commanded the Oudh Division, atd with it he 
took part ın the various operations connected with the pacification of 
that portion of the country The hot weather had now come on, and 
the troops suffered far more from the heat than from the enemy This 
1s, perhaps, hardly to be wondered at when ıt ıs remembered that our 
soldiers were clad ın what was practically their ordmary uniform, and 
that they had no head cover but the old-fashioned round forage-cap 
with a white cap-cover Many hves might have been saved, as Lord 
Wolseley remarks, 1f recourse had been had to mounted infantry, which, 
however, at the time, was quite undreamt of But we went through 
with the war, and “Most surely :t is only the man that has often fought 
“side by side with the British soldier who knows what a daring and 
“self-sacrificiig fellow and what 2 magniicent fighter he ıs when well 
co led x” 

From India Lord Wolseley went to China with Sir Hope Grant, to 
whom the command of the expedition cf 1860 was given He had 
by this tıme become a brevet leutenant-colonel—promotion which if 
rapidewas thoroughly deserved, considering the part he had played in 
the wars of the country—and during this campaign he added still 
more to his reputation Lord Wolseley 1s a great believer in the 
Chinese race, and the imstance he gives of the passive bravery of 
the coolies who carried the ladders at the Taku Forts certainly shows 
that they possess no small degree of courage. Hus views are enforced 
by the bravery displayed by the Chinese Regimént ın the recent war at 
the capture ¿of Tien-tsin, and what the nation might do were it to 
adopt Western methods of warfare, and were “a Chinese Peter the 
“Great or Napoleon” to arise among them, 1s certainly a subject which 
the Western Powers must take into consideration. 

From China, after a short stay at home, Lord Wolseley went to 
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Canada as Assistant Quartermaster-General, when war threatened 
with the United States owmg to the Mason and Shdell affair That 
difficulty blew over, but he remained on in the Colony, doing useful 
work in organising the Militia and aiding in repelling the Fenian 
raid. He wound up his good service there by successfully carrying 
out the Red River Expedition Here the difficulty was nôt the 
enemy but the country through which the column had to, pass 
Certainly the expedition has two titles to our gratitude, the one the 
businesslike precision with which it was accomplished, the other its 
little cost—less than £100,000 

In 1871, on his return from Canada, Lord Wolseley was appointed 
to the Headquarter Staff, from which he was rarely absent till his 
retirement, except for eighteen months as Miltary Member of the 
Indian Council, or to lead our forces in the fiela His first expedition 
was that to Ashanti, which he brought to a brillant termination by his 
capture of Coomassie It may perhaps surprise those who do not know 
him, and who see his openly-expressed admuration for the glories of 
war, to read ow anxious he was to bring the expedition off successfully 
without fighting — 

“Up to the last I honestly did all I thought most likely to secure 
“a good and promising peace without fighting I felt quite certain 
“of victory, as who would not have done with the men I had about 
“me? I did not mnd much how many I might lose in action, for 
“soldiers are made to die there—and oh! how fortunate they are who 
“do so—but I was weil aware that every extra day’s detention in that 
“deadly climate meant grievous sickness to hundreds, and death to 
“many This loss of hfe from disease was the factor ın my calculation 
“most difficult to deal with, and always the most horrible to con- 
“template ” 

But, lke a wise general, when fighting began he pushed home 
relentlessly The leader who fails because he will not thrust ın his men 
at the critical moment owing to his having already lost severely, ıs the 
worst form of general there is He has to do the work all over again, 
and in the long run loses double the number 

While at the War Offce, Lord Wolseley took a promment part in 
the reconstruction of our Army The late Lord Cardwell he estimates 
as the best Secretary of State we have ever had, and there can be no 
doubt that it 1s to the organisation he introduced that we owe our 
success ın the recent war That Lord Wolseley was an ardent advocate 
of the reserve system 1s well known Without reserves we could 
never have sent the army we did to South Africa, and to the ex- 
Commander-in-Chief more than to anyone else 1s due the organisation 
which carried us successfully through It is a cunous comment on this 
fact that so little thanks have been given to Lord Wolseley for it 

We have still to look forward to another volume’ or two giving us 
Lord Wolseley’s views on Army organisation, and his recent experi- 
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ences both in war abroad and in peace at the War Office Scattered 
here and there throughout the present two volumes are many wise 
reflections on our military system. His countrymen eagerly desire a 
more complete exposition of his out-spoken opinions, the fruit of so 
varied and so long an experience, and trust that ıt will not be long 
beforeshe will publish them In his last pages he gives a summary of 
his views, which may well form the conclusion of this article — 
“Besides our great and splendid Fleet we require for national 
“defence a highly-trained standing Army, supported by great reserves 
“of trained soldiers always ready to take the field with every necessary 
“warlike appliance And this we can never have without some form 
“of compulsory multary service The nation ın such_a condition of 
“mulitary and naval strength can almost always count upon being able 
“to avoid war, whilst the nation unprepared for war must always be 
“at the mercy of any neighbouring bully We are never ready for 
“war, and yet we never have a Cabinet that would dare to tell the 
“people this truth Our absolute unreadiness for war is known to all 
“our thoughtful soldiers, and without any doubt all the details which 
“go to make up the fact are duly recorded and docketed in the War 
“Office of every European nation. But these secrets (!) are studiously 
“kept from our people by those whom we elect to govern us When 
“under the impression of impending danger one Government pur- 
“chases the munitions and stores that war would require, the next 
“Administration, when the war clouds have cleared away, uses these 
“stores to supply the ordinary wants of peace, and is thus able to 
“save a corresponding amount upon the Army votes for one or more 
“years to come The ignorant public, finding the War Office demands 
“for money correspondingly reduced, rejoice because they have at 
“last been blessed with an economical set of Mimsters! Those who 
$ during the peace contemplate the possibility of war are regarded in 
“no favourable light by the proféssional politician in office ” 
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STUDIES IN LITERARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


II. THE RHETORIC OF LANDOR. 


AM the better pleased to have chosen Landor as the object of my 
random analysis, that he has been studied, as the type of the 
classical prose writer, by so considerable a critic as Mr Sidney Colvin 
This accidental fact will allow us, therefore, to examine in what manner 
even the most purely “ artistic” writing is determined by the underlying 
temper of the man, indeed, to what extent this same so-called artistic 
quality ıs ın reality the result of very human qualities or defects 
Here 1s what Mr Colvin tells us about the fundamental difference 
between what he calls classic and romantic methods ın literature .— 


The romantic manner, the manner of Shakespeare, and Coleridge, 
and Keats, with its thrilling uncertainties and its rch suggestions, 
may be more attractive than the classic manner, witlf its composed 
and measured preciseness of statement. Nay, we may go further, 
and say that ıt ıs ın the romantic manner that the highest pitch of 
poetry has assuredly been reached, in the perfect and felicitous 
specimens of that manner English poetry has given us semething 
more poetical even than Greece or Rome ever gave us But, on the 
other hand, the romantic manner lends itself, as the true cl&ssical 
does not, to inferior work. Second-rate conceptions excitedly and 
approximately put into words derive from it an illusive attraction 
which may make them for a time, and with all but the coolest 
Judges, pass as first-rate. Whereas about true classical writing there 
can be no illusion Z presents to us conceptions calmly realised in 
words that exasily define them, conceptions depending for thew 


attraction not on their halo, but on themselves 
e 


I have underlined the last sentence of this passage, becauge ıt defines 
the nature of what Mr Colvin, arbitrarily, but quite justifiably (since 
such words have never acquired more than a fancy value), calls by the 
name of classic or romantic. Now, my examination of Landor, and of 
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my owne feelings towards Landor, and of such items of hterary 
psychology as I have been able to Scrape together, seems rather to 
prove that these so-called classical ways of proceeding are more 
imposing than efficient, that they are compatible with what 15 httle 
better than verbiage, and that—one asserts ıt with awe—in Landor's 
own ‘work they are indicative not of his really great talent, but of his 
melancholy limitations of soul, and therefore lapses of sense 
The preference expressed for the classical manner appears to depend 
in great measure upon Mr Colvin’s notion that poetry (or prose in 
its artistic freedom) deals with conceptions, and that the words which 
best define such conceptions (and the more calmly defined 
apparently the better) allow us to reahse most effectually whatever 
attraction these conceptions may have „There seems to be some 
underlying notion that the aim of literature 1s to tackle, so far as 
possible, the famous Kantian “ thing ın itself,” stripping it of such 
purely phenomenal wrappers and disguises as its effects uponus The 
“halo” 1s evidently the value, the meaning which things occasionally 
have owing to their relations with poor human souls We have been 
teferred to Shelley and Wordsworth for examples of such “halo”, and 
the first lines of the “Ode to the Nightingale” might have been quoted 
1n order to show us what this halo 1s like There 1s something austerely 
attractive (if I may say so) ın the renunciation of such halos, and it is 
very dignified, no doubt, to make all things thus equally uninteresting 
But the power of literature upon the soul depends, oddly enough, 
on the soul’s recognition of the Massive or subtle connections 
between itself and the things the wniter is talking of. And, 
what is more curious still, there 1s in human nature such perverse 
hankerng after relations between things, that when the writer, 
disdainful of halos, has stripped them into isolation, he seems to be 
obliged to weave a new set of telationships, and these relationships 
ate occasionally . well, you shall judge I have ttahcised them 
in this passage from one of Landor’s finest dialogues, “Eugenius and 
er Lippı » <= 
The clematis overtopped the lemon and orange trees, and the 
*perennial pea sent forth here a pink blossom, here a purple, here a 
white one, and, after holding (as ıt were) a short conversation with 
the Aumbler plants, sprang up about an old cypress, Played among its 
branches, and mitigated tts gloom White pigeons .. . examined 
me In every position their inquisitive eyes could take, etc 
First of all, there appears to be no essential difference between the 
sweet pea and the pigeon; yet the one, humanly speaking, stays in its 
plaee and the other walks about—walks about, moreover, according to 
Landor, with a power of shifting its eye such as ordinary pigeons rarely 
display And, excepting this ocular restlessness, Landor’s pigeon gets” 
through very much less business than his sweet pea The classical 
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horror of sayıng that the sweet pea merely was, has forced Landor, 
despite his smgular sharpness of observation, into a number of amazing 
mis-statements, which I have underined in my quotation, and can 
briefly sum up by pointing out that he has turned so quiet, and one 
might fairly say, so passive a thing as a garden corner into a dramatic 
entertainment, enlivened by circus performances Perhaps Landor was 
bored by gardens, one might think so, and merely regret he Should 
have chosen to speak of them But Mr Colvin tells us that “ın images 
“ of terror no (what) other writer has shown greater daring, or a firmer 
“stroke” So I amacting fairly enough ın taking the following passage, 
from Mr Colvin’s own hand, as an example of the stnking results of 
the desire for clearness, for logical elaboration, for what people call 
“ objectivity,” distinguishing the classic manner 
Here ıs the passage — 


He extended his wzthered arms, he thrust forward the gaunt links 
of his throat, and upon gzarled knees, that smote each other audibly, 
tottered into the «zve fire It, hike some hungry and strangest beast 
on the innermost wild of Africa, pierced, broken, prostrate, motion- 
less [I interrupt to remind the reader that all this refers to a fire], 
gazed at by tts hunter in the imbatrence of glory, in the delight of awe, 
panted once more and seized him 


Now, would you call all this story of lions and hunters on the one 
side, this anatomic plate of bony decrepitude on the other, a vivid 
image, a daring and firmly rendered, terrifying image of an old hero 
throwing himself into a burning town? 

[The malignance of my heart causes me to rejoice secretly at 
Landor’s having called it the czvzc fire ] 

Look, again, at this other sample given by Mr Colvin, this time 


verse —- é 


I never pluck the rose, the violet’s head 
Hach shaken with my breath upon its bank, 
And not reproached me, the ever-sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 

Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold 


This passage might be called the carnival or dumb crambo of 
classicism, of the method which refuses all mere subjective halos, and 
makes for the “thing fer se” The hly was not allowed, of course, 
to stir Landor’s fancy like the flowers, unseen at the feet of Keats, in the 
“Ode to the Nightiwgale” It had to be considered for what it was! 
But, ın order to be in legitimate relations to a verb, ıt was made to 
feel safe, similarly, the violet was induced to refrain from repro&ch , 
nay, not the whole of the violet, which might have seemed exaggerated, 
* but only the vinlet’s head, the rest of the violet being presumably busy 
chnging to the bank, upon which, rather than upon ıt, Landor appears 
to have breathed The lily, moreover, was turned into a sacred cup, 
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filled, not, 'as experience warrants, with dust, but with grams of gold. 
No one can imagine that these flowers are presented through Landor’s 
feelings, or that he had any feelings to present them through. But 
1s Landor’s method more teally dzrect than, say, that of Keats, and 
does it,give us more of the flower, or more‘of the wniter and his inkpot ? 
I want to run this matter to ground, because ıt will lead us, I think, to 
some important facts in the psychology and, I should almost call it, 
the ethics of writing Here is a narrative (“Fate of a Young Poet” 
of a simpler sort, and in which Landor 1s presumably aiming at 

interesting the reader ın his hero 
It 1s said that he bore a fondness for a young maiden in that 
place, formerly a village, now contaimng but two farmhouses, In 
my memory there were still extant several dormitories Some love- 
sick girl had recollected an ancient name, and had engraven on a 
stone with a garden nail, which lay in rust near ıt, Poore Rosamund 
I entered these precincts and beheld a youth of manly form and 
countenance, washing and wiping a stone with a hapdful of wet 
grass, and on my going up to him, and asking what he had found, 

i he showed ıt to me, etc 


What a struggle ıs here between realty and abstractıon, and how 
utterly we fail to learn how to feel, what to think, fail to receive the 
great writers word of command im this confusion! 

Now this word of command, or, if you prefer, this magician’s spell, 
making our soul follow with docility, see, hear, feel only what and 
in what manner the writer chooses, can be given, I believe, only on 
one condition that the writer feels very distinctly the moods he 
wishes to impart, and sees in a given hght and in a given sequence 
the thimgs he wishes us to look at And th:s very simple condition 
Landor by no means always fulfils , and when ıt 1s not fulfilled, nothing, 
not the clearest intelligence, the mchest invention, the most faultless 
judgment, ıs a bit of good All the powers of style are wasted if you 
do not care for what you are talking about 

And yet what powers of style are his! It is worth while to examine 
and meditate on the merest techmicalities of Landor’s writings His 
structufe of sentences, for instance, 1s both musically and grammatically 
a wonder See how he breaks up long and repetitive movements 
with short abrupt ones, how he alternates nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
and even adjectives and particles at the end of members of sentences! 
Note also the skilful insertion of parenthetical passages The lucidity 
of his phrases ıs perfect, you see, without ever lmving to look, along 
the whole passage, however intricate, and your mind 1s stimulated to 
such’ gentle yêt vigorous exercise by the beautiful and constantly 
varied cadence, never putting you to sleep by one sort of repetition, 
nor giving you a headache by another Compare, ın order to appreciate ° 
Landor, that perpetual stress on the end of the sentence, or sentence’s 
member, which makes De Quincey’s fine passages as harrowing often 
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to the nerves as the successive discharging dog cartloads*of stones 
These are the highest triumphs of hterary” craft, but then everything, 
or nearly everything, in Landor 1s sacrificed to their attainment One 
might imagine that he sometimes thinks his sentences first as grammar 
and syntax (as a poet may think a lyric first as sound), and then fits 
in the items irrespective of their intellectual value 

He 1s full of mere mechamical dodges Thus, the lucidity ts often 
obtained by what I should call empty, transparent words for 
instance. — 


When he 1s present I have room for none (no reflections) besides 
what I recevve from him. 


The words italicised are idle, but they serve to space the sense. 
Or else the clearness 1s got by an antithetical arrangement in places 
where, very often, there 1s no real antithesis, thus — 


(Dashkoff) And when the one (the wife) has failed to pacify the 
sharpecries of babyhood, pettish and impatient as sovranty itself, the 
success of the other (ze, the husband) in calming 1t, etc. 


Here the impression of union which was required by the subject 1s 
absolutely marred by this futile structural opposition, but the sentence 
becomes wonderfully clear And this antithetical arrangement, this 
introduction of the opposite for the easier apprehension of what really 
concerns the reader, results in the peculiar kind of msrpidity, of half- 
heartedness, which makes Landor poor reading despite his very great 
qualities: every impression 1s diverted by its own negation before it 
has had time to solidify Landor does not allow us to feel, so anxious 
1s he that we should define and determine For instance — 


Could she (Sappho) be ignorant that shame and fear seize 1t (love) 
unrelentingly by the throat, while hard-hearted imptidence stands at 
ease prompt at opportunity an profuse in declaration 


In this passage lucidity 1s obtained by the distinction between prompt 
and profuse But m the meantime poor Timid Love, who, after all, 
should have been the hero of the play, 1s forgotten! : 

All this is due, I think, to the fact that Landor did not really care 
for what he was writing about, but only for the fact of writing It:s 
proved by his metaphors being not expressive, but explanatory, he has 
not felt the matter ın those, or indeed :n any, particular terms, but cast 
about him for parallels for better apprehension Thus, these metaphors 
are apt to be trite ar slackly expressed, and they are (as we saw in the 
case of the old gentleman who flung himself into the burning town) very 
often carried on far beyond the needs of the subject Whereas, on the 
contrary, had he felt the metaphor, he would have expressed it more 
vigorously than the rest, but he would have let ıt go as soon as ıt ceased 
to accord with his real vision and feeling Let us look at one of his 
finest passages and one of those in which the thought of deatheseems 
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to have brought some ‘genuine emotion—I mean Bossuet’s speech to 
Mlle de Fontanges — 


This ın which we live 1s ours only while we live in it, the next 
moment may strike ıt off from us, the next sentence I would utter 
nay be broken and fall between us The beauty that has made a 
thousand hearts to beat one instant, at the succeeding has been 
without pulse and colour, without admirer, friend, companion, 
follower She by whose eyes the march of victory shall have been 
directed whose name shall have animated armies at the extremities 
of the earth, drops into one of its crevices and mingles with its dust. 


How clear and stately, yet how wearisome! Why? simply and 
crassly because there ıs no feeling mit atall Eloquence there ıs, and, 
in other parts of the dialogue, wit and humour in abundance But it 1s 
all elaborately reasoned, planned out, and no man’s reasoning and 
planning, however elaborate, can replace feeling No wniter ıs able to 
shift his critical ruler and foot measure quickly and subtly enough to 
adjust a whole effect, as does the mere sensitive eye—eye df body or of 
soul See how even in this passage he leaves the essential behind in 
order to work out a mere detail— animated armues at the extremities 
“of the earth, drops into one of zfs crevices and mingles with its dust” 
Why, the earth has become the herome of this passage, and the poor 
dying beauty is a mere adjunct to its extension, its battlefields and holes 
and dust “So she 1s,” Landor might answer But not to her own 
feelings, nor to ours, nor to Landor’s, if he had any! 

Let us look at Landor’s masterpiece, the dialogue of “Leofric and 
“Godiva” — 


The beverage of this feast, O Leofric, 1s sweeter than bee or 
flower or vine can give us it flows from heaven, and in heaven 
will ıt abundantly be poured gut again to him who pours it out here 
abundantly 


How complete ıs here the rhetorician’s indifference! He ts so httle 
wrapped .up in the dramatic situation that he wanders off after any 
pretty detail which trails across the path, he must be after the bee or 
the flotver or the vine! But now he pulls himself together, having got 
to the tragic part of the business, we have come to the F amine, and, 
by all the gods of Pen and Ink, Landor will show us what a Famine 
is like! 

Godiva speaks — 

There ıs dearth in the land, my sweet Le®fric, Remember how 
many weeks of drought we have had, even in the deep pastures o 

s Leicestetshire , and how many Sundays we have heard the same 
prayers for rain, and supplications that ıt would please the Lord in 
His mercy to turn aside His anger from the poor, pining cattle You, 
my dear husband, have imprisoned more than one malefactor for 

e leaving” his dead ox ın the public way , and other hinds have fled 
before you out of the traces, ın which they, and their sons and their 
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daughters, and haply their old fathers and mothers, werè dragging 
the abandoned wain homeward Although we were accompanied by 
many brave spearmen. and ski'ful archers, ıt was perilous to pass the 
creatures which the farmyard dogs, driven from the hearth by the 
poveity of their masters, were tearing and devouring, while others, 
bitten and lamed, filled the a either with long and deep howls or 
sharp and quick barkings, as they struggled with hunger and feeble- 
ness, or were exasperated by heat and pain Nor could the thyme 
from tne heath, nor the bruised branches of the fir tree, extinguish or 
abate the foul odour, etc, etc 

The first and most superficial thing which stukes me i this sentence 
1s the constant see-saw of alternatives, if you are not going to be 
impressed by the dead malefactor, then try the harnessed peasants , if 
the sons and daughters in harness aren't enough, take the fathers and 
mothers also Agam, if the dogs disturbed over the carcases are not 
to your satisfaction, please note the unfed ones Moreover, you may 
fix your mind, or your choice, either on the sharp and quick barkings, or 
upon the long and deep howls , ın the same manner you are left free to 
attribute the dogs’ struggles either to (a) hunger and feebleness, or (ù) 
heat and pain After such a choice of evils ıt is not astonishing that 
you should require disinfection by two different disinfectants—viz, 
thyme and fir branches , nor need we wonder, after so many alternating 
possibilities, that the stench 1s neither extinguished nor abated 

In this exammation a light seems to have dawned on me, a certamty 
far surpassing all considerations of Leofric and Godiva Ihave watched 
Landor at work! Landor, even the mighty severe demi-god of classic 
prose, has appeared to me in the semblance of a boy provided, by 
heartless teachers, with a theme, and obliged to produce a given 
number of lnes thereupon  Conscientiously, and with touching 
intellectual willingness, he has meditated, chin in hand, og hand ın harr, 
upon the concatenated possibilities® The beginmng of it all was a 
drought—that 1s to say, a scarcity of water (this suggests prayers for 
ram) The water supply being insufficient, there was no fodder—the 
cattle got none Hence some died, hence carcases on the roadside , 
hence the employment of human labour in heu of cattle, the sogs and 
daughters harnessed—nay, in certain cases, the elder members of the 
family—nay ' happy thought! the oxen have died of exhaustion on the 
way, and the family drags the wai homeward, for of course, though 
carcases are left by the roadside, carts may always come ın handy, and 
are worth taking home Then the poor people couldn’t feed their dogs 
any longer, hence thé dogs eat the carcases, or else (for some dogs, 
though few, are confirmed vegetarians) died of hunger, and, as it yas 
hot (for ıt 1s always hot when it 1s dry in England), occasionally also 
died of heat, and the dogs, very likely, fell to fighting over the 
carcases, and bit one another, or got lamed (perhaps by people 
throwing stones at them? Landor has forgotten this!) ‘Such a state 
of things must have become positively dangerous, and there being 
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danger, Leofric and Godiva required an escort, and being very great 
personages, had an escort of two kinds—namely, bowmen and spear- 
men, and the bowmen were skilful, for ıt is no easy matter to shoot 
with a bow, whereas the spearmen were only required to be brave, for 
1t only requires presence, of mind to run a spear into a dog Mean- 
while, of couise, the unburied carcases stank, including those of the dogs 
who had died for so many reasons, in consequence, thyme and fir 
branches were provided , and here, I am sorry to note an omission, for 
Landor has indeed told us that the thyme was got from the heath, but 
has left us without information concerning the place where the fir 
branches were procured This oversight 1s probably due to the 
excitement of perceiving what a fine opportunity this was of showing 
the unkind fussiness of Leofric He not only clapped into gaol every 
person guilty of having left a dead ox on the thoroughfare, but 
frightened (though we are not told how) the poor peasants (even to the 
extent of making them run away) whenever he met them dragging their 
cart themselves, no doubt because his pedantic sense of propriety was 
offended by this innocent proceeding Here, then, ın the course of 
learning every possible detail about a drought, we have had our mind 
prepared for a heartless and martinet Leofric 

At the end of the dialogue 1s an autobiographical note by Landor — 


The story of Godiva, at one of whose festivals or fairs I was 
present ın boyhood, has always interested me, and I wrote a poem 
on it, I remember, by the sguare foot at Rugby . May the 
peppermint be still growing on the bank ın that place! 


How oddly simple, and how oddly like real poetry this ıs! Why? 
Because Landor was remembering his own past, and, once m a way, 
felt genuine emotion 

I know nothing about Landpr’s private life, save that he hved a 
quarter of a mile from the house whence I am writing, and once threw 
his cook out of the window and made a bon mot some time, most likely, 
afterwagds And I have nothing to do with what Landor may have 
been capable, or not, of feelmg under the stress of realty But that 
he Was an unfeeling wretch as soon as he dealt with pen and ink—his 
own or others’—I will prove to you through his own words 

After telling us that Dante’s nes about Ugolino are “ unequalled 
“by any other continuous thirty in the whole dominion of poetry,” 
he hands them over “to whoever can endure the sight of an old soldier 
“onawing at the scalp of an old archbishop” The bad taste of a man 
born, after all, in the 18th century? Perhaps But he does not 
dfsmiss theeepisode of Francesca, though ıt were better if he had, for 
he has furnished us with the following commentary — 


Then when she hath said, “ La bocca mi bacid tutto tremanté,” 
she stops she would avert the eyes of Dante from her he looks 
for the sequel she thinks he looks severely she says “ Galeotto 1s 
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the name of the book,” fancying by this timorous little flight she has 
drawn him far enough from the nest of her young loves. No, the 
eagle beak of Dante and his peering eyes are yet over her, 
“ Galeotto ıs the name of the book” Wnat matters that? ‘And of 
the writer?” Or that either? At last she disarms him but how ?— 
“ That day we read no more” i 


Nest of her young loves! There ıs something almost obscene, like 
the proceedings of a madman, in the intrusion of such Dresden china 
imagery into that place dumb of all light, and moaning as the sea in 
tempest moans, into the presence of a passion erring, but undying, of 
a tale which Dante ends thus — 


Whereas one of these spirits spoke ın this fashion, the other wept 
so that for pity I swooned, like unto dying, and I fell, even as a 
dead body falls 


I said that I did not require to know anything about Landor’s private 
life There is enough, and too much, revelation of Landor ın this 
notion of a Dante severely catechising, of a Francesca all fright and 
blushes, and trying, vainly, to divert that sour prying pedant by talking 
of books and authors! And what unintended, perhaps unappre- 
hended, self-revelations do authors sometimes consign to paper and 
print “Galeotto,” Francesca tells Dante, “was the name of the book, 
“and the name also of the author ”! 


VERNON LEE 


ABOUT THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


NYONE who happened to be in Berlin at the beginning of the 
eighties, and was in the habit of riding in the tramcar from 

the Brandenburg Gate to Charlottenburg between six and eight of an 
evening, might often have noticed an elderly gentleman of striking - 
appearance among the passengers He was of medium height, of 
slight figure, his face clean-shaven and full of wrinkles, set off by a 
head full of long, silvery haw A pair of dark, iluminatingly 
expressive eyes peered through his spectacles On entering the tram 
he always looked out for a seat near the lamp at the-back of the car 
and invariably succeeded in obtaming ıt Thereupon the old 
gentleman would draw a newspaper from his pocket and soon be 
engrossed ın its contents, notwithstanding the dimnéss of the hght 
When the tram stopped at Charlottenburg he had generally finished 
reading He would get out an hurry with a quick step towards the 
March Strasse, in which his unpretentious house stood This was 
Theodor Mommsen He was well-known to his fellow-passengers, 
or such ‘of them as were inhabitants of Charlottenburg, and everyone 
made room for him, but nobody addressed him Even if a stranger 
happened to recognise the celebrated historian, and nudged his 
neighbour, saying, “That 1s Mommsen,” he was sure to be snubbed for 
his pains, or ın reply to be told, curtly, “Never mnd” Thus 
Mommsen was never molested, and that was exactly what his fellow- 
citizens had in view by their studied neglect of hım. They were 
proud of his world-wide reputation, and they felt ız honoured them to 
know that he was one of their fellow-townsmen They had an idea 
that he myst needs devote all his spare time to his studies, and that 
he was thus perforce obliged to read his newspaper in the tramcar 
For his books awaited him at home, where he was in the habit of 
working tiH long past midmght, so that he could not have many 
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hours to spare for sleep, if he wanted to be up early and back again 
in Berlin at eight o'clock ın the morning to deliver his daily lecture 
at the University 

Though nobody ventured to speak to old Mommsen when homeward 
bound, many were the stories told of him in the tramcar in the 
course of the year, and, what ıs somewhat unusual with tongue- “play 
in Germany, they were all to his honour When in the stxties 
Napoleon the Third was busy writing his “Life of Cæsar, and all 
Europe was in anxious expectation as to the outcome, he solicited 
Mommsen’s co-operation, but Mommsen politely dechned Some 
ume afterwards Napoleon caused the history of the princely family of 
Borghese to be written, and he again approached Mommsen and 
asked him whether he would consent to revise the proofs This 
Mommsen agreed to do, but here again he declined to accept the 
50,000 francs which the French Emperor had set apart for him in 
return for his services The soul of the German Professor stood above 
cash peyment, even from an Emperor He had been too busy with 
the dust of whole dynasties of Cæsars to attach much importance to 
the favour or the rewards of monarchs It was also related that on one 
occasion, durmg Mommsen’s residence in Italy, when making an 
excursion in the neighbourhood of Rome with some tourists, the 
party was stopped by biigands The latter, whilst busy mfling the 
company’s pockets, enquired ther names “Sono Theodore 
“Mommsen,” was the choleric professor’s ind:gnant reply Where- 
upon the chief of the band stayed his hand He said he would scorn 
to rob one who had done so much for Italy’s renown It was indeed 
a queer contrast of extremes that the mere name of the German 
savan:, which could disarm the rapacity of an Italan brigand, should 
at other periods of his life have been abie to attract the animosity of 
two great nations, the French and thesEnglish 

In the winter of 1899-1900 I happened to be ın Berlin and received 
an invitation from Professor Mommsen to lunch at his house The 
street door was answered, in true patriarchal simplicity, by one of his 
daughters There were two other guests present beside myself 

= Although the professor was at that time over eighty-three yeafs of 

age, he was a bright companion at table, he still plied a vigorous knife 
and fork, and took his fair share of a choice cr# of his favourite 
Sicilian vintage 

The South Afncan War was uppermost in men’s minds, and ım 
connection therewith the strong outburst of sympathy with the Boers 
and antipathy towards England which it had provoked throughout 
Germany was a ready subject of conversation According to Professbr 
Mommsen, the unpopulanty of England in Germany was not directly 
owing to the Boer War, although that event had set ıt aflame and 
caused it to transgress all defensible limits This he dgplored, as 
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serving fo useful purpose, but he considered that ıt was an inevitable 
outcome of long-standing, accumulating grievances, partly of a political 
and partly of a sentimental nature There were the grievances of a 
newcomer against an old-established firm in the comity of nations 
As to the political grievances, the real offence lay in the antagonistic 
attitude Enghsh statesmen had needlessly adopted towards Germany 
throtighout the long struggle for National Unity—from the Danish 
War of '1864 to the Franco-German War of 1870 The effect of this 
action of England, unlike many other transitory manifestations of 
" political leanings in history—as for instance the traditional enmity of 
France to the House of Habsburg—had not passed away with the 
memory of the generation which witnessed ıt It had become part 
of German history, and as such—together with previous political data 
of a kindred nature—had through school tuition and treatises of 
leading historians * become part and parcel of the national tradition 
and feeling, ready to rise up afresh on every occasion which brought 
back the memory of the sinister, interfering part Englapd was alleged 
to have played in German politics In so far as dishke of England 
had a sentimental basis, Professor Mommsen saw ın it the reaction 
against a former exaggerated German admiration for everything 
English, from the days, as he expressed ıt himself, when “many an 
“English talor was accepted in the Fatherland as a real live lord” 
This reaction had been quickened by the awakening of the strong 
feeling of national self-consciousness which resulted from the 
unification of Germany, and again, perhaps to an even greater degree, 
by the giant strides Germany had made since the 1870 war in the 
accumulation of wealth by manufacture and industry These achieve- 
ments somehow produced a feeling that England had been unduly 
overrated, which was set ın further relief by the widely-advertised 
English taunt that inferior amticles were “Made in Germany” As 
an additional though minor factor in this list of national grievances 
Mommsen put the overbearing conduct of many English travellers 
in Germany, one instance of which connected with a notorious 
meident ın Bonnt ın Lord Palmerston’s days, was dealt with in 
Parlament and actually led to serious diplomatic discussions between 
Prussia and England And lastly the pointed and unfriendly action 
of certain organs of the English Press Mommsen cited as an obligato 
accompaniment of disharmony from early days down to our times 
“Your Press,” he said, “like its Parisian sister, has become a public 
“nuisance” The Boer War came as the fimal straw to the camel’s 
load of injury If Professor Mommsen cited these data to me as 

* Many «German political writers, notably Treitschke and Lothar Bucher, have 
propounded the idea that Prussia was shorn of her legitimate fruits of victory by 

ord Castlereagh at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, and that if she had heen 


allowed to retain Alsace the War of 1870 might never have taken place 
+ Fracas ef Captain Macdonald with a railway guard, Bonn, September, 1860 
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explanations of German ill-feeling towards England, he was Very far 
from asserting that they were a sufficient justification of the outburst 
of national hate which the Boer War produced As a hfe-long German 
Liberal who had suffered legal prosecution for his hberal ideas, he 
had always been a staunch admirer of English political inst:tutuons 
Also his eminently legal mind d.sdained a sentimental harping on 
grievances long since dead and buried, the calling back of which 
could do no practical good to anyone ın our day He preferred to 
dwell upon that which was still left of his earlier faith in English 
superiority, and even down to the last he was ready to pay his 
unstinted tribute of admiration to the broad-minded policy of England 
“which opens to the stranger every harbour it obtains” However, in 
common with many other German public men, Mommsen had openly 
proclamed his sympathy with the Boers For all that he was 
surprised to find that his action excited such angry comment in 
England as it did In the first place, because he had always 
considered England the one country above all others in which people 
were at hbeity to give free expression to their opinions without let or 
hindrance—a liberty they had ever exercised unrestrictedly, whether 
they ruffled foreign susceptibilities or not He would have laughed 
anybody to scorn who had doubted his patriotism because he opposed 
Prince Bismarck when he happened to disagree with his policy, and so 
he was surprised to find himself reviled as an enemy of England 
because his juristic sense of what he considered to be the nghteous 
law of nations had to his thinking been outraged by the origin of the 
Boer War notably by the Jameson Raid, the responsibility for which 
he considered did not rest upon the English nation, but on Messrs. 
Rhodes and Chamberla.n 

Another feature of the case strengthened his surpmse at the 
animosity he had excited, and this wa that his own view that the 
origin of the Boer War constituted an infamy exactly comeaded with 
the openly-expressed view of a number of well-known Englishmen, 
of whom some did not hesitate to give continuous expression ther&to on 
the platform and in the Press Had ıt come to this, that we myst 
worship our friends blindly, applaud their every action, or straightway 
stand accused of being affected with mad antipathy, with that dreadful 
disease known to us as “Anglophobia”? Like another strong fighter, 
Gambetta, who when threatened by his constituents turned upon them 
and told them to their faces that he would follow them to their laurs, 
Mommsen declined to accept the mandat impératif to approve 
everything from anybody or any conglomeration of “bodies,” cor-, 
porations, communities or nationalities He stood in his person as 
a distinguished exponent of the fearless veracity of a whole race, 
and no scurrility or intimidation could move that old man one 
hair's breadth from the proud line of his independent conviction He 
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claimed, to exercise in his private capacity the same night of criticism 
which others, more particularly Englishmen, had always arrogated to 
themselves For all that, he was not rabid He could not understand 
the resentment of his English friends, and whilst deploring ıt accepted 
its consequences in a regretful but philosophical spınt But what 
he *most particularly objected to was, that a German professor 
domiciled in England should have taken upon himself to enlighten 
hım with regard to a situation concerning which Mommsen considered 
that he requred no enlightenment, least of all from such a quarter 
“T can well understand,” he said, “ that the English could not afford 
“to allow the power of the Boers to develop to such an extent as 
“might eventually threaten British supremacy ın South Afnca In 
“the same way we on our Eastern frontier could not possibly allow 
“the Polish element to swamp our own German nationality I could 
“even sympathise with and welcome 3nitish supremacy, but not with 
“Mr Rhodes as ‘ pace-maker’” (he used this word in English) 
Neither did Mommsen allow his antagonism to the origin of the 
Boer War, nor the passionate comments his attitude Mad provoked in 
the English Press, nor even the seizing of the German ship the 
“Bundesrath” by the Enghsh, whick had called forth a storm of 
indignation ın Germany, to move him one hair's breadth beyond the 
strict limits he had set to his criticism of English policy For when 
one of the guests present expressed himself in angry terms with 
regard to the supposed indigmizy which Germany had been exposed 
to by the “Bundesrath” meident, and said that only a strong 
German fleet could obviate such occurrences in the future, Mommsen 
replied, drily, “Such disagreeable incidents (Chzcanen) may have to be 
“faced in the life of nations, without necessarily involving any great 
“hardships or indignity, they must be put up with as best they 
“can be *Or would you perhaps be prepared to stake our naval 
“existence on a German Nelson?” But if Mommsen took upon 
himself to criticise the political action of England, at least he was 
equally frank and uncompromsmg with regard to other countries 
besides, his own included 
elf there are any influential Germans who nourish the Colonial 
ambitions in South America which certain people are never tired of 
attributing to the German Emperor, Professor Mommsen certainly 
was not one of them He also declined to consider the United States 
as an appendix of the British nation, but on the contrary thought 
them to be far more German in character than 1s usually held to be 
the case, particularly in England The millfons of Germans who have 
e found a home across the ocean form a link between Americans and 
Germans which 1s not to be found, at leas: to the same extent, between 
them and the English, even if it be with the Celtic-Insh Professor 
Mommsen thought that a great change was coming over American 
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politics, which would mvolve a revolution in military and navalematters, 
but he did not foresee any direct antagomistic consequence therefrom 
towards the Continent of Europe Nor did he attach much importance 
to the growing signs of United States interference in the great inter- 
national political questions of the world, which had become more 
evident since the Spanish War, and the growing deference Enghsh 
statesmen show towards the United States Least of all did he 
seem to think that the United States mght in the future take up the 
Anglo-Saxon rôle of aggressive missionary work abroad ın the 
proportion in which that part might fall from the hands of England, of 
which, however, there are already strong signs 1n the Near East 

Mommsen took a very black view of the future of Austna He 
said that the battle of Sadowa ın its consequences had spelt “Finis 
“Austr” The Ausglecch with Hungary was nothing more than a 
Moschus Kur, a musk cure—musk being the supposed remedy for a 
patient 2 extremıs with a weak heart “Austria seems inevitably 
« destined,” he said, “to become the Turkey of Europe (dze Euro patsche 
“Turket), a conglomeration of States, each interminably struggling 
“against the rest” 

The present state of Germany was also very far from satisfying the 
eminent histonan of Rome It worried him to think that the balance 
of earnestness and discipline among German political parties seemed 
to be with the Social Deimocrats, whereas Germany 1s so situated 
that she cannot possibly afford to dispense with a strong monarchical 
agricultural pepulation I asked him what development of landed 
interests his wide experience of other civilisations might have 
suggested to him as likely to be most suited to the future of Germany 
Although as a Liberal he would have scant sympathies for the Junker, 
yet he could not well lose sight of the great services the landed 
aristocracy of Prussia had contributed $o the unification of Germany 
by’ their devotion to the career of arms And all authorities seemed 
to agree ın connecting the downfall of great empires with the decline 
of their agriculture This he did not deny, and replied that he had 
formed certain ideas on the subject, but ıt would take time to explain 
them in the course of conversation For the moment he was sorry*to 
say that the trend of events pointed to a coming Absolutism ın 
Germany “This seems to me to be the only possible outcome of the 
“present state of affairs,” he said, and added, “If the Emperor 
“Prederick had lived it might have been different.” 

There was however, ope feature of German hfe in the present day 
which called forth Mommsen’s unqualified admiration It was the 
extraordinary development of the large German towns, both as regards® 
outside appearance, improved sanitation and cleanliness, and, above 
all, the comparative absence of degrading poverty He thought these 
things reflected honour on German civilisation It was a gource of 
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pride to fim to think of the ability and the gh standard of honesty 
and administrative talent which characterises Municipal Government 
in Germany generally This upraising of the German cities seemed 
to him destined to bring back to them a Renaissance on a vastly 
enlarged scale of the splendours of the German cities of the fifteenth 
and Sixteenth centuries Mommsen declared this to be one of the 
striking features of European hfe at the end of the nineteenth century 
To a guest who mentioned a recent instance of the first magistrate of 
a great foreign city being admohished on the day of his installation 
that 1t was hoped he would succeed in clearing his character from 
certain financial entanglements, Mommsen replied, “That indeed would 
“be impossible with us” i 

In the course of further conversation reference was made to 
Mommsen’s long sojourn in Italy On being reminded what a popular 
figure he had always been in that country, for which he had done 
so much, he rephed that it was not so gefakrlzch with his Italan 
popularity “The Italians are in some ways much more Chauvinistic 
“than the French, more particularly in their jealousy of German 
“savants This ıs probably because they have so few savants of 
“their own,” he said “Whereas ın Pans parmiles intellectuels there 
“ıs a much more generous recogmition of ment of other countries 
“This is natural, because the French have so many distinguished 
“scientists of their own, so they have no cause for petty jealousy ” 

On returning to the drawmg-room we passed before Lenbach’s 
wondeiful portrait of our host on an easel, and in a corner of the room 
we caught sight of his bust by Begas Mcmmsen stopped our 
expression of admuation for the former by telling us of a Frenchman 
who boasted of the possession of twenty-one portraits of himself 
“I have already far too many ‘self-portraits, ” he said, jokingly 
“But I hope I shall never attain to that Frenchman’s degree of 
“distinction ” 

As 1s well known, one of Mommsen’s last actions was to pen an 
article pleading for a better understanding bezween England and 
Germany Whatever his momentary irritation, he did not allow his 
opmions on particular questions to deaden kis sympathies with 
broader issues One of these had always been and remained to 
the last a dominant conviction of the great common interests of 
Germany and England, particularly as represented by the educated 
minority, Dze Intellectuellen, as he called the best representatives of 
both countries, for the benefit of the civilisation of the world 

At a time when Prince Bismarck’s animosity towards Mommsen was 
most strenyous, one night Mommsen was walking home with a friend, 
when he Suddenly turned to him and said, “After all ıs said and done, 
“what a calamity it 1s for us all that political animosity should depriye 
“us of the pnvilege of mixing socially with such a man!” So also 
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on the closing ın of life’s long day was ıt with this fearless gld fighter 
in the cause of what he held to be mght and truth He said to 
himself, “What a pity that two great nations of kindred race should 
“remain at loggerheads” He did not hesitate to run the risk of beng 
thought weak and inconsistent by his more militant countrymen, when 
he asked for a truce and a better understanding with a foreign but 
landred nation, which even in its anger paid indirect homage $o his 
greatness—to the greatness of an old man holding no office, possessed 
of no power but that which intellect and lofty character still sometimes 
confer upon a private citizen ın this bustling, glittering world of ours 


SIDNEY WHITMAN 


g THE 
OX AND ASS LEGEND OF THE NATIVITY. 


' O the legends that cluster around the cradle of Jesus the Ox 
T and the Ass are far from being strangers Wh the humble 
singer of popular hymns the “lowly stable” 1s linked with “ Ass and 
“ Oxen standing by”, while the student of antiquities or the lover of 
art encounters the Nativity animals at every tum Pamted on old- 
world frescoes, sculptured on early sarcophagi and bas-reliefs, set in 
mosaics, graven on gems, or carved in ivory diptycha, iterwoven, too, 
with history and romance, and promment in mystery plays, and 
“tableaued” year by year in the popular Christmas Cnb'so common 
now in Christian churches, those never-varying animals, the Ass and 
the Ox, have become only less familar than the Shepherds, or the 
Angel Choristers, or the Magi, or Joseph, or even the Virgin Mother 
and the Chnst-Child Himself “O great mystery and wondrous Sacra- 
“ment ”—bteaks forth the Christmas Matins responsory in the Office 
of the Western Church—* that the amimals should see the new-born 
“Lord lying in the manger” To trace the origin and the evolution 
of this legend of the Ox and the Ass 1s the purpose of the present essay. 
No mention of the Nativity Ox and Ass occurs in any of the 
Canpnical Gospels, nor indeed ın the pages of the New Testament St 
Luke’s history. of the birth of Jesus ıs as short as his reference to the 
actual event ıs simple “And she (Mary) brought forth her first-born 
“Son, and wrapped Him in swaddling clothes, and laid Him in a 
“manger (èv ¢dérvy) because there was no room for them ın the guest 
“quarters” ‘Yet, as will appear, the germ of the subsequent legend 
may be discerned ın this very passage of the Third Gospel 
e An interyal of considerably over a century separates the appearance 
of St. Luke’s Gospel (cerca 80) and that of the legend ın tts first stage 
of formation It is in Ongen, the first great Christian thinker, theo- 
logian, pulpit orator and exegete in the post-Apostolic Church that it 
begins to assert itself During his first professorship at Alexandrıa— 
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from the year 203 to 215, according to Battıfol, but more probably, as 
Westcott thinks, about the year 232, after his withdrawal to Cesarea— 
Origen preached his Homilies on St Luke In the thirteenth of these 
he expounds Luke 1 15, 16, as follows * 


Because they [the shepherds} came in haste and not with dawdling 
or wearied footsteps they found Joseph, the attendant of the Lord’s 
nativity, and Mary who gave birth to Jesus, and the Saviour himself 
lying in the manger. That was what the prophet foretold saying, “The 
“Ox knoweth his owner and the Ass his master’s crib” The Ox 1s a 
clean animal the Ass an unclean one The Ass knew his master’s 
crib Not the people of Israel but the unclean animal out of pagan 
nations knew its master’s crib, ‘But Israel hath not known Me 
“and my people hath not understood.” Let us understand this and 
press forward to the crib, recognise the Master, and be made worthy 


of his knowledge 


Like most of Origen’s pulpit works, reported by stenographers and 
handed dowh to us chiefly in defective Latin versions, these Homilies 
on Saint Luke were doubtless delivered impromptu, as 1s evidenced by 
their badly-connected thought, and general want of fimsh The passage 
just quoted illustrates these defects , but what is clear is that Orgen 
1s making a purely allegorical application of Isaiah to the coming of the 
Shepherds to the Crib, and to Christ as revealed in his Nativity to the 
Gentiles This application would suggest itself easily to the mind of 
one so thoroughly conversant with the Septuagint version as was 
Ongen, for ın Isarah 1 3 the Greek term translated “crib” in English 
is identical with that translated “manger” ın Luke u. 16 (¢$érvy) 
This comcidence between the language of the “ prophet of the Incarna- 
“tion,” as Isaiah is often called, and Luke, the historian of the 
“Incarnation, would suggest the allegorical combination® The early 
Christian commentators did not favour the theory of undesigned coim- 
cidences m Holy Scripture: on the contrary they believed that a divine 
purpose and mystery underlay its every word But it is noteworthy 
that the First Gospel, the very object of which is to pomt out the fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic prophecies, ın no way connects thg passage in 
Isaiah with the Nativity of Jesus In fact, the juxta-position of 
Isaiah 1 3 and Luke u. 7 as prophecy and fulfilment ıs wholly groundless 
and a purely pious accommodation, but only in modern times have 
Catholic preachers and exegetes begun to emancipate themselves from 
its thraldom Patristic keenness ın inventing Old Testament applica- 
tions to New Testament events was suggested by the method of Jesus 
and St Paul and the New Testament writers in general, though, unlke 
Jesus, the Fathers, more and more as the ages went by; employed 
apocryphal sources and fanciful folklore in enforcing eternal truths, and 
especially so where their main end was edification The most learned 
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among thêm ran riot ın allegory, and m the art of “accommodating ” 
the Sacred Text they were not surpassed by the Schoolmen So early 
an Apologist as Justin Martyr, for mstance, alleges Isaiah xxxm 16 
according to the LXX rendering “His place of defence shall be in a 
“lofty cave of the strong rock” as a literal prophecy about the nature 
of the spot where Christ should be born The literalism 1s far from 
convirfting even when viewed in relation to the “openmg in the 
“ ground,”* pointed out in the early days as the “ Cave of the Nativity” 

No further written allusion to this subject ıs met with until the 
year 380 On Christmas Day in that year St. Gregory Nazianzen 
preached a festival oration in the Cathedral at Constantinople, in the 
course of which he thus exhorted his hearers —* 


Celebrate the Nattvity through the instrumentality of which thou 
art freed from the bonds of birth, and pay honour to that little 
Bethlehem which has brought thee back into paradise Venerate, 
too, the manger, because when devoid of reason thou wert nourished 
by the Word Whether thou be among the clean, and subject to the 
law, and digesting sound doctrine, and fit for sacrifice, or whether 
thou be still unclean, and useless for food and sacrifices, and hast 
thy lot with the heathen Gentiles,—Recognise as the Ox thy owner, 
Isaiah admonishes thee, and as the Ass the crib of thy Lord 


What here forces itself upon the mind 1s that though the words be 
the words of Gregory, yet the thought they embody ıs the thought of 
Ongen. And Gregory Nazianzen’s personal history affords the clue 
that such was ın all hkelihood the case In Gregory’s day the exegetical 
works of that prince of Greek expositors supplied the standard 
promptuary for preachers, and not only ıs it certain that Gregory was 
an adminng and profound student of Ongen, but in collaboration with 
his college friend, St Basil, he hag compiled a series of excerpts from 
Origen’s exegetical works, called the “ Philocalia ” 

From this date, like references become more frequent In 385 St 
Ambrose began at Milan Cathedral his course of Lectures on St Luke’s 
Gospel In the homily on Luke u 7 he says -—+ 


* Esteem not what thou seest, but know what thou gainest. What is 
within the swaddling-clothes thou seest what ıs in heaven thou 
seest not. Thou hearest the cry of the Infant, the bellowing of the 
Ox that knows his Master thou hearest not For “the Ox knoweth 
“his owner, and the Ass his master’s crib.” ... Lastly, the holy 
mangers excite that understanding Ass not by hollow delights, but 
by invigorating, natural sustenance This is the Master and Owner, 
e this ıs the Crib wherein is revealed to us the divine mystery of 
an unreasoning people hwving after the manner of beasts within the 
mangers, feeding on the fatness of holy provender. The Ass—ze, e 


è Migne C PG xxxvi 332 
° t Migne Cursus Patrologzae Latinae, XV , col 15368. 
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a figure and form of the Gentiles—knows his Master’s cfib, and hence 
says, “ The Lord feedeth me I shall lack nothing ” 


The Sant’s distinction between the material and the mystical, the 
visible and invisible presences at the Nativity, shows that with him, 
as with Orgen and Gregory Nazianzen, the Ox and the Ass were 
merely symbols The Babe in swaddling clothes belongs to the things 
that are physically present, and so may be seen the Babe’s divinity, 
and the Ox and the Ass of Isaiah, figurative of Jewish and Pagan 
humanity, are mvisibly present, for they belong net to the things that 
are seen 

Since Ambrose 1s the first Western writer and preacher who applies 
the Isaiah passage allegorically to the Nativity, ıt 1s important to note 
his indebtedness to Origen Ambrose had not been educated for the 
Church, but after being elected to the See of Milan by the unanimous 
will of the people he set himself to study the Greek writings of St 
Basil and Origen, and surpassed them both ın the exaggerated use of 
allegory. *His busy pastoral cares caused him m his literary works to 
become a plaguarist of the first water Hus “ Hexemeron ” 15 well mgh 
wholly a reproduction of Origen and Basil, and Jerome in his savage 
attack on Rufinus remarks that nearly all Ambrose’s books were 
crammed with what Origen had written * 

The mystic Ox and Ass next recur in St Ambrose’s intense admurer 
and personal friend, Paulinus, Bishop of Nola Among his ten letters 
to Severus (394—403) Paulinus laments that “even m Bethlehem, 
“where the Ox knew his owner, and the Ass his Master’s crib, the 
“chiefs among the people have disowned God the Saviour and given 
“themselves over to the cult of the famous amours and deaths of 
“men ”t 

In 404 St Jerome wrote to Eustochium a lengthy cdnsolatory letter 
upon the lıfe and good deeds of her then recently deceased mother, and 
his own intimate frend, the lady Paula. Having recalled Paula’s 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and her visit to Rachel’s Tomb, Jerome 


continues —t 


And thence she came to Bethlehem, and entering into the Grotto 
of the Saviour she thereupon saw the Virgin’s hallowed lodging 
(dtversorium), and the stable wherein the Ox knew his owner and the 
Ass his Masters crib (Isaiah 1 3), that that might be fulfilled which 
was written in the same Prophet, “ Blessed 1s he that soweth upon 
“the waters where the Ox and the Ass do tread ”— (Isaiah xxxu. 20 
juxia lxx) 


Again Isaiah ıs applied mystıcally, and the sourcesis undouBtedly 
Ongen For among the seventy homihes of Orgen which Jerome 


* u Ambrosium, cujus pene omnes hbr: hyus (Origenis) sermonibus pleni sunt.”— 
Apologia adver sus Rufin: Libros I 2 

t Epis xxxt, cap 3, Vienna ed, Vol 29, p 270 
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himself rendered into Latin, 1s the complete series of those upon Saint 
Luke’s Gospel 

Suffice ıt simply to quote Prudentius, the Christian Virgil, who about 
the same time composed his “ Cathemermum” or Book of daily hymns 
The eleventh poem includes the stanza —* 


Æterne Rex, cunabula, 

Populisque per seeclum sacra 
: Mutis et ipsis credita, 

Adorat hæc brutum pecus 

Indocta turba scilicet 

Adorat excors natio, 

Vis cujus ın pastu sita est 


Two passages to the point occur in the collection of 176 sermons 
attributed to St. Peter Chrysologus, first Archbishop of Ravenna, 
_ during the years he sat in that See,—433 to 454. This collection was 
gathered together by one of Peter's successors at Ravenna, named 
Felix, who presided there from 707 to 717—2é, two hundxed and fifty 
years and more after Peter’s death Several sermons included in Felix’s 
collection are mistaken attributions, others are decidedly spurious 
I quote, however, the two passages above referred to, because the 
particular sermons of which they form part are posszd/y genuine. 
From Sermon 156 —t 


Where 1s he that 1s born King of the Jews? In other words, why 
lies the King of the Jews ın a manger, and why reposes he not in 
the Temple? Why ıs he not bedecked in purple instead of being 
wrapped in rough swaddling-clothes? Why ıs he hidden ın a cave, 
and not made known ın the Sanctuary ? The beasts received him in 
the manger whom you have spurned from his own house as it was 
written #*The Ox knoweth his owner, and the Ass his master’s crib , 
“but thou, O Israel, hast sought not” 


From Sermon 159-—t 


These [shepherds] draw near from the neighbourhood . these [Magi] 
come from afar; both, however, assemble ın holy devotion to one 
‘ind the same spot of faith, and there the Christ-King, set before 
those two prophetic beasts that stood as type and figure of the two 
peoples, they behold and admire and know For “the Ox knoweth 
“his owner, and the Ass his master’s crib” The Jewish Ox shaking 
off the yoke of the law knew, and the Pagan Ass laying aside its wild 
stupidity knew also the Jewish Ox by deserting the superfluous 
labour of observance, the Pagan Ass by r@linquishing the roving 
error of superstition Each of them knows, for each of them 
approaches to the one manger of the Lord that he may be fed, fed, 
not with the hay of death but with the food of salvation. Eat, eat, 
ye holy animals, the foods of life eternal. busy your hungry jaws as* 


*Migne CPL, lx, 896 t Migne CPL, ln, 614. 
ł Migne CPL, ln, 621, 
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much as you may with the pabulum of everlasting retribution , not 
dispersing it aimlessly but taking ıt solid and entire. 


Lastly, St Gregory of Nyssa (331-95) 1s credited with a sermon 
“On the Generation of Christ” For reasons about to be given I 


have not inserted the citation ın the chronological order —* .« 


The manger wherein the Word 1s brought forth ıs the eabode 
of beasts, that the Ox may know his owner and the Ass hjs Master’s 
crib By the Ox understand him who 1s yoked to the law 


After observing that straw 1s the food and life of rational anımals, 
but bread of those that are rational, the oration continues — 


Therefore in the manger which 1s the dwelling of animals that lack 
reason the bread of life that fell from heaven 1s proffered, that also 
those animals which are devoid of reason may be nourished with the 
food of reason and so be graced with understanding In the midst 
of the manger between the Ox and the Ass lhes the Lord of them 
both, that, breaking down the middle wall of partition, He may unite 
them ın one new man in Himself, berating the one from the grievous 
yoke of the law and the other from the burden of idol worship 


Great stress 1s laid upon this passage by the illustrious Jesuits, 
Suarez, Maldonatus, and others who seek support in the Fathers for 
their theory that the physical presence of the Ox and the Ass in the 
Bethlehem manger at Christ’s birth 1s a constant tradition of the 
Catholic Church They cite 1t at length, and certainly ıt must be 
allowed that it comes nearer than any of the foregoing ones to 
implying a material presence Grave reasons, however, mulitate 
against the genuineness of this oration the Benedictine editors 
relegate ıt zxter dubia 

Leaving out of count, then, the yery doubtful Gregory of Nyssa 
oration, all apposite patristic passages down to AD 450 that can be 
regarded as authentic have here been quoted Two aie extracts from 
private letters one ıs poetry the rest are contained in popular sermons, 
E:ther directly, or else indirectly through Ambrose and Jerome, all these 
subsequent writers are in their leading idea dependent on Origen 
Not one of them asserts a physical but only a mystical presence at the 
Saviour's Birth of the Ox and the Ass, sacred symbols of Jew and 
Gentile that came to adore the Divine Babe ın the cattle-shelter 

During this first period or stage of growth in the formation of the 
Nativity Ox and Ass legend, the symbolical animals entered into 
Christian art The earlest known example preserved to us 1s the 
fragment of a small sarcophagus taken from the Cemetery of St 
Agnes at Rome in 1851, and now in the Chnistran sectfon of the 
Lateran Museum, above the famous sarcophagus front which repre- 
sents the Ascension of Elyah On this Nativity sculpture work 


* Migne CPG, xlvi, 1144 
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the Ox péers into the face of the heavenly Infant lying in the manger 
the Ass (resembling more a h:ppopotamus) gazes at His feet Above 
the sculpture runs the inscription “ Placedo et Romulo Co”, and 
these two Consuls held office ın the year 343 There 1s a photograph 
of thys sculpture in the South Kensington Art Library, Portfolio 406, 
No 41 Whether we possess any other art representation of the 
Nativity with the Ox and Ass prior to the middle of the sth century 
is uncertain The sole fresco painting in the Roman Catacombs depict- 
ing the Christ-Child ın the crib between the Ox and the Ass, was dis- 
covered in 1877 ın the Cemetery of St Sebastian on the Appian 
Way Decidedly of post-Constantine origin—as its bad style, nimbus, 
monogram, and the large Alpha and Omega demonstiate—it may 
belong to any year down to the opening of the Byzantine Period 
The striking sarcophagus beneath the pulpit of St Ambrose’s, at 
Milan, which represents the Chnst-Child ın the Manger with the Ox 
and Ass reclining on either side, dates from the 5th century, but 
whether from the earlier or latter half :s not determined A plate of 
this may be seen in Martigny’'s well-known dictionary The majority 
of Nativity sculptures belong to the Decadent Period, for the early 
Christians, from motives of reverence, hesitated to mage the God-Man 
in the sufferings of His Passion or the humihations of His Birth No 
mosaic representations of the Ox and the Ass are met with till some 
time after the middle of the sixth century Whether the Ox and 
the Ass on the earliest sarcophagi and frescoes were suggested as 
simple artistic colouring, or whether they were introduced as a result 
of the mystic linking of the Isaiah text with the Nativity, 1s difficult 
to decide Probably both motives exerted an mfluence at any rate 
their presence in pictorial art cannot be urged as proving the material 
legend e 

And now the declining years of the 5th century witness a further 
stage in the legend’s development—its materialisation. The Proto- 
Evangelium of the Pseudo-James—a G-eek romance palmed off upon 
the fasthful in the 4th century as a genuine composition of that 
Apostle (Harnack)—had pictured Mary gomg up to Bethlehem nding 
upon an ass, but none of the early Chnstian pseudo-epigraphs with 
their inventions, graceful and grotesque, had bethought themselves of 
the Ox and the Ass Nativity Story This was reserved to the Pseudo- 
Matthew Gospel, a late fifth century Latin adaptation of the Proto- 
Evangelium, which speedily became as popular as its Grecian proto- 
type Its title ran “The Book of the Nativgty of Blessed Mary and 
“the Infant Saviour, written ın Hebrew by Blessed Matthew the 
2 Evangelfst, and translated nto Latin by Blessed Jerome the 
“ Presbyter” To enhance this :mposture its Catholic author headed 
the translation with a forged epistle of Eishops Chromatius and Heko- 
dorus to St Jerome, together with the latter's reply The short 
supplementary 14th Chapter contains the first direct hteral assertion 
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of the Ox and the Ass as present ın the flesh at the Saviour’s 
Brth — 


On the third day after the birth of the Lord, the Blessed Mary went 
forth from the cave and entered into the stable, and there she laid 
her Infant ın the stall, and the Ox and the Ass adored Him Then 
was fulfilled what was spoken by Isaiah the Prophe:, saying, “The 
“u Ox knoweth his owner, and the Ass his master’s crib” And these 
animals having the Child in their midst unceasingly adoréd* Him 
Then was fulfilled what was spoken by Kabam (Habakkuk) the 
Prophet, saying, “In the midst of two animals thou shalt be known.” 


Through the Latin Pseudo-Matthew, Western sentiment was 
brought more closely into hne with the Onental tradition—first alluded 
to by Justin Martyr, and popularised in the Greek Proto-Evangelium 
and other Christian apocrypha—that Christ was born ın a cave In 
a cave ıt was that the Proto-Evangelrum located the Adoration of the 
Shepherds The Pseudo-Matthew here effects a compromise between 
Eastern and Western traditions, and only after this romance was put 
into circulation did Western sculptors and painters begin to discard 
the tile or thatched roof house of early fresco and sarcophagus in 
favour of the Groito Its earliest appearance ıs ın mosaic. on 
sarcophagi the cave is never seen 

Besides modifying prevailing ideas ın the Latin world as to the 
nature of the spot where Jesus was born, and materialising the Nativity 
Ox and Ass, and gifting them with rational faculties, immense impetus 
was given to the growth of this materialisation owing to the Pseudo- 
Matthew’s alleging Habakkuk as having foretold their literal presence 
“Tn the midst of two anımals thou shalt be known” 1s a mis-translated 
Hebrew text in the Prayer ascribed to Habakkuk (Qu 2), which became 
embodied ın the Greek Septuagint vergion of the Prophet made by 
Egyptian Jews before BC 150* 

Our Enghsh Authorised version correctly translates the Hebrew of 
Habakkuk “O Lord, I have heard thy speech (report) and was afraid 
“© Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years, ın the midst of 
“the years make known, ın wrath remember mercy.” But the LXX 
rendered the unpointed mn ow rp:—ze, dgrb snim hei as signifying 
“between two animals”—degereb senam hajm, for instead of wen 
hajetu they read on haz At a glance those unfamiliar with 
Hebrew will notice the close resemblance between the alternate forms 
From the Septuagint the error passed into the Old Italian Latin 
version, made ın the second century A D 

The Old Itala text translated “in medio duorum animalium cognos” 
“cers” When Jerome revised this text he simply substituted 
“innotesceris” for “cognosceris” Personally, however, he did not 
approve the rendering, and when ın later years he laboured,upon the 
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Latin Vulgate directly from the Hebrew text, he translated “ın medio 
“annorum ”—z e, “in the midst of the years” This corresponds to the 
readings adopted by Aquila, Theodotion and Symmachus, to the 
Syriac and Chaldean, and to the Enghsh Authonsed and Revised 
versions The great majority of the Creek and Latin Fathers of the 
Church being unqualified for the serious task of interpreting the Old 
Testament Scriptures exegetically, owing to their ignorance of the 
Hebrew tongue, many among them fell easy vıctıms to the Septuagint 
blunder and its reproduction ın the Older Latin text So obscure a 
passage gave full play to ther mgenuity. Wuith Tertullian the two 
animals with the Lord in their midst are Moses and Ehas on either side 
of the Transfigured Christ With other inteipreters they are the Old 
and New Testaments, the circumcised and the uncircumcised, Cherubim 
and Seraphim, the two Cherubims between which was the Propitiatory 
where dwelt the divine glory, angels and men, Darius and Cyrus, the 
Kings of Chaldæa and Persia, the Medes and Persians, or the Jews and 
the Babylomans St Augustine in his “City of God,” (xvu 32), 
enumerates several current solutions, but prefers leaving the matter 
open That which found most favour, says Jerome, was the Christ- 
between-two-thieves interpretation He himself ventured to explain 
the Septuagint rendering as signifying God the Father made known in 
the midst of the Son and Holy Ghost , an interpretation which Cyril of 
Alexandna brands as ignorant and foolish umg To Cyn, 
who with other Greeks rejected the reading “in the midst of the 
“animals” (èv péoy dbo dov) and read instead, “in the midst of the 
“two hives” (êv éry Svo Cody), the genitive plural was derived not from 
&j ov (anımal) but from wi (lıfe) The two lives, said Cyril, were the pre- 
Passion and post-Resurrection lives of Christ. Eusebius thought them 
the divine hfe and the human hfe, Theodoret, the hfe that is and that 
which is to come, in the midst*whereof the just Judge appears But 
with all this rank luxuriance of interpretation ıt remains a fact that not 
a single Father, Greek or Latin, during the first five centuries connected 
the Habakkuk passage with Christ’s Nativity This the Fathers un- 
doubtedly would have done had the Ox and Ass legend been in their 
day received ın its later hteralsed form 

Rome and the West were the chief factors in transforming the ancient 
abstract symbol into a concrete reality Before the Anan domination 
was at an end, the Nativity Ox and Ass, as the direct hteral fulfilment 
of the Isaiah and Habakkuk prophecies, had passed from the Pseudo- 
Matthew into the Pseudo-Prosper “ Book of the Divine Promises and 
s Predictions ” (Part u1, Chap v), and into the Pseudo-Augustine 
freatise, “ Against Jews, Pagans and Arians” (Chap xm) Momen- 
tous was the further development which the legend underwent ın the 
days of Charlemagne Then ıt was that the Roman Church stamped 
it with the seal of appioval, incorporating the misunderstood Habakkuk 
text and its fictitious application to the Ox and Ass at the Nativity into 
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the official Breviary There in company with the Three Kings myth 
it still remains, and the sixth Matins responsory for the Circumcision 
Feast runs “O Lord, I have heard thy report, etc , ın the midst of 
“two animals He was lying in the manger and shedding glory in 
“heaven” ` 

The late Middle Ages saw the older traditional view decay and 
perish The symbolical meanings of the two animals wh:ch the Fathers 
had fondly dwelt upon disappeared altogether the people * beheld 
simply an Ox and an Ass of flesh So susceptible were these symbols 
to such a process, because so true to nature, that 1t would be matter for 
surprise had the legend evolved otherwise 

Saint Francis of Assisi, sweet lover of animals, to whom Ass and Ox, 
as indeed all irrational creatures, were “ Sister” and “ Brother,” set 
the seal of popularity on the legend for all succeeding ages On the 
heights of Monte Colombo near Rieti, in 1223, Francis persuaded his 
knight friend, Giovanni di Greccio, to build an imitation of the Nativity 
manger scene, ,and thither on Chr.stmas Eve, at midn:ght, flocked the 
torch-carrying peasants from afar and near to celebrate the Birth of 
the Babe of Bethlehem whom they saw represented in a waxen image 
laid on straw between a lhving Ox anda living Ass Franciscan friars 
spread the custom over Christendom 

Scholastic and Neo-Scholastic theologians did not greatly occupy 
themselves with the Nativity animals In what relates to the 
phenomena at Chnist’s birth ıt was principally the Star that taxed their 
ingenuity What was its size? Was it an angel? Did it appear in 
the form of a child, or a monogram, or of a Latin cross? These and 
like pressing problems engrossed attention Whilst, in the case of the 
Ox and the Ass, the Schoolmen generally accepted the Pseudo- 
Matthew story as fact, they went on to weigh the problemas to how 
the beasts got there, and whether theusadoration of the Saviour was 
due to abnormal but non-muiraculous brain development, or was 
altogether a supernatural prodigy St Bonaventure, says Cornelius à 
Lapide, inclined to the latter opimon, but I have not succeeded in 
tracing the passage in his voluminous writings Stull, in his “ Medita- 
“tions On The Life of Christ” (Chap vin), he says — zi i 


The Ox and the Ass on bended knees placed their mouths upon 
the manger, breathing through their nostrils, and as though endowed 
with reason were aware that the Child so scantily protected was in 
need of warmth at a time when the cold was so intense 


e 
The “Legenda Aurea” or Golden Legend by Jacobus de Voragine 
(1298) explains how the Ox and Ass came to be present at thé Natıvıty* 
Mary went to Bethlehem nding on the Ass, and Joseph led the Ox to 
sell so as to meet current expenses The idea that Mary rode upon 
the Ass because of her condition was one which some theologians would 
not allow of, for they taught that the Virgin Mother was exempt from 
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all the common inconveniences of pregnancy The “Legenda Aurea” 
naively adds — 


` The Ox and Ass recognised the Lord miraculously, and adored 

Him on bended knees Also, before Christ was born, for the space 

+ of several days (as Eusebius mentions in his Chronicle) whilst certain 

men were plying Oxen, these animals kept-on saying to the plough- 
men, “ Homines deficient, segetes proficient ” 


This enigmatical saying seems to mean, “ Men become fewer the 
“crops become greater,” and may have some connection with the Gospel 
phrase, “the harvest ıs great, but the labourers are few” The object 
mn adding the latter incident would seem to be to forestall incredulity 
by alleging so trustworthy an authonty as Eusebius as testifying t0 a 
prodigy every whit as extraordinary as that narrated about the Nativity 
animals i 

Among more modern theologians who have defended the literal story 
as a “constant tradition of the Church,” Suarez and Cardinal Lam- 
bertini, afterwards Pope Benedict XIV, are perhaps pre-eminent. 
Suarez treats the subject in his tract “On the Incarnation” (Q 35, 
sect, 3,art 8) Theological students whose acquaintance with patrology 
1s confined to such scraps as are contained within the covers of scholastic 
text-books would probably find Suarez eminently satisfactory In 
the space of one and a half pages he makes much of the doubtful 
Gregory of Nyssa Oration, cites a spuricus Homily of S John Chrysos- 
tom, and relies upon the equally spurious Augustine treatise He 
alleges the distorted Habakkuk prophecy as fulfilled to the letter in 
the Ox and Ass present in the stable at Christ’s buth Apparently 
Suarez had not verified his references, for St Cyril’s 12th Catechetical 
Lecture toswhich he makes appeal has not the remotest reference to the 
animals, but interprets Habakkuk ın a quitg alien sense 

The future Pope Benedict XIV ım his youthful days wrote an essay 
on the Christmas Feast ın which he branded the great Catholic critical 
scholars, Tillemont, Serry, Baily, and Dom Calmet as “audaces 
“homines,” because they had ventured to call into question the Ox and 
Ags legend as being a tradition among the Fathers “ These critics,” 
says he, “ have derived all their unfavourable arguments from writers 
“infected with the poison of heresy,” such as Erasmus, Casaubon, and 
Samuel Basnage. But later on ın hfe, this most learned of Popes came 
to realise how great was the need for a thorough overhauling of so-called 
Catholic traditions , and even appointed a Commission with the object 
of banishing from the official Breviary of the Roman Church the myths 

*and puerflities that have overcast Catholicism 

To sum up the Legend of the Ox and the Ass as witnesses in the 
flesh to our Lord’s birth is not contained in any primitive narrative. In 
germ it was a Greek term used by St Luke, which identical term 1s also 
‘employed in the Septuagint of Isaiah’s prophecy This germ was 


` 
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fertilised by Orıgen, whose gemus effected an allegorical union bétween 
the Luke and Isaiah passages Exclusively in this form ıt was widely 
propagated ın East and West till about the middle of the fifth century, 
and chiefly by pulpit orators, all of whom were dependent, directly or 
indirectly, upon Origen Durmg that period ıt appeared at least onge 
mart. Subsequently it shed its spiritual for a grossly material form in 
a literary imposture origmating ın the ranks of the orthodox ın the late 
fifth century. Its materialisation was largely helped forward through 
the aid of a mis-translated Hebrew prophecy. Miusled by this latter, 
and misunderstanding the real tradition of the Fathers in the matter, 
the Roman Church embodied the distorted prophecy in its Liturgy 
for Christmastide, and interpreted ıt ın favour of the Bethlehem Ox and 
Ass story The earlier symbolical significance of the legend waned: 
the sense aspects gamed the ascendancy Later still, theologians 
stoutly maintained it to be a “constant tradition” of the Church 
Catholic Nevertheless, the legend owes its preservation to its appeal 
to the popular taste and to the grand creations of Christian art rather 
than to having been surrounded with theological fence-work; and 
though without warrant in history or in early Church tradition, yet, 
shorn of its grosser excrescences, ıt will ever remain beautiful among 
Christian legends for 1ts engaging simplicity and mnate likelihood 


e 


AUSTIN WEST. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE FAR EAST. 


INCE the day on which Mukhtar Pasha delivered up his sword 

to the Russians at Plevna twenty-six years ago, fears of a 
destructive war have more fhan once been entertaifed by the peace- 
loving world, but probably never before has the danger been so real 
as during the recent acute stage of the chronic quarrel between Russia 
and Japan For the source of the trouble 1s race-hatred, the issues are 
vital, the basis for a good understanding 1s slender, and a sincere 
spirit of compromise wholly lacking Add to these dangers the 
costly preparations made by both parties for a struggle to the knife, 
and the pessimism of nervous journalists will appear natural And 
yet, despite the prophecies and even the actual announcement of war, 
the danger has receded, if not vanished, and hopes of a peaceful settle- 
ment are expressed and entertained. But, read aright, the fulfilment 
of these expectations would mark a victory almost as bniliant on the 
one side and a defeat almost as crushing on the other as if the 
threatened campaign had taken its course. For whether Japan is 
worsted an war or in diplomacy, the final result will be essentially the 
sape The man difference is that in the latte: case Russia will have 
achieved her end without the exorbitant cost in blood and money 
ewhiche hostilities would have involved In other words, the mam- 
tenance of peace will mean a Russian victory, and diplomatists on both 
shores of the Sea of Japan are keenly alive to the fact For, abstrac- 
tion made of the nghts and wrongs of the quarrel, the salient elements 
of the problem which will strike the man ın the street are the facts 
that time 1s Russia’s most powerful ally, and that if she would find it 
an arduous task to crush her rival to-day and an extremely costly 
matter to try the experiment, the difficulty will have disappeared in 
a year or two, when a word will accomplish what a fleet and an army 
might perhaps now find it impossible to effect. Russia’s resources 
are enormous, but they cannot readily be brought to bear upon Japan 
as yet A httle time, however, will have enabled her to make good this 
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disadvantage It is manifestly her interest therefore ta avoid 
extremes For even a settlement agreed upon to-day would at best 
be only a temporary makeshift —the conflictnmg imterests of the 
two empires are so many that she will never be at a loss for grounds 
to make her supenority felt, however precise the terms in which 
parchment treaties may have been meanwhile drawn up That 1s One 
of the external aspects of the question ° 


CAUSES OF FRICTION BETWEEN RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


The causes of tke nvalry, which has hardened into enmity, have 
assumed many shapes, but at bottom they are one, insatiable greed 
of territory on the one side and absolute need of it on the other 
Russia, mdulging in the territorial expansion which to her 1s a costly 
luxury, 1s actually cnppling, and bids fair utterly to crush, insular Japan, 
whose future 1s, xf anywhere, on the Asiatic mainland Thus the 
Mikado’s people, who have more than doubled in thirty years, are 
sorely in want of iand for their surplus population and of markets 
for their industrial output. Both are available at their own door, so to 
say, and among a race akin to themselves But Russia, who already 
occupies far more territory than she can utilise, is not only resolved 
to take still more, but ıs unwilling to place any limits to the guatification 
of her passion for aggrandisement And the nivalry which has ensued 
m consequence divplays itself ın acts which strike the disinterested 
observer now as comical and now as grotesque Thus on the one 
hand the Empire of the Tsar 1s in chronic need of funds, pays for the 
education of 1ts inhabitants but a mere fraction of the sums expended 
by European States, and sees every year a large section of its people 
suffermg from the pangs of kunger Yet ıt pours out money hike water 
for vast railway lines over steppes, deserts and ¢azgas, at home and 
abroad, opens banks and goes so far as tô force its neighbours, almost 
at the pomt of the bayonet, to accept loans of money ın order that 
those neighbours may ın time be assimilated in all things to its own 
people! On the other hand the little Empire of Japan has been pam- 
fully passing through the illnesses to which Empires ın their anfancy 
are heirs since 1900 crisis has followed crisis, commerce and mdustry 
are in a sickly state, numerous undertakings begun with a flourish of 
trumpets have vanished ın the silence of despair, banks have suspended 
payment, money can find no profitable investments, and a Government 
Commission, composed of the Ministers of Finance, the Interior and 
Justice have had a Herculean task to effect a saving of from sixteen 
to twenty million yens on a budget of about three hundred millons*, 
and yet the Government which ıs thus hard set to make both ends 
meet ıs moving heaven and earth to get railways built in Corea, while 
a party——and a very influential one—is clamouiing to have some four 


“Youghly speaking a yen 1s about 242 pence. 
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or five hundred million yens spent on—war! It 1s only fair to add, 
however, that while Russia is paying for luxuries, Japan would be 
risking her all for her national existence 


JAPAN UNFAIRLY DEALT WITH FROM THE FIRST 


Fate has dealt hardly with Japan since she first took her place 
among the Great Powers, and the chief instrument and executioner 
of Fate has been Russia Thus the series of troubles began with the 
nineteenth century, when the Tsar’s Government attempted to seize 
the Island of Sakhalin, but succeedec only in embittering the Japs 
Matters, however, were easily made nght agam in 1855 by a com- 
mercial treaty signed by the two States, which agreed to occupy the 
land conjointly and to live ever after in peace and fnendship But 
among diplomatists eternity 1s often as one year, and the seeds of 
discord sprouted up anew from the soul of the coal-fields there, which 
aroused the cupidity of Russia and :nspired her with the idea of 
settling Muscovite colonies on the island The Japs prétested, argued, 
entreated, but finally, ın 1875, gave way, a new parchment being covered 
with strpulations guaranteeing perpetual peace and friendship, and the 
chief condition being that Sakhalin should be incorporated in the Tsar’s 
dominions, while Japan should seek for solace in the Kurile Islands 
That was Japan’s first serious check, but if compared with what was 
coming, ıt was as the blossom to the bitter berries The next breach 
in their perpetual friendship was occasioned by Corea, to which the 
Japs have laid claim ever since they first attempted to conquer it over 
a thousand years ago At the close of the 16th century the Japanese 
Prime Minister, who 1s known to history as Taiko Samma, planned an 
invasion of Corea which was successfully carned out, but after a long 
and hard fought campaign, lasting for years, the troops returned home, 
carrying with them only the ears and noses of nearly 200,000 Coreans 
and 30,000 Chinese, together with the curses of their enemies That 
was the style in which Orientals fought :n the Far East in those days, 
whether it differs in essentials from the methods of some Europeans 
when fighting out there in the 20th century has been more than once 
called ın question. That subject ıs, however, irrelevant, the maim points 
being that the Japs have always regarded Corea as a vassal State, while 
the Coreans have never ceased to hate the Japs and to venerate the 
Chinese 

But in the 19th century conditions had considerably changed, and 
the Mikado’s people were gradually preparing to civilise the Coreans, 
who were ,certainly in want of some ethical Ieaven, and they very 
properly. began by civilising themselves The: motives, say the 
Russians, were material, sordid Possibly, and when a court, 
competent to Judge a nation’s intentions, has been duly formed on our 
planet, their blameworthy lack of idealism will be condignly dealt 
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with Meanwhile they accepted European culture, abandoned many 
of their evil ways, more especially their fanaticism, built up à powerful 
army and fleet, octstripped their masters in some respects, and set about 
imitating them in others It was the new birth of a people, deliberately 
effected by therr own will One pomt in which the Japs took a leaf 
from the book of their teachers was that of imagining a heaven-sent 
mission, which they are destmed to fulfil As Western culture must be 
adjusted to the needs of the Mongolian races, and then spread among 
them in proper doses, who are more capable of diffusmg it than 
reclaimed Onentals akin to the bemghted races whom they are chosen 
to regenerate? The bacteria of European culture, administered in 
Japanese serum, was the formula devised Firm in this patriotic 
conviction, and anxious to put an end to the outbreaks in Corea, which 
occurred in 1882 and 1884, Japan made a treaty with China,* the 
gist of which was that each State should undertake to refrain 
from meddling with Corea, should send no troops thither 
without previossly informmg the other, and should exhort 
the Kng and Government of that country to organise a 
strong army of ther own But when in 1894 a rising broke out 
among the Coreans, and the King induced the Ch.nese to despatch 
troops to help h.m and his Government, the Japs hkewise despatched 
troops thither and occupied Seul The Mikado’s representative in that 
city then called upon the Chinese to quit, and on their refusal, the 
Japanese seized the King of Corea and favoured the formation of a 
Philo-Japanese cabmet, which signed a ccnvention wizh Japan, agreeing 
to bow the Chinese troops out of the country That was the proximate 
cause of the Chino-Japanese War 


Qvop LiceT Jovi Non LicEerT Bovi 


Now for the first tıme the Japs ha& an opportunity of testing their 
army, and they found ıt effective The Chinese, it 1s true, made a very 
poor fight, killing only 863 and wounding only 1,110 of their enemies ın 
seventeen engazements, so that the Mikado’s army won its laurels 
easily But the practical results of the victory were Dead Sea frut In 
the treaty of peace the two belligerents laid it down that Corea’s 
independence should be acknowledged and respected by both, that 
Japan should receive by way of territorial compensation the southern 
portion of the Manchurian Province of Sheng King, the island of 
Formosa and the Pescadores, and two hundred millon taels in money 
A commercial treaty aad the opening of various places to trade were 
also agreed to Now Japan had exactly the same night to this territory 
as Russia possesses to Central Asia, Prussia to Posen, France to 
Madagascar To disallow that right was to mtroduce a new, arbitiary 
and dangerous precedent, for which 1t was hard to find a specious 


* April, 1885, at Tientsin 
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pretext.* Germany was the first State to feel ts way by impressing the 
Japanese Government with the desirability of moderation in dictating 
terms to China, and above all things else with the necessity of waiving 
all claims to Chmese territory on the man land! Japan, however, 
refused to cut down her claims, just as Prussia had done after the war 
with France Thereupon Russia, Germany and France combmed 
and*vetoed the treaty of Shimonoseki ‘Lhe motives alleged were 
irrelevant, but at any rate mtelhgible, the three Chnstian Powers 
(Spain soon afterwards jomed them as a fourth) unctuously explained 
that in the interests of the world’s peace they were resolved at all costs 
to maintain the mtegrty of China Peace, not profit, was 
ther guiding motive Idealism is rarely the mainspring of 
action im politics, more especially in Onental politics, but here 
at any rate were four Christian Powers determined to stand up for the 
nghts of the weaker and to safeguard peace by war The sceptical 
Japanese diplomatists, however, were not moved ethically or 
zsthetically by the spectacle “Why,” they perunently asked, “did you 
“Christian States not stop the war in the germ, rather than wait until 
“blood had been shed, money expended, and both countries weakened 
“by the struggle? What you now demand could have been 
“accomplished without any sacrifices had you come forward before war 
“was declared You said nothing then about China's integrity, yet 
“you knew that ıt would suffer if we were victorious Surely the 
“question of territory 1s one between us and che Manchu Dynasty The 
“Emperor assenting, no injustice is done to China, and foreigners 
“have no grievance” But against the weight of argument the modern 
crusaders flung that of their swords, and Japan, after having pleaded 
passionately and vamly for the retention of at least Port Arthut, was 
forced to akandon the terntory which she had won on the mainland 
Even Port Arthur, Russia solemnly declared, was an mtegral part of 
Chinese territory, and must remain so to the end of the chapter That 
chapter will be entitled by the Imstonan “Ve victonbus,” and will 
assuredly be quoted by other Powers at the close of wars to come 


Ld e 
CHINA’s INTEGRITY ‘IS THE MEDUSA’S HEAD FOR JAPAN 


The next scenes in the mternational tragr-comedy were the 
violation of Chinese mtegnity by Germany, who occupied Kuau-tshau 
and obtained various concessions, by Russia, who seized Port Arthur 
—*“the mtegral part of Chinese territory”s-and Tahenwan, and 
wrested many valuable concessions, by England, who, rather than 
rémain a listless bystander, “leased ” Wei-hai-we1, and by France, who 
demanded and obtained the assurance that no other Power should ever 
receive the provinces bordering on the island of Haman Even Ital} 
put ma tardy claim to be recognised as a champion of China’s integrity 
ane to annex Sanmun Bay in Che Kiang, but here the Tsung h Yamen 
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drew the line, and this belated demand was disallowed Smce then 
Manchuria has become virtually Russian, Japanese settlers have been 
expelled all along the railway districts, and the ports which should have 
been opened to international trade are still closed. Japan, who exports 
men and merchandise, needs colonies and markets, and sees these ın 
abundance around her, 1s helplessly cooped up in her islands, doomed, 
unless she obtain a footing on the mainland, to die of arrested 
development, to fail through the ever-widening meshes of the political 
net which hedges ın the Great Powers of the world Yet as an Asiatic 
State which has shown its capacity for assumlating Western culture, 
Japan is better entitled to a share of Chmese territory than any 
European monarchy or republic As a nation which has made good 
her claims at the sword’s point, she has won this night twice over As 
the only people who would and could reclaim the Chinese, she naturally 
expected, if not specially favourable treatment, at least far play But 
even this has been scoffingly demed her, and when she asks Russia 
to evacuate Mgnchuria congruously with Russia’s solemn promises, the 
reply she receives 1S couched in the very words used by Japanese 
statesmen when defending the cession to them country of Chinese 
territory “The question of territory 1s one between usand China The 
“Emperor consenting, no injustice 1s done to China, and foreigners have 
“no grievance” And when Japan points to Russia’s promuses, the 
answer 1s. “Circumstances have changed since they were uttered, and 
“every treaty and engagement 1s made m view of certain conditions, 
“and stands or falls with these” Fmally, the Mikado’s Foreign 
Secretary timidly requested Russia to limit the number of her soldiers 
in Manchuna, and he received the characteristic reply that Russia 1s the 
sole judge of the military protection which her railway requires , And 
yet it was Russia who in May, 1896, insisted on Japan cutting down the 
strength of the contingent which protested her telegraph line ın Corea, 
and finally subsututing a few gendarmes for soldiers! 


War WOULD BE RUIN TO JAPAN 


That under these circumstances no love 1s lost between Jap and 
Russian is readily conceivable That the grievances of the fermer, thus 
heaped like Pelion upon Ossa, are enough to justify a war according to 
the strictest “ethics” of modern diplomacy ıs manifest to the most 
obtuse Hence the force of public opinion among the subjects of the 
Mikado runs ın the direction of violence as a means of solving the 
problem But the really crucial question lies not in the domain of 
ethics, but of economics and military affairs Has Japan any chance 
of beating Russia on sea or land? Can she bear the strasn even ofa 
successful campaign? Can she run the risk of defeat? Arid it 1s the 
obvious answer to these questions which causes her statesmen to curb 
the veheménce of the crowd I have talked the matter over with some 
of the most prominent public men of Japan, and their view 1s that the 
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matter iS one of ways and means the spirit ıs willing, but the flesh 1s 
weak Thus the Japanese land forces are admurably disciplined, 
fearless to the pomt of foolhardiness, and endowed with wonderful 
staying powers over and above But thew numbers are limited, while 
those of Russia will give out only when means of transport fail. The 
Japanese nation is unfortunately as yet only an Empire in miniature. 
Grvén another fifty years with a free hand ın China, Japan would hold 
her owrf against the world. To-day her very existence as a great Power 
is at stake 

Japanese industry has been treated as a bogey wherewith to frighten 
Europeans Undoubtedly the Japs have worked wonders in that 
sphere in a very short space of tıme. But their progress 1s only relative, 
and the standard with which it should be compared 1s Japanese home- 
dustry, as it was ın 1875, not German, American or British 
manufactures as they aren 1903 The absence of a patent law enabled 
them to copy cheaply the newest improvements of mdustrial machinery, 
while cheap labour, long hours and natrve coal remforced and seconded 
hard work and thrifty habits The export trade rose rapidly in 
consequence of those exceptional conditions, Japan ousting England 
from the Chinese match market, competmg with her in various coal 
markets of the East, and running Germany very close ın other industrial 
competitions But the worm that gnaws at this tree of prosperity 1s the 
lack of capital Add to this the fntterimg away of such money as 
exists ın a countless number of petty enterprises which harm and even 
ruin each other, the mse in food prices, the enormous rate of interest 
on loans, the weight of taxation, and one will readily understand Japan’s 
greatest difficulty in her struggle with Russia In 1899 there were no 
less than 176 companies engaged im silk culture, fisheries and 
agriculture, evhich possessed altogether a total paid up capital of only 
$230,000! There were 4,178 ‘banking, assurance and other kindred 
companies, with a total capital of £33,558,670 Less than two years 
ago 58 banks had less than £30,000 capital, 565 banks possessed less 
than £40,000, 242 banks had not even £3,000, while 133 banks were 
trading on less than £1,000! The cotton industry, which in 1895 was 
flourishing; has retrograded ın consequence of the number of companies 
which have been thus springmg up hke mushrooms after ram. 
Statistics tell a doleful tale of the wanton waste of time, labour and 
money which has resulted. One imstance will give a glimpse of the 
state of things for which this lack of sense for combmation and 
centrahsation 1s responsible, whereas in 189% out of 45 companies 
which worked their cotton mills, 41 were nettifg a fair annual profit 
and only gix were suffering loss, ın 1901 there were 70 ın the field, 
and of these 25 were making money, while 45 were losing ıt! Add to 
these disadvantages the facts that prices even of necessities have risen 
from 25 tooo per cent, that taxation has increased during the last 
thitty years by 300 per cent, and Japan’s position in the competition 
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with Russia will become inteligible The maintenance of a powerful 
army and navy grows more and more onerous, while the opportunity of 
usmg either for the only purpose for which they are being held 
together becomes ever less likely Thus after the war with China the 
Mikado’s Government drew up a programme for the re-orgamsation of 
the land and sea forces, for the fortification of posts, strategic railways 
and other needs of a Great Asiatic Power All this cost money, and 
money means increased taxation The Army and Navy Budget, which 
amounted in 1882—3 to £900,000 and £340,000 respectively, had 
risen ın I9Q0I—2 to £4,550,000 and 43,700,000, and during the 
five years endmg m 1901 the administration of Formosa, where there 
are only 33,000 Japanese, cost the Government about £9,000,000 
Thus Japan finds herself fixed between hammer and anvil Her vital 
nerve as a Great Power ıs situated in Corea, the trade of which she 
literally created after France and England had tried and failed There 
she has tens of thousands of hard-working and enterprising, subjects 
who representevast interests of an industrial character For Corea 1s 
the natural dump:ng ground for the overflow of population from the 
southern provinces of the Empire and for the output of their industries 
Its strategic importance 1s also great, so great indeed that 1f ıt fall into 
Russia’s hands, Japan will follow Siam in her gradual descent to the 
level of Burma or Madagascar Hence this prospect, 1f ıt should come 
within the pale of practical politics, would alone suffice to precipitate 
war, even though the result were certain tO spell run The Japs can 
brook the occupation of Manchuria, though it 1s a very bitter pill to 
swallow , for there 1s always some hope that a half-opened door here 
and there may admit cheap wares from the opposite coast of the 
sea, but with Corea gone, Japan’s annals will belong to ancient hastory 
And that Russia having assimilated Manchuna will .do, likewise to 
Corea is firmly beheved by even Japanese politicians—and by most 
Europeans as well The Russians are already working a concession 
in the province o: Ikhiu-Yan, and ın all probability the Tsar’s envoy m 
Seul will coax or compel the Corean Government into according 
another concession ın Yoo Choo, and if, as ıs not unlikely, the 
agreement said to have been made in 1896 ıs carried out? the eftire 
Yalu Valley will have become as much a Russian province as Manchuria 
Hence the trembling of the balances in which the chances of war and 
peace are being weighed. Among the considerations which militate 
agaist a declaration of war by Japan are the want of money, the 
hopelessness of a single-handed onslaught on Russia, and the utter 


ruin which defeat woutd involve 
e e 


THE PROS AND CONS FOR WAR k 
* Among the reasons aileged by the Jingoes of Tokio, Kioto and 
Nagasaki in favour of playing va banque, 1s the relative unpreparedness 
of Russia to-day, and her certain superionty to-morrow Her Far 
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Easterm.squadron 1s now nearly equal to that of the Japs, and includes 
eight battleships and four armoured cruisers, next year it will be 
strengthened by five battleships, each of 13, 566 tons—most formidable 
men-of-war—two second-class cruisers (3,200 tons displacement and 
2234 knots speed) and eleven torpedo boats If, 1t 1s urged, now that 
tıme and tide are favourable Japan does not utilse her forces which 
cost her so much to maintain, she had better disband them altogether 
And as for the risks, they are equal whichever course ıs pursued. For 
Russia will advance peaceably, if not violently, railing in, if not 
conquering, annexing Corea by hook :f not by crook N ay, peaceable 
aggrandisement, expansion on the cheap, 1s the very essence of her 
programme, and if that calculation be once upset she will sit down and 
count the cost of empire-buildmg next time Russia’s policy, say the 
Japs, 1s emphatically founded on peace as a postulate, and the pity of it 
is that other States fancy she 1s willing to go to war! And lastly war 
opens the door to the unforeseen, to complications which may raise a 
barrier to Russia’s further progress, and if the worst came to the worst 
and Japan were beaten, Great Britain and the Umted States might 
imitate Russia, Germany and France, and veto conditions of peace 
which would cripple the youthful Asratic Empire. Such are the 
arguments put forward by the war party in Japan 


JAPAN’S DESIDERIUM 


Between these two evils the Japanese Government now stands 
hesitating like Burndan’s ass at an equal distance between two bundles, 
of hay For them the ideal solution would of course be to. checkmate 
Russia as she checkmated Japan at Shimonoseki, or confront her with 
an outbreak in China reinforced by a coalition of States, which should 
cry “thus far and no farther” ‘But who will jon? Germany? As well 
endeavour to cast out devils by Beelzebub France? She 1s Russia’s 
ally England? Her interests in Corea and Manchuria are not worth 
a war The United States? Ther Government eschews politics in 
the Far East and 1s solicitous only for the commercial kern of the 
matter ‘So long as there 1s an open door for trade, Russia may annex 
and assimilate all China, for aught the Yankees care And this 
divergence of the interests of the other Powers 1s Russia’s luck They 
are all hke twigs which can be broken readily one by one, because there 
1s no cord to bnd them. But the naivest of all States, say the Japanese, 
is the North American Republic, which professes to be content with 
trade and will let Muscovy call the political tute so long as ıt pays the 
piper A8Sif Russia were fatuous enough to govern the country at her 
own expense and allow Americans to come in and divert all the milk 
and honey mto Yankee channels! As in Russian domestic policy 
nationality 1s one with Orthodoxy, so in foreign affairs political 
Possession 1s synonymous with commercial monopoly Russia cannot 
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and therefore will not try to compete with foreign peoples on terms of 
equality When she has settled comfortably in Manchuria, say the 
Japanese, those foreign peoples may trade with the province who do 
business on the principle of the merchant who sold machines under 
cost price and relied for a profit on the large number taken Farr play 
m commercial competition is not to be looked for If the contintied 
existence of Japan as a first class Asiatic State, a formidable nval to 
Russia and a helpfu: ally of the advocates of the open door, 1s nat worth 
preserving even at the cost of some sacrifices, and 1f England and the 
United States are resolved to keep well within the bounds of diplomacy 
im protesting against Russias expansion in the Far East, the most 
reasonable and, indeed, profitable policy they could follow would be to 
imitate Germany and swing the censer before the Juggernaut After 
all they can console themselves with the reflection that the lot of the 
Eastern peoples whom Russia takes under her protection ıs really 
bettered by the change, that these races are conscious of the improve- 
ment, and that,in diplomacy what cannot be cured should not only 
be endured but accepted with a good grace So long as Russia has 
only diplomatic opposition to fear, the protests of all the nations of the 
earth will not stop her The future historian will admire the 
simplicity of her methods and deplore the lack of foresight, 
consistency and dignity which characterise the attitude of her rivals 


RUSSIA AND AFGHANISTAN 


It 1s not very long since the Russian Foreign Office expressed an 
opmion that the time had come for Russia to enter into direct 
relations with the Emir of Afghanistan The view was diplomatically 
worded and plausibly suppcrted The two countries, it was poynted 
out, are neighbouzs, their peoples frequently cross and recross the 
frontiers and they have many interests in common, not the least 
among which are commercial The present undefined relations 
between them are not only unsatisfactory from the international point 
of view but deleterious to the parties themselves The practical 
solution of the diihculty would be the appoimtment of Russian 
consular agencies in the realm of the Em So long as the Trans- 
caspian provinces were not in direct communication with the great 
commercial and industrial centres of European Russia, the agreement 
of 1873, which forbids regular intercourse between the two countries, 
was harmless Now that the junction has been completed, the 
absence of Russiar consylar agents in Afghanistan renders impossible 
the development cf Ryssian trade in the south east of Asia That 
state of things cannot go oa indefinitely Treaties are made only uP 
view of certain conditions: those gone, the parchment may Serve for 
a palimpsest If Russia’s outposts ın Central Asia have been pushed 
forward from Merv to the Afghan frontier, why should Kabul remain 
inaccessible? ° 
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Besitles, the Convention of 1873 lost its binding force long ago 
For even after 1t had been signed the Governor-General of Turkestan 
entered into direct relations with the Afghan Emir and’ the Russian 
Government despatched an extraordinary Embassy to Kabul to the 
Emr, Sheei-Ali-Khan, nay, more, Russian subjects often crossed 
over into Afghanistan during the first year of the reign of Abdurrah- 
mah-Khan, nor was it until 1885 that the frontiers were finally and 
permanently closed The hour has now struck for re-opening them 
Russia’s only wish 1s to help more efficiently than heretofore to main- 
tain the peace of the world and to safeguard her own material interests 

The British Foreign Office received the announcement at the ‘time 
with diplomatic passivity Lord Cranbourne having admitted the 
fact in the House of Commons, the matter was allowed to drop so far 
as England was concerned But Russia was resolved not to allow ıt 
to remain in abeyance “A world Power lıke ours is condemned to 
“ignore everything that happens at our very gates because Lord 
“Curzon happens to be mustrustful!” exclaimed a Ryssian statesman 
to me “Why we don’t even know the age of the younger brother 
“of the Emir, who may at any moment cause serious trouble! It 1s 
“abnormal and cannot last” It may be taken for granted therefore 
that since Russia’s official notification nearly a twelvemonth ago, she 
no longer deems herself bound by the Convention of 1873, but before 
proceeding to any overt act she regards it as essential to establish 
material interests which still serve as a basis And of these the most 
effective 1s commerce, which she is strenuously exerting herself to 
promote Since the reign of the present Emi, Russia’s exports to 
Afghamistan have increased by considerably over one hundred per 
cent Afghan merchants visit the frontier towns of Kerki, Takhti- 
Bazar, KeJiff, make their purchases and return But the ways and 
communications are defectivesand Russia as a railway expert 1s able 
and ready to better them Thus the Amu Darya, which 1s one of the 
water ways connecting the countries, 1s 1ce bound in winter, so that 
the need of jog the central Asiatic lne with the Afghan frontier 
is self-evident Termes and Keliff are the points spoken of as most 
suited No doubt a railway here would be strategic as well as 
commercial, that, however, say the Muscovite papers, 1s not Russia’s 
fault or aim, nor does she intend to use ıt against England’s interests 
The press of the provinces, especially Transcaspian organs, calls for 
a speedy official move ın the matter, and everything points to the 
Afghan question being raised again in the year future 


s : AUSTRIA HUNGARY 


“Aprés moi le déluge,” remarked Count Taaffe when he laid down 
the portfolio of Prime Minister of Austria, which he had managed-to 
tetain—without a permanent parliamentary majority—for fourteen 
years With still greater propriety could the venerable Emperor 
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Franz Josef pronounce these fateful words, seeing that his personality 
1s the key stone of the Dual monarchy A Medea’s cauldron might 
rejuvenate the political organism over which he presides, but the task 
1s outside the purview of the mere statesman Peoples, religions, 
parties and factions are literally at war with each other, and every day 
intensifies their enmity Thus in Lemberg the Ruthenians meet the 
Rector of the Polish University with a shower of well-seasoned eggs 
In Piague eleven Bohemian University Professors together wath the 
Rector have struck work In Innsbruck Germans and Itahans of 
the educated classes engage in a free fight, and in Hungary the entire 
population has for five months been chafing violently against the 
yoke which it has to bear conjointly with the Austrians This 
last difficulty ıs now believed to have been overcome for the moment, 
but the settlement contains germs of future trouble which seem 
certain to assume a formidable shape ın the near future 

The Hungarian crisis, the real causes of which are deep and chronic, 
was occasioned, by military questions Every year the number of 
recruits 1s fixed in advance by the Parliaments of Vienna and 
Budapesth Last January the Austrian Reichsrath agreed reluctantly 
to a considerable increase in the number 45,000 artillerymen, 16,000 
for other branches of the service, and 4,520 for the /andwehr, or 
25,000 all told, the cost of which was estimated at five million francs 
The condition expressed was that the Bill should also pass the 
Hungarian legislative assembly And here it was that the mischief 
began In Budapesth the extreme Opposition, under Kossuth, agreed 
to accept the proposal only under conditions The army in Hungary 
must, they said, be nationalised, be commanded by Magyar officers 
whose language shall be Hungarian, not German, and whose flag shall 
bear the emblems of the Kingdom, not of Austria The, Government 
unhesitatingly declined to entertain the suggestion, whereupon the 
Opposition had recourse to obstruction The whole legislative 
machine stopped work in consequence, so that even such urgent 
questions as the renewal of the compact between the two countries for 
ten more years and the tariff law had to be set aside The Prime 
Munister, Szell, resigned in despair, his majority crumbled away, mafily 
of the members joming the extreme opposition Count Khuen- 
Hedervary more than once took the rems of government in his hands, 
but found himself unable to make headway against the obstructionists 
And yet he had come with important concessions from the Crown 
Thus he offered to withdraw the Army B:ll among other things, but 
Kossuth declared that pot only would his friends refuse to vote a 
single additional man, but they would make the usual annual vote® 
dependent upon the acceptance of the conditions they had laid down 

The Emperor’s advisers, bewildered by the storm thus unchained, lost 
their heads and adopted two unwise measures which fanned the flames 
of discontent The Impenal-War Ministry issued an order to the effect 
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that thé soldiers of the third year, who are always discharged after the 
great manceuvres down to the last day of December, must remain on 
active service This compelled about 50,000 Hunganans to forfeit their 
hberty dunng all that time, so that they are still under arms Mutinies 
and the refusal to pay taxes were some of the immediate results of this 
ul-advised law And to make matters still worse, the Kaser 
promulgated an Army order in which the famous passage occurred “I 
“will never waive those rights and prerogatives with which the highest 
“Army chief ıs invested” These words made much bad blood in 
Hungary at the time, and so far as one can judge served no useful 
purpose Only two months have elapsed since then, and they are 
already forgotten, having left no permanent trace For after countless 
conferences with the representatives of the chief political parties, the 
Emperor acquired the conviction that he must give way to his subjects 
He therefore conceded Hungarian emblems to-the Army, permitted the 
employment of the Magyar tongue ın courts-martial, and disqualified 
all but Hungaran officers from commanding the native troops On 
the crucial question of Franz Josef’s rights and prerogatives, a vague 
compromise was agreed to which leaves the door open to future 
misunderstanding The Liberals, on the one hand, admit that the 
King has a right to maintain the language of command and of service, 
on the basis of the constitutional prerogatives laid down by Article XI 
of the Compact of 1897, but they declare on the other that the political 
responsibility of mmmisters extends even to those prerogatives, and ın 
the practical interpretation of this clause lurks the future danger 
Meanwhile the Austrians are highly incensed against their fellow- 
subjects in the other half of the monarchy, whose present succcess 1s, 
they-saver, but a stepping-stone to future demands which will have a 
more disintegtating effect upon the Empire At present, however, the 
cumbrous political machine iseagain working slowly, but not without 
creaking and clogging, under the foremanship of Count Stephen Tisza, 
the last unused politician of the Liberal Party When Count Apponyl, 
to whom Magyars owe their present triumph, succeeds‘ him, the 
“military mdividuality,” and with it the independence of Hungary, will 
hate becéme an accomphshed fact 


THE BALKAN STATES 


Circumstantial rumours have long been current to the effect that 
Peter I is on the point of abdicating the thrgne so recently won, and 
setting up his eldest son as his successor , but tkey' contradict each other 
fn particulars as to the 1mmediate cause of his alleged resolve One 
series of*reports has it that he is himself tired of the mvidious ré/e of 
a kinglet, forced to do the bidding of his Pretorian guards, and that the 
members 9f the Government are using all their arts of suasion to induce 
lim to remain, while another category of rumours announces that it 1s 
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precisely the dommant party in the State which ıs eager to oust him 
from the counzry, proclaim his son George King, establish a regency, 
and govern to their hearts’ content The Austrian and German Press 
professes to beleve these statements, and lauds the wisdom of the 
“Summer King,” as they playfully term him who 1s about to abdicate 
According to my own information, the source of which is one of the 
King’s advisers, neither statement ıs correct, and what 1s still ntore 
curious, neither has even the proverbial grain of truth to leaven it 
Peter I has no desire to abandon, after a few months’ possession, the 
dignity which he spent the best part of a lifetime in efforts, not always 
wise, to secure He 1s practical enough not to throw away the whistle 
for which he paid too high a price, even though it 1s a fact that it 1s 
now become a family heirloom which will at any rate pass down to his 
heirs Hes tolerably satisfied with his position, and with the relations 
of his subjects towards him Al that he really asks for ıs a chance of 
proving by acts that he is minded to govern congruously with the 
constitutionally expressed wish of his entire people He has no 
predilection for any particular party, faction or individuals, the men 
whom he wishes to see around him as advisers are those who enjoy the 
confidence of the nation He entered Servia for the purpose of loyally 
trying the experiment, being quite alive to the fact that ıt looked easie1 
than ıt seemed, whereas those who speak of his intention of giving ıt 
up in despair or disgust are ignorant of the nature of the task he set 
himself, or else take fancy for fact and circulate fiction for truth. 

Thus far the carefully-worded ministerial statement, which ıs not 
likely to be generaly accepted It 1s too prosaic, coming from a Balkan 
State For wnat the uninitiated public sees, or thinks it sees, ıs chaos 
into which order may be brought only by removing the royal spirit 
which at present broods over the face of 1t-—an army torn by gissensions 
and mostly hostile to the King, the Moderate Radicals, who alone 
seemed capable of keeping things straight, driven from their positions , 
social pillars hke Radovitch dragged from under the political fabric ; 
the finances ruined, and all the elements of stability scattered broadcast 
Thus the Continental newspapers describe things The King’s position, 
too, 1s, according to them, decidedly unenviable Boycotted by the 
crowned heads of Europe, his throne ıs become a sort of public pillory, 
and all the world feels free to cast mud and stones at its occupant. 
The Tsar, who can give himself the luxury of remstating even a royal 
pariah, turns severely away, Russian friends of the King who 
endeavoured to scften the hearts of the members of the Imperal 
family have given up the mission in despar: The King of Roumania 
1s almost aggressive ın his methods of ignoring his youngest voufrore ,® 
the Bntish Chazgé d’Affaires refused to accept the? official 
congratulations offered on the occasion of King Edward’s birthday, 
and even Victor Emmanuel 1s cold and unfriendly towards hig brother- 
in-law . 
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Still*when all the facts have been added up, the picture that results 
differs very considerably from that which the alarming reports of 
Austrian, German and Hunganan papers are daily drawing Servia 
1s a miniature kingdom ın which the political and social institutions have 
a tendency to appear grotesque to West Europeans But in truth the 
people are sound at core somewhat indolent in places, too garrulous at 
tints, inordinately fond of politics and noise But it 1s an established 
fact that they are generally honest, kind:y and hosp.table The 
country, too, 1s rich, though its resources have hardly been more than 
tapped as yet, and the well-informed public creditor has no misgivings 
as to his interest or capital With a stable government ın the country, 
Servian finances would be fully nghted in ‘ess than five years But 
the constantly recurring difficulty has heretofore been that no cabinet 
was stable, and few ministnes represented the nation The responsi- 
bility for that constant state of things rested mainly with the 
late King It will not recur under his present successor, who is 
at least strictly loyal to the constituhon Zam acquamted with Lyuba 
Jivkovitch, the chief of the extreme Radicals, and I share the belief of 
his frends that if his party comes into power they will be found 
perfectly capable of solving the problems with which they will be 
confronted It is quite true, however, that their defeated rivals, from 
whom proceed the persistent alarmist reports alluded to above, will 
bitterly resent their success and leave nothing undone to discredit them 
in the eyes of the world. 

E J Duron. 
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HE Crabbe enthusiast will never be quite satisfied with any book 
on his favourite author that 1s not written by himself He has 
come to regard this neglected poet as his own private property, and views 
the intrusion of a stranger, even though he be a fellow-enthusiast, as 
something ın the nature of a trespass This proprietary feeling, I think, 
accounts for the somewhat cold reception accorded in certain quarters 
to Canon Ainger’s monograph on “ Crabbe,” recently published in 
Messrs Macmullan's “English Men of Letters” series To those readers 
who, without bemg extreme votaries, yet find keen pleasure in a some- 
what less exacting acquaintance with Crabbe’s poems, Canon Ainger’s 
book will be very welcome, for the author treats his subject with that 
sympathetic charm of manner whick distinguishes his Life of Lamb, and 
while he critically examines the poet's manifold faults of style and taste, 
he lays just emphasis on the peculiar excellences which have given 
Crabbe a place of his own in English l:t@rature 
Although Canon Ainger depends for his biographical material mainly 
on Crabbe’s Memorr ty his son, prefixed to the collected edition of his 
poems in 1834, he 1s able to contribute some fresh information which 
throws an interesting hght on the poet’s hfe and character He 1s 
indebted to M Huchon (a French scholar who.s himself engaged upon 
a study of the Life and Poetry of Crabbe) for the discovery of a letter 
from Crabbe to Burke, written a few months after Burke had befriended 
the poet, and contaming a full narrative of Crabbe’s early struggles as 
a country doctor and Ins subsequent fortunes in London up to the day 
of his appeal to Burke This interesting letter fills a blank space in 
Crabbe’s history betwee June, 1780, and the early months of 1781 It, 
was evidently a period of extreme poverty and distress Buf the most 
valuable source of new material is a copy of the Crabbe Memoir 
copiously annotated by Edward FitzGerald with many anecdotes and 
comments denved from his long mt:macy with Crabbe’s son and 
grandson Aided by these notes, Canon Ainger has made the surprising 
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discovery that Crabbe was addicted to the oprum-habit, and that his 
fine imaginative poem, Szr Eustace Grey, which stands out in such 
remarkable contrast to the sober couplets of his narrative verse, owes 1ts 
mception to the drug Canon Ainger compares the imagery of Szr 
Eustace Grey with the “dream-scenery” of De Quincey and Coleridge, 
and the demonstration ıs conclusive The similarity of the illusions is 
too marked to leave any doubt of their common origin 
Turming to the critical side of this volume, Canon Ainger lays stress 
on Crabbe’s extraordinary power in the analysis of human character 
It is this side of his genius that has won him so many enthusiastic 
admirers among the greatest writers cf his own and succeeding 
generations “The fascination which his readers find in him 1s really 
“the slow and patient dissection of motive and temptation, the workings 
“of conscience, the gradual development of character” His eye for 
rural nature ıs no less true than his insight into human character 
Scattered through his poems are many exquisite passages of description 
which in their minute observation and truth to Nature are unsurpassed 
in the Enghsh language But, it may be noted, he ‘looks at Nature 
with the eye of the botanist and naturalist rather than with the eye of 
apainter As Canon Ainger justly observes, “With Crabbe ıt 1s always 
“the nature close about his feet, the hedge-row, the meadow, the cottage- 
“garden his outlook never extends to the landscape beyond” 
Crabbe’s chief defect, apart from his faults of technique, 1s his almost 
morbid preference for sordid and gloomy subjects He had no love 
of sunshine No doubt the origin of Crabbe’s desire to portray rural life 
may be found in his disgust at the false notions of rustic happiness and 
virtue conveyed by the pastorals of the “Augustan age” of English 
poetry , but the reaction carried him tothe other extreme His pictures 
of Englısh country hfe at the close of the 18th and the beginning of the 
goth centuries bear the stamp of absolute truth so far as they go, but 
they are only half-truths Crabbe 1s often spoken of as “our first great 
“realist in verse” “He is the truest realist,” his present critic reminds 
us, “who does not suppress any side of that which may be seen, if 
“looked for” — 
z *It was because Crabbe too often laid greater stress on the ugliness 
than on the beauty of things, that he fails to that extent to be the 
full and adequate painter and pozt of humble life. He was a 
dispeller of many illusions He could not give us the joy that 
Goldsmith, Cowper, and William Barnes have given, but he dis- 
charged a function no less valuable {han theirs, and with an 
individuality that has given him a high and enduring place in the 
° poetry of the nineteenth century ° 
Thert have been several excellent reprints of Crabbe published lately, 
signs of a reviving interest ın huis poetry, which Canon Aunger’s 
discrimmnating study should do much to stimulate Messrs J M Dent 
ehave recently added “The Borough” to their “Temple Classics,” while 
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lying on my table 1s a volume of Messrs Methuen’s “Little Ltbrary,” 
contamıng “Selected Poems of George Crabbe” The selections have 
been carefully made with a view to giving adequate representation to 
‘Crabbe’s poetry as a whole, and are furmshed with an excellent 
Introduction by Mr. Anthony Deane. 


= * * * 


Able critic as he 1s, Mr Charles Whibley, in his study of “Thackeray g 
contributed to Messrs Blackwood’s “Modern English Writers ” series, 
shows such lack of sympathy with his subject that one 1s surprised that 
he should have chosen to employ his critical talent on so uncongenial 
a theme In literary temperament, in social and political ideals, ın 
historical sympathies, there seems scarcely a point which brings critic 
and author together It ıs as if a Tory reviewer of the good old 
Quarterly school were dealing with a Whig writer who had lately been 
praised in the Edinburgh But with this difference—Mr Whibley, 
Later Victorian that he ıs, 1s always urbane, never using a bludgeon 
when a rapier will do as well. He endorses Carlyle’s shinmg comment 
on Thackeray—‘a beautiful vein of genius lay struggling about in him” 
__but hastens to add that “the genius never overcame the struggle”, 
and he is far more concerned in emphasising the opposing forces in 
the struggle than im illustrating the genius itself If to pick holes be 
the whole critical duty, then Thackeray’s latest critic has discharged 
that duty admirably 

It ıs umpossible here to touch on the many points on which more 
sympathetic admurers of Thackeray’s genius will be inclined to join 
issue with Mr Whibley The confirmed Thackerayan must be prepared 
for many shocks ın reading this volume, as when he 1s told ¿hat 
Thackeray “was so little conscious of his craft that he rarely, arrives at 
“the night phrase,” and learns that he has no night to be moved by 
Colonel Newcome’s last pathetic “Adsum”—“for who can shed tears 
“for the travesty of a man?” But there 1s one point in Mr. Whibley’s 
estimate that strikes to the root of Thackeray’s character both as writer 
and man his attitude towards the genus Snob, and the underlying 
motives which made his books one long crusade against snobbery dt 
is here, as ıt seems to me, that Mr Whibley goes hopelessly astray in 
his judgment of Thackeray, mainly through lack of sympathy with 
Thackeray’s ideals In his criticism of The Book of Snobs, he quotes 
Thackeray’s defimtion—“He who meanly admires mean things 1s a 
“snob”—and comments, “The things which the most of his snobs 
“admure are not mean, unless rank, intelligence, and achievement are all 
“mean.” Well, looking through Thackeray’s spectacles, I think we 
may say that though rank and achievement are, in specific cages, the 
reverse of mean, the admiration of them er se 1s both mean and foolish 
“The rank is but the guinea stamp,” and the mint issues tho many 
counterfeits for the human guinea to be taken on rts face value alone ° 
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As fo. achievement (as understood by Thackeray’s snobs), ıt ıs the 
resultant of many forces, which may or may not be the outcome of 
human worth, having as their touchstone nothing better than worldly 
success Rightly or wrongly, this was Thackeray’s view of bfe, and 
it made him place virtue before greatness in his estimate of human 
chatacter 

But so little does Mr Whibley understand the springs of Thackeray’s 
satire that he is surprised to find Louis XIV among the snobs “If 
“sovereignty be anything better than a disgrace,” he says, “then 
“Louis XIV was a great king, since no man ever so well understood the 
“pageantry of the throne Yet to Thackeray ‘ old squaie-toes’ was a 
“snob, who depended entirely upon his wig” And again, when 
Thackeray turns to the universities — 


He 1s indignant because in his dzy noblemen were granted 
degrees upon easy terms But here was no snobbishness, it was 
merely part of an ancient system, which could be attacked, and has 
been abolished, on its merits The sızar at Cambydge, the servitor 
at Oxford, suffered an evident hardship, yet let 1t be remembered 
that philanthropy, not snobbichness, was the first cause of their 
position, and that similar hardships wili be inevitable unul we are all 
equally rich, or equally poor, by Act of Parliament 


It 1s only through wiiters and thinkers lke Thackeray that the world 
can be shamed into considering anything “on its merits” 

Seeing no sufficient reasons, on general grounds, why Thackeray 
should attack snobs, Mr Whibley casts about for personal motives 
And of course he findsthem “There is a touch of wounded pride,” he 
tells us, “in every page of this Book of Suebs, which Thackeray should 
“never have betrayed” And in another passage, ın which Mr Whibley 
Is very angr with Thackeray for refusing to worship his hero 
Marlborough, he says, “One®of his (Thackeray’s) prejudices was a 
“dishke of success” Indeed, the old charge of “envy, malice, and all 
“unchantableness,” which ıs the inevitable reply to all satirists who 
venture to anatomise the follies of therr own geneiation, ıs repeated or 
higted at,again and again in these pages Mr Whibley cites Disraeli’s 
St Barbe as a portrait of Thackeray drawn by one of his contemporaries, 
and though he ıs careful to say that ıt 1s “painted in the darkest colours, 
“and without relief,” 1t is evident that he thinks there 1s a considerable 
amount of truth in the picture — 


Now St Barbe, in Endymion’s phrase, 1s“ the vainest, most envious, 
and the most amusing of men” He “snarls over the prosperity of 
evefyone ın this world except the snarler” He is a misanthrope, 
“because he finds everyone getting on in hfe except himself” 
When Seymour Hicks goes to a party, “that fellow gets about iq a 
mogt extraordinary manner,” complains St Barbe “Is it not dıs- 
° gusting? . No lord ever asked m2to dinner But the aristocracy 
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of this country ıs doomed” When, however, he dines {ati the 
Neuchatels, he takes a frank delight in his host’s magnificence,{and 
only regrets that he did not know the great man a year ago, when he 
might have dedicated his novel to him. 


I have dwelt on this side of Mr Whubley’s book, to the exclusion 
of many other interesting points, because, as 1t seems to me, it illustrates 
the spirit ın which the critic has approached his author, and shows how 
impossible ıt 1s for him to do full justice to his subject Be that as it 
may, the book 1s one to read, for, written in a quasi-sympathetic manner, 
it 1s one of the ablest depreciations of an established reputation that 
has appeared of late years 

Meanwhile, editions of Thackeray multiply Messrs J M Dent 
have just issued the two final volumes—containing respectively “The 
“Roundabout Papers” and “Contributions to Punch” —of their 
Authorised Edition, which 1s now complete in thirty volumes The 
work 1s edited by Mr Walter Jerrold, and contains, in addition to 
nearly 300 illustrations by Mz C E Brock, a number of the orginal 
drawings and a very interesting collection of Thackeray portraits 
Messrs Macmullan’s Edition, reprinted from the First Editions, with all 
the original illustrations, facsimiles of wrappers, etc, 1s also approaching ' 
completion, the latest volume being “The Book of Snobs, and other 
“contributions to Punch” Among isolated volumes may be noted 
“Esmond” and “Christmas Books,” two recent additions to Messrs 
Methuen’s “Little Library,” and a tasteful reprint of “The Four 
“Georges” m Messrs Blackie’s “Red Letter Library” The latter 
publishers have been fortunate enough to secure an Introduction by 
Mr George Meredith. Of Thackeray’s style, Mr Meredith says, “The 
“slow movement of the narrative has a grace of style to charm liké the 
“dance of the mznuet de la cour, 1t 1s the hmpidity of Addison 
“favoured with salt o? a racy vernacular ® 


x * # ® 


It would be difficult to find in the whole field of “literary psychology zt 
a more striking contrast than that afforded by Mr Rudyard Kiphag 
and Mr Wilham Watson in their respective “volumes of verse, “The 
“Five Nations” and “For England” Inspired by the same political 
events, and produced in the same national environment, these two 
books are as opposed in sentiment, language, and mental outlook, ‚as 
though their authors belonged to different worlds Mr Kiphng’s book 
has already been noticed in these pages, and need not be further 
examined at the present” moment Whatever opinion we may hold ase 
to Mr Kıplng’s exact footing on the slopes of Parnassus, there can be 
no, questioning Mr Watson’s claims to an honoured place among 
English poets No lever of poetry for its own sake could put down 
this little volume “Fo: England” (John Lane) without the thought, 
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“This 1g poetry,” and, on further reflection, “This 1s English poetry” 
That 1s. its essential trait None but an Englishman, thrilled by a 
passionate love of his country and imbued with the traditions of his 
national poetry, could have produced it And yet—such are the 
paradoxes of political controversy—this sturdy patriot has been accused 
of anti-patriotism. I have no wish to enter into this miserable business 
Personally, I do not think that Mr Watson’s view of the Boers, and of 
the nghts and wrongs of the late war, will be the historical view But 
that 1s beside the question No one reading these “Pro-Boer” poems 
with an unbiassed mind can fail to be impressed with the lofty 
patriotism which inspires them, and with the agony of soul that gave 
them birth f 

Regarding them solely from a poetical standpoint, we find no falling 
off ın those qualities which have given Mr Watson so high a position 
among living writers of English verse There is the sustained elevation 
of thought and feeling, wedded to a graceful dignity of expression, that 
his admirers have come to look for as their nght His style is 
fastidiously correct, but what might otherwise be a “cold classicism ” 1s 
touched to life by the indefinable spırıt of poetry which is never long 
absent from his verse Here and there in this volume one notes an 
undesirable effect of the political stone-throwing—a bitter line or an 
angry emphasis—which strengthens one’s regret that so fine a poet 
should spend himself in the welter of public affairs To some, perhaps, 
1t may seem a narrow view of poetry to wish thus to divorce it from 
the issues of national lfe But one must consider the poet Mr 
Watson 1s a “poet’s poet” He can give exquisite expression to his own 
feelings, but he has not that dramatic power which enables a poet to 
interpret the feelings of others and to awaken a sense of poetry in the 
mos? commonplace breast Thus his appeal to the many can only be 
through tht few, and when he raises his voice in the hurly-burly ıt 1s 
but the spoiling of a song, sung to ears that are listening to the stronger 
excitements of more popular versifiers It were better, in my judgment, 
both for himself and his art, were Mr Watson content to live a remoter 
life, to be the poet of Nature and reflection rather than the poet of 
protest We want more poems in the manner of the fine sonnet 
“Melanchoha,” one of the most beautiful things Mr Watson has ever 
givenus Itis sheer pleasure to transcribe ıt — 


In the cold starlight, on the barren beach; 
° Where to the stones the rent sea-tresses clave, 
I heard the long hiss of the backward wave 
Down the steep shingle, and the hollow speech 
° e Of murmurous cavern-lips, nor other Breach 
e Of ancient silence None was with me, save 
Thoughts that were neither glad, nor sweet, nor brave, 
But restless comrades, each the foe of each 
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And I beheld the waters in their might 
Writhe as a dragon by some great spell curbed K 
And foiled, and one lone sail , and over me 
The everlasting taciturnity ; 
The augest, inhospitable, inhuman night, 
Glittenng magnificently unperturbed 
# * * * 


In “The Arts m Early England” (Join Murray), Professor G. 
Baldwin Brown has compiled a fascmating work, which should appeal 
to a wide range of readers both lay and archeological The first volume 
is devoted to “The Life of Saxon England in its Relation to the 
“Arts,” and ıs perhaps more adapted to the general reader than the 
second volume, which deals in a more technical manner with 
“Ecclesiastical Architecture in England from the Conversion of the 
“Saxons to the Norman Conquest” This latter volume may be justly 
described as the most efficient “descriptive survey” that has ever been 
made of Saxon work m England The arrangement 1s admirable, with 
numerous cross, references, excellent indices, illustrations, and maps, 
while all plans are reproduced to the same scale for purposes of 
comparison, a method too often neglected in books of this kind 

The first volume, treating broadly of the rehgious and social life 
of Early England, comprises a great variety of subjects ın which the 
character and universality of Mediæval Art are happily illustrated. 
Professor Brown shows how, despite the fact that the occupations of 
religion and war practically absorbed the lives of all the more energetic 
characters, these occupations, far from repressing the energy of the 
craftsman, were Ins most fru:tful source of inspiration and guidance. 
‘The chapters on the Village Church are full of interest to those who 
realise how rich 1s the store we possess in these veritable human 
documents of our race, and how wonderful 1s the often uabroken chain 
of continuity ın village life, extending from almost Roman England to 
the present day The social hfe of these village communities 1s brought 
home to the reader ın a way which cannot fail to suggest that in the 
process of social evolution much that 1s beautiful has to be sacrificed as 
we depart further from a life as near to nature as that of our Saxon 
forbears ; : 

The second volume 1s more open to controversy, especially where the 
Professor deals at some length with the probable origins of Anglo-Saxon 
forms, and though the whole work 1s characterised by great fairness and 
impartiality, ıt would seem that more stress ıs laid upon the influence’ of 
German and Continentad forms than the case warrants There are 
abundant evidences ın thes work of the number and completeness of the 
Roman buildings in England, and the remains at SilcHester, so” 
fortunately discovered, furnish additional proof that Christian churches 
of the periodexisted The influence of the Roman builders must surely 
have been great, and ıt ıs unlikely that all traditions of Roman workman- 
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ship would have died out between the evacuation and the great building 
epoch an the 7th century But even if this were the case, Roman 
buildings still existed in the t:me of Bede in considerable numbers, and 
many of the Saxon examples given by the author seem to be the logical 
outcome of the effort to produce undoubted Roman features, of which 
we have many examples elsewhere in the Empe, though the traces 
have been so sadly destroyed :n Britain itself. 


x * * * 
. 


Mr Richard Whiteing’s new novel, “The Yellow Van” (Hutchinson 
and Co), 1s, in effect, a brilliantly written arraignment of our whole 
social system, and 1s likely to be read even more widely than “No. 5, 
“John Street.” Its interest is more general, and though the purpose is 
fundamentally the same, Mr Whiteing’s touch ıs hghter and his wit more 
pointed than in his earlier work Judged merely by the standards of 
fiction, “The Yellow Van” 1s not a good piece of workmanship, the 
story ıs almost negligible, and the characters are little more than social 
types But Mr Whiteing gives one the impression ghat he does not 
greatly care about either story or characters, so long as they afford him 
an opportunity of criticising modern social conditions and of preaching 
the political doctrines near his heart His main purpose ıs to show the 
evils arising from our present system of land tenure, as manifest in the 
decay of our rural population and the miseries of overcrowding ın our 
great cities, and this he does in a series of brilliant sketches of 
contemporary English life, as lived by uch and poor, landlord and 
peasant, always with an eye to the moral of h:s tale—the necessity of 
breaking down the feudal system which, in tts modern form, he thinks 
1s eating the heart out of the nation It was inevitable that a novel 
written on such lines should suffer from over-emphasis, and that the 
purpose should be too obtrusive, but, taking ıt as a whole, it is a remark- 
able book, bearing the unmistakable stamp of truth and sincerity Many 
who widely differ from the author’s political views, will read his novel 
for its keen social satire, 1ts wit and wisdom, its grace of style, and the 
quietshumour which takes all the bitterness out of his attack 
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One of the most beautiful gift-books of the season 1s “Venice and ıts 
“Story,” by Thomas Okey (J M Dent and Co) It 1s, moreover, far 
removed from that class of “gift-book” whereof the letterpress has no 
justification for existence apart from the pictures Mr Okey has not 
been content merely to “write up” to the illXstrations, he gives us a 
lucidly-written short history of the Venetian,Republic, distinguished 
“alike by the author's grasp of the abundant materials at his disposal, 
and by fis insight into the real causes of the Republic’s greatness and 
ultimate decay The first part of the volume 1s devoted to the “story ” 
itself, andas supplemented with a chapter on “The Fine Arts at Venice,” 
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giving a very intereszing account of the masons, painters, glass-workers, 
and printers who have made the city famous Mr Okey notes the 
remarkable fact that, alone among the nations of Europe, Venice has 
given birth to no great literature — i 


Save her cramblirg architecture, all that she conceived of the 
beautiful ıs expressed in painting. “It ıs a great inheritance and 
immortalises a people of merchant princes, proud, sensuous, 
resourceful, with a firm grip of the realities of life, deeply religious 
in its own way, but without the spiritual idealism of the Tuscan 
Through the millenmial tale of her existence as a State, no great 
poet, no great thinker, no great dramatist meets us, none 
save a fluent wnter of comedies [Goldom] of the Decadence, who 
was descended from a Modenese, and whose best work was written 1n 
a foreign tongue for a foreign capital. 


In the second part we have a detailed description of the architectural 
glories of the city, taken section by section as ıt stands to-day But, 
excellent as the letterpress 1s, the illustrations will be to many the 
more attractive feature Of these there are 50 in colours by Mr 
O F M Ward and Mr W K Himchchff, 50 black-and-white drawings 
by Miss Nelly Erichsen, and 12 reproductions from the: Venetian 
masters The colour-prints are especially successful, while many of 

‘Miss Enichsen’s sketches merit the hıghest praise Altogether, this 


book 1s a very desirable addition to any drawing-room table 
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